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THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OP 

PHILLIPS   BROOKS 


CHAPTER  I 
1869-1872 


tbhutt  chubch.    the  reception  in  boston,    contehpo- 
baneou8  comments  on  phillips  bbooks's  pbeacmng. 

BECOBD  OF  WOBK  IN  THE  FIBST  THBEB  TEAB8 

Phillips  Bbooks  began  his  ministry  in  Trinity  Chnroh, 
Boston,  on  Sunday,  October  81,  preaching  in  the  morning 
from  the  text,  St.  John  iz.  4,  6:  ^I  must  work  the  works 
of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night  oometh,  when 
no  man  can  work;  "  and  in  the  afternoon  from  St.  John  iv. 
84:  ^*My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to 
finish  his  work."  From  this  moment  began  the  long  period 
of  twenty-two  years  until  he  resigned  his  rectorship.  During 
these  years  he  knew  himself  and  thought  of  himself  primarily 
and  almost  solely  as  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  He  con- 
centrated his  energies  in  making  the  church  united  and 
strong.  He  lavished  upon  it  the  wealth  of  his  affection. 
He  believed  strongly  in  the  corporate  life  of  a  parish,  an 
organism  of  which  he  himself  was  a  vital  part.  Trinity 
Church  he  believed  had  a  great  future  before  it,  as  it  had 
also  a  great  past  behind  it.  To  help  it  to  realize  its  pos- 
sibilities was  the  single  task  to  which  he  devoted  his  powers. 
A  few  words  about  its  situation  and  its  history  will  make 
more  clear  the  picture  of  the  work  he  was  to  do. 

The  church  edifice  then  stood  on  Summer  Street,  near 
VOL.  n 
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Washington  Street,  the  sole  relic  of  an  earlier  Boston  when 
Summer  Street  and  the  adjacent  territory  was  the  scene  of 
fine  residences  with  their  ample  gardens.  The  church  had 
been  built  in  1829,  and  though  robbed  somewhat  of  its  im- 
pressiveness  by  the  change  in  its  surroundings,  it  still  pos- 
sessed an  air  of  distinction  and  solid  majesty.  It  belonged 
to  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  since  passed  away.  It 
was  built  of  granite  with  a  massive  battlemented  tower,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  city.  Mr.  Brooks  has  thus  described  it 
in  his  historical  sermon  on  Trinity  Church,  published  in 
1877:  — 

It  was  a  noble  building  in  its  day.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Grothic  buildings  of  this  country,  which  were  built  after 
church  architecture  had  begun  to  waken  and  aspire,  and  few  that 
followed  it  equalled  its  dignity  and  calm  impressiveness.  The 
lighter  and  more  fantastic  styles  of  building  sprang  up  in  the 
city.  The  timber  spires  that  made  believe  they  were  stone 
leaped  up  with  unnatural  levity  into  the  sky;  the  cheap  stone 
sculpture  covered  and  deformed  great,  feeble  fronts ;  the  reign  of 
imitation  came ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  of  them  Trinity  stood, 
in  its  exterior,  at  least,  strong,  genuine,  solid,  with  its  great 
rough  stones,  its  broad  bold  bands  of  sculpture,  its  battlemented 
tower,  like  a  great  castle  of  truth,  grim,  no  doubt,  and  profoundly 
serious,  but  yet  able  to  win  from  those  who  worshipped  there  for 
years  an  affectionate  confidence  and  even  tender  yearning  for 
love. 

Trinity  Church  in  Boston  resembles  to  some  extent  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  as  being  the  centre  and  home  of  Epis- 
copal traditions  and  prestige.  Its  organization  went  back  to 
the  year  1729.  Like  the  old  North  Church  on  Salem 
Street,  it  was  an  offshoot  from  King's  Chapel,  which  was 
the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  and  had  been  founded 
in  1689.  But  King's  Chapel  had  ceased  to  be  an  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  neighborhood  of  old  Christ  Church  had 
changed  until  it  had  lost  its  ancient  influence,  so  that  Trinity 
Church  was  left  as  the  stronghold  of  Episcopacy  in  Boston. 
During  the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution  it  had  remained 
open  to  its  worshippers  when  most  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
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were  closed.  When  the  alternatives  had  been  presented  of 
dosing  its  doors  or  of  omitting  the  petition,  in  the  Litany,  for 
Eling  George  and  all  the  royal  family,  it  had  chosen  the  latter 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  *^more  for  the  interest  and 
canse  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  least  evil  of  the  two,  to  omit  a 
part  of  the  Litany  than  to  shut  up  the  church."  It  shows  the 
tenacity  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  church,  that  many  of  its 
worshippers  were  the  descendants  of  the  families  who  first 
constituted  it.  They  were  conseryative,  holding  by  the  tradi- 
tions, cherishing  the  names  of  past  rectors,  among  whom 
Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr. 
Gardiner  were  men  prominent  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
Boston. 

It  seemed  to  many  incongruous  that  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
heir  of  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ministers  going  back  to  the 
settlement  of  the  colony,  and  of  eminent  Puritan  laymen 
honored  for  their  devotion  to  the  ^^ Standing  Order,"  should 
be  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  with  its  reversal  of  tiiese 
traditions,  representing  what  seemed  in  New  England  an 
alien  church,  indifferent  to  the  highest  ideal  of  Christian 
truth.  But  that  question  had  been  settled  for  him  when  his 
mother  made  the  transition  from  Puritanism  to  Episcopacy 
while  he  was  an  infant,  —  a  migration  which  caused  her 
many  searchings  of  heart,  but  which  she  never  lived  to 
regret.  As  for  Phillips  Brooks,  he  did  not  feel  the  situation 
to  be  incongruous.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Church 
Catechism;  he  knew  no  other  church;  he  was  loyal  to  it 
while  yet  admiring  and  applauding  the  history  of  his  ances- 
tors. He  studied  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  making 
himself  familiar  with  American  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  with  the  process  of  its  religious  thought,  in 
order  to  connect  himself  more  closely  with  the  life  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  the  minister. 

Triniiy  Churdi  had  again  shown  its  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  when,  in  1842,  Dr.  Manton  East- 
bum  had  been  elected  bic^op  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
The  diocese  being  unable  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  bishop, 
it  had  called  him  to  be  its  rector,  and  thus  relieved  the  situa- 
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tion.  The  endowment  known  as  the  Greene  Foundation  sup- 
ported from  this  time  an  assistant  minister,  who  divided  with 
the  bishop  the  burden  of  preaching  and  other  parochial  min- 
istrations, always  officiating  in  the  bishop's  absence  on  his 
episcopal  ministrations.  Among  these  assistant  ministers 
had  been  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  now  the  Bishop  of 
Bhode  Island,  the  late  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Potter,  the  present  Bishop  of  New  York.  But  this 
arrangement  had  not  worked  weU.  It  was  a  case  of  divided 
responsibility.  The  assistant  ministers  were  not  free  to  carry 
out  any  projects  of  church  extension,  while  the  bishop  was 
also  hajnpered  by  the  double  burden  he  was  carrying.  When 
in  1869  the  bishop  resigned  the  rectorship,  it  was  felt  by 
all  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  in  the  history  of  Trinity 
Church. 

The  new  rector  brought  with  him  to  Boston  the  ways  he 
had  learned  from  Dr.  Vinton,  and  which  he  had  put  into 
successful  practice  in  Philadelphia,  — the  Wednesday  even- 
ing lecture,  the  Saturday  evening  Bible  class,  and  the  com- 
municants' meeting  in  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
These  were  the  methods  of  the  Evangelical  school  in  the 
church.  Things  were  beginning  to  change  at  this  time,  new 
modes  of  parish  activity  were  becoming  popular,  and  a  com- 
plicated machinery  of  what  was  called  *^ church  work"  was 
ooming  into  vogue.  Much  of  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
though  without  display  or  ostentation.  He  was  equal  to  any 
one  in  appropriating  methods  of  activity  and  in  administer- 
ing them  wisely.  But  he  preferred  the  Wednesday  evening 
lecture  to  the  observance  of  Saints'  Days,  as  being  a  fixed 
occasion  in  the  week,  while  the  latter  came  irregularly  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  Thus  Wednesday  even- 
ing became  a  sacred  occasion.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ministry  in  Boston  was  to  find  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
Church  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate enlargement.  But  this  did  not  meet  the  need,  and  the 
service  was  transferred  to  the  church,  where  every  seat  was 
occupied. 

Among  the  arrangements  he  projected  at  once  for  inoreas- 
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ing  the  activity  of  the  parish  and  creating  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibilily  for  those  without  was  a  mission  on  West  Cedar  Street, 
where  a  Sunday-school  was  gathered,  under  the  charge  of  a 
theological  student  from  the  Cambridge  seminary.  There 
was  at  this  time  an  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Mark's,  on  West 
Newton  Street,  which,  having  fallen  into  weakness  on  account 
of  the  changing  population,  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a 
rector.  He  proposed  that  this  church  edifice  should  be  pur- 
chased and  become  a  dependency  of  Trinity  Church,  and  that 
the  income  of  the  Greene  Foundation  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  its  minister.  This  project  was  carried  out  after  some 
delay,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  now  Archdeacon  of 
New  York,  was  called  in  1871  to  be  its  rector,  and  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church  on  the  Greene  Foundation. 
These  things  are  mentioned  as  showing  the  energy  of  the  new 
rector,  and  the  large  spirit  of  religious  enterprise  with  which 
he  began  his  parish  ministry  in  Boston.  But  these  jrield  in 
importance  to  another  scheme,  which  he  broached  to  the  par- 
ish during  tiie  first  year  of  his  incumbency,  1870,  that  the 
church  should  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city,  where 
it  could  do  a  greater  work  and  better  meet  the  needs  of  its 
parishioners.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  scheme,  eveii 
among  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters,  for  it  meant  a 
violent  uprooting  of  sacred  associations.  In  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  church  lay  the  remains  of  relatives  and  friends. 
There  were  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  But  Mr.  Brooks 
continued  to  urge  the  removal  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  progress,  until  the  plan  was  approved  by  ike  wardens  and 
vestry.  To  overcome  opposition,  to  create  sympathy  and 
agreement,  and  even  entiliusiasm,  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  confidence  of  men  of  affairs  in  so  important  an  undertak- 
ing, is  an  illustration  of  the  many-sided  capacity  of  the  new 
rector. 

It  took  time  to  carry  out  this  large  plan.  All  through 
the  years  1870  and  1871  it  was  the  one  foremost  purpose  in 
Mr.  Brooks's  mind,  on  which  he  concentrated  his  energies 
and  his  interests.  He  was  studying  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  possible  directions  of  its  growth,  in  order  to  the  most 
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available  site.  Before  any  other  steps  could  be  taken,  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  the  permission  of  the  legislature  to 
sell  the  old  edifice.  On  December  8,  1870,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Church  was  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  removal.  Early  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Brooks 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  and  stated 
the  reasons  why  the  removal  of  the  church  was  desired:  — 

I  think  there  is  necessity  for  a  removal  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  parish,  and  a  necessity  which  is  more 
and  more  strong  constantly.  There  has  been  a  growing  convic- 
tion with  me  ever  since  I  have  been  rector  of  the  parish  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  move.  Hie  reasons  are  simply  these :  the 
entire  change  of  the  population  in  Boston  which  has  removed  all 
the  residences  from  Trinity  Church,  leaving  literally  no  residences 
within  that  region  round  the  church  which  is  usually  considered 
the  parochial  line.  All  our  congregation  are  therefore  obliged  to 
come  from  a  great  distance,  which  looks  badly  for  us  in  two 
ways;  in  the  first  place  by  rendering  their  attendance  unstable 
and  preventing  the  church  from  accumulating  any  permanent 
parish;  for  a  family  coming  from  a  great  dbtance  is  loosely  at- 
tached, and  unless  it  is  in  some  way  geographically  connected  with 
the  parish  it  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  sustain  the  church.  The 
instability  and  lack  of  adhesion  and  difficulty  in  conducting  any 
of  the  educational  and  charitable  work  of  the  parish,  arising  from 
teachers  and  taught  residing  at  very  great  distance,  is  one  reason 
diat  has  forced  itself  upon  me.  These  difficulties  are  increasing 
every  day.  Every  removal  that  has  taken  place  —  I  may  say 
almost  every  removal  since  I  have  been  in  the  parish  —  has  been 
a  removal  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  church.  Therefore  look- 
ing forward  a  few  years,  we  can  see  how  much  the  present  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  be  increased.  Then  there  are  difficulties  that 
attach  to  the  location  of  the  church,  —  the  nearness  of  a  busi- 
ness street,  and  the  extreme  noisiness  during  the  Lent  services. 
These  have  been  much  greater  this  season  than  last  season.  Then 
in  addition  to  these  two  reasons  there  are  the  very  serious  ones 
attaching  to  the  accommodations  of  Trinity  Church,  which  are 
entirely  incapable  of  remedy  in  our  present  location.  The 
church  originally  was  simply  a  structure  for  the  church  proper 
and  since  then  there  has  been  added  a  Sunday-school  or  lecture 
room,  and  this  is  the  only  room  we  have  at  present.  We  have 
no  rooms  for  class  instruction  and  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
parish.     Our  lecture  room  is  inadequate  for  our  lecture-room  pur- 
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poses.  For  this  reason  I  think  afanost  any  one  who  is  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  church,  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  chari- 
tahle  and  educational  work  of  the  church,  feels  the  necessity  of 
a  change  of  location ;  and  without  knowing  personally  the  opinion 
of  each  one  of  those  who  are  so  engaged,  I  should  say  that  with 
three  or  four  exceptions  they  all  favor  the  removal. 

The  permission  to  sell  having  been  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, it  was  accepted  by  the  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Choroh. 
The  question  of  the  new  site  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  delib- 
erations proceeded  slowly.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1871  was  the  lot  purchased  on  which  the  present  Trinity 
Church  now  stands.  Mr.  Brooks  was  at  first  strongly  at- 
tracted by  the  lot  on  the  comer  of  Beacon  and  Charles  streets 
facing  the  Common.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  final  choice 
needs  no  justification.  On  Mardi  6,  1872,  the  building 
ccHnmittee  was  created,  consisting  of  George  M.  Dexter, 
Charles  Henry  Parker,  Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  Martin  Brim- 
m^,  Charles  B.  Codman,  John  C.  Bopes,  John  6.  Cushing, 
Charles  6.  Morrill,  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Stephen  6. 
Deblois,  and  William  P.  Blake.  The  committee  voted  at 
once  to  notify  Mr.  Brooks  of  all  meetings  and  their  readi- 
ness to  receive  any  suggestions  from  him.  Six  competitors 
were  invited  to  furnish  plans,  and  in  June  the  late  H.  H* 
Bichardson,  of  the  firm  of  Gambrill  &  Bichardson,  was 
chosen  as  the  architect.  ^^The  building  committee  were  at 
once  impressed,"  writes  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  in  his  final 
report,  ^with  the  importance  of  purchasing  the  triangle  of 
land  which  now  forms  the  whole  Huntington  Avenue  front 
of  our  estate.  An  appeal  was  made  to  die  parish  for  gifts 
of  money,  and  a  generous  response  enabled  the  committee  to 
make  the  purchase."  The  additional  amount  thus  called  for 
was  $75,000,  but  the  contribution  reached  $100,000.  ''The 
church,"  continues  Mr.  Paine,  ''thus  completed  its  title  to 
the  whole  domain  of  over  an  acre,  enclosed  by  four  public 
streets,  and  making  the  church  visible  in  all  directions.  So 
far  as  the  committee  know,  this  is  the  only  site  of  the  Back 
Bay  where  these  advantages  could  have  been  secured." 

Flans  for  the  new  church  had  already  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
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Biohardson,  when  the  enlargement  of  the  estate  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  triangle  oalled  for  their  entire  remodeUing. 
It  was  while  the  building  committee  were  engaged  in  this 
study  for  a  new  design  that  the  great  Boston  fire,  on  Novem* 
ber  10,  1872,  swept  away  the  old  Trinity  Church  on  Sum- 
mer Street.  Whatever  indifference  or  opposition  there  had 
been  to  the  removal  of  the  church  could  now  exist  no  longer. 
A  new  interest  and  enthusiasm  united  the  parish  in  the 
determination  to  make  Ihe  new  edifice  a  grander  one  than 
the  old  had  been.  The  building  committee  appointed  an 
executive  committee  out  of  its  numbers,  Messrs.  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  C.  H.  Parker,  and  C.  W.  Galloupe,  "with 
full  powers  to  prosecute  with  all  desfMitch  the  erection  of 
the  new  church."  Mr.  Bichardson  encouraged  them  to 
think  that  in  two  years  the  new  edifice  would  be  completed. 
In  this  hope  and  expectation  the  large  hall  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology  on  Boylston  Street  was  hired  for  the  Sunday 
services.  The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled;  it  was  more 
than  twice  two  years  before  they  saw  the  consummation  of 
their  desires.  But  meantime  in  this  secular  hall,  with  no 
accessories  or  associations  of  sacred  worship,  Mr.  Brooks 
entered  upon  a  still  more  powerful  phase  of  his  ministry, 
imder  the  influence  of  which  Trinity  Church  not  only  re- 
mained united,  but  received  large  additions  to  its  member- 
ship. 

When  Phillips  Brooks  came  to  Boston  it  was  his  study  to 
be  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  a 
parish  minister  as  he  conceived  it  in  all  its  scope  and  in  all 
the  detail  of  its  relationships.  To  give  himself  up  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  congregation 
over  whom  he  was  set  to  minister  was  his  single  purpose.  To 
this  end  he  sought  to  know  the  people  to  whom  he  preached, 
to  study  their  needs,  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows,  to  lead 
them  into  larger  conceptions  of  the  mission  of  a  parish  to 
the  church  and  to  the  world.  No  one  could  have  written  the 
"Lectures  on  Preaching"  who  was  not  first  and  foremost 
and  always  the  parish  minister,  devoted  to  his  people,  giving 
them  of  his  best,  and  in  the  relationship  of  mutual  love  and 
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service  finding  his  satisfaction  and  reward.  He  does  not 
indeed  record  any  vow  of  exclusive  faithfulness  to  this  special 
purpose,  but  that  it  was  his  purpose,  his  single  aim,  is  writ- 
ten on  all  his  work  after  coming  to  Boston,  and  finds  expres- 
sion in  unmistakable  manner.  During  the  year  before  he 
came  to  Boston,  while  the  call  was  under  his  consideration, 
he  must  have  been  solemnly  deliberating  with  himself  and 
reaching  a  determination  as  to  his  line  and  method  of  work. 
We  must  therefore  note  at  this  point  a  significant  change 
and  epoch  in  his  ministry.  In  Philadelphia  he  had  appeared 
almost  as  a  reformer  and  agitator,  with  a  work  to  do  outside 
the  pulpit,  which  rivalled  in  importance  and  popular  interest 
his  work  as  a  preacher.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  an  intensity  and  rare 
eloquence  which  was  not  surpassed  by  any  one.  He  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  pleading  in 
most  impassioned  manner  for  their  right  to  suffrage  in  order 
to  their  complete  manhood.  In  the  interest  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  he  had  made  stirring  platform  addresses 
in  the  greater  cities  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York. 
He  was  more  prominently  identified  than  any  other  citizen  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  local  issue  whether  the  negroes  should 
be  allowed  to  ride  in  the  street  cars.  From  his  activity  in 
these  moral  causes  he  had  become  as  widely  known  as  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

But  from  the  time  when  he  came  to  Boston  he  ceased  to 
be  identified  with  any  special  reform.  There  were  others, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  had  addressed  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  the  working  people,  seeking  the  redress  of  social 
evils,  enlightening  the  popular  mind,  and  securing  the  needed 
legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  social  burdens.  Phillips 
Brooks  might  easily  have  followed  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  in  him  to  have  become  a  reformer,  and  to  have  used  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform  as  his  levers  of  influence.  But  he 
did  not  take  this  role.  He  gave  himself  to  his  parish,  and 
exclusively  to  the  preacher's  task,  and  for  seven  years  he 
was  supremely  interested  in  the  work  of  building  the  new 
Trinity  Churdi  as  if  that  should  be  the  crown  of  his  labors. 
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We  have  seen  that  his  father  was  dismayed  when  his  son 
devoted  his  strength  to  what  seemed  like  preaching  polities; 
how  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  carrying  politics  into 
the  pulpit.  The  advice  may  not  have  been  without  its  in- 
fluence. But  apart  from  this  a  man  like  Phillips  Brooks  could 
not  have  had  his  Philadelphia  experience  without  studying 
its  bearing  upon  his  work  as  a  preacher.  As  he  studied  it, 
he  saw  that  the  two  functions  were  incompatible,  and  that 
of  the  two  the  mission  of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
was  the  higher,  the  more  important,  the  more  far  reaching 
and  fundamental  in  its  influence,  — the  primary  condition  of 
all  successful  enduring  reforms.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  he  was  not  interested  in  every  social  or  moral 
issue  which  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  man.  His  interest 
was  recognized  and  presupposed.  He  never  failed  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  advocate  any  good  cause.  He  sympa- 
thized with  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  such  ends.  On 
occasions  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  especially  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  he  uttered  himself  freely  on  the  questions  of  the  hour. 
But  he  did  not  identify  himself  exclusively  with  any  of  them, 
nor  work  for  them  in  direct  manner,  but  always  indirectly 
through  the  power  of  Christian  truth,  brought  home  to  the 
heart  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the 
land,  Boston,  more  than  any  other,  was  associated  with  ideal 
issues  and  moral  reforms.  It  might  be  almost  called  the 
home  of  reformers  since  the  days  when  the  preparation  began 
for  the  American  Revolution.  It  puzzled  Boston  people, 
therefore,  when  Phillips  Brooks  came  among  them  and  began 
at  once  to  exert  his  magic  influence.  They  found  it  impos- 
sible to  label  or  classify  him.  He  was  neither  a  moral,  a 
social,  nor  a  religious  reformer.  It  is  amusing  now  to  look 
back  at  the  efforts  made  to  define  his  position  by  critical 
analysis,  or  by  compariscm  with  other  men.  Boston  at  last 
accepted  him  for  himself  without  attempt  at  analysis  or 
criticism.     But  in  the  earlier  years  it  was  not  so. 

One  cannot  think  of  Boston  without  thinking  of  Unita- 
rianism.  When  the  schism  took  place,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  divided  the  Congregational 
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dmrches  into  Orthodox  and  Liberal,  the  latter  body  carried 
with  it  the  social  prestige,  the  wealth,  the  intellectual  culture 
of  Boston.  It  was  represented  by  Harvard  College  also,  and 
by  a  line  of  men  eminent  in  literature,  —  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow  and  Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  many  others. 
It  had  given  birth  to  two  great  preachers  and  reformers, 
Channing  and  Theodore  Parker,  who  had  added  to  the  fame 
of  Boston  by  their  eloquence,  their  high  character,  and  their 
large  influence.  Phillips  Brooks  had  now  come  to  take  his 
position  by  divine  right  among  the  greatest  and  best  of  her 
children.  Her  literary  men  recognized  him  at  once  as  enti- 
tled to  an  equal  place.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  great- 
ness, but  what  was  he,  and  how  should  he  be  described? 

At  first  there  was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
tarians to  claim  him  as  their  own.  Such  power,  such  genius, 
marked  him  as  of  necessity  one  who,  though  he  might  not  be 
conscious  of  it,  must  be  at  heart  a  Unitarian.  They  were  un- 
familiar with  the  breadth  of  the  national  Church  of  England ; 
they  were  indifferent  to  Maurice  and  Stanley  and  Arnold, 
Eingsley,  F.  W.  Bobertson,  Thirlwall  and  Tait  and  Temple, 
who  represented  liberal  theology  in  the  English  Church,  with 
whom  Phillips  Brooks  was  afiBliated  in  spirit,  and  at  whose 
feet  he  had  sat  as  a  pupil.  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  the 
liberal  theologians  of  the  English  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  they  had  long  since  forgotten. 
They  could  not  believe  that  such  things  were  indigenous  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  havi^.  their  roots  in  the  Reformation 
and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  However  it  was,  the 
Unitarians  flocked  to  the  new  preacher, — the  man  with  a 
message  to  which  -tttij  responded  as  divine.  Against  this 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Unitarians  to  *^  attend  the  earnest 
and  attractive  ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks,"  the  ^^ Liberal 
Christian,"  a  Unitarian  organ  in  Boston,  gave  a  most  em- 
phatic protest :  — 

We  hold  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  those  Unitarians  who 
desert  their  own  worship  and  their  own  laborions  pastors  to  swell 
the  tide  of  hearers  of  Orthodox  Liberals  at  a  very  cheap  value. 
There  is  a  certain  meanness,  and  time-serving,   and  cowardly 
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spirit,  and  a  carelessness  about  intellectoal  and  moral  distinctions 
which  is  disoonraglng  and  deserves  strong  rebuke.     (1870.) 

The  ^^  Liberal  Christian ''  was  indeed  very  much  in  earnest 
in  its  protest,  refusing  to  admit  a  oonmiunioation  in  reply, 
which  extenuated  the  fault  of  the  culprits. 

The  editor  of  the  "Christian  Register  "  (Unitarian)  went 
with  the  crowd  to  listen  and  to  know  for  himself  what  these 
things  meant.  He  was  inclined  to  be  severe  and  prepared  to 
notice  flaws,  yet  he  was  also  determined  to  be  fair  and  to  get 
at  the  truth.  While  he  admired  the  noble  presence  of  the 
preacher,  he  found  defects  in  the  voice,  and  thought  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  read  the  service  somewhat  irreverent. 
He  was  on  the  watch  for  any  "omissions  "  in  the  service,  but 
could  not  detect  them.    This  was  his  report  to  his  readers :  — 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was  ^'She  hath  done  what  she  could.  ** 
The  first  half  of  the  sermon  was  satisfactory  and  impressive,  that 
human  responsibility  was  limited  by  human  power  and  oppor- 
tunity. Every  man,  however  weak  and  humble,  has  some  thing 
especially  appointed  for  him  to  do,  and  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse is  incomplete  so  long  as  he  neglects  his  task.  .  .  . 

All  this  was  exceedingly  impressive.  He  spoke  with  such 
fervor  and  unaffected  earnestness  that  we  felt  quickened  and  up- 
lifted by  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  our  doing  our  best,  and  making 
the  most  of  our  chances  in  life.  Then  came  the  only  unsatisfac- 
tory passage  of  the  discourse.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  as 
sinners  we  must  not  only  repent,  but  rely  upon  Christ's  atoning 
blood.  No  particular  theory  of  the  atonement  was  insisted  upon, 
but  in  some  way  we  must  feel  that  we  are  ransomed  and  bought 
with  a  price. 

The  room  was  growing  darker,  and  we  became  less  and  less 
sure  that  we  understood  Mr.  Brooks  perfectly.  But  we  were 
quite  convinced  that  while  he  was  only  mildly  *^  Evangelical "  and 
used,  mainly.  Scriptural  expressions  that  admit  of  a  Unitarian 
interpretation,  he  left  the  plain  path  in  which  he  had  been  walk- 
ing for  the  devious  ways  of  theological  subtleties.  Still  the 
general  effect  of  the  sermon  was  excellent,  and  we  came  away 
deeply  grateful  for  the  most  that  we  had  heard,  with  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  Mr.  Brooks's  deserved  popularity;  and  fully 
believing  that  he  is  as  rational  and  independent  as  an  honest  man 
can  possibly  be  while  remaining  within  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  whole  atmosphere  about  him  was  far  superior  in  simplicity 
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and   manliness   to   anything  that   we  had   ewer  known  in   his 
denomination. 

"If  the  Kev.  Mr.  PhilKps  Brooks,"  remarked  the  "Con- 
gregationalist,"  an  Orthodox  paper,  commenting  on  this 
report,  "has  trembled  and  felt  weakened  as  to  the  security 
of  his  position  in  this  city,  he  must  now  take  heart  and  dis- 
miss his  fears.  The  editor  of  the  ^  Christian  Register '  hav- 
ing been  to  hear  him  has  come  away  *  fully  believing  that  he  is 
as  rational  and  independent  as  an  honest  man  can  possibly 
be  while  remaining  within  the  Episcopal  Church.' ''  These 
things  are  not  recovered  from  the  forgotten  years  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  amenities  of  religious  controversy, 
but  in  order  to  reproduce  the  moment  when  Phillips  Brooks 
came  to  Boston.  It  recalls  the  picture  of  Boston,  or  of  any 
Massachusetts  town,  in  the  colonial  days,  when  a  stranger 
entered  its  precincts.  Before  he  could  be  accepted,  he  must 
be  questioned  and  made  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  The 
inquiring  looks  now  directed  upon  the  new  preacher,  the 
sharp  criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  simply  the 
inevitable  Boston  greeting.  It  was  Boston's  way, — that 
was  all.  Philadelphia  had  a  different  way.  It  had  not  the 
suspicion  of  the  stranger  as  such.  It  knew  a  good  thing 
when  it  saw  it,  and  did  not  spoil  its  enjoyment  by  overanx- 
ious questioning.  It  was  not  perhaps  so  easy  a  thing  for 
Boston  to  bow  before  Phillips  Brooks  as  it  had  been  for 
Philadelphia.  Boston  is  a  city  with  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
and  they  are  marked  and  strong.  But  on  this  point  let 
another  speak,  one  whom  Boston  loved  and  revered:  — 

Shall  I  say  [writes  Dr.  Channing]  a  word  of  evil  of  this  good 
city  of  Boston  ?  Among  all  its  virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a 
tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is  a  heavy  one,  often  crash- 
ing individuality  of  judgment  and  action.  A  censorship,  un- 
friendly to  free  exertion,  is  exercised  over  the  pulpit  as  well  as 
over  concerns.  No  city  in  the  world  b  governed  so  little  by  a 
police,  and  no  city  so  much  by  mutual  inspection  and  what  is 
called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe  of  one  another 
than  most  people.  Opinion  is  less  individual  or  runs  more  into 
masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.^ 

1  Worki,  Tol.  iL  p.  265,  ed.  1845. 
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It  was  not  only  the  Unitarians  that  had  questions  to  ask. 
The  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  were  puzzled. 
The  Unitarians  watched  him  to  see  whether  he  were  Ortho- 
doz,  and  the  Orthodox  were  curious  to  see  whether  he  were 
a  Unitarian  in  disguise.  At  this  time  the  antagonism  be- 
tween these  two  parties  was  strenuous  and  even  bitter,  for 
the  painful  associations  of  the  schism  which  Channing  had 
led  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  then  living.  The 
influence  of  Theodore  Parker  had  only  intensified  these  reli- 
gious antipathies.  Parker  had  divided  the  Unitarians  into 
two  wings,  the  conservative  and  the  progressive;  but  he  had 
also  aggravated  the  prejudices  of  the  Orthodox  against  the 
whole  body  of  Unitarians  by  his  denial  of  miracles  and  the 
supernatural,  by  his  criticism  of  Scripture  and  rejection  of 
its  external  authority.  But  his  was  on  the  whole  the  grow- 
ing tendency  in  Boston.  He  was  a  transcendentalist,  build- 
ing on  the  authority  of  an  inner  light,  finding  God  and  im- 
mortality and  religion  in  the  natural  instinct  of  the  human 
soul,  and  needing  no  external  authority,  whether  of  Scrip- 
ture or  prophet  or  person  of  Christ,  as  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gious truth.  But  there  was  also  something  better  in  Parker 
which  would  be  apparent  when  the  storm  of  controversy  had 
died  away.  It  was  then  with  dark  suspicions  in  their  minds 
that  Orthodox  critics  approached  the  new  preacher.  They, 
too,  were  not  quite  satisfied.  The  trouble  with  both  these 
classes  of  critics  was  that  they  went  to  their  inquiry  with 
formal  tests  of  doctrines  or  dogmas  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
while  the  preacher  was  in  another  atmosphere,  thinking  not 
of  doctrines  but  of  life. 

The  Episcopalians  [says  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer]  have  a  new  light  and  popular  preacher,  Bev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  late  of  Philadelphia.  Before  coming  here  he 
had  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  pulpit,  and  as  a  liberal  in 
doctrine  and  chorchly  rites.  However  true  it  may  be  we  know 
not,  but  he  is  said  to  occupy  about  the  same  theological  position 
as  Bobertson  of  England.  We  heard  him  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  he  did  what  too  many  Orthodox  ministers  do  in  this  region, 
threw  out  a  ''sop"  to  the  Unitarians.  His  sermon  was  unex- 
ceptionable in  almost  evexy  particular.     It  was,  in  fact,  the  best 
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sermon  on  the  whole  we  have  heard  here  lor  some  time.  It  was 
practical,  written  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  with  passages  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  eloquence.  It  was  delivered  with  that 
impetuous  earnestness  that  distinguishes  certain  nervous  natures. 
No  one  could  listen  to  it  without  being  moved  to  live  for  God. 
But  a  fly  was  in  the  ointment,  needlessly  there.  He  went  out  of 
his  way  to  say,  **I  don't  believe  in  total  depravity,"  and  then 
added  that  he  believed  there  was  something  good  in  all  men, 
giving  the  impression  to  those  who  did  not  know  better  that  the 
doctrine  known  as  ^' total  depravity  "  embraced  the  view  t?uxt 
every  man  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  or  is  utterly  destitute  of  what  is 
good.  But  still  he  intimated  that  there  is  no  recuperative  ele- 
ment in  the  soul,  an  important  feature,  however,  of  the  discarded 
doctrine.  Of  course  all  liberals  delight  in  such  statements  or 
caricatures,  and  then  quote  them  as  proof  of  the  effect  of  their 
liberalism  in  modifying  evangelical  doctrines.  Mr.  Brooks  ought 
to  know  just  what  total  depravity  as  a  theological  doctrine 
involves,  and  while  the  term  is  confessedly  objectionable  as  now 
interpreted,  yet,  like  many  legal  and  medical  terms,  can  be 
explained. 

The  popular  verdict  on  the  preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks 
was  more  important  than  the  judgment  of  the  critics.  There 
had  been  no  similar  event  in  the  history  of  Boston  which 
created  such  excitement,  such  widespread  interest,  such  a 
veritable  sensation.  He  stepped  at  once  into  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  he  held  in  Philadelphia.  Trinity  Church  on 
Summer  Street  was  crowded  with  eager  hearers.  It  was 
almost  unseemly  the  way  in  which  the  people  claimed  him 
for  their  own,  regardless  of  the  privileges  of  those  whose 
special  minister  he  was.  They  came  from  every  direction, 
feeling  that  they  must  be  there.  Precedents  and  vested 
rights,  distinctions  of  pewholders,  the  authority  of  the  sex- 
ton, these  seemed  like  an  impertinence  when  Phillips  Brooks 
was  to  preach.  The  true  gospel  of  Christ,  the  word  of  life, 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  offered  alike  to  all,  without 
distinction.  It  was  a  trying  situation  for  the  stately,  deco- 
rous parishioners,  who  had  associated  worship  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  with  ample  accommodation  in  the  high- 
backed,  luxurious  pews.  It  was  no  i^light  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  when  they  sought  access  to  their  pews  to  find  them 
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occnpied  by  strangers,  whose  apologies  did  not  relieve  but 
only  magnified  the  grievance.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  sexton,  to 
whom  it  fell  to  manage  these  things,  strove  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  struggled  to  meet  an  emergency  so  wholly 
unlike  anything  he  had  hitherto  known  in  his  long  adminis- 
tration. He  tried  to  sort  the  people  who  presented  themselves 
for  admission,  sending  some  to  the  galleries,  and  allowing 
others,  whom  he  judged  more  fit,  to  occupy  the  waste  spaces 
in  the  pews  on  the  floor,  but  his  expedients  were  futile.^ 
There  were  too  many  seeking  to  be  admitted,  that  was 
the  simple  difficulty.  There  was  room  perhaps  for  a  thou- 
sand people,  and  the  demands  were  for  more  than  double  the 
accommodation.  The  people  became  indignant  and  vented 
their  anger  on  Mr.  Dillon,  "the  grim  and  truculent  sexton, 
who  acted  as  if  he  owned  the  church."  Complaints  found 
their  way  to  the  newspapers,  with  accounts  of  the  "most 
disgraceful  scenes  ever  enacted  within  the  walls  of  a  Protest- 
ant church."  Many  who  came  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  they  regarded  the  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  something  to  be  tolerated,  —  "intro- 
ductory exercises  "  before  the  sermon  oould  be  reached.  They 
rejoiced  at  least  that  "Mr.  Brooks  ran  it  off  so  rapidly." 
Mr.  Brooks  did  what  he  could  to  facilitate  matters.  The 
pews  in  the  galleries  were  declared  free,  and  after  pew- 
holders  had  taken  their  seats  the  church  was  thrown  open  to 
all.  But  this  was  no  temporary  evil  to  be. cured  by  any 
expedient.  It  lasted  as  long  as  Phillips  Brooks  remained 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Bishop  Eastbum  continued 
for  a  while  to  attend  the  services  at  Trinity.  But  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  excitement,  or  to  see  people  flocking 
in  crowds  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  He  was  not 
altogether  sure  that  the  new  preacher  could  be  "soimd  in  his 
views."  He  betook  himself  to  the  roomier  spaces  of  St. 
Paul's. 

1  In  Mr.  DiUon's  view  of  the  ntutioii,  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  rednoe 
the  nnmben  who  aongbt  admittance  to  the  church.  **  He  once  came  to  me  in 
the  Tcetiy  room/'  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "  to  tell  me  of  a  method  he  had  dcYised  for 
this  purpose,  '  When  a  yoong  man  and  a  yonng  woman  oome  tog^eiher,  I  sepa- 
rate them; '  and  he  expected  me  to  approTC  the  fiendish  plan.'' 
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Many  of  those  wbo  went  to  hear  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  first 
time  were  so  impressed  that  they  must  needs  give  utterance, 
in  newspaper  articles,  to  the  emotions  which  stirred  them. 
Some  went  prepared  to  watch  closely  and  see  vividly  in  order 
to  get  the  material  for  a  striking  literary  report.  There  are 
in  these  early  years  at  Trinity  many  of  these  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  the  preacher  and  the  wonderful  effect  of  his 
preaching,  descriptions  of  the  church  and  the  congregations, 
and  the  accessories  which  made  the  scene  impressive.  All 
agree  in  being  compelled  to  describe  the  preacher  himself  as 
though  that  were  a  part  of  the  message. 

The  door  of  the  anteroom  opens,  and  Mr.  Brooks  appears  in 
his  white  flowing  robes.  There  is  something  ahnost  boyish,  yet 
beautifully  sweet  and  earnest  as  "well,  in  his  face  and  manner. 
He  is  emphatically  a  manly  man,  with  no  sentimental,  morbid, 
sickly  notions  of  life.  He  is  a  *' muscular  Christian  "  and  believes 
in  work  and  stout-hearted  endeavor.  And  he  walks  through  the 
earthly  and  tangible  as  beholding  the  things  that  are  invisible  and 
heavenly.  All  this  and  more  we  find  in  his  strong  spiritual 
countenance. 

The  old  building  [according  to  another  report]  seems  the  fit- 
ting place  of  worship  for  the  solid  men  of  Boston.  There  b  an 
air  of  ancient  respectability  about  it.  •  .  •  The  deep  roomy  pews, 
and  thoo^tfully  padded,  seem  adjusted  for  sleeping,  and  though 
seven  can  sit  comfortably  in  them,  if  you  humbly  ask  for  the  fifth 
seat  in  some  of  them,  beware  of  the  lofty  look  and  high-bred 
scorn  which  seems  to  say.  Are  not  the  galleries  free  for  negroes, 
servants,  and  strangers  ?  .  .  .  I  shall  have  to  let  you  in,  I  sup- 
pose. Take  that  Prayer  Book,  and  keep  quiet ;  service  has  began. 
Don't  you  see  Mr.  Brooks  ? 

Tes,  we  do  see  the  Bev.  Phillips  Brooks,  a  tall,  stout,  power- 
fully built  man,  with  a  smooth  boyish  face,  and  very  near-sighted 
eyes,  which  nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  seem  to  search  you 
out  in  whatever  dark  comer  you  may  be  hidden.  He  is  reading 
the  service  with  a  thin  voice  and  rapid,  breathless,  almost  stutter- 
ing delivery,  and  yet  with  a  certain  impulsive  and  pleading  ear- 
nestness that  carries  even  Congregationalists  on  their  knees  and 
takes  them  with  him  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

To  reproduce  here  the    many  comments  upon  Phillips 

Brooks  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  Boston  would 
voL.n 
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be  impossible,  and  yet  to  neglect  them  altogether  would  be 
a  loss  to  his  biography.  The  time  never  came  when  people 
tired  of  portraying  him  or  of  writing  their  impressions. 
Those  who  wrote  were  not  more  eager  to  rehearse  than  were 
the  thousands,  who  had  not  heard  or  seen  for  themselves, 
eager  to  read  what  was  written.  It  is  part  of  the  story  of  his 
life  to  give  him  in  his  relations  with  the  great  body  of  people 
who  heard  him  gladly,  who  were  sure  that  something  imknown 
before  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit  was  now  enacting,  and  that 
it  behooved  them  to  catch  and  preserve  each  slightest  accent, 
as  an  almost  sacred  responsibility.  Thus  they  loved  to  de- 
scribe his  appearance  as  though  in  this  case  the  symmetry  of 
form  and  beauty  of  countenance  were  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  counterpart  of  the  spirit,  within,  and  nature  had  for  once 
succeeded  in  making  the  body  the  transparent  revelation,  the 
harmonious  accompaniment,  of  the  immortal  soul.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  many,  but  others  dissented:  — 

He  is  exceedingly  portly  and  also  very  tall ;  in  bearing  one  of 
the  most  commanding  men  of  his  day.  He  has  a  fine,  well-pro- 
portioned head,  covered  with  a  short  growth  of  thick  dark  hair, 
which  he  wears  easily  without  careless  indifference  and  also  with* 
oat  dainty  niceness.  ...  A  certain  throwing  of  his  head  up  and 
a  little  to  one  side  is  his  most  prominent  gesture ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  effective  that  it  is  not  strictly  elegant.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  voice,  bearing,  or  look  which  can  explain  his  almost  unexampled 
popularity.     For  popular  he  is  almost  beyond  precedent. 

He  stands  in  the  pulpit  [says  another  writer]  smooth-faced, 
full-voiced,  as  self-reliant  a  man  as  ever  occupied  such  a  station. 
He  indulges  in  few  gestures ;  he  has  no  mannerisms.  If,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  might  realize  the  popular  conception  of  an 
orator,  he  does  not  betray  the  possibilities  here.  He  provokes 
no  attention  to  predominant  spirituality  by  inferior  vitality. 
There  is  a  splendid  harmony  of  strength,  bodily  and  mental, 
which  prevents  the  measurement  of  either.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
out  of  his  desk  and  level  with  his  audience  that  you  realize  his 
stature.  In  the  lecture  room  or  crowded  street  he  stands  like 
Saul  among  the  people.  The  well-balanced  head  and  strong 
shoulders  draw  your  eyes  at  once.  He  dresses  well,  lives  well, 
and  holds  his  own  decidedly  in  social  circles.  .  •  •  His  power 
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18  not  limited  to  his  church  miniBtratioiis,  nor  is  he  m^Ving  him- 
self known  by  some  brilliant  special  development.  It  is  the 
whole  man  —  mentally,  morally,  and  spiritaidly,  leader,  helper, 
friend  —  which  is  attaining  such  preeminence.  But  when  he 
preaches,  yon  are  carried  away  to  the  need  of  men  and  of  your 
own  shortcomings,  and  have  no  present  consciousness  of  the  per« 
sonality  of  the  speaker.  A  transparent  medium  is  the  purest. 
Ton  do  not  think  of  Phillips  Brooks  till  Phillips  Brooks  gets 
through  with  his  subject. 

His  manner  of  entering  the  church  [says  another  observer]  was 
quite  peculiar.  He  hurried  in,  sweeping  his  left  arm  in  long 
circuits  and  glancing  quickly  about  and  abruptly  kneeling  at  the 
altar.  In  selecting  his  places  in  the  Prayer  Book  he  continued 
to  glance  nervously  about.  .  •  .  And  yet  there  was  something 
even  then  that  interested  one  in  him  and  gave  assurances  of  his 
sincerity.  His  complexion  is  dark,  his  forehead  low,  his  face 
full,  and  his  figure  and  motions  those  of  an  overgrown  lad ;  and 
yet  in  spite  of  all  and  through  all  there  is  a  struggling  for  good- 
ness and  culture.  .  .  .  The  sermon  was  a  model,  rapidly  de- 
livered and  yet  effectively,  when  the  preacher  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  lose  himself  in  it,  and  thrilling  the  hearer  by  every 
word.  .  .  .  There  was  apparently  as  little  aim  at  effect  in  the 
preparation  as  in  the  pronouncing  of  the  discourse,  but  it  was 
exquisitely  written  and  every  sentence  was  a  blade,  though  wreathed 
in  flowers.  The  hearer  was  both  transported  and  cut  down, 
delighted  with  the  rhetoric  that  saluted  his  ear  and  regaled  his 
taste,  and  penetrated  and  solemnized  by  the  truth  with  which  he 
was  addressed. 

Another  listener  goes  to  hear  him  at  St.  Mark's,  West 
Newton  Street,  one  Sunday  evening  in  midsummer,  allowing 
an  ample  half  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  only  to  find 
the  edifice  already  nearly  filled,  and  the  silent,  steady  stream 
of  worshippers  appropriating  every  available  spot  with  an 
earnestness  noticeable  to  the  merest  stranger,  and  this  al- 
though the  heat  is  intense  and  the  atmosphere  almost  stifling. 

A  stranger  [he  continues]  cannot  be  long  in  doubt  of  the  just- 
ness of  his  popularity,  as  he  enters  in  that  unpretending  manner 
and  goes  instantly  to  his  work,  without  a  seeming  thought  of  any- 
thing but  his  duty  as  a  worshipper.  Look  at  the  man !  Would 
you  not  look  at  him  twice  in  any  surroundings?  All  our  previous 
ideas  of  a  pale,  formal  stereotyped  EpiscofMd  minister  ...  are 
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put  to  flight  at  once  and  forever,  as  we  are  instantly  magnetized 
with  the  man's  polished  energy  and  the  spirit  he  infuses  into 
every  part  of  the  service.  With  a  physique  the  embodiment  of 
perfect  health,  you  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of  the  spirit- 
ualized consumptive  S3rmptoms  that  old-time  people  were  wont  to 
regard  as  a  sure  advance  towards  saintship.  A  round,  full, 
smooth  face,  shadowed  with  massive  eyebrows  and  lighted  with 
eyes  of  richest  black,  not  flashing  but  deep,  his  whole  expression 
so  free  from  guile  and  affectation,  and  every  movement  so  full  of 
inexhaustible  vitality,  that  he  seems  to  retain  all  the  wealth  of  a 
pure,  boyish  nature,  crystallized  into  perfect  manhood. 

Here  are  a  few  more  descriptions  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  the 
pulpit  and  of  his  manner  of  preaching:  — 

At  last  the  order  of  evening  prayer  is  concluded  and  the 
preacher  mounts  the  turret-like  pulpit.  He  is  clad  in  the  plain 
black  gown,  with  a  collar,  vest,  and  necktie  such  as  ordinary 
mortals  may  wear;  and  carries  a  manuscript  which  his  eyes, 
intently  following,  scarcely  leave  from  the  smoothing  out  of  the 
first  page  to  the  turning  of  the  last.  While  the  choir  are  singing 
the  final  verse  of  the  preliminary  hynm,  he  somewhat  nervously 
adjusts  the  tablet  before  him  to  his  height  and  the  lights  at  his 
side  to  his  eyes,  and  then  stands  motionless,  gazing  forth  for  a 
moment  with  a  pleasant  and  rather  inquiring  cast  of  countenance 
over  the  congregation.  .  .  .  His  sermon  to-night  is  from  Romans 
vii.  22:  ^^For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man."  .  .  .  The  sermon  is  scarcely  over  thirty  minutes  long, 
but  is  preached  with  so  rapid  an  utterance  that  from  the  lips  of 
another  it  might  take  a  third  longer.  It  is  founded  upon  an 
exegesis  which  b  novel,  but  its  proposition  commands  assent,  its 
argument  is  strong,  its  tone  is  exhilarating,  and  one  goes  from  it 
pondering  the  oft-repeated  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  Phillips 
Brooks's  preaching?     Where  is  the  hiding  of  his  power? 

When  he  reaches  his  sermon  [says  another  observer]  and 
plunges  into  his  subject,  as  if  it  were  a  message  from  heaven, 
delivered  for  the  first  time  to  mortals,  so  fresh  and  earnest  it  is, 
then  the  real  height  of  the  man's  power  is  reached.  ...  He 
avoids  all  the  old,  worn  grooves  of  reasoning,  and  leads  you  by  his 
own  routine  of  thought  into  the  clearest  and  simplest  comprehen- 
sion of  life's  duties  and  Grod's  demands.  And  as  he  is  lifted  by 
his  theme  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  with  a  marvellous  faith 
catches  a  glimpse  of  still  higher  sununits  to  be  reached,  like  a 
monntun  climber,   scaling  from  crag  to  crag,   you  are  rapidly 
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borne  along  with  him,  till  the  worries  of  earth  look  very  trifling 
from  the  crest  where  he  pauses. 

After  this  [according  to  another  report]  he  entered  the  polpit  in 
a  Uack  gown  and  annoonced  his  text,  Hebrews  ix.  22 :  ^*  Wherein 
was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
and  the  table  of  the  covenant."  •  .  .  This  meagre  outline  can 
convey  no  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  sermon.  .  .  .  His  style 
was  simplicity  itself.  Illustration  and  imagery  are  not  profuse 
but  perfect.  His  power,  however,  is  what  no  one  less  gifted  than 
he  can  describe  to  another  who  has  not  felt  it.  It  seems  to  come 
from  a  deep,  personal  experience  which  gives  his  message  author- 
ity. ...  He  has  a  certain  great-heartedness,  and  a  passionate, 
irrepressible  desire  to  bring  others  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  finds 
so  precious,  that  people  of  all  shades  of  belief,  and  no  belief,  are 
carried  along,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
seems  to  possess  him.  Out  of  twenty  or  more  of  his  sermons 
which  we  have  heard,  there  has  not  been  one  which  would  have 
been  unsuitable  for  a  revival  meeting.  Whatever  the  subject,  the 
central  thought  is  always  the  cross  of  Christ  —  the  goodness  of 
the  gospel  to  a  sinful  soul. 

A  stranger's  earliest  impressions  on  listening  for  the  first  time 
to  the  young  preacher,  whose  name  is  already  famous  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  denomination,  is  doubtless  amazement  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  words  and  sentences  follow  each  other  from 
his  lips.  Utterly  devoid  of  those  pulpit  mannerisms  and  affecta- 
tions of  which  the  world  b  weary,  his  first  utterance  seems  to 
fling  him  body  and  soul  into  his  subject.  .  •  .  It  is  the  earnest 
wrestling  of  a  brilliant  intellect  with  great  and  yet  simple  truths, 
evolving  new  and  startling  conceptions,  or  clothing  familiar 
thoughts  with  rare  and  subtle  beauty.  No  written  words  can  do 
justice  to  the  varied  powers  of  this  great  pulpit  orator.  He  has 
the  keenest  analytic  skill,  the  most  charming  purity  of  style,  a 
wonderful  grasp  of  glowing  imagery,  the  most  evident  sincerity, 
the  most  touching  pathos,  and  the  broadest  catholicity.  .  .  . 
There  are  none  of  our  so-called  popular  preachers  who  at  all 
resemble  Mr.  Brooks,  either  in  manner  and  style  of  delivery  or 
in  peculiarities  of  thought. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Brooks  puzzled  the  inquiring  minds 
bent  on  detecting  his  theological  bias.  But  acoording  to  the 
majority  of  the  best  opinion,  his  teaching  was  in  the  strict 
sense  Evangelical.     An  Old  School  Presbyterian  says :  — 
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Writing  from  an  "Orthodox  "  standpoint,  your  correspondent 
may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the-  joy  he  {elt  that  Puritan  truth 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher  now  most  admired  and  sought 
after  in  degenerate  Boston.  It  was  most  refreshing  and  hope- 
inspiring  to  hear  him. 

It  is  this  compound  [says  another  writer]  of  Broad  Church  lib- 
erality and  absolute  fixedness  and  certainty  as  to  points  of  belief 
and  faith  that  accounts  for  Mr.  Brooks's  wide  influence  in  the 
community. 

Here  and  there  [says  a  writer  in  the  Congregationalist]  you 
will  find  one  who  thinks  that  the  Unitarians  get  a  little  more 
comfort  out  of  his  preaching  than  he  ought  to  give  them.  But 
there  is  reason  for  the  remark  that  such  suspicions  are  mostly 
confined  to  those  who  seldom  hear  his  sermons,  if  in  some 
instances  they  are  not  unaccompanied  with  what  is  very  near  akin 
to  a  professional  jealousy.  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion 
from  those  qualified  by  knowledge  and  impartiality  to  judge,  and 
that  is  that  the  current  of  his  preaching  is  strongly  and  warmly 
Evangelical. 

One  other  testimony  to  his  power  as  a  preacher  comes 
from  New  York,  when  he  preached  at  Grace  Church  in  the 
year  1870.  The  occasion  rose  at  once  to  dignity  and  signi- 
ficance, calling  for  description  and  comment  which  found 
expression  in  the  "Evening  Post:"  — 

The  preacher  was  a  man  of  mark  in  every  sense,  and  the 
moment  you  set  eye  upon  him  you  asked  who  he  was,  if  you  did 
not  know  him  before.  .  .  .  There  was  no  look  or  tone  of  assump- 
tion in  him,  and  in  fact,  until  he  warmed  in  his  sermon,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  impress  you  with  remarkable  power. 
•  .  .  His  subject  was  positive  religion,  viewed  especially  in  its 
superiority  over  merely  negative  or  repressive  religion.  It  was  a 
strong  and  telling  and  glowing  argument  for  the  brave  virtue  that 
follows  the  '^  Spirit "  above  the  petulant  asceticism  that  is  always 
fighting  with  the  ''flesh."  The  preacher  held  his  congregation 
fixed  on  his  words  for  forty  minutes.  We  listened  to  him  with 
the  more  attention  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  memorable  sign  of 
the  times.  He  seems  to  be  run  after  more  by  young  people, 
especially  of  the  more  cultivated  class,  than  any  other  preacher, 
and  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  man  now  in  the  pulpit  of  Boston, 
—  that  city  so   renowned   for  its   theologians.  ...  It  is  not 
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difiBenlt  to  discoyer  the  secret  of  his  power,  although  he  has  not 
all  of  the  conditions  which  have  heen  regarded  as  essentials  of 
success  among  his  associates.  He  has  no  remarkable  qualities  of 
yoicO)  or  elocution,  or  gesture.  He  speaks  and  reads  very  rapidly 
and  has  no  dramatic  touches  of  pathos  or  humor.  He  does  not 
abound  in  original  metaphors  or  epigrammatic  points,  in  raS^e 
classic  allusions  or  profound  philosophic  distinctions.  He  has 
none  of  the  tragedian's  startling  tones  and  attitudes,  and  nothing 
of  the  buffoon's  grimace  and  merriment,  which  are  now  not  un- 
known in  the  pulpit.  But  the  power  of  the  man  lies  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  nature,  his  thought,  his  affections,  his  purpose,  and  his 
speech.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  he  lets  himself  out 
without  reserve,  without  affectation,  without  conceit,  without 
meanness.  His  sermon  flows  from  its  large  fountain  head  in  full, 
continuous  course,  now  in  easy  talk,  and  now  in  swelling  volume, 
and  now  in  dashing  force,  until  it  pours  into  the  open  sea  under 
the  eternal  heaven,  and  carries  you  on  its  grand  tide  to  its  glorious 
vision.  ...  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Harvard,  which  has 
been  so  eminent  for  the  cautious  accuracy,  careful  elegance,  and 
dainty  reserve  of  its  orators,  should  have  sent  such  an  unusual 
representative  into  the  pulpit,  and  that  her  representative  preacher 
now  is  this  stalwart  Broad  Churchman,  who  preaches  the  human- 
ity of  Channing  with  the  creed  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  strikes  at 
the  shirks  and  shams  of  our  day  with  the  dashing  pluck  and  the 
full  blood  of  Martin  Luther. 

Space  must  be  found  for  another  calm,  intelligent  estimate 
of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  preacher.  It  was  written  by  a 
Bostonian,  as  the  extract  just  given  was  from  the  pen  of  a 
New  Yorker,  by  a  Unitarian  who  abandoned  his  fold  to  listen 
to  him.     No  better  statement  than  this  was  ever  made :  — 

One  word  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ministry  which  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  attend  during  the  last  winter  (1869-70), 
listening  to  those  impressive  utterances :  — 

Where  all  is  oalm  and  deep  and  grave. 
With  a  foil  Miiil's  mature  aedatenesi ; 

where  the  overflow  of  vital  power,  and  wealth  of  poetic  imagina- 
tiouy  and  the  nameless  enchantment  of  genius  are  all  made  tribu- 
tary to  an  awful  earnestness  of  soul,  a  solemn  and  tender  sense  of 
responsibility  in  preacher  and  hearer,  which  sends  the  latter  away 
with  very  different  emotions  from  those  awakened  by  the  rhe- 
torical brilliancy,  or  dazzling  oratory,  or  mere  theatrical  perform- 
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ance  of  whatever  kind.  Of  three  points  which  make  this  ministry 
especially  attractive  we  notice,  first,  an  extraordinary  mental 
clearness  and  precision,  which  make  every  word  aid  in  guiding 
the  hearer  straight  to  the  point  intended ;  which  admits  no  re- 
dundance in  its  beautiful  and  finished  expression,  and,  in  its  most 
glowing  imagery  and  felicitous  illustration,  never  gives  the  idea  of 
external  ornamentation,  but  rather  deepens  the  impression  of  the 
truth  to  be  conveyed  as  by  the  exposition  of  a  purely  natural 
analogy  or  preteisting  correspondence  between  things  (Uvine  and 
human,  ^d  secondly,  we  are  impressed  by  its  rare  perwasiv^ 
nessj  —  a  power  of  taking  for  granted  assent,  which  almost  com- 
pels it,  an  emphasis  laid  on  points  of  agreement,  rather  than  on 
those  of  difference,  —  so  that  we  find  ourselves  addressed  from 
the  broad  ground  of  a  common  humanity  rather  than  from  the 
narrow  platform  of  doctrinal  distinctions,  and  are  led  to  recognize 
the  central  truths  which  underlie  and  comprehend  all  our  diversi- 
ties of  opinion.  But  once  more  and  including  all  the  rest,  we 
find  in  this  preaching  a  depth  of  thought  and  purpose,  a  scorch- 
ing analysis  of  character  and  motive,  that  cuts  clean  through  the 
crust  of  conventionalism  (whether  of  worldliness  or  religion),  and 
takes  us  to  those  depths  (shall  we  say?)  or  lifts  us  to  those 
heights  where  we  are  set  face  to  face  with  eternal  realities,  in 
whose  sight  the  poor  routine  of  our  daily  life  is  transfigured  with 
new  hope,  made  quick  with  grateful  impulse  and  weighty  with 
sacred  meaning. 

These  testimonies  all  belong  to  the  first  years  of  Phillips 
Brooks's  ministry  in  Old  Trinity  on  Summer  Street,  while 
he  was  making  the  conquest  of  Boston.  They  may  suffice  to 
show  how  the  city  was  moved  at  his  coming.  There  were 
those  of  course  who  doubted  whether  it  was  more  than  a 
passing  fashion,  some  of  whom  went  to  analyze  or  criticise 
but  for  the  most  part  remained  to  pray.  Those  were  wisest 
who  accepted  the  situation  as  inevitable,  recognizing  that 
some  strange  phenomenal  power  was  in  evidence  ;  that  this 
was  no  case  of  the  ordinary  sensational  preacher,  but  some- 
thing that  was  real  and  abiding,  and  as  deep  and  mysterious 
as  the  mystery  of  life  in  this  world.  If  it  may  have  been 
hard  at  first  for  the  Boston  clergy  to  bend  before  such  royal 
presence  in  the  pulpit,  they  did  not  show  it ;  they  demon- 
strated their  own  greatness  by  admitting  that  a  greater  had 
oome  among  them.     Still,  it  was  a  disturbing  experienoe  in 
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all  the  churclies.  It  was  a  source  of  further  disquiet  that  it 
was  impossible  to  classify  the  preacher  according  to  received 
canons  of  criticism.  Those  who  listened  in  order  to  sit  in 
judgment  sometimes  thought  they  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  his  strength  and  again  frankly  admitted  their  failure. 
^^His  power  consists  in  his  simplicity,"  said  one,  ^^ in  his 
earnestness  and  strength,  exhibited  in  the  expression  of  a 
theology  free  from  the  narrowness  and  technicalities  of  those 
dogmatic  schemes  which  make  religion  ridiculous  and  weigh 
it  down."  Another  said,  ^^Of  course  he  has  a  fine  intellect, 
but  it  is  the  warm,  earnest  heart  guiding  the  intellect  that 
gives  him  such  influence  over  his  hearers."  Still  another: 
*^He  knows  what  is  in  us  all.  He  speaks  out  of  the  common 
experience  and  comes  right  to  the  heart  of  men."  And 
again  thoi^ht  another :  — 

His  secret  does  not  lie  in  his  thought  or  his  style ;  not  in  his 
utterance,  which  is  rapid  almost  to  incoherency,  and  marred  by  an 
awkward  habit  of  misreading  his  writing,  a  delivery  unrelieved  by 
the  charm  of  a  musical  or  even  a  pleasant  voice ;  but  in  his  evi- 
dent honesty  of  conviction,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  earnestness 
of  desire, — he  does  not  think  of  himself  or  of  the  impression  he  is 
making;  also,  in  that  he  approaches  men  on  the  side  of  their 
hopefulness.  He  is  a  man  of  exceptionally  intellectual  abilities, 
but  the  moral  qualities  are  so  obvious  and  forceful  as  to  make 
the  other  seem  secondary. 

Those  who  made  no  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secret  were 
on  the  safer  side.  The  preacher  had  the  *Msion  and  the 
faculty  divine,"  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go;  of 
which  Plotinus  had  said,  as  quoted  by  Coleridge:  ^'It  is  not 
lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
subject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neither  appears  hither  nor 
again  departs  from  hence  to  another  place;  but  it  either 
appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought  not 
to  pursue  it  with  a  view  to  detecting  its  secret  source,  but  to 
watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us;  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waits  patiently 
for  the  rising  sun."  Somewhat  in  this  mood  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  people.     And  the  people  in  this  case  were 
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worthy  of  study,  as  was  the  preacher  to  whom  they  listened 
with  rapt  attention  and  in  a  wonderful  stillness.  They,  too, 
have  been  described  in  these  reports  from  which  extracts 
have  been  made.  It  seemed  to  some  as  though  the  congre- 
gations were  made  up  mostly  of  young  men,  to  others  as  if 
young  ladies  under  thirty  predominated. 

The  packed  congregations  of  old  Trinity  [says  one]  represent 
the  best  intellect,  the  most  cultivated  mmds,  as  well  as  the  rich- 
est families  in  Boston. 

It  is  pleasant  [says  another]  to  see  Phillips  Brooks's  audience 
and  to  analyze  it.  I  had  expected  that  it  was  exclusively  of  the 
more  educated  classes,  but  it  is  not ;  from  the  place  where  I  sat 
last  Sunday  evening  I  could  pick  out  easily  enough  the  sewing 
girls,  the  Boston  clerks,  the  men  of  leisure  and  of  study,  the  poor 
old  women  with  their  worn  and  pinched  and  faded,  but  thoughtful, 
earnest  faces ;  and  it  was  a  dear  sight,  all  those  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  riveted  to  the  countenance  of  Phillips  Brooks  and 
hanging  on  his  lips. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  popular  verdict  was  rendered: 
"Phillips  Brooks's  reputation  is  not  to  be  church  or  city 
limited.  So  thoroughly  genial,  strong-brained,  and  strong- 
hearted  a  man  will  of  necessity  find  a  wider  arena  than  can 
be  shut  in  by  any  lines  which  local  whim  or  habit  may 
draw." 

Somehow  [says  one  observer]  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  belongs 
to  the  Church  and  not  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  that  he  is  too 
large  a  man  for  the  enclosure  of  any  denomination;  and  that 
a  sketch  of  him  in  the  ^'Congregationalist "  is  just  as  pertinent 
as  in  the  "Churchman." 

And  another  writer  sums  up  the  situation  with  an  air  of 
finality :  — 

It  IB  easy  to  see  that  Phillips  Brooks  has  found  his  true  sphere 
in  Boston,  and  those  fond  souls  that  dream  of  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, disappointed  with  his  success  here,  may  safely  put  away 
that  delusive  hope.  He  has  not  been  long  in  Boston,  but  Boston 
knows  how  to  improve  her  own  advantages,  and  Phillips  Brooks  is 
already  a  household  deity  in  her  complacent  pantheon.  Harvard 
has  taken  him  under  her  wing,  and  he  is  already  one  of  her  mag- 
nates.    Boston,  secular  Boston,  quotes  him  familiarly  and  scarcely 
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remembers  that  he  ever  lived  out  of  si^t  of  Bunker  Hill.  Phila- 
delphia appreciated  and  valued  him.  Boston  appropriates  and 
canonizes  him  with  all  the  unapproachable  honors  of  the  '^  Cam- 
bridge set, "  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that  Boston  will  never  do 
with  him,  and  that  is  to  spoil  him  as  an  honest,  earnest,  fearless 
minister  and  man. 

From  Boston  and  the  city  ohurohes  the  influence  of 
Phillips  Brooks  went  forth  at  once  into  the  suburban  towns. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  must  belong  to  all  the  people 
and  occupy  an  interdenominational  position,  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  duties  as  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
Thus  during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  Boston  we 
find  him  preaching  in  Tremont  Temple  (Baptist),  in  the 
HoUis  Street  Church  (Unitarian),  in  Music  Hall  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,  in  the  Shawmut  Church  (Congregational) ; 
also  in  the  large  Methodist  Church  in  Charlestown,  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Salem,  in  the  Harvard  Church 
(Congregational),  Brookline,  and  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Old  Cambridge.  But  we  find  him  also  in  Episcopal  churches 
in  every  suburb  of  Boston.  Three  times  on  every  Sunday 
he  now  preached  as  a  rule,  and  as  there  were  not  Sundays 
enough  to  go  around  he  preached  on  week-day  evenings,  and 
whenever  he  preached  it  was  the  event  of  the  moment.  All 
this  was  not  the  manifestation  only  of  ecclesiastical  courtesy, 
it  was  a  personal  tribute  to  the  preacher.  No  other  Epis- 
copal clergyman  was  ever  given  a  similar  opportunity. 

Among  the  manifestations  of  his  larger  ministry,  a  special 
place  must  be  given  to  the  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel  in 
Cambridge.  It  had  been  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  to 
him  as  a  reason  for  coming  to  Boston,  that  this  new  and 
beautiful  chapel,  built  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Robert 
Means  Mason  of  Boston,  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School  and  for  Harvard  students,  would  be  put  at 
his  disposal.  It  had  also  been  urged  upon  him  by  Dr. 
Stone,  its  dean,  and  by  Dr.  Francis  Wharton,  one  of  its 
professors,  that  he  should  have  some  official  connection  with 
the  school;   but  this   proposition   he  does  not  appear  to 
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have  considered.  On  the  third  Sunday  evening  in  January, 
1870,  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
a  memorable  occasion  to  the  residents  of  Cambridge,  for  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  practice  to  be  continued  full  seven 
years  before  it  came  to  an  end.  On  the  third  Sunday  even- 
ing in  every  month,  during  all  this  time,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel,  till  his  regular  appearance 
became  a  prominent  feature  of  Cambridge  life.  From  the 
first  Sunday  that  he  preached  till  the  last  the  chapel  was 
densely  packed,  and  with  such  an  audience  as  Old  Cambridge 
can  furnish.  The  seating  capacity  was  estimated  at  about 
four  hundred,  but  a  hundred  camp  stools  were  provided  in 
the  aisles  and  vacant  spaces;  the  congregation,  regardless 
of  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  acconunodated  themselves  in  the 
spaces  allotted  to  the  clergy,  around  and  beneath  the  pulpit, 
and  during  the  sermon  l^e  doorways  were  thronged  with 
eager  hearers.  Long  before  the  service  began  people  were 
to  be  seen  rapidly  wending  their  way  toward  Brattle  Street, 
and  were  willing  and  glad  to  wait  an  hour  in  the  church 
in  order  to  secure  their  seats.  It  was  not  an  Episcopal  con- 
gregation, rather  it  was  composed  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  and  of  those  who  do  not.  Profes- 
sors and  students  of  Harvard  College  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  in  large  and  increasing  numbers.  The  spec- 
tacle was  an  inspiring  one  at  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  but 
hardly  more  inspiring  or  significant  than  that  which  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University  afforded.  If  Cambridge  had  any 
intellectual  prestige  or  superiority  to  other  academic  centres, 
it  was  represented  fully  in  those  audiences,  who  during  these 
years  came  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School. 

This  was  the  first  approach  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  College.  He  did  not  preach  in  Appleton 
Chapel  until  1873.  In  the  meantime,  from  1870,  he  took  a 
Bible  class  in  the  college,  composed  mostly  of  members  of 
the  St.  Paul's  Socieiy.  Among  his  pupils  who  hold  this 
early  relationship  in  grateful  remembrance  were  William 
Lawrence,  now  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  F.  W.  Tompkins, 
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reotor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the  young- 
est brother,  John  Cotton  Brooks,  reotor  of  Christ  Church, 
Springfield. 

Quite  as  striking  as  this  extension  of  his  influence  in 
eodesiastieal  or  religious  ways  was  his  recognition  in  secular 
Boston.  He  rose  quickly  to  the  place  of  a  foremost  citizen 
of  his  native  town,  whose  presence  at  every  civic  solemnity 
or  function  seemed  indispensable  to  its  completeness.  On 
such  occasions  he  took  his  part  with  dignity  and  gravity,  yet 
never  without  the  sense  of  amusing  incongruity  in  the  formal 
association  with  great  men  and  distinguished  citizens  to  whom 
as  a  boy  in  Boston  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with 
reverence.  The  child  in  him  was  perpetuated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  manhood's  obligations.  Thus  in  February, 
1871,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  Music  Hall  whose  aim 
was  to  awaken  public  interest  in  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
a  museum  of  fine  arts,  *^when  a  distinguished  array  of  lead- 
ing citizens  occupied  seats  upon  the  platform."  Among  the 
speakers  were  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  his  remarks  maintained  that  this  was  a  thing  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  He  pictured  clearly  the  state  of 
the  popular  mind  with  regaad  to  an  art  museum.  There  was  a 
certain  hardness  and  want  of  development  in  American  character 
on  its  SBsthetic  side;  an  art  museum  would  awaken  those  large 
ideas  of  life  and  nature  which  nothing  but  the  art  feeling  can 
awake,  —  a  boundless  good,  the  new  feeling  of  unworldliness,  and 
the  artistic  sense  it  would  create.  The  passion  of  our  people  to 
go  abroad,  when  we  have  so  much  natural  beauty  at  home,  was 
not  strange;  man  needs  man's  as  well  as  nature's  work,  and  hence 
Americans  flock  to  the  galleries  of  the  Old  World.  He  spoke  of 
what  he  gained  as  a  Boston  boy  in  the  Latin  School  out  of  the  old 
room  which  contained  the  wonderful  casts  of  Laoco(Sn  and  Apollo. 
He  thought  that  an  art  museum  would  help  every  minister  in 
Boston  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  people  crushed  by  the  dead  weight 
of  worldliness  to  higher  things.  He  spoke  [says  the  reporter] 
with  more  than  his  usual  earnestness  and  eloquence,  and  was 
frequently  appbmded. 

He  was  present  as  chaplain  at  the  third  reunion  of  the 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1871,  an  occasion  which  brought 
togetiier  Generals  Meade,  Hooker,  Fairchild,  Bumside, 
Logan,  Sheridan,  and  Pleasanton.  In  introducing  Mr. 
Brooks,  General  Meade  spoke  of  the  eminent  services  he  had 
rendered  during  the  war,  not  only  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  but  by  his  ministrations  in  the  hospitals  to  the  sick 
and  dying.  He  attended  a  large  meeting  at  Music  Hall  in 
commemoration  of  Italian  unity,  and  spoke,  together  with 
Dr.  Hedge  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple.  He  was  the  chaplain 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
June  17,  1871,  and  in  the  isH  of  this  year  he  officiated  in 
the  same  capacity,  making  the  prayer  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  of  Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University. 
When  the  Gb*and  Duke  Alexis  visited  Boston  in  1872,  the 
festivities  were  concluded  with  a  banquet  at  the  Bevere 
House,  at  which  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  presided,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  the  governor  and  mayor,  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  by  Messrs.  Lowell,  Dana,  and  Hillard.  Mr. 
Winthrop,  who  introduced  Mr.  Brooks,  spoke  of  him  as 
already  a  power  in  the  community,  as  welcome  to  social  and 
public  occasions  as  he  is  valued  as  a  pastor.  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  his  remarks,  dwelt  <m  this  feature  in  Bussian  history,  how 
all  Bussian  life  and  government  were  everywhere  pervaded 
with  religion,  —  a  religion  different  from  ours,  which  had 
yet  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  world.  He  described  the 
growth  of  the  (xrsdCO-Bussian  Church,  claiming  that  the  great 
work  it  had  done  for  civilization  should  be  recognized. 
America  and  Bussia  were  the  two  young  nations  of  the  world 
with  none  of  the  taint  or  stain  of  age.  *^The  youth  of  the 
guest  was  the  fit  expression  of  the  hopefulness,  the  large 
mysterious  future  which  was  before  his  country  and  his 
dynasty." 

In  1872  he  preached  the  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  at  its  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary.  The  sermon,  afterwards  published,  was 
a  notable  one,  from  the  text  in  Bevelation  xii.  7 :  *^  And  there 
was  war  in  heaven."  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Brooks 
that  though  he  hated  war  as  an  evil,  and  denounced  its  cm- 
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dty  and  inhumanity,  yet  when  it  came  to  representative 
oooasions,  he  took  a  different  view  and  subordinated  personal 
feeling:  — 

Force  has  a  divine  mission.  It  was  not  to  be  invoked  save 
for  divine  tasks,  never  for  the  mere  brutalities  of  selfishness,  or 
ambition,  or  jealousy,  or  worldly  rage,  or  for  the  mere  punctilios 
of  national  dignity.  So  far  as  war  had  justification  in  a  princi- 
ple it  was  this,  —  that  what  men  think  and  what  men  feel  should 
incorporate  itself  in  acticm.  The  late  civil  war  was  not  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  military  passion,  but  the  passion  of  civil  life, 
the  passion  of  home,  the  passion  of  education,  the  passion  of  reli- 
gion. It  was  not  war  but  peace  that  fought,  strange  as  the  para- 
dox may  seem.  This  was  the  claim  by  which  our  republic  may, 
with  no  unreasonable  pride,  boast  to  stand  among  nations  as 
Washington  among  men,  First  in  war,  first  in  peace;  first  in  war 
because  first  in  peace, 

One  other  remarkable  occasion  at  which  he  officiated  was 
known  as  the  Peace  Jubilee,  when  Boston  commemorated  in 
1872  the  reign  of  universal  peace  by  erecting  a  vast  tem- 
porary edifice  known  as  the  Coliseum.  Although  the  music 
to  be  furnished  by  a  choir  consisting  of  several  thousands  of 
voices,  with  a  correspondingly  large  orchestra,  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction,  yet  it  was  thought  becoming  at  the  formal 
opening  to  have  a  religious  service,  and  Phillips  Brooks  was 
invited  to  make  the  prayer. 

There  were  opportunities,  however,  to  take  part  in  civic 
solemnities  which  he  declined.  Such  was  the  invitation  by 
the  city  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1871.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  rostrum,  between  the  sermon  and  the  oration  or  lecture, 
invariably  declining  to  lecture,  in  spite  of  the  inducements 
pressing  and  attractive  which  were  offered  him.  The  familiar 
New  England  Lyceum  still  existed,  and  Mr.  Bedpath,  its  once 
famous  manager,  knew  well  the  value  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Mr.  Brooks  would  have  welcomed 
such  an  opportunity.  It  was  one  of  his  boyhood's  ideals.  That 
he  had  come  to  some  resolution  to  abide  by  the  limitations  of 
the  pulpit,  if  limitations  tiiey  were,  is  most  evident;  in  this 
he  was  wise,  and  here  lay  also  one  source  of  his  power,  diat 
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he  confined  and  concentrated  Iiis  energies  in  one  direction. 
For  the  ministry  is  the  most  jealous  of  all  professions,  and 
the  pulpit  tolerates  no  rival.  It  would  have  been  very  easy 
at  this  moment  for  him  to  have  been  distracted  from  his 
profession,  drawn  off  into  lines  of  literary  activity  where 
he  must  have  excelled,  because  he  had  for  them  a  native 
aptitude.  Thus  he  was  received  into  literary  circles  in 
Boston  as  a  peer  among  men  who  had  won  world  distinc- 
tion. But  when  he  was  urged  to  domesticate  himself  in 
Boston  as  a  man  of  literature,  as  by  the  editor  of  ^^The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,"  the  invitation  was  declined  and  the  temptation 
put  behind  him.  Whatever  he  did  must  have  its  close  rela- 
tion to  preaching;  it  was  the  preacher  who  was  speaking  at 
the  civil  functions  which  have  been  described;  he  could  not 
talk  or  write  without  preaching. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Brooks  were  immediately  demanded 
in  behalf  of  philanthropic  institutions  and  charitable  occa- 
sions. Every  movement  for  reform  requested  his  assistance. 
Without  identifying  himself  with  any  special  cause  he  gave 
his  support  to  every  effort  which  aimed  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  of  humanity.  The  list  is  a  long  one  of  organizations  to 
which  he  lent  his  presence  and  sympathy  in  these  earlier 
years,  —  the  Boston  Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Bos- 
ton Humane  Society,  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  the  Bald- 
win Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  the  Society  for  Dis- 
charged Female  Prisoners,  the  Idiots'  School  Corporation, 
the  Consumptives'  Home,  General  Armstrong's  Hampton 
School  in  the  South  for  the  education  of  negroes.  At  reli- 
gious anniversaries  he  was  wanted,  even  the  Free  Beligious 
Society  feeling  that  his  presence  would  not  be  amiss  in  their 
gatherings.  Equally  on  special  occasions  in  his  own  church 
was  he  called  to  speak,  —  before  the  Margaret  Coffin  Prayer 
Book  Society,  the  Episcopal  Church  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  with  a  peculiar  f  elici- 
tousness  and  distinctive  freshness  and  power  that  he  met 
these  situations,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  his  remarks  which 
invariably  followed  in  the  press. 
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Amidst  these  many  appeals  to  his  sympathy  the  cause  of 
children  and  of  young  people  was  most  near  his  heart,  or 
seemed  to  be.  The  two  organisations  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
possessed  him  as  if  he  were  exolusiyely  their  own.  And  these 
are  included  in  the  great  scheme  of  educational  institutions 
with  which  from  the  first,  and  through  all  his  later  years,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  identified  as  he  did  with  no  other  cause, 
his  relations  with  schools  and  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries constantly  increasing,  and  growing  always  more  influen- 
tial, tender,  and  intimate.  One  might  think  that  this  was  a 
compensation  to  him  for  his  own  exclusion  from  the  work  of 
a  teacher,  which  in  his  early  life  he  had  chosen  for  a  profes- 
sion. There  was  something  extraordinary  in  the  way  in 
which  schools  and  seminaries  and  colleges  looked  to  him  as 
the  one  man  to  give  the  fitting  word  tor  both  scholars  and 
teachers.  He  knew  how  to  address  them  from  within  their 
own  sphere.  This  could  not  have  been  unless  he  had  shown 
some  special  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  education  or  in- 
sight into  its  methods,  and  above  all  a  sacred  reverence  for 
the  work  it  was  doing.  In  great  measure  it  was  his  by  in- 
heritance and  by  no  effort  of  his  own.  But  so  it  was  that 
from  the  time  he  came  to  Boston  he  proved  the  teachers' 
ally  and  friend,  and  there  was  a  spontaneity  in  the  action  of 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  who  sought  his  aid  as 
by  infallible  instinct.  Thus  in  1870  he  was  elected  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard  College.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  annu- 
ally the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Yassar 
College  where  he  made  an  address;  to  Andover  where  he 
spoke  to  the  pupils  of  the  Abbott  Academy  on  **  Methods 
of  Instruction  Human  and  Divine,"  ^^and  the  address  was 
like  the  author,  noble,  affectionate,  and  winning;"  he  was 
chosen  to  make  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
bu3ding  of  the  Bradford  Academy,  and  his  subject  was  "The 
Personal  Character  of  Force  and  Truth."  He  gave  another 
address  at  Mr.  Gannett's  School  in  Boston  at  its  closing 

exercises.    As  an  overseer  at  Harvard,  he  was  one  of  the 
voL.n 
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Board  of  Visitors  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  he 
soon  came  into  close  relations  with  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge.  He  still  retained  his  position  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  giving  to  it  his 
most  loyal  affection  and  support.  In  1870  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  preach  before  its  alumni.  To  these  many  ad- 
dresses he  brought  the  same  careful  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. He  was  maturing  his  distinctive  principle,  which  was 
afterwards  to  appear  in  books  in  more  impressive  and  final 
form.  He  could  not  visit  school  or  college,  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  educational  process  in  any  of  its  stages,  without 
asking  himself  the  fundamental  question  of  his  own  youthful 
preparation.  How  is  the  power  of  ideas  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  will?  The  question  of  education  was  only  in 
another  form  the  problem  of  the  pulpit.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
note-books  he  gives  hints  of  the  thoughts  passing  through  his 
mind:  — 

The  whole  educational  idea  needs  revision  and  is  getting  it. 
All  these  years  there  have  been  a  few  influences  called  education, 
but  others  have  been  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work.  The  man 
at  thirty,  what  has  made  him  what  he  is?  Now  these  are 
things  claiming  recognition.  The  question  is  how  far  they  can 
be  ^ught  into  the  methods  of  a  school,  and  how  far  a  general 
basis  can  be  foond  common  to  all  trades.  There  is  hope  of  thk 
to  some  extent. 
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CaSAPTER  n 
1869-1872 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CX)BR£8PONI>ENC£  AND  FROM  NOTE-BOOKS. 
SOCIAL  LIFE.  THE  SUMMER  ABROAD.  FORMATION  OF 
THE  CLERICUS  CLUB.  DESTRUCTION  OF  TRINITr  CHURCH 
IN  THE  BOSTON  FIRE 

We  have  seen  Iiow  Phillips  Brooks  was  leoeived  in  Boston, 
what  impression  was  made  by  his  preaching,  and  how  diver- 
sified was  his  aotivitj  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  min- 
istry at  Trinity  Church.  We  now  turn  to  ^e  more  personal 
side  of  his  life,  to  the  impression  Boston  made  upon  him. 
What  hints  may  be  gathered  about  tdie  man  himself,  who, 
while  he  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  souls  of  others,  still 
always  remained  in  and  with  himself  alone,  guarding,  as  it 
seemed,  the  shrine  of  his  perscmality  from  the  gaze  of  those 
who  fain  would  know  him  in  conventional  ways. 

His  manner  at  this  time  was  marked  by  the  signs  of  ex- 
uberant vitality;  he  appeared  to  have  a  larger  d^;ree  of  life 
and  of  health  than  other  men  possess,  and  a  boundless  hope- 
fulness. He  went  up  and  down  on  his  missions  or  in  his 
social  relations  with  a  certain  power  of  arousing  or  of  excit- 
ing all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  capacity  for 
tr^iing,  his  talent  for  nonsense,  had  not  diminished  by  the 
change  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  In  the  photograph 
which  best  represents  him  at  this  period  there  is  a  look  of 
profound  inward  peace  and  contentment,  but  withal  an 
amused  smile,  as  the  commentary  on  what  he  was  observing. 
It  is  the  eye  of  one  who,  reading  others  and  studying  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  does  not  impart  the  secret  of  his  own 
life  in  casual  conversation.  In  this  respect  he  could  be 
almost  exasperating.      Those  who  felt   disposed  to   hold 
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serions  discourse  with  him,  such  as  they  deemed  becoming 
to  his  office,  were  disappointed  when  a  question  called  for 
an  answer  revealing  the  inner  life.  He  met  them  frankly 
and  with  the  utmost  kindness,  with  so  great  charm  of  manner 
that  they  felt  drawn  to  him  by  an  irresistible  impulse;  but 
when  they  undertook  to  sound  him  upon  opinions  which 
would  betray  his  inward  nature,  he  was  like  a  young  colt 
watching  for  the  first  sign  of  harness  or  halter;  in  a  moment 
he  had  vanished  in  quick  flight  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
field,  and  to  follow  him,  to  come  near  him  again,  was  impos- 
sible. The  passion  for  freedom,  the  refusal  to  be  entangled 
or  betrayed  until  he  knew  his  ground  and  was  sure  of  abso- 
lute sincerity,  was  his  marked  characteristic.  But  if  one 
would  be  content  with  an  hilarity  which  played  upon  life  and 
shook  together  its  various  elements  as  in  the  pictures  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  then  he  would  meet  him  upon  more  than  equal 
terms.  His  bearing  seemed  to  indicate  a  man  who  had 
never  known  sorrow  or  disappointment  in  cherished  hopes, 
to  whom  life  appeared  as  enchanted  ground,  who  wore  the 
crown  of  the  victor,  and  possessed  some  subtle  power  of 
transforming  all  situations  into  victories.  And  yet  it  had 
been  no  slight  experience  which  had  transplanted  him  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston.  Though  he  loved  Boston  with  all  his 
heart,  and  had  done  so  from  his  childhood,  yet  it  was  like 
the  love  of  a  child  for  its  home,  to  whom  other  homes  may 
appear  more  attractive,  richer  in  the  fascinations  of  life.  It 
took  him  several  years  before  he  ceased  to  hunger  for  Phila- 
delphia. Intensely  tenacious  as  he  was  of  old  friendships, 
and  slow  in  forming  new  ones,  there  was  something  almost 
unnatural  in  severing  the  sacred  ties  which  bound  him  to  a 
hundred  homes  in  the  city  he  had  left  behind.  It  looked 
almost  like  disloyalty  or  treachery  to  the  hearts  which  loved 
him  and  sorrowed  for  his  departure  that  he  should  begin  at 
once  to  create  new  ties  in  Boston  homes,  in  a  perfunctory, 
ministerial  manner.  It  was  long  before  he  entirely  outlived 
this  feeling.  Indeed  he  never  quite  outgrew  it.  Phila- 
delphia remained  the  city  of  joy  and  beauly;  it  stood  for  the 
romance  of  life,  the  home  of  his  immortal  youth. 
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Thus  hardly  had  he  reached  Boston  in  the  fall  of  18689 
when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  flying  visit.  He 
writes  to  Miss  Mitchell,  November  7,  1869 :  — 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  dreadfully  jealous  of  any  one  who  steps 
into  my  place  at  Holy  Trinity  in  spite  of  my  great  desire  to  see 
it  filled,  which  is  very  onreasonable  and  womanly  in  me  of  coarse, 
bat  natural.  I  am  seeing  my  people  and  like  them  very  much 
indeed.  There  are  many  more  young  people  among  them  tKft"  I 
had  supposed.  I  do  not  feel  as  much  as  I  expected  the  embarrass- 
ment of  old  associations. 

Before  Christmas  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
and  on  his  return  he  writes  to  Miss  Mitchell,  December  24, 
1869:  — 

My  visit  was  very  bright  and  pleasant.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  BiDk  out  of  the  strain  and  tension  of  tibiis  new 
life  into  the  long-tried  friendship  of  my  few  kind  friends.  Two 
weeks  from  to-night  I  shall  be  at  your  board  again.  Till  then  I 
am  impatient.  We  have  had  a  Christmas  Tree  at  Trinity  this 
afternoon,  which  went  off  very  nicely.  Christmas  has  been  as 
pleasant  as  strangers  could  make  it. 

To  his  brother  Arthur,  who  asked  him  as  the  year  1869 
was  closing  whether  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  right 
in  coming  to  Boston,  he  answered  that  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  and  tell  him  at  the  end  of  another  year. 

His  correspondence  with  Miss  Mitchell,  which  runs  through 
the  first  five  years  after  his  coming  to  Boston,  enables  us  to 
trace  the  external  events  of  his  life  with  the  advantage  of 
his  own  comment.  But  he  rarely  goes  much  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  and  the  extracts  from  this  correspondence 
which  follow  need  to  be  supplemented  from  other  sources,  in 
order  to  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  man. 

Oh,  that  they  would  get  a  rector!  The  sight  of  the  parish  the 
other  day  convinced  me  how  much  they  needed  one  to  step  in  just 
now  and  take  the  loose  reins.  All  is  ready  to  run  as  steadily  and 
vigorously  as  ever,  but  with  a  little  longer  delay  there  will  be 
degeneracy  and  dropping  to  pieces,  which  will  be  hard  to  repair. 
McYickar  cannot  come,  and  they  will  not  settle  on  him;  why 
can't  they  call  Willie  Huntmgton?     (December  31,  1869.) 
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Trinity  is  doing  beaatifolly,  the  church  is  fall,  the  lecture  on 
Wednesday  evenings  is  crowded,  we  are  just  starting  a  mission, 
our  collections  have  doubled  what  they  were,  the  people  have  a 
mind  to  work.  There  is  no  opposition  worth  speaking  of  to  the 
idea  of  a  new  church,  and  we  shall  get  it  very  soon.  If  anybody 
says  that  I  am  disappointed  in  Boston,  tell  them  from  me  it  is 
not  so.  I  knew  just  what  to  expect,  and  I  have  found  just  what 
I  expected.  Last  Sunday  evening  I  preached  for  the  first  time  at 
Cambridge  at  the  new  chapel.  It  was  crowded  mostly  with  stu- 
dents, and  all  went  off  very  well.  I  am  to  go  there  once  a  month. 
(January  20,  1870.) 

The  thing  that  dissatisfies  me  most  this  winter  is  the  way  I 
have  had  to  live  and  work.  I  have  read  nothing  for  three  months, 
and  though  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  indeed,  yet  three 
months  is  a  big  slice  to  take  clean  out  of  one's  life  and  give  away. 
But  things  will  be  better  in  this  respect  by  and  by,  and  mean- 
while I  am  getting  a  whole  shelf  full  of  books  that  I  mean  to  read 
in  that  golden  day  which  is  always  just  ahead  when  I  have  leisure 
enough.     (January  24,  1870.) 

The  dreadful  certainty  of  some  people  grows  terrible  to  me,  and 
the  more  sure  I  grow  of  what  we  ought  to  do  and  of  what  we  are 
in  the  world  for,  the  more  dreadful  it  seems  to  have  dropped 
anchor  in  the  midstream  and  fancy  we  are  at  our  journey's  end. 
As  to  "where  they  will  bring  up  "  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I 
fancy  somebody  does.  •  •  •  "I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless 
way.  I  shall  arrive.  What  time,  what  circuit  ^r^,  I  ask  not. 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive.  He  guides  me  and 
the  bird.     In  His  good  time."     (January  27,  1870.) 

I  have  been  dining  at  Mr.  Charles  Perkins's.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brimmer,  Longfellow,  and  Tom  Appleton  were  there.  It  was 
pleasant  and  easy.  The  Perkinses  have  endless  pictures  and  art 
things  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Appleton  I  like  exceedingly,  for  he  is 
not  merely  bright,  but  generous  and  kind  and  simple.  (February 
10,  1870.) 

I  find  my  winter's  record  runs  into  a  dreadful  statement  of 
whom  I  have  seen,  not  what  I  have  read  or  what  I  have  done. 
It  has  been  a  winter  of  acquaintance-making.  I  know  some  five 
hundred  people  that  I  did  n't  know  in  October,  and  that  is  all. 
Except  as  a  very  general  sort  of  basis  for  future  work  it  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  Lent  is  just  upon  us,  and  while  it  is  a  time 
that  one  would  like  to  spend  with  a  people  that  I  know  better 
than  I  yet  know  these  Trinity  folks,  yet  I  shall  enjoy  it  with 
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them.  We  are  to  have  oar  usual  senrices,  just  as  we  used  to  at 
Holy  Trinity,  and  besides,  I  liave  undertaken  what  I  expect  to 
be  very  much  interested  in^  a  Bible  class  for  Lent  in  college  at 
Cambridge,  where  there  are  a  good  many  young  men  who  desire 
it,  and  ifdio  came  and  asked  me  for  it.  ...  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  depending  on  my  next  visit  to  Philadelphia.  •  .  . 
I  am  writing  on  Monday  morning,  when  I  am  giving  myself  a 
little  indulgence  after  a  hard  day  yesterday.  (February  28} 
1870.) 

Have  you  read  Emerson's  new  volume  [Letters  and  Social 
Aims]?  How  delightful  it  is!  I  speak  not  from  the  point  of 
a  Bostonian,  but  with  the  mouth  of  absolute  humanity.  Is  n't 
it  delightful  to  have  a  creature  so  far  outside  of  all  our  ordinary 
toss  and  tumble,  describing  life  as  if  it  were  a  smooth,  intelligi- 
ble, well-oiled  machine,  running  along  without  noise  on  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  seen  by  him  with  a  special  telescope  and  then 
described  to  us,  instead  of  being  this  jarring,  jolting,  rattling  old 
coach,  which  almost  drives  us  crazy  with  its  din,  and  won't  be 
greased  into  silence?  It 's  a  capital  calm  book  to  read  at  night 
before  you  go  to  bed,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  go  in  the  morn- 
ing right  after  breakfast,  with  the  day's  work  before  you. 
(March  9,  1870.) 

This  is  Tuesday.  Do  you  remember  the  old  Tuesdays?  For 
five  years  I  think  we  hardly  missed  once,  when  we  were  all  in 
town,  of  going  to  Race  Street,  and  eating  our  dinner  together^ 
with  a  long  talk  afterwards.  How  completely  that  is  over  now. 
Mrs.  Cooper  gone,  and  Cooper  in  Palestine;  and  Strong  and 
Richards,  who  were  part  of  us  for  a  while,  in  Kenyon  and  Provi- 
dence ;  and  I  here.  Ton  hold  the  field  alone.  Now  and  then  of 
a  Tuesday  it  all  comes  over  me  with  a  little  swash  of  blue. 
(March  22,  1870.) 

Last  night  I  had  my  Cambridge  class  again.  There  were  fifty 
young  men  there.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  it.  It  is  the 
most  inspiring  and  satisfactory  teaching  in  the  world.  (March 
29,  1870.) 

Have  you  read  Disraeli's  new  novel  ?  I  like  it  ever  so  much. 
It  is  full  of  such  swell  people.  One  lives  with  dukes  and 
duchesses  in  a  way  that  delights  me  with  mild  snobbishness. 
(May  26,  1870.) 

Have  you  read  Kent  Stone's  story  [The  Invitation  Heeded]  of 
his  conversion?  As  an  appeal  it  seems  to  me  powerful,  as  an 
argument  weak.     It  may  touch  some  people  strongly.     Poor  fel- 
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low!  there  is  something  dreadfully  sad  in  a  man  telling  himself 
and  the  world  over  and  over  again  that  he  is  happy,  as  he  does 
for  so  many  hundred  pages.     (June  8,  1870.) 

On  June  28  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  had  planned 
to  spend  the  sununer  in  a  pedestrian  trip  through  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol.  He  landed  at  Cherbourg,  and  after  a 
few  days  at  Paris  went  to  Geneva,  to  be  joined  there  by  his 
friend  Cooper.  They  were  disturbed  by  rumors  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  but  were  soon  out  of  reach  of 
telegraph,  and  for  some  days  knew  nothing  of  the  truth. 
They  first  realized  the  existence  of  war  by  its  interference 
with  the  Miracle  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  which  Brooks  had 
counted  upon  seeing,  the  one  great  human  interest  for  which 
he  sighed  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  As  to  the 
war,  he  regarded  it  as  wicked  and  unnecessary.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  Germany,  while  France  seemed  to  him  in- 
solent and  arrogant  beyond  herself.  After  some  four  weeks 
of  tramping  in  Switzerland,  face  to  face  with  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Bosa,  the  Matterhom,  the  Jungfrau,  he  went  down 
into  Italy  and  thence  into  the  Tjrrol,  which  was  new  to  him. 
Almost  every  day  saw  a  good  many  miles  of  walking  accom- 
plished. He  was  a  restless  traveller,  uneasy  unless  at  work 
and  seeing  something  new.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
natural  scenery  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  but  he 
never  failed  to  be  touched  by  the  contact  of  nature  with 
humanity.  The  scenery  he  describes  as  gorgeous,  the  towns 
as  picturesque.  Ischl  ^4s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  "We  drove  through  the  valley  of 
Salza,  till  far  up  among  the  hills  we  came  to  the  very  beau- 
tiful watering  place  of  the  Austrians,  Bad  Gastein.  It  is 
lovely  as  a  dream,  just  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  with  a  wild 
cataract  playing  down  through  it  and  splendid  mountains 
towering  above."  Here  stray  rumors  reached  him  of  the 
terrible  war,  with  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  French,  which 
had  thrown  all  Europe  into  confusion.  Of  Meran  he  writes 
to  his  brother  Frederick:  "Cleveland  is  pretty,  but  this  is 
prettier.  A  lovely  old  valley  with  vineyards  at  its  bottom, 
and  running  up  to  the  tops  of  the  high  hills  that  shut  it  in. 
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Old  castles  and  modem  ohatoanx  looking  down  from  every 
side,  and  in  the  midst  this  queer  old  town,  with  peasants  in 
their  picturesque  Sunday  clothes  strolling  back  and  forth 
over  the  ridge  that  crosses  the  little  Adige,  and  an  Italian 
sky  and  sunlight  over  everything/'  From  Meran  to  Inns- 
bruck, then  over  the  Stelvio  Pass,  ^the  grandest  in  Europe,'' 
till  they  came  to  Bormio,  ^^as  pretly  a  little  spot  as  there  is 
to  be  found  anywhere." 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  he  experienced  in  travelling 
was  the  shortness  of  the  beds.  He  writes  to  Frederick,  ^^  Yon 
and  I  are  too  long;  you  will  have  an  awful  time  with  the 
beds  when  you  come  into  these  parts."  He  speaks  of  having 
escaped  from  bed  at  an  imtimely  hour,  **  because  I  could  not 
stretch  out  straight  or  make  the  narrow  bedclothes  oome 
over  me."  He  was  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  August,  having 
met  with  no  obstacles  in  getting  there,  though  under  constant 
apprehension.  The  city  was  still  gay,  even  when  the  Prus- 
sians were  believed  to  be  only  two  or  three  days  distant  and 
the  memorable  siege  was  impending.  Again  he  was  in  Paris 
on  the  6th  of  September,  ^^too  busy  and  exciting  a  day  to 
write;  there  was  a  bloodless  revolution,  and  we  went  to  bed 
last  night  imder  a  republic.  I  saw  the  whole  thing,  and 
was  much  interested  in  seeing  how  they  make  a  government 
here." 

MsBJjr,  Ttbol,  August  14, 1870. 

Mt  dbab  Weib,  —  Cooper  and  I  have  been  spending  a  week 
among  the  Dolomite  Mountains  in  the  very  heart  of  T^rol,  and 
we  have  wished  so  often  that  you  were  wiUi  us  that  I  have  been 
much  put  in  mind  of  you  all  the  week,  and  now  that  we  have 
elimbed  up  into  this  nest  of  vineyards  for  Sunday,  I  am  going  to 
do  what  I  have  meant  to  do  ever  since  we  got  among  the  hills, 
and  write  a  report  of  myself.  The  hills  have  been  too  many  for 
me.  They  have  piled  in  by  the  hundreds  and  buried  my  best 
intentions  of  letter- writing,  —  hills  of  all  sorts,  big  and  little, 
Switts  and  Tyrolean,  grassy  and  snowy,  with  glaciers  and  without 
glaciers,  each  sort  always  fiercer  than  the  sort  before  it,  and  last 
of  all  these  wonderful  Dolomites,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  way  of  mountains  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  lie 
in  a  vast  group  to  the  east  of  the  Oreat  Brenner  road  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Puster,  that  which  runs  through  Tyrol  from  west  to 
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6Mt.  The  great  Ampezzo  road  into  Italy  runs  right  through  their 
midst.  They  shoot  up  singly  or  in  vast  groups  and  ranges,  sheer 
masses  of  rock,  hlack,  red,  or  dauding  white,  three,  four,  five  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  sky,  with  tops  indescribahly  hroken  into  spires 
and  towers  and  castles,  with  great  hattresses  against  their  sides  and 
acres  of  snow  upon  their  sloping  roofs.  Between  the  groups,  right 
from  their  yeiy  feet,  start  down  the  most  exquisite  steep,  green 
valleys  overrunning  with  luxuriant  cultivation,  with  picturesque 
villages  clinging  to  their  sides,  and  wild  hrooks  brawling  along 
their  bottoms.  From  valley  to  valley  you  climb  over  steep  mead- 
owy passes  standing  between  two  of  the  giants  at  the  top. 
Everywhere  grand  views  are  opening  of  the  great  Marmolata, 
which  is  the  King  of  all  these  mountains  with  his  miles  of  snow. 
The  constant  contrast  of  wild,  rugged  majesty  with  the  perfect 
softness  and  beauty  of  the  valleys  is  very  fascinating.  The  moun- 
tains get  their  name,  oddly  enough,  from  a  certain  M.  Dolomieu. 
He  did  n't  make  them,  but  some  years  ago  he  first  discovered 
what  they  were  made  of.  I  believe  it  is  some  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  magnesia.  I  wonder  if  some  day  a  metaphysician,  or,  if 
the  materialist  people  are  right,  a  physician,  of  the  future  finds  out 
at  last  what  this  human  nature  of  ours  is  made  of,  whether  the 
whole  race  will  be  named  over  again  for  him  and  we  shall  all 
have  to  be  called  by  his  name  forever  and  ever.  How  the  moun- 
tains must  have  laughed,  or  frowned,  at  the  poor  little  Frenchman 
who  said,  ^^I  have  found  out  that  you  are  magnesia,  and  so  you 
must  be  called  Dolomites  eternally." 

These  southern  Tyroleans  are  very  interesting  people.  There 
is  a  pleasant  mixture  of  Grerman  and  Italian  in  their  character, 
as  there  is  in  their  dress  and  language  and  look.  They  are  very 
cheerful  and  very  industrious,  the  men  handsome  and  many  of  the 
young  women  pretty.  Their  beds  are  short  and  the  bread  is 
awful,  but  they  always  give  yon  your  candle  with  a  ^^May  you 
sleep  well,"  aiKl  tell  you  that  dinner  is  ready  with  a  ^^May  yon 
dine  well, "  that  makes  the  footboard  seem  a  little  softer  and  the 
bread  not  quite  so  musty.  If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
sneeze,  the  whole  country  takes  off  its  hat  and  ^^God  bless  you  " 
resounds  from  every  Dolomite  in  the  land.  Here  on  Sunday  they 
are  sunning  themselves  in  the  pleasant  gardens  of  the  Meran, 
looking  as  picturesque  as  possible  with  tiieir  tall  hats  and  red 
jackets  and  big  green  suspenders  and  great  embroidered  belts  and 
bare  knees  and  black  breediee.  They  are  thoroughly  hospitable, 
and  help  a  fellow  out  with  his  imperfect  vocabulary  by  generally 
knowing  just  what  he  wants,  or  at  any  rate  what  it  is  best  for  him 
to  have.     If  you  could  see  the  route  that  Cooper  and  I  have  come 
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over,  yoa  would  know  that  a  very  little  German  can  go  a  great 
way  in  Tyrol. 

Meanwhile  this  disheartening  war  goes  on,  and  we  hear  of  it  at 
intenrals  in  the  monntains.  These  Anstrians  hate  hoth  sides  so 
thcmmghly  that  any  news  of  battle  is  welcome  to  them  because 
one  side  is  beaten  and  some  of  their  enemies  are  killed.  The 
great  battle  of  last  week  and  the  unexpected  rout  of  the  French 
has  changed  the  look  of  things.  With  Paris  in  his  rear  already 
sizzling  with  roTolution  and  the  Prussian  cavalry  afront  of  Metz, 
it  does  seem  possible  that  this  war  may  be  the  suicide  of  the 
wretch  who  has  brought  it  on  with  all  its  horrors  so  needlessly 
and  wickedly.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  make  one  so 
despondent  about  human  nature  and  the  world  who  was  inclined 
that  way  as  just  such  a  war  as  this  coming  at  this  time  of  the 
day  in  history. 

Cooper  sends  you  his  love  and  wishes  you  had  been  with  us 
among  these  Dolomites.  The  poor  fellow  is  groaning  over  a 
letter  in  the  next  room.  He  and  I  are  alone  now.  Newton  was 
with  us  for  ten  days,  and  I  liked  him  exceedingly.  We  go  hence 
by  Innsbruck,  then  by  the  Finstermtlnz  and  Stelvio  passes  into 
Italy.  Then  through  the  Engadine  north  again,  and  I  go  to 
Paris  if  I  can  get  there.  I  sail  on  the  10th  of  September.  I 
hope  to  find  at  Innsbruck  the  letter  you  promised  me  from  the 
Pictured  Bocks.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  summer.  God 
bless  you  always.^  P.  B. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Brooks's  letters  to  Miss 
Mitchell  after  his  return  from  Europe :  — 

I  got  in  New  York  Stanley's  new  volume  of  Essays,  some  of 
which  I  have  seen  before,  but  all  of  which  are  interesting. 
There  is  an  essay  on  the  ^'Beligion  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
which  is  the  best  statement  I  have  seen  of  the  characteristics  and 
prospects  of  what  we  call  the  '^  Broad  Church  '*  movement.  Do 
read  it.  His  views  about  Church  and  State  I  can't  agree  with, 
but  it  is  the  only  strong  ground  on  which  an  Englishman  can  put 
the  question,  and  for  all  Englishmen  must  have  weight.  What 
capital  English  he  always  writes  ?  I  send  you  a  number  of  the 
Harvard  boys'  paper  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Hu^es's  visit  to 
them,  which  was  very  pleasantly  done.  I  missed  seeing  him  at 
Mr.  Fields's  by  my  Pennsylvania  visit.     (October  17,  1870.) 

1  a,  Lettera  of  Travdy  by  Phillipe  Bzooks,  for  fuller  detaili  ol  this  and  other 
jovmeys  abroad. 
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I  am  reading  Huxley's  new  ''Lay  Sermons.'*  How  derer  it 
is,  how  mneh  the  man  ^ows,  and  how  brilliantly  he  writes.  Bat 
it  is  like  most  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,  most  books  for  the 
people  that  popularize  science.  It  is  patronizing  and  mince- 
meaty,  and  he  is  particularly  belligerent  about  the  theologians  in 
a  way  that  does  not  do  credit  to  his  discrimination  or  temper. 
...  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  only  a  year  ago  that  I 
preached  my  last  sermon  in  Holy  Trinity,  and  we  all  travelled 
together  to  New  York  the  next  morning.  It  seems  a  half  dozen 
years  at  least.  My  first  year  here  in  Boston  has  been  on  the 
whole  successful.  I  have  done  as  much  with  Trinity  as  I  had  any 
right  to  expect  to  do,  and  we  are  on  a  footing  now  to  do  more. 
But  it  has  not  been  the  pleasant  life  that  the  old  one  was,  and 
while  there  has  been  much  to  enjoy,  there  has  been  more  anxiety 
and  worry  than  ever  was  of  old.  But  I  dare  say  I  shall  like 
it  better.  Meanwhile  don't  think  I  am  blue.  (November  10, 
1870.) 

I  don't  feel  theological  this  morning.  It  is  too  near  Christ- 
mas,  which  always  upsets  theology  entirely.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  write  a  Christmas  sermon  yet  that  was  in  the  least  a 
theological  satisfaction  to  me  or  anybody  else.  So  we '  11  put  the 
questions  on  the  shelf  till  next  week.  I  am  so  glad  that  Chrbt- 
mas  is  coming,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  why.  This  is  the  only 
day  whose  associations  have  much  power  over  me.  I  don't  care 
a  great  deal  about  Anniversaries,  but  Christmas,  with  its  whole 
spirit,  into  which  we  all  seem  to  slip  so  easily  year  after  year,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  to  me,  and,  as  I  go  about  the  streets,  the 
details  in  these  few  days  beforehand,  which  are  vulgar  enough  in 
themselves,  —  men  mounting  up  spruce  boughs  in  churches  and 
men  carrying  home  turkeys  by  the  legs,  —  all  g^ve  me  ever  so 
much  pleasure.  And  I  like  it  more  and  more  as  I  get  older. 
(December  23,  1870.) 

The  smallpox  was  prevailing  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  writes  to  Miss  Mitchell,  inviting  her  to  Boston :  — 

We  will  take  good  care  of  you  in  our  cold-blooded  sort  of  way, 
and  when  the  pestilence  is  over,  you  shall  return  to  your  home 
with  an  increased  measure  of  that  respectable  dislike  with  which 
Bostonians  are  always  gratified  to  think  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try regards  them.  Have  you  read  Dickens's  ''Life,"  and  isn't 
he  a  disagreeable  person  and  isn't  it  an  ill-written  book?  (Jan- 
nary  6,  1871.) 
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The  Lecture  (Wednesday  eyening)  did  n't  go  retry  well.  The 
night  is  stormy,  and  though  I  don't  care  much  for  a  full  audience 
for  the  name  of  the  thing,  I  need  it  for  inspiration,  and  when  I 
see  a  small  audience  I  lose  the  impersonalness  of  the  thing.  I 
think  of  individuals  and  that  always  puts  me  out.  I  was  talking 
ahout  the  yisit  of  Zehedee's  children  and  their  mother  to  Jesus, 
and  am  much  interested  in  the  suhject.  But  it  never  is  yet  the 
same  thing  talking  in  Trinity  that  it  used  to  he  in  the  old  time 
speaking  £rom  the  dear  old  platform.     (January  11,  1871.) 

I  have  heen  quite  stirred  upon  the  suhject  of  prophecy  in  writ- 
ing a  sermon  for  last  Sunday  on  Cephas.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  there  were  two  Isaiahs,  •  .  .  Queer  people  come  to  consult 
me  here.  To-day  there  was  a  man  who  had  heen  to  England  and 
got  into  some  set  of  fanatics  there  and  come  home  calling  himself 
a  Christadelphian.  To-morrow,  like  as  not  it  will  be  a  skeptic 
of  the  widest  incredulity.     (January  18,  1871.) 

One  evening  this  week  I  had  my  Cambridge  boys,  the  fifteen 
senior  members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Society,  in  at  my  room  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  a  noble  set  of  fellows,  manly  and  true,  and 
helped  instead  of  hurt  by  their  religion.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
them.     (February  3,  1871.) 

Aren't  you  glad  that  Paris  is  taken?  I  was  reading  last 
night  one  of  Robertson's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  with  its  extravagant 
glorification  of  war,  which  is  so  amazing  in  a  right-minded  man 
like  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  brutality 
in  a  nature  which  had  been  almost  everywhere  cultured  and  refined 
far  above  it.  But  who  can  look  at  the  last  ten  years  on  both 
continents  and  not  call  war  horrible  ?  Let  us  trust  this  one  is 
over.  Grood  must  come  of  it,  horrible  as  the  process  is.  Who- 
ever was  to  blame  for  it,  we  surely  can't  help  being  thankful  that 
Prussia  and  not  France  is  to  be  the  master  in  Europe.  (February 
13,  1871.) 

This  is  one  of  the  evenings  when  I  wish  myself  in  Philadelphia; 
not  that  anything  particular  is  the  matter  with  Boston,  but  I 
have  an  evening  to  myself  and  I  am  tired  of  reading,  and  there  is 
nobody  in  particular  that  I  can  go  and  see  without  its  being  a  visit, 
which  I  don't  feel  up  to.  Nobody's  house  where  I  can  go  and 
smoke  and  be  pleasantly  talked  to,  and  answer  or  not,  as  I  please. 
I  know  one  such  house  in  another  town  where  I  don't  live  any 
longer.  But  I  am  not  there,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
(March  7,  1871.) 
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As  to  English  Charch  matters,  I  am  thoroughly  content  with 
the  Voysey  decision,  and  I  think  the  Convocation  debate  aboat 
(Vance)  Smith  disgraceful.  It  is  published  in  full  in  the  ^^  Guard- 
ian/' Bishop  Wilberforce  is  worse  in  his  way  than  any  .  •  . 
can  be.  The  American  bishops  too,  it  seems,  went  with  them. 
(March  15,1871.) 

I  am  haying  a  very  good  time,  with  plenty  of  loose  reading  and 
the  days  only  half  long  enough  for  what  I  find  to  do.  This  eyen- 
ing  I  have  been  reading  Tyndale's  new  book  of  Alpine  stories, 
which  is  yery  charming,  bringing  back  the  fascination  of  that 
wonderful  country  and  exciting  one  as  all  such  accounts  of  yen- 
turesome  climbing  unaccountably  do.  The  style  is  charming,  and 
the  man,  with  his  splendid  health  and  enjoyment  of  nature  and 
his  current  of  sentiment,  is  delightful.     (July  25,  1871). 

Are  all  Hutton's  Essays  like  the  one  which  I  have  just  been 
reading,  republished  by  Dr.  Osgood  in  New  Tork  ?  It  is  on  the 
^'Incarnation  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence, "  and  shows  a  breadth 
and  purity  and  devoutness  of  mind  which  gives  one  great  delight. 
I  would  rather  have  a  Unitarian  read  it  than  any  book  I  know ; 
and  if  one  thinks  that  Broad  Churchmanship  is  necessarily  hard 

or  indifferent  of   the  Whately  or  the style,  nothing  could 

better  convince  him  otherwise  than  the  warmth  and  earnestness 
of  this  little  book,  which  has  so  evidently  come  out  of  a  man's 
soul.     (August  10,  1871.) 

The  summer  of  1871  was  spent  in  Boston.  He  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  rule,  though  it  was  not  invariable,  of  taking 
the  alternate  summers  abroad.  Throughout  the  summer  he 
preached  regularly  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  morning,  and  at 
St.  Mark's,  West  Newton  Street,  in  the  evening.  Both 
churches  were  free  to  strangers,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  were 
fiUed. 

The  smnmer  still  continues  very  beautiful,  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  the  town  exceedingly.  But  I 
am  already  looking  forward  and  counting  on  my  visit  to  you  in 
the  fall.  I  shall  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  you  will  be  obliging 
and  talk  to  me  as  much  as  I  want  to  know.  From  that  I  shall 
take  the  fresh  start  into  another  winter  which  everybody  needs, 
and  which  is  mainly  what  one  loses  by  keeping  at  work  all  sum- 
mer. "All  life  is  tidal, "  as  Tom  Appleton  said  to  me  on  the 
street  just  now,  and  went  on  to  tell  me  how  the  other  creatures  as 
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well  as  we  needed  ebb  and  flow  and  got  it  somehow  at  regolar 
periods  of  their  life.  So  I  shall  be  high  tide  about  the  last  of 
October.     (August  13,  1871.) 

I  have  been  reading  Browning's  new  poem,  and  I  could  n't  help 
feeling  vaguely  all  the  while  that  there  was  a  sort  of  story  in  it 
of  the  way  that  other  men  lose  their  wives  nowadays,  only  not 
always  wiUi  the  better  fruit  of  widowhood.  The  poem  seems  to 
me,  by  the  way,  very  fine  and  beautiful,  more  tender  and  human* 
than  almost  anything  that  Browning  has  ever  given  us  before. 
(August  22,  1871.) 

Miss was  staying  at  the  Vintons'  (at  Pomfret),  and  when 

I  was  coming  up,  as  I  had  to  do  on  Wednesday,  to  attend  a  funeral, 
I  bad  the  privilege  of  her  company  all  the  way  to  town.  She 
was  delightful,  full  of  brightness  and  information  and  fun,  not 
in  the  least  formidable  to  people  of  imperfect  cultivation,  with 
all  that  is  best  and  apparently  nothing  of  what  is  worst  in 
women.   .   •   . 

On  Thursday  I  had  an  hour  with  Mrs. j  which  was  as  good 

as  a  walk  in  the  Alps  for  freshness  and  healthfulness.  There  is 
nothing  like  her  in  Boston,  and  remember  we  are  to  have  an 
evening  there  when  I  am  with  you  in  Philadelphia  whatever  else 
may  fail.     (September  7,  1871.) 

Have  you  read  Joaquin  Miller  which  is  brilliant  in  color  and 
very  picturesque  sometimes,  and  not  by  any  means  our  great  poet 
yet.     (September  16,  1871.) 

The  old  round  of  parish  duties,  which  I  have  gone  to  afresh 
every  autumn  for  twelve  years,  has  opened  again,  and  I  have  been 
rather  surprised  at  myself  to  find  that  I  take  it  up  with  just  as 
nnieh  interest  as  ever.  I  suppose  that  other  men  feel  it  of  their 
oeenpations,  but  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  other  profession 
can  be  as  interesting  as  mine.  I  am  more  and  more  glad  that  I 
am  a  parson. 

I  wonder  if  the  autumn  is  as  splendid  with  you  as  it  is  here. 
I  spent  last  night  at  Waltham  (at  the  country  house  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Paine),  and  this  morning  got  an  hour's  walk  before  I  came  into 
town.  I  never  saw  anything  lovelier  than  the  woods,  just  touched 
with  autumn  color.  The  whole  of  September  has  been  a  perfect 
month,  and  next  month  when  the  glory  of  it  is  beginning  to  fade 
I  shall  get  over  it  again  with  you  in  Philadelphia.  (September 
25,  1871.) 

It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  so  kindly  of  my  visit.  It  was 
a  very  delightful  time  to  me,  and  if  you  really  enjoyed  it  all  I  am 
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tnily  glad.  How  delightfolly  lazy  it  was,  and  Boston  seems  so 
driven  and  harried.  People  here  seem  possessed  to  do  something 
without  mach  care  for  what  they  do.  The  mere  passion  of  rest- 
lessness is  in  the  Yankee  hlood  and  partly  in  the  East  winds. 
(Novemher  11,  1871.) 

I  have  two  of  your  letters  to  one  of  mine,  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  was  worth,  hat  is  very  pleasant  to  me.  I  do  not  find 
that  people  ever  are  troahled  at  getting  more  than  their  deserts. 

It  is  my  hirthday  and  I  am  thirty-six  years  old.  It  seems  a 
little  strange  hat  not  anpleasant,  and  although  I  have  had  a  pretty 
time  indeed  so  far  and  would  he  glad  to  go  hack  and  do  it  all 
over  again,  yet  I  am  not  miserahle  that  I  cannot,  and  I  am  still 
rather  ahsurdly  hopeful  about  the  future.  To  have  passed  out  of 
young  manhood  altogether  and  find  myself  a  middle-aged  man  is 
a  little  sobering,  hut  I  only  hope  that  all  the  young  fellows  who 
come  after  me  will  have  as  good  a  time  as  I  have  had.  .  •  .  We 
have  been  seeing  the  Russian  Grand  Duke,  who  appears  to  be  a 
fine,  manly,  sensible  fellow.     (December  13,  1871.) 

It  is  rather  strange  how  freshly  and  delightfully  the  Christmas 
feelings  come  hack  year  after  year.  And  yet  it  is  ten  years  ago 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1872,  since  I  became  your  minister 
at  Holy  Trinity.  I  have  had  an  awfully  uneventful  life.  Things 
happen  to  other  people,  but  not  to  me. 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  hack  over  any  day,  though  I  was  never 
busier  in  my  life.  It  seems  made  up  of  such  wretched  little 
details,  and  yet  I  would  n't  be  anything  else  but  a  parson  for  the 
world.  I  wonder  often  that  the  work  keeps  up  such  a  perpetual 
freshness  when  the  days  are  so  monotonous. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  grace  of  sickness.  It  seems  to  me  ter- 
rible, the  whole  idea  of  suffering,  but  even  more  of  weakness  and 
weariness.     (January  16,  1872.) 

Last  Sunday  I  spent  at  New  Haven,  and  enjoyed  it  exceed- 
ingly. Stayed  with  Dr.  Harwood,  who  is  a  fine,  studious  Broad 
Churchman ;  preached  for  him  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
preached  in  his  church  for  the  Berkeley  Association  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  church  was  crowded,  and  Congregational  professors 
sat  in  the  chancel.  I  had  never  seen  Yale  College  before,  and 
was  interested  in  its  size  and  life.  It  is  not  equal  to  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  a  great  college  still.  •  .  •  Have  you  read  Lightfoot's 
^Commentary  on  Philippians"  ?  Do  get  it  and  read  the  '^ Essay 
on  the  Christian  Ministry.**  It  does  seem  to  me  to  finish  the 
Apostolic  Succession  Theory  completely.     (January  19,  1872.) 
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The  California  plan  is  not  settled  yet,  bat  I  think  I  shall  go. 
.  .  .  Though  it  would  be  folly  to  talk  abont  being  ran  down,  I 
am  ccmscioas  of  having  been  on  the  strain  rather  too  long.  I 
have  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  and  generally  three  times,  since 
I  got  home  from  Europe,  a  year  ago  last  September.  I  am  preach- 
ing badly,  and  the  trip  will  do  me  more  good  now  than  at  any 
other  time.     (February  7,  1872.) 

I  don't  think  that  parsons  really  are  so  bad.  I  suspect  that 
they  are  human,  and  I  see  but  little  evidence  practically  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  bat  I  think  there  are  not  many  who  would 
refuse  to  see  a  smallpox  patient,  or  who  would  give  up  parish 
visiting  because  the  smallpox  was  in  town.  •  .  .  McVickar  was 
here  on  Sunday  and  preached  a  good  hearty  sort  of  sermon  for  me 
in  the  afternoon.  They  are  talking  about  him  for  St.  Paul's 
here.  I  went  out  on  Sunday  evening  to  preach  the  first  of  a 
eourse  of  sermons  for  the  St.  Paul's  Society  at  Cambridge. 
Going  there  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  have  to  do. 
(February  21,  1872.) 

I  get  so  tired  of  talking  with  tongue  and  pen  that  I  don't  feel 
equal  to  hearing  myself  in  one  unnecessary  word.  To-day,  for 
instance,  I  have  preached  a  Ptice  Lecture,  and  attended  two 
funerals,  and  carried  on  a  Mission  meeting  among  our  poor  folk, 
and  had  a  regular  Wednesday  Evening  meeting  (lecture).  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  hear  my  own  dreary  voice  reading  the  service  in 
my  dreams.  Do  go  and  hear  Miss  Smith  and  tell  me  about  her. 
The  old  Methodist  idea  of  perfection,  which  I  fancy  has  always 
more  or  less  believers,  is  just  now  quite  a  favorite  notion.  There 
are  several  meetings  held  here  in  its  interest.  I  have  just  got  a 
note  from  Rev.  Copley  Greene,  who  wants  me  to  dine  to-morrow 
with  Rev.  John  Hubbiuxl,  who  is  a  great  believer  in  it ;  and  Mr. 
Boardman  of  the  '^ Higher  Christian  Life,"  Bishop  Eastburn,  and 
Dr.  Vinton,  and  Willie  Newton  are  to  be  there,  —  a  jolly  dinner 
party.  ...  I  have  been  looking  through  Hawthorne's  '' Italian 
Diary, "  —  an  interesting  book  that  it  would  have  been  wicked  to 
publish,  if  it  had  not  be^  the  work  of  a  man  who  took  delight  in 
dissecting  himself  in  public.     (March  6,  1872.) 

I  am  v^  busy.  My  Confirmation  class  is  to  be  large,  and 
gives  me  much  thought,  but  it  is  very  interesting.  Last  Sunday 
Dr.  Harwood  preached  for  me  in  the  morning,  and  preached  well. 
He  gave  a  noble  sermon  to  the  College  boys  at  Cambridge  in  the 
evening.     (March  22^  1872.) 

I  have  been  reading  a  new  book,  which  is  a  rare  thing  with  me 

YOL.n. 
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nowadays.  This  one  delights  me  exceedii^ly.  It  is  Dr.  Sears* 
hook  on  St.  John  (The  Foorth  Gospel,  the  Heart  of  Christ). 
Do  get  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  so  rich  and  trae  and  wise.  All 
that  he  has  written  hefore  is  excellent,  hut  this  is  hest  of  all.  I 
have  a  copy  of  his  ''Regeneration,  **  which  yon  gave  me  once.  •  .  • 
Have  you  read  the  '"  Life  of  Hookham  Frere  ?  "  It  is  very  in- 
teresting. Some  of  his  translations  are  wonderfolly  well  done. 
(March  28,  1872.) 

I  have  perfected  my  plans  for  Europe  now.  The  27th  of  June 
is  the  day,  and  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  the  places, 
with  possibly  a  little  of  Scotland  thrown  in.  Judge  Gray  goes 
with  me.  We  shall  represent  to  Norwegians  that  we  are  insig- 
nificant specimens  of  the  American  size,  and  I  shall  tell  them  that 

they  ought  to  see  two  giants  we  have  at  home,  called and 

,  if  they  want  to  see  the  true  grandeur  of  the  American  pul- 
pit.    (April  6,  1872.) 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  Weir  refused  to  go.  I 
had  dared  to  hope  that  he  might  look  favorably  upon  our  plan. 
...  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  small  compensations  that  my 
lonely  life  brings  with  it,  that  having  nobody  but  myself  to  pro- 
vide for,  I  can  now  and  then  get  a  chance  like  this.  A  few 
of  the  folks  of  Trinity  surprised  and  embarrassed  me  a  little 
the  other  day  with  a  check  for  $3300  to  go  with.  A  week  ago 
my  friend  Edward  Dalton  died  in  California.  Did  you  ever  see 
him?  He  married  a  cousin  of  Mary  McBumey's.  He  was  one 
of  the  noblest  and  best  and  bravest  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
death  has  not  often  come  nearer  me  than  in  his  loss.  His  life 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  one  of  the  saddest  things 
I  ever  knew  of.  Wife,  child,  and  health  all  went  at  once,  and 
it  has  been  a  mere  fight  for  life,  as  brave  and  cheerful  as  possible, 
ever  since.     (May  25,  1872.) 

Somehow  my  visits  to  Philadelphia,  delightful  as  they  are, 
always  go  off  in  such  a  ruak  and  whirl  and  hurry  that  when  I 
come  away  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  with  all  the  pleasant  time 
I  haven't  got  exactly  what  I  went  for,  — the  quiet,  placid  time  I 
used  to  have,  especially  of  evenings  when  I  dropped  into  your 
house  on  my  way  home.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  that  one  should 
feel  that  his  time  is  not  limited  before  he  can  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
At  least  it  is  so  with  me.  I  hate  to  be  hurried.  That  will  be 
one  great  advantage  of  heaven.  .  .  •  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  for  all  that  our  hands  find  to  do.  I  sometimes  have  suspi- 
cions that  if  I  could  live  for  five  hundred  years  I  might  come  to 
something  and  do  something  here.     All  is  going  on  beautifully 
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about  the  new  ehureh.  Some  of  the  people  of  their  own  notion 
got  up  a  subscription  to  buy  an  extra  piece  of  land,  and  in  a  few 
days  raised  $76, 000,  and  are  going  on  now  to  make  it  a  hundred 
thousand,  so  that  the  church  will  be  really  something  very  fine. 
We  shall  have  in  all  something  pretty  near  half  a  million  to  put 
into  it.  ...  I  am  getting  up  a  sermon  for  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  one  of  the  queer  old  Puritan  organizations 
before  which  every  Boston  minister  preaches  some  time  in  his 
career,  and  is  not  thoroughly  initiated  without.    (May  30,  1872.) 

It  is  a  terrible  week  in  Boston.  The  Jubilee  is  going  on  with 
flash  and  bang  all  the  time.  ...  It  is  wonderful  what  a  row 
this  jubilee  is  making.  There  is  not  a  comer  to  be  had  in  any 
hotel,  and  the  Enormous  Bam  which  I  see  from  my  window  is 
thronged  all  day  with  folks  curious  to  see  what  the  big  noise  is  to 
be.  I  like  to  see  a  crowd  and  expect  to  enjoy  this  very  much, 
but  it  is  all  very  funny  and  sensational,  and  the  prinmess  and 
classicism  of  Boston  turns  up  its  stiff  nose  at  it.  .  .  .  We  have 
chosen  Richardson  of  New  York  for  our  church  architect,  —  the 
best  of  all  competitors  by  all  means.  He  will  give  us  something 
strong  and  good.     (June  11,  1872.) 

The  summer  of  1872  was  spent  abroad  in  northern 
Europe.  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine  accompanied  him  and 
was  with  him  for  a  month;  after  that  he  was  alone,  de- 
pendent on  acquaintances  made  in  travelling.  His  brother 
Frederick  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  but  naturally  pre£erred, 
as  he  was  making  his  first  visit  to  the  Old  World,  to  see  it  in 
his  own  way.  They  met  in  London,  and  then  separated. 
Mr.  Brooks's  summer  included  several  weeks  in  Norway, 
where  he  was  enchanted  with  the  scenery  and  impressed  with 
the  broad  daylight,  which  enabled  him  to  read  a  letter  on 
the  street  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Yrcm  Norway  he 
passed  to  Sweden,  where  he  speaks  of  seeing  Prince  Oscar. 
He  was  delighted  with  Stockholm;  he  went  to  Upsala  for  its 
university  and  cathedral,  and  to  meditate  upon  Scandina- 
vian mythology.  From  Sweden  he  went  to  Finland  and 
thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow,  recalling 
historical  associations,  commenting  on  ways  and  customs, 
drawing  his  own  inferences,  but  especially  interested  in  the 
churches,  which  he  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  on  every  possible 
occasion.      He  returned  from  Russia  to  Berlin,  stopped  at 
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Copenhagen  and  Hamburg,  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
his  brother,  and  together  they  sailed  for  home. 

An  incident  occurred  while  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Sweden, 
to  which  he  makes  only  the  briefest  allusion  in  his  ^  Letters 
of  Travel,"  —  his  meeting  with  Prince  Oscar,  brother  of  the 
reigning  king,  and  who  soon  after  acceded  to  the  throne  as 
King  Oscar  U.  A  fuller  account  of  this  meeting  is  given 
by  Rev.  Percy  Browne,  from  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Brooks :  — 

When  Brooks  was  approaching  Christiania  he  heard  that  Prince 
Oscar  wad  to  come  on  board  the  steamer  on  which  he  was  travel- 
ling. As  the  ship  anchored,  the  royal  barge  drew  near  amidst  a 
thunder  of  salutes  from  the  forts.  When  the  Prince  reached  the 
deck  he  stood  for  a  moment  between  the  sailors  drawn  up  on  either 
side  of  the  gangway,  and  noticing  Brooks,  who  modestly  stood 
behind  the  sailors,  said  in  excellent  English,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  city,  "Is  it  not  a  loyal  people?  "  The  Prince  then 
retired  to  the  end  of  the  ship  roped  off  for  his  exclusive  use. 
At  midnight.  Brooks  was  smoking  a  last  cigar  before  turning  in, 
sitting  on  a  part  of  the  deck  far  removed  from  the  royal  en- 
closure, when  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  drew  near.  It  was 
the  Prince.  He  said  in  English,  "Will  you  oblige  me  with  a 
light  ?  *'  When  he  had  lit  his  cigar  he  sat  down  and  entered  into 
a  long  conversation,  asking  many  intelligent  questions  about 
America,  especially  about  the  Judiciary,  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  Courts,  etc.  Brooks  said  he  spoke  like  a 
man  conscious  that  he  had  come  to  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility, and  anxious  to  learn  all  that  might  be  of  use  to  him.  The 
next  day  the  Prince  disembarked.  Before  leaving  the  ship,  as  he 
stood  at  the  gangway,  he  reached  over  the  line  of  sailors  behind 
which  Brooks  was  standing,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  said, 
**Au  reuoir.     The  earth  is  round  and  we  '11  meet  again." 

A  few  extracts  from  his  note-book  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
deeper  moods  of  the  traveller,  in  this  sununer  of  1872 :  — 

As  we  travel,  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  people  in  this  world  had  so  hard  a  time,  could  find  so  little 
in  their  lot  to  enjoy.  The  reassurance  must  come  from  consider- 
ing that  joy  in  mere  life,  often  dumb,  bratish,  and  unconscious, 
but  very  real,  which  every  creature  has,  the  luxury  of  mere  exist- 
ence to  which  we  cling,  for  which  we  slave,  and  which  we  really 
do  enjoy. 
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As  we  trayel,  this  impresees  as  rnnehy  I  think,  —  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  under  all  the  endlessly  yarioos  changes  of  men  and 
their  ways  and  eostoms,  always  the  same  sky  and  ground  and 
grass.  It  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  universality  of  the  primary 
and  simple  emotions  and  affections,  heneath  the  changing  aspects 
of  men's  more  complicated  life,  —  this  sight  everywhere  of  the 
simplest  signs  of  the  simplest  emotions.  The  child's  smile, 
curiosity,  love,  rage,  give  us  the  same  idea. 

,  This  terrihle  longing  to  fasten  and  confine  sacredness  to  local- 
ity; this  passion  of  holy  places.  We  refine  it  and  elevate  it,  hut 
it  is  to  he  feared  that  many  of  its  worst  effects  are  latent  in  the 
most  heautiful  features  of  our  Anglican  religion.  (Moscow, 
August  18,  1872.) 

After  all,  it  is  the  deepest  and  not  the  superficial  interest  of  life 
in  which  men  sympathize  most  and  come  together;  in  religion 
above  all  other  things,  and  as  regards  religion  in  those  things 
which  are  deepest,  not  in  forms  and  ordinations,  but  in  the  sense 
of  sin,  the  sense  of  Grod,  the  hope  of  perfectness.  I  was  struck 
with  it  as  I  travelled  in  Norway,  where  those  whom  I  had  not 
understood,  who  had  lived  a  different  life  all  the  week,  seemed  as 
I  saw  them  in  church  on  Sunday  to  be  so  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  value  of  Sunday  as  thus  the  common  day,  the  day  of  worship. 

Out  of  these  reflections  was  bom  a  sermon  on  the  text, 
^^Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God."  He  wrote  down 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  sermon  in  the  note-book,  following 
the  extracts  just  given. 

The  Sanctuary  of  Grod  the  place  of  solved  problems.  The  Holy 
Place  of  God.  His  Ftesence.  The  contact  of  the  soul  with 
His  soul.  How  it  shames  our  ordinary  talk  about  churchgoing. 
How  it  convicts  most  of  our  preaching.  How  it  shows  the  unim- 
paired fitness  of  the  custom.  The  solution  comes  with  the  thought 
of  God  and  of  the  soul  and  of  eternity  and  of  redemption. 

I  think  one  cannot  go  into  any  temple  which  men  have  built  to 
worship  God  in,  in  however  false  a  way,  cannot  enter  a  mosque 
or  the  most  superstitious  of  cathedrals  in  a  right  spirit,  without 
seeming  to  feel  the  influence  of  some  such  spiritual  illumination 
on  the  problems  that  he  has  left  outside  in  the  hot  street.  I  dare 
not  despise  the  poor  Russian  crossing  himself,  etc. 

I  went  yesterday  into  a  bookstore  to  find  something  to  read 
on  my  journey  hither,  and  the  only  legible  thing  that  I  could  hit 
<m  —  strange  company  for  an  orthodox  travellii^  parson — was  a 
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cheap  copy  of  Renan's  "Lea  Apdtres."  I  read  it  through  yester- 
day, and  it  was  dreadful ;  the  studious  putting  of  the  supernatural 
and  the  spiritual  out  of  our  knowledge,  and  almost  out  of  our 
existence,  the  making  of  life  its  own  complete  solution.  I  pitied 
him  for  his  flippant  satisfaction,  every  page  I  read.  What  can 
such  an  one  do  with  death?     (Copenhagen,  August  28,  1872.) 

The  summer  was  a  thoroughly  successful  one.  So  he 
speaks  of  it  in  letters  on  his  return.  To  his  friend  Mrs. 
Lapsley  of  New  York  he  writes :  — 

I  have  had  a  superb  journey,  •  •  .  that  was  ^ite  unlike  any- 
thing I  have  ever  had  of  Europe  before  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. We  went  so  far  north  as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  dark- 
ness, and  lived  in  broad  daylight  all  night  long.  The  scenery  of 
Norway  is  wonderfully  picturesque,  especially  the  coast  scenery, 
and  the  people  are  the  oddest,  quaintest,  poorest,  honestest,  dirt- 
iest, ugliest  folk  in  all  the  world.  I  found  Russia,  too,  intensely 
interesting,  and  altogether  have  had  a  rare  sununer.  (October 
13,  1872.) 

It  is  important  to  chronicle  these  journeys  of  Phillips 
Brooks  because  they  constitute  the  breaks  in  a  somewhat 
monotonous  round  of  triumph  and  honors,  of  niunberless 
engagements,  of  constantly  recurring  social  functions  where 
his  presence  was  indispensable.  They  were  indeed  his  only 
recreation,  his  only  mode  of  escape  from  the  burdens  of  the 
life  that  now  began  to  press  ever  more  heavily  upon  him. 
What  strikes  one  forcibly  in  his  way  of  living  at  this  time 
and  afterwards  is  the  absence  of  any  form  of  exercise  or 
recreation.  He  has  ceased  riding  horseback;  his  walking 
is  mainly  confined  to  his  round  of  parish  visiting.  Occa- 
sionally he  walks  when  he  goes  to  Cambridge  to  preach. 
Now  and  then  he  mentions  bathing,  fishing,  and  sailing,  as 
when  he  visits  his  parishioner,  Mr.  C.  B.  Codman,  at  Cotuit; 
or  goes  on  some  yachting  excursion  along  the  coast.  He 
speaks  sometimes  of  playing  billiards  at  Mr.  Morrill's,  or  of 
bowling  at  Mr.  Thayer's  at  Lancaster.  He  appeared  so  well, 
however,  so  exceptionally  vigorous,  that  one  would  hardly 
suppose  that  he  was  the  worse  for  neglect  of  exercise.  Yet 
even  in  this  exceptional  moment  of  apparently  luxurious 
vitality  and  abounding  spirits  there  were  hints  which  were 
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snggestiye  of  danger.  In  1871  he  was  hindered  from  work  for 
Beveral  days  and  confined  to  the  house  with  a  bad  throat. 
He  wrote  describing  his  iUness  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Phila- 
delphia, admitting  that  he  had  been  alarmed.  Here  was  his 
Ytdnerable  point.  He  was  putting  a  burden  upon  his  voice 
to  which  it  was  not  equal.  Those  who  were  experts  in  the 
use  of  the  voice  were  convinced  that  he  did  not  understand 
die  right  use  of  the  vocal  organs.  When  he  was  fairly 
launched  in  his  sermon,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  his  great 
effort,  one  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  creaking  and  groaning, 
as  if  overstrained,  and  the  result  was  sometimes  harsh  and 
unmusical.  There  were  fears  that  his  voice  might  fail  him, 
— fears  in  which  he  shared,  and  which  sometimes  depressed 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  future.  But  the  immediate  danger 
passed  away,  and  the  voice  recovered  &om  its  ill  usage, 
though  somewhat  impaired. 

This  was  the  time  when  he  should  have  married  and 
formed  a  home  of  his  own.  His  friends  introduced  reminders 
of  the  subject  in  their  letters,  but  his  reply  was  only  that  the 
coming  woman  had  not  yet  appeared.  When  he  first  came 
to  Boston  he  took  rooms  at  84  Mount  Vernon  Street,  but 
complained  of  the  want  of  sunlight,  and  soon  transferred 
himself  to  the  Hotel  Kempton  on  Berkeley  Street.  Here  he 
was  happy  in  his  surroundings,  exercising  his  rare  ^fts  as  a 
host.  If  he  suffered  at  all  seriously  in  the  separation  from 
Philadelphia,  it  was  not  evident.  He  gave  the  impression 
of  being  the  happiest  of  men,  — a  happiness  whose  fountain 
was  deep  and  inexhaustible,  as  though  he  drank  from  sources 
more  rich  and  full  than  others,  and  to  most  men  inaccessible. 
He  was  now  possessing  or  creating  a  rich  new  life  in  the 
hosts  of  friends  who  gathered  about  him. 

In  the  first  place  his  father  and  mother  were  near  him. 
He  made  it  a  rule  to  dine  with  them  every  Sunday,  after 
morning  service,  as  in  Philadelphia  he  had  dined  with  Mr. 
Lemuel  Coffin.  That  was  a  fixed  engagement.  At  his 
brother's  house,  he  found  another  home.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  birth  of  his  first  niece  as  the  starting  of  a 
new  generation  in  the  Brooks  family.   His  youngest  brother. 
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John,  he  attended  on  his  way  through  Harvard,  as  he  had 
done  with  Frederick  and  Arthur.  John  graduated  in  1872, 
and  then  the  family  succession  dosed  at  Harvard*  ^  Since  I 
entered  college,"  he  writes,  "in  1851,  twenty  years  ago,  we 
have  had  one  there  all  the  time." 

It  was  a  family  event  of  rare  interest,  such  as  few  family 
records  can  boast,  when  at  the  ordination  of  Arthur  Brooks 
to  the  deaconate,  his  two  elder  brothers  in  the  ministry  were 
present,  Frederick  Brooks  presenting  the  candidate,  and 
Phillips  Brooks  preaching  the  sermon.  The  event  took 
place  in  Trinity  Church,  June  25,  1870,  Bishop  Eastbum 
officiating.  A  brilliant  career  opened  at  once  to  the  younger 
brother.  He  possessed  the  same  family  characteristics  which 
lent  power  to  his  older  brothers;  he  had  digniiy  and  gravity, 
and  effectiveness  as  a  preacher,  joined  with  soundness  of 
judgment  which  made  him  even  while  still  young  a  valuable 
counsellor.  He  had  energy  and  administrative  gifts,  hal- 
lowed by  a  spirit  of  consecration  to  his  work.  His  first 
parish  was  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  witnessed  as  a  result  of  his  labors  the  erection  of 
a  new  church.  In  1872  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  important 
parish  of  St.  James  in  Chicago.  The  following  letter  was 
written  to  him  by  Phillips  Brooks  on  the  occasion  of  his 
engagement  to  be  married :  — 

Boston,  Maioh  28, 1872. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  I  write  at  once  to  say  how  sincerely  and 
with  all  my  heart  I  congratolate  you  upon  your  great  happiness. 
Of  course  you  are  very  happy,  and  you  have  the  best  right  to  be, 
for  a  life  is  a  poor,  imperfect  sort  of  thing  unless  a  man  is  mar- 
ried, and  engi^ement  is  about  the  same  thing.  I  hope  it  won't  be 
a  long  engagement.  Do  be  married  and  be  wholly  happy  very 
soon.  Life  is  n't  long  enough  to  waste  any  of  it.  ...  I  can 
rejoice  with  yon  not  only  on  the  abstract  bliss  of  an  engagement, 
but  on  your  own  peculiar  good  fortune  and  special  prospects  of 
being  happy.  A  good  many  of  my  friends  I  have  lost  when  they 
got  married,  but  I  look  forward  to  knowing  and  liking  yon  better 
than  ever,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  snag  little  cottage  or  the 
gorgeous  parsonage  in  Chicago,  I  speak  to  be  your  first  visitor 
and  to  have  my  place  alwajrs  in  your  home,  as  .you  shall  always 
have  yours  in  my  disconsolate  and  empty  rooms. 
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S09  ArthoTy  yoQ  are  wise  and  good,  as  you  always  are,  and  may 
God  bless  yon  and  life  be  always  only  brighter  and  brighter  than 
it  seems  to>day. 

I  send  by  yon  my  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Willard,  which  I 
shall  hope  to  dispatch  more  directly  very  soon.  We  are  coonting 
on  yonr  yisit.  Tours  always,  P. 

None  were  quicker  than  his  old  college  friends  and  class- 
mates to  discern  and  rejoice  in  the  signs  of  his  greatness, 
many  of  them  living  in  or  near  Boston,  some  of  them  his 
parishioners  at  Trinity,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  John 
C.  Bopes,  CoL  Theodore  Lyman.  He  felt  at  first  some 
embarrassment  at  the  revelation  of  his  new  and  greater  self 
to  these  associates  of  earlier  years.  Hardly  had  he  become 
fixed  in  Boston  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  transferring 
to  it  his  clerical  friends  of  Philadelphia  and  rebuilding  his 
old  environment.  Dr.  Stone  had  preceded  him  in  coming 
to  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  In  1870 
Dr.  Vinton  came  to  be  the  rector  of  Enmianuel  Church. 
Soon  after  followed  Bev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton  to 
be  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Brookline,  Rev.  Percy  Browne 
to  St.  James's,  Rozbury,  and  Bev.  Treadwell  Walden  to 
St.  Paul's,  Boston.  Bev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards  was  almost 
within  calling  distance  at  Providence ;  Bev.  James  P. 
Franks,  at  one  time  his  pupil  and  now  his  kinsman  by 
marriage,  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church, 
Salem.  In  1870  these  clerical  friends  were  associated  in  a 
dub  called  the  ^^Clericus,"  which  met  on  the  first  Monday 
evening  in  every  month.  To  Mr.  Newton  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  its  founder,  who  organized  it  after  the  plan 
of  the  Clericus  in  Philadelphia,  already  mentioned,  if  it 
oonld  be  called  an  organization  which  had  no  constitution 
or  by-laws.  It  possessed  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Newton,  who  notified 
the  members  of  the  monthly  meetings.  In  the  course  of 
jetm  it  developed  a  president  in  the  person  of  Phillips 
&ooks,  but  no  one  ever  knew  exactly  when  or  by  what  pro- 
cess he  assumed  the  office.  His  right  to  it,  however,  was 
unquestioned.  The  meetings  were  held  informally  for  a  few 
years  in  the  houses  of  the  members,  until  finally  Mr.  Brooks 
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insisted  that  they  should  meet  regularly  at  his  rooms.  The 
social  element  on  the  whole  was  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  these  evenings,  though  the  inevitable  essay  was  always 
read.  There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  meetings 
would  be  more  profitable  if  the  members  were  all  required 
to  comment  in  turn  on  the  essay,  but  to  this  arrangement 
the  president  positively  refused  to  listen.  The  talk  should 
be  spontaneous  or  not  at  all.  If  a  member  had  anything  to 
say  let  him  wait  his  chance  and  then  hold  the  floor  if  he 
could  get  it  against  some  one  else  more  anxious  to  be  heard. 
It  was  practically  Phillips  Brooks's  Club,  and  so  it  came  to 
be  generally  known.  It  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
life,  as  it  surely  did  in  the  lives  of  all  its  other  members. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  there  saw  him 
and  heard  him  in  familiar  smd  yet  impressive  ways  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.^ 

It  was  characteristic,  too,  of  Mr.  Brooks  that  he  seemed  to 
give  himself  exclusively  to  whatever  occasion  claimed  his 
interest.  Thus  he  seemed  almost  to  live  for  the  Clericus; 
he  was  seldom  absent  from  its  meetings;  he  kept  track  of 
absent  members,  and  urged  their  attendance  or  reproved 
them  for  neglect.  But  he  was  also  giving  himself  in  num- 
berless other  ways.  The  demands  upon  him  were  so  great 
even  in  these  early  years  in  Boston  that  one  wondered  how 
he  foimd  time  for  reading  or  sermon-writing.  Hospitality 
in  Boston  was  extended  to  him  as  freely  as  it  had  been 
in  Philadelphia.  According  to  his  diary  there  is  rarely  a 
day  when  he  does  not  mention  some  dinner  engagement* 
Breakfast  was  about  the  only  meal  that  he  took  at  his  Lodg- 
ings. He  never  gave  the  impression,  however,  of  one  who 
suffered  from  the  burden  of  his  duties,  and  certainly  he  never 
complained,  except  in  familiar  letters,  that  his  life  was  not 
wholly  to  his  mind.     He  attended   concerts   occasionally, 

1  The  f  onndera  and  original  membeit  of  the  Clnh  were  PhUlipe  Brooks, 
Rnfua  W.  Clark,  G.  A.  L.  Richards,  Arthur  Lawrence,  William  W.  Newton, 
W.  R.  Huntington,  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  James  P.  Franks,  Charles  H.  Learoyd, 
George  L.  Locke,  Henry  L.  Jones,  Charles  0.  Tiffany,  Percy  Browne,  Edmnnd 
Rowland,  Leonard  E.  Storrs,  Henry  F.  Allen,  Rt.  Rer.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Treadwell  Walden^  James  H.  Lee,  C.  G.  Carrie,  E.  D.  Tompkins. 
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especially  the  Oratorios  given  in  Musio  Hall.  He  kept  late 
honrs,  not  generally  retiring  before  twelve  o'clock,  but  was 
always  an  early  riser,  breakfasting  at  half  past  seven.  He 
had  one  standing  engagement  where  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  — his  Sunday  evenings  at  Dr. 
Vinton's  after  his  third  service  was  over.  If  he  found  **the 
doctor  favorable  for  conversation "  the  occasion  was  a  pro- 
longed one. 

Yet  amid  this  multiplicity  of  engagements,  he  did  secure 
time  for  reading  and  study,  and  for  the  writing  of  sermons. 
Despite  the  manifold  distractions,  his  mind  was  preoccupied 
and  concentrated  on  his  work;  because  he  saw  life  in  its 
unity  and  as  a  whole,  all  things  were  contributing  to  his 
purpose.  From  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Committee  of  the  Public  Library  in  Boston,  which  served 
to  keep  new  literature  before  him.  His  own  library,  already 
large,  was  rapidly  growing.  He  continued  to  make  it  a 
rule  to  read  books  as  they  appeared,  which  every  one  else 
was  reading,  and  so  kept  himself  in  contact  with  tiie  literary 
trend  of  the  moment.  In  poetry  at  this  time  there  was 
Browning's  ^^Bing  and  the  Book,"  A.  H.  Clough's  poems, 
Morris's  ^* Earthly  Paradise,"  Robert  Buchanan's  poems, 
Greorge  Eliot's  ^^ Spanish  Gypsy,"  eto.,  and  these  he  read. 
He  writes  to  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks:  — 

I  indulged  myself  in  a  little  piece  of  medisvaliBm  in  Rossetti's 
Poems,  and  as  I  read  over  the  '^Blessed  Damosel "  last  night  I 
thanked  you  for  it.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Poems  ?  They  are 
Pre-Baphaelitism  in  verse,  very  curious  and  very  lovely  in  their 
way,  but  yon  need  to  go  at  them  in  the  right  mood,  perfectly 
dreamy,  entirely  untroubled  with  practical  affairs.  .  .  .  Quick 
would  n't  like  them  because  they  don't  preach  the  Gospel  a  bit, 
and  Claxton  would  n't  like  them  because  there  is  not  a  word  of 
parish  work  in  them,  but  they  are  very  pretty,  nevertheless,  when 
you  are  a  trifle  tired  with  parish  work.     (December  27,  1870.) 

There  was  different  and  more  substantial  reading,  as  in 
Hunt's  '*  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  which  he  greatly 
admired,  and  which  still  remains  the  one  best  work  for  intro- 
ducing a  reader  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  Angli- 
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can  Church;  or  TuUooh's  ^^Bational  Theology"  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  other  books  which  he  was  reading 
we  get  the  reflection  of  the  hour:  Lecky's  ** History  of  Ba- 
tionalism,"  Darwin's  ^^Descent  of  Maa,"  the  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  whose  "Prayer 
Grauge "  suggested  a  sermon  on  prayer  in  which  he  main- 
tained its  objective  as  well  as  subjective  effects;  Matthew 
Arnold's  "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  Pater's  "Renaissance," 
Fronde's  "  History  of  England,"  Stanley's  "Westminster 
Abbey,"  and  Parkman's  "Jesuits  in  North  America;"  in 
biography,  the  lives  of  Laoordaire  and  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  the  "Letters"  of  John  Adams;  in  lighter 
books  or  novels,  "Bealmah,"  Auerbach's  "On  the  Heights," 
"Wilhehn  Meister,"  and  Lord  Chesterfield's  "Letters." 
There  was  one  period  of  history  which  he  continued  to  study 
with  peculiar  zest,  —  the  English  civil  war  and  the  age  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  if  he  were  invigorated  by  returning 
to  the  native  atmosphere  which  his  first  American  ancestors 
had  breathed.  He  read  Burnet,  Clarendon,  Hallam,  and 
Nugent's  "  Memorials  of  Hampden."  Masson's  "Life  of 
Milton "  sent  him  to  Milton  himself,  and  especially  to  the 
"Areopagitica."  He  read  anew  "Cromwell's  Letters"  by 
Carlyle,  taking  notes  as  he  read.  There  was  another  author 
whom  he  valued  and  kept  by  him,  Isaac  Taylor,  who  has 
furnished  the  seeds  of  thought,  of  sober  and  sane  criticism 
to  many  minds.  Wordsworth  must  be  mentioned  and 
Shakespeare  particularly  as  writers  to  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly recurring. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  was  carrjring  on  some  larger 
purpose  in  his  more  directly  religious  reading.  He  was 
studying  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  basis  of  Wednesday  even- 
ing lectures;  he  had  also  begun  a  systematic  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deeper 
questionings  of  his  mind.  Then,  too,  he  was  looking  into 
the  history  of  preaching,  and  to  this  end  was  making  out  a 
list  of  the  great  preachers  in  the  church  from  the  time  of 
Chrysostom.  After  the  first  six  months  of  his  rectorship  at 
Trinity,  during  which  he  was  making  the  acquaintance  of 
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the  parish  and  wrote  only  a  few  sermons,  he  began  with 
renewed  zeal  ihe  task  of  sermon-writing,  but  under  a  some- 
what different  impulse  &om  that  which  had  inspired  the 
Philadelphia  preaching.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  the  influ« 
ence  of  Boston.  The  religious  situation  was  also  changing; 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  growing  deeper;  ibe  difficulties 
begotten  by  the  scientific  mind  were  to  many  overwhelming. 
These  influences  he  had  not  felt  so  strongly  in  Philadelphia. 
There  his  task  had  been  to  arouse  a  living,  fresher  interest 
in  what  men  already  believed.  Now  he  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  moods  of  those  who  were  drifting  away  from  the 
historic  Christian  faith.  The  question  was  before  him  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  be  true  to  one's  reason,  to  be  free  to 
accept  new  truth  from  whatever  quarter,  to  be  honest  with 
one's  instincts  and  conviction,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  childhood  as  given  in  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds. 
Out  of  the  many  sermons  which  he  wrote  during  the  first 
three  years  of  his  ministry  in  Boston,  Mr.  Brooks  chose  but 
four  for  publication.  Two  of  these  have  a  distinct  autobi- 
ographical value.  The  sermon  entitled  ^^The  Young  and  the 
Old  Christian"  from  Dent,  xxxiii.  16,i  "The  goodwill  of 
him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush,"  written  in  1871,  has  the  marks 
of  the  earlier  Philadelphia  manner  when  he  rejoiced  in  dis- 
covering some  unfamiliar  passage  of  Scripture,  whose  mean- 
ing was  not  at  once  obvious.  The  thought  of  the  sermon 
bears  on  the  relation  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  Christian  life;  on  the  unbroken  process  of  growth  in 
which  the  personal  Christ  becomes  clearer  to  us  in  the  years 
of  mature  manhood;  so  that  whatever  the  years  may  bring 
in  the  accretions  of  knowledge  or  wisdom,  we  shall  never 
be  called  on  to  renoimce  as  unreal  the  vision  of  youth  by 
the  bush  side  when  we  first  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  our 
ears.  The  local  mood  of  the  moment  when  this  sermon 
was  preached  called  for  a  protest  against  the  narrowness  and 
illiberaUty  which  many  identified  with  the  Christian  faith: 
"Narrowness  of  view  and  sympathy  is  not  unnatural  in  a 

^  The  sermon  is  pnUislied  in  the  second  Tobune  of   liis  sennons,  T%e 
CatuOe  o/tke  Lord,  and  other  Sermons,  p.  80. 
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new  believer.  It  is  very  nnnatnral  in  the  maturer  Christian 
life.  ...  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  best  for  the  young  Chris* 
tian  to  be  illiberaL  Far  better  certainly  if  he  could  leap  at 
once  to  the  full  comprehension  and  the  wide  charity  which 
the  older  Christian  gathers  out  of  the  experience  of  life." 
We  have  here  the  germ  of  his  later  treatise  on  Tolerance:  — 

It  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  that  only  by  experience  does  the 
Christian  reach  this  breadth  of  sympathy,  which  comes  not  from 
indifference,  but  from  the  profoondest  personal  earnestness.  It 
is  something  wholly  different  from  the  loose  toleration  which  men 
praise,  which  is  negative,  which  cares  nothing  about  what  is  abso- 
lutely true  or  false.  ...  At  present  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
narrowness  is  essential  to  positive  belief,  and  that  toleration  can 
be  reached  only  by  general  indifference.  Not  long  ago  I  read  this 
sentence  in  what  many  hold  to  be  our  ablest  and  most  thoughtful 
journal:  ^'It  is  a  law  which  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
nature  holds  good,  that  strength  of  conyiction  is  always  in  the 
invOTse  ratio  of  the  tolerant  spirit." 

Against  such  a  view  he  raises  his  protest.  He  does  not 
believe  that  human  nature  is  so  depressed.  If  men  can  only 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  we  ^^may  still  see  some 
maturer  type  of  Christianity,  in  which  new  ages  of  positive 
faith  may  still  be  filled  with  the  broadest  sympathy,  and  men 
tolerate  their  brethren  without  enfeebling  themselves."  Such 
was  the  ground  he  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  his  Boston 
ministry,  in  a  city  where  religious  differences  were  wider  and 
more  sharply  marked  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  where 
they  threatened  also  to  be  more  intense,  until  they  should 
endanger  Christian  charity.  From  this  position  Phillips 
Brooks  never  retreated*  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  preacher  is  evident  in  his  bold  state- 
ments in  regard  to  dogma,  which  the  liberal  school  of 
thinkers  might  undervalue :  — 

And  for  one  thing  I  should  say  that  as  every  Christian  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  Christian,  there  must  be  a  larger  and 
larger  absorption  of  truth  or  doctrine  into  life.  We  hear  all 
around  us  nowadajrs  great  impatience  with  the  prominence  of 
dogma  —  that  is,  of  truth  abstractly  and  definitely  stated  —  in 
Christianity.     And  most  of  those  who  are  thus  impatient  really 
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mean  well.  They  feel  that  Christianity,  being  a  thing  of  per- 
sonal salvation,  ought  to  show  itself  in  characters  and  lires. 
There  they  are  right.  Bat  to  decry  dogma  in  the  interest  of 
character  is  like  despising  food  as  if  it  interfered  with  health. 
Food  is  not  health.  The  human  body  is  built  just  so  as  to  turn 
food  into  health  and  strength.  And  truth  is  not  holiness.  The 
human  soul  is  made  to  turn,  by  the  subtle  chemistry  of  its  diges- 
tive experience,  truth  into  goodness.  And  this,  I  think,  is  just 
what  the  Christian,  as  he  goes  on,  finds  himself  doing  under  God's 
grace.  Before  the  young  Christian  lie  the  doctrines  of  his  faith, 
—  God's  being,  Grod's  care,  Christ's  incarnation,  Christ's  atone- 
ment, inmiortality.  What  has  the  old  Christian  with  his  long 
experience  done  with  them  ?  He  holds  them  no  longer  crudely, 
as  things  to  be  believed  merely.  He  has  transmuted  them  into 
forms  of  life.  .  .  .  The  young  dogmatist  boasts  of  his  dogmas. 
The  old  saint  lives  his  life.  Both  are  natural  in  their  places  and 
times,  as  are  the  ripe  and  the  unripened  fruit.  How  soon  you 
can  tell  the  men  whose  soils  have  tugged  at  the  roots  of  their 
doctrines  and  taken  them  in,  and  left  them  no  longer  lying  on  the 
surface,  but  made  them  germinate  into  life. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Brooks  was  encountering,  whether  as  a 
pariah  minister,  or  as  a  reader  of  the  passing  literature,  these 
divergent  attitudes  in  regard  to  Christian  faith:  some  were 
tenacious  and  defiant  in  maintaining  the  traditional  doc- 
trines; others  were  calling  for  elimination,  or  modification, 
or  restatement;  others  still  gloried  in  the  rejection  of  creeds 
altogether,  or  if  there  must  be  a  creed,  let  it  be  made  anew 
eadi  day  or  year  to  meet  the  changing  moods  of  the  soul  or 
the  requirements  of  the  passing  hour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  wrote  his  sermon  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ^^I 
have  kept  the  faith." -^  The  history  of  the  sermon  is  inter- 
esting. During  his  summer  in  northern  Europe  in  1872, 
when  Ids  mind  was  at  leisure  to  review  his  work  and  the 
existing  situation,  the  words  kept  recurring  to  his  mind, 
^I  have  kept  the  faith."  Months  before  the  sermon  was 
preached  he  was  taking  notes  in  his  journal  as  he  prepared 
himself  to  speak.  He  proposes  to  meet  the  popular  fallacy 
^that  a  man  must  change  his  views  to  show  his  freedom." 
He  had  before  him  ^tbe  danger  of  making  one's  opinions 
matters  of  faith."  The  question  of  training  children  brings 
1  Seniumi,  toI.  L  p.  57. 
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the  issue  to  a  test.  Shall  they  be  brought  up  in  the  tradi- 
tional faith,  or  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment  which 
leaves  them  without  religious  tenets,  imtil  they  arrive  at 
maturer  years?  ^What  is  the  meaning  of  the  G>Ueot  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  which  asks  of  God  that  He  would  keep  us 
in  this  faith  ?  Is  it  merely  a  prayer  that  pride  and  obstinacy 
may  be  strengthened,  or  that  He  would  show  us  a  method  of 
keeping  ideas  fixed?  Exactly  what  did  St.  Paul  mean  by 
*  the  faith '  ? ''  It  is  evident  that  he  meant,  whatever  else 
may  have  been  implied,  ^^ certain  fixed  belief,"  which  he  had 
received  and  not  originated.  The  conclusion  is  '^the  possi- 
bility of  counting  some  things  settled  and  going  on  to  de- 
velop them  into  life; "  and  the  method  is  through  obedience. 
No  faith  is  kept  except  as  it  is  obeyed.  There  is  *'a  strange 
mixture  of  the  moral  element "  in  all  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  where  ^^the  faith"  is  mentioned.  No  faith 
can  be  truly  kept  except  by  discovering  in  it  relations  to  life. 
So  it  must  be  with  the  doctrines  of  Gt>d,  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Atonement,  of  Immortaliiy. 

Such  were  the  hints  and  fragments  of  the  preparation  he 
made  for  his  sermon  in  the  fall  of  1872.  Some  of  them 
were  incorporated  in  it,  but  the  sermon  when  it  was  bom 
throws  this  meagre  outline  into  the  shade.  It  was  delivered 
at  a  moment  when  people  were  wondering  at  his  preaching, 
unable  to  define  his  position  to  their  satisfaction.  But  this 
sermon  gives  the  open  secret.  There  is  no  bondage  in  hold- 
ing to  the  historic  faith  as  expressed  in  Christian  doctrines, 
but  rather  through  them  lies  the  way  to  perfect  freedom. 
The  tendency  of  Christian  doctrines  is  to  expansion  under 
the  vital  process  which  reveals  in  them  a  relation  to  life. 
As  we  follow  the  preacher  in  the  years  that  are  to  be 
studied,  it  is  important  to  keep  this  sermon  in  view.  From 
the  position  here  taken  he  never  receded. 

The  impersonal  character  of  entries  in  his  note-book  pre- 
vents one  from  always  discerning  the  immediate  motive  out 
of  which  they  spring.  His  fellow  traveller  in  Norway  was 
abruptly  summoned  home  by  the  death  of  a  child.  This  is 
his  comment  when  left  alone  to  his  reflections:  — 
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It  seems  as  if  a  ehild's  death  mad  the  keen,  bitter  pain  it  brings 
as  let  us  see  much  of  the  feebleness  of  the  intellectual  powers  to 
command  our  love,  —  of  the  possibility  of  that  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual was  not  at  all  developed  holding  us  intensely. 

A  few  more  extracts  from  his  note-books  of  these  years 
may  be  given  without  comment.  They  illustrate  the  current 
of  his  thoughts,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  positive  and  negative  pictures  of  heaven,  —  ^no  night/' 
etc.,  and  ^ river  of  water  of  life,''  etc.  This  world  suggesting 
the  other  by  contrast  and  by  anticipation.  So  the  uses  both  of 
Sorrow  and  Joy. 

We  have  no  descriptions  of  Jesus  in  the  (Gospels,  only  stories 
of  what  He  did.  The  perfection  of  Biography.  Contrast  with 
novels. 

In  utter  dark,  in  bitter  pain, 
I  reached  a  vague  hand  out  for  strength, 
It  pressed  a  hand  that  pressed  again, 
And  all  my  tumult  calmed  at  length. 

The  darkness  brightened  slow  around ; 
I  looked  to  see  what  friendly  hand 
My  need  had  grasped,  and  lo  I  found 
My  foe  of  foes  in  all  the  land. 

One  angry  look  of  strange  surprise. 
Then,  "^ Take  we  what  the  Master  sends;  " 
He  holds  me  to  his  heart  and  cries, 
"Brother,  the  Lord  hath  made  us  friends." 

The  difference  between  suffering  and  pain.  Pain  is  accidental, 
suffering  is  essential.  It  is  right  and  necessary  that  we  should 
undergo  and  accept  as  our  lot  whatever  comes  in  our  way  of  work 
whether  it  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  (and  therefore  note  that 
the  old  Latin  and  Greek  corresponding  words  were  used  of  "suf- 
fering" or  "experiencing"  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  things); 
but  that  pain  in  the  sense  of  discomfort  should  accompany  the 
acceptance  is  a  mere  accident,  no  more  to  be  called  absolutely 
''right "  or  "necessary  "  by  the  ascetic  than,  on  the  other  hancC 
pleasure  is  by  the  voluptuai^. 

"I  will  walk  at  liberty  because  I  keep  Thy  commandments." 
The  liberty  of  law,  Eden;  the  passage  out  of  it,  a  passage  into 
voL.n 
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slayery.  Trae  liberty  is  harmony.  The  slayery  of  self-conscioas- 
ness  that  comes  with  sin.  That  is  the  tree  of  knowledge.  David, 
80  free  in  his  goodness,  so  cowardly  in  his  sin.  Sympathy  with  a 
law  well  kept,  that  is  the  best  freedom. 

We  may  not  alwajrs  be  conscionsly  thinking  of  God,  only  we 
most  think  of  all  things  through  and  in  Him,  as  we  do  not  always 
look  at  the  Snn  and  yet  see  all  things  we  know  only  by  the  Son's 
shining. 

The  man  was  going  somewhere  else  and  sat  down  for  a  moment 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  which  is  work;  and 
Fame  opened  the  door  and  called  him  in,  to  his  surprise. 

Men  keep  their  brains  strangely  in  abeyance,  or  they  show  yon 
and  expect  yon  to  be  satisfied  with  some  certificate  of  deposit, 
which  shows  that  they  have  got  them  pnt  away  somewhere. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  certificate  and  so 
none  about  the  real  existence  of  their  brains,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  you  after  all. 

The  danger,  the  terrible  danger  of  false  tests!  I  have  been 
told  a  hundred  times  that  the  Bible  must  stand  or  fall  with 
slavery;  and  John  Wesley  sajrs,  '^ Infidels  know,  whether  Christians 
know  it  or  not,  that  the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving 
up  the  Bible." 

As  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  prayed,  ^'If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, "  so  let  us  in  the 
same  spirit  pray  that  our  powers  may  be  of  use  to  us,  only  while 
we  abide  in  the  religion  of  the  right  and  the  true.  Let  us  beg 
that  any  power  of  reason,  or  imagination,  or  persuasion,  or  any 
other  that  we  have  may  abandon  us  when  we  forget  righteousness 
and  God.  Let  us  dread  most  of  all  to  be  builders  for  Satan  with 
those  powers  which  the  Father  gave  us  to  build  with  for  Him. 

'^0  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  my  life,  take  from  me  the  spirit 
of  idleness,  despair,  love  of  power,  and  unprofitable  speaking." 
(Prayer  of  St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  in  the  Russian  Liturgy.) 

To  Miss  Mitchell  he  writes  November  7,  1872 :  — 

I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  have  in  your  last  two  let- 
ters about  not  living  long.  Not  that  I  think  death  is  dreadful 
in  the  least  for  the  one  who  goes;  he  has  the  best  of  it;  but  it 
is  dreadful  to  be  left  behind,  and  find  how  merely  impossible  to 
make  new  friends  that  are  at  all  like  the  old.     I  am  sure,  too, 
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that  our  friencb  must  be  more  and  not  lees  to  as  in  the  other 
world  than  they  are  here,  and  that  this  world  only  begins  friend- 
ships. Otherwise  nothing  eonld  be  more  wretched.  Only  I 
shadder  when  I  think  how  one's  friends  who  have  belieyed  in  him 
here  will  find  him  out  there,  and  see  what  a  humbug  he  was.  I 
don't  believe  it  will  alienate  them,  though,  and  no  doubt  even 
there  the  humiliation  will  be  good  for  him.  Promise  me  that 
however  you  find  me  out  to  have  been  a  delusion  and  a  sham  you 
w<mH  give  me  up,  for  I  forewarn  you  that  you  don't  know  me  now, 
and  if  you  ever  do  the  discovery  will  be  a  shock  to  jrou.  Which 
doesn't  mean  that  I  ever  murdered  a  parishioner  or  robbed  a 
bouse,  but  only  that  I  know  myself  better  than  you  know  me.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  on  the  whole  that  Grant  is  elected,  but  wish  it  had 
been  a  narrow  thing  instead  of  such  a  sweeping  vote.  He  and 
his  party  will  hold  that  the  whole  administration  has  been  tri- 
umphantly endorsed,  and  that  they  are  strong  enough  now  to  do 
just  what  they  please.  There  won't  be  any  great  despotism,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  reform  or  for  a  high-toned  govern- 
ment for  the  next  four  years. 

Have  you  read  Beecher's  '^  Lectures  on  Preaching  "  ?  It  is  very 
rich  and  sensible  and  clever. 

The  most  important  ciroumstanoe  in  the  latter  part  of 
1872  was  the  destmction  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  great 
Boston  fire,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous 
chapter.  His  own  account  of  it  is  given  in  this  extract 
from  his  correspondence  with  Miss  Mitchell :  — 

Hotel  Kemptov,  Bbbxbuet  Stbbxt,  Boston,  November  12, 1872. 
We  have  had  terrible  days.  Last  Saturday  night  and  Suiiday 
were  fearful.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  thing  would  never 
stop  so  long  as  there  was  anything  left  to  bum.  Everybody  has 
suffered,  almost  everybody  severely.  Very  many  have  lost  all. 
Scores  of  my  parishioners  have  been  burned  out.  But  the  courage 
and  cheerfulness  of  everybody  is  noble  and  delightful.  It  began 
about  eight  o'clock  Saturday  evening,  and  hour  after  hour  it  went 
on,  growing  worse  and  worse.  Street  after  street  went  like  paper. 
There  were  sights  so  splendid  and  awful  as  I  never  dreamed 
of,  and  now  the  desolation  is  bewildering.  There  was  hard  work 
enough  to  do  all  night,  and  though  much  was  lost,  something  was 
saved.  Old  Trinity  seemed  safe  all  night,  but  towards  morning 
the  fire  swept  into  her  rear,  and  there  was  no  chance.  She  went 
at  four  in  the  morning.  I  saw  her  well  afire  inside  and  out, 
carried  off  some  books  and  robes,  and  left  her.     She  burnt  majes- 
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ticallyy  and  her  great  tower  stands  now  solid  as  ever,  a  most 
pictoresque  and  stately  rain.  She  died  in  dignity.  I  did  not 
know  how  much  I  liked  the  great  gloomy  old  thing  till  I  saw 
her  windows  bursting  and  the  flame  running  along  the  old  high 
pews.  I  feel  that  it  was  better  for  the  church  to  go  so  than 
to  be  torn  down  stone  by  stone.  Of  course  our  immediate  incon* 
yenience  is  great,  and  we  shall  live  in  much  discomfort  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  have  engaged  the  Lowell  Institute,  a  Lecture 
Hall  that  seats  a  thousand  people,  and  shall  begin  service  there 
next  Sunday. 

But  Trinity  is  only  one  little  bit  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
There  is  little  inmie<^ate  destitution,  for  there  were  hardly  any 
dwellings  burnt,  but  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  rich  men  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty 

in  a  night.     My  poor  friend  Mr. ,  the  gentlest  and  best  of 

men,  is  ruined  in  his  old  age*  Every  hour  one  hears  of  some  new 
sufferer,  but  the  strength  and  brightness  of  every  one  is  amazing. 
My  father  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  touched  in  any  of  his  little 
property.  I  myself  had  none  to  lose.  It  is  going  to  be  a  winter 
of  sadness  and  suffering,  nobody  can  guess  how  much  yet. 

I  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  fire,  and  not  of  that  coherently. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can  about  it,  but  the  horribleness 
of  that  night  nobody  can  tell.   .   .   • 

To  this  account  some  other  particulars  may  be  added. 
Mr.  Brooks  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  pews  of  Trinity  Church, 
with  Mr.  Dillon  the  sexton,  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
awful  night,  when  the  flames  were  seen  stealing  in  at  the  roof 
of  the  northeast  comer.  They  waited  there  together,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  flames  until  it  became  unsafe  to 
remain.  As  they  were  hurriedly  leaving  the  building,  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  his  excitement,  threw  open  the  great  doors  of  the 
tower  and  fastened  them  back,  as  had  been  his  habit  for  many 
years  when  the  congregation  was  to  disperse  after  service 
was  over,  —  this  last  time,  as  it  were,  for  the  invisible  crowd 
of  witnesses  to  take  their  final  departure. 

There  is  another  incident  connected  with  that  fearful  night 
which  is  worth  recalling.  As  Mr.  Brooks  came  away  from 
Triniiy  Church  he  went  into  the  large  jeweliy  establishment 
of  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  then  on  the  comer  of  Summer 
and  Washington  streets,  where  they  were  expecting  the  fire 
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to  reach  them  at  any  moment.  It  added  to  the  ¥rild  excite- 
ment of  the  hoar  that  thieves  were  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  awaiting  their  opportunity,  some  of  them  ex- 
perienced in  their  craft,  having  come  from  a  distance;  and 
there  were  rumors  of  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf  near  the 
foot  of  Summer  Street,  which  were  being  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  burning  district.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Brooks  offered  his  aid,  asking  if  there  were  anything 
which  he  could  do.  Mr.  Crump  immediately  responded  by 
emptying  the  safe  which  contained  the  most  valuable  property 
of  the  firm  —  pearls  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
—  into  two  hand  bags,  and  consigned  them  to  Mr.  Brooks 
with  directions  to  carry  them  to  a  house  on  Newbury  Street, 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  conflagration,  taking  no  certificate 
of  deposit,  and  offering  no  bodyguard  for  protection  on  the 
dangerous  errand,  for  the  distance  was  to  be  walked,  and  no 
conveyances  were  to  be  had.  Under  these  circumstances, 
about  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Brooks 
executed  the  commission  entrusted  to  him. 

In  a  letter  to  Rev.  George  A.  Strong,  Mr.  Brooks  describes 
other  aspects  of  the  desolation  which  appealed  to  him :  — 

Noyeinb«r  12, 1872. 
Bon  your  eye  over  the  map  and  think  what  there  was  between 
Summer  and  State  and  Washington  streets,  and  consider  that  all 
swept  away,  and  it  is  wretched  to  think  about.  None  of  ns  knew 
how  fond  we  were  of  the  old  town.  The  streets  that  are  gone 
are  those  that  were  most  familiar  to  ns  when  we  were  boys. 
They  were  then  all  residences,  and  I  was  bom  in  one,  and  grew 
up  in  another,  and  went  to  school  in  another,  and  had  walked 
them  until  I  knew  all  their  cobblestones.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  very  fond  of  Boston  too.  It  is  the  best  city  of  the  con- 
tinent anyhow.  ...  As  for  Old  Trinity,  it  was  sad  to  see  it  go, 
and  we  shall  be  much  inconvenienced  by  living  in  tabernacles  for 
the  next  two  years,  bat  in  the  end  it  will  not  hart  us,  and  if  the 
parish  keeps  together,  as  I  think  it  will,  we  shall  ^d  some  com- 
pensations in  the  freer  and  heartier  worship  of  oar  hall.  We 
have  got  a  beaatifal  hall  as  large  as  the  old  church,  close  by  oar 
new  place,  and  count  ourselves  very  lucky. 

To  Miss  Mitchell  he  writes :  — 
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My  kind  friend  Mr.  Dexter  is  dead.  His  funeral  is  to  be  this 
morning.  I  do  not  know  of  anytluMBg  more  calamitous  that  eonld 
have  befallen  the  choroh,  and  personally  I  had  become  very  fond 
of  him  for  his  constant  kindness  and  thonghtfolness  and  the 
simple,  bright,  transparent  character  he  always  showed.  I  never 
knew  a  more  unselfish  man.  His  own  sorrows  he  had  enough  of, 
and  kept  them  perfectly  to  himself.  He  was  bom  with  every 
instinct  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  never  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness,  for  he  was  too  good-natured  and  gentle.  I  hardly  ever  saw 
a  man  who  had  been  successful  in  business  whom  I  did  n't  dis- 
like. Mr.  Dexter  had  been  very  busy  since  the  fire  removing  the 
last  of  the  Trinity  dead  to  Mount  Auburn.  He  took  a  severe 
cold  and  last  Saturday  was  laid  up,  and  Tuesday  he  died  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  I  shall  miss  his  friendship  sadly,  and  to 
the  church  his  loss  is  simply  irreparable.  He  was  full  of  interest 
in  the  new  church,  and  meant  to  give  now  his  whole  time  to  it. 
He  had  been  warden  of  Trinity  about  fifty  years,  and  yet  was 
young  and  fresh  and  progressive,  while  his  long  service  gave  him 
that  sort  of  fatherly  authority  in  the  Parish  which,  if  it  is  wise,  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  somebody  to  have.  Poor  Trinity !  She  seems 
to  get  it  pretty  hard,  but  her  people  come  up  well,  and  I  think 
she  will  stand,  though  this  blow  is  a  hard  one.  Our  new  hall  is 
crowded,  and  the  services  there  are  full  of  such  spirit  as  we  never 
could  get  in  the  old  church. 

WeU,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  over,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  it  was  a  bright  and  brilliant  day,  and  so  I  am 
glad  it  came,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  sadness  about  it.  That 
great  blotch  [the  burnt  district]  in  the  middle  of  Boston  looks 
more  and  more  miserable  as  the  smoke  dies  away,  and  there  are  so 
many  people  who  you  know  are  suffering  that  your  sympathies 
are  kept  stretched  all  the  time.     (November  29,  1872.) 

With  the  burning  of  Trinity  Church,  Mr.  Dillon  also  dis- 
ap{>ears  from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
dignity  of  manner,  quite  the  equal  in  this  respect  of  Bishop 
Eastbum,  whom  in  their  long  association  he  may  have 
unconsciously  imitated.  He  was  be¥rildered  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire,  but  it  also  illustrates  his  habit  of  watchfulness 
over  the  property  of  the  church,  that  when  the  fire  brigade 
asked  for  the  coal  in  its  cellars  to  feed  the  exhausted  engines, 
even  though  the  conflagration  was  raging  at  its  worst,  he  re- 
fused the  request.  After  his  retirement  to  his  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, he  would  on  occasions  discourse,  most  edifyingly  it  was 
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said,  to  lia  friends  and  neighbors  on  important  points  in  the- 
ology,  exhibiting  with  fine  discrimination  ^^ sound  views,"  and 
warning  against  erroneous  teaching.  His  neighbors  listened 
with  deference,  for  they  knew  that  he  had  had  great  oppor- 
tunities. 
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CHAPTER  m 
1878-1874 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMTBOVEBSIES.  BELATION  TO  THE  EVAN- 
OELICAL  SCHOOL.  EXTRACTS  FBOH  COBRESPONDENCE. 
THE       SUMMER        ABROAD.  DEATH       OF       FREDERICK 

BROOKS 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Brooks  took  anj  aetire  part 
in  the  controversies  within  the  Episcopal  Church  which  cul- 
minated in  the  year  1873.  He  was  an  interested  spectator, 
watching  the  proceedings  of  conventions  and  the  trend  which 
things  were  taking,  but  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter 
the  arena  as  a  combatant.  Although  he  was  regarded  as  an 
Evangelical  or  Low  Churchman,  yet  so  early  as  1870  he 
found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  management  of  the 
Evangelical  Educational  Society.  What  moved  his  indig^na- 
tion  was  the  policy  it  had  adopted  of  sending,  to  the  young 
men  who  wished  to  become  its  beneficiaries,  a  circular  letter 
containing  a  series  of  questions  or  tests  which  they  were 
required  to  answer,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  Evangelical  tenets.  This  was  made  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  receive  the  Society's  aid  in  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  When  Mr.  Brooks  became 
aware  that  this  policy  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  resigning  his 
position  upon  the  Board. 

B06TOK,  NoYemb«r  14, 1870. 
My  dear  Mr.  Matlaok, — I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  did 
not  write  my  last  letter,  resigning  my  position  as  a  Manager  of 
the  Evangelical  Education  Society,  without  careful  consideration. 
I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  kind  urgency  of  your  note 
which  I  have  just  received,  and  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  with- 
draw my  note  as  you  desire  me  to  do.     I  do  believe  with  you 
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that  these  are  times  in  which  all  men  truly  Evangelical  ought  to 
stand  firmly  together,  hut  I  am  sure  that  the  way  to  hring  that 
to  pass  is  not  to  narrow  their  standing  ground.  Do  you  seriously 
mean  to  count  no  man  Evangelical  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to 
answer  satisfactorily  to  these  questions  of  the  Society?  If  so,  it 
will  cast  out  many  not  merely  among  our  students,  but  among  the 
clergy  who  have  always  counted  tl^mselves  one  with  the  great 
Evangelical  section  of  our  church. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  "questions  "  in  a  letter,  nor  is  it 
of  any  use  to  do  so,  but  I  cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to 
the  strange  effect  which  is  produced  upon  one's  mind  when  in  one 
question  he  is  asked  to  give  up  all  allegiance  to  human  authority, 
and  fasten  his  faith  on  and  define  his  creed  by  revelation,  and  two 
questions  later,  finds  himself  called  upon  to  rank  himself  under 
the  banner  of  two  modem  teachers  as  represented  in  two  of  their 
books.  Nor  can  I  think  that  the  qualifying  phrase  ''in  the  main," 
to  which  you  point  me,  helps  the  matter  at  all.  The  degree  of 
conformity  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  candidate;  as 
always  in  such  cases  the  most  worthy  will  be  the  most  scrupulous 
and  wholly  uncertain  how  near  they  must  come ;  the  less  conscien- 
tious will  content  themselves  with  a  very  general  sort  of  assent, 
while  the  more  faithful  will  demand  of  themselves  an  entire  agree- 
ment to  the  books,*  to  which,  whatever  be  our  respect  and  love  for 
their  authors,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  able  to  give 
his  assent  in  every  particular.  Not  one  of  us  does  not  hesitate 
at  some  statements  in  any  treatise  of  theology  as  long  as  these 
books.  Their  authors  would  be  the  last  men  to  desire  that  we 
should  blindly  agree  with  them  in  every  word.  And  yet  we  cast 
out  students  who  cannot  meet  this  test. 

If  this  be  no  new  policy,  but  only  the  old  one  declared,  then  I 
have  grievously  mistaken  my  duty  in  the  past.  I  have  recom- 
mended students  to  the  Society  often,  and  I  have  been  on  critical 
committees  to  examine  applicants.  I  never  examined  students 
with  questions  such  as  these,  nor  have  I  heard  others  do  it. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  we  were  students  ourselves.  I  am 
sure  that  if  these  questions  had  been  laid  as  tests  upon  the  Alex- 
andria seminary  when  you  and  I  were  there  they  would  have 
excluded  all  the  men  who  have  been  most  useful  in  the  ministry 
since.  I  cannot  doubt  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  at  this  moment  think 
of  one  man  of  our.  time  who  has  turned  out  a  High  Churchman. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  argue  the  matter.  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  meeting  if  I  had  anjrthing  to  say.     Only  I  cannot  stand 

^  Th«  books  hare  referred  to  were  Evangdiad  Bdigion^  by  Dr.  May  of 
^^^iguua,  and  the  Contratt,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone. 
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apparently  asldiig,  as  essential  to  acceptance  of  a  candidate  for 
edncation  for  the  mimstrjy  declarations  which  I  do  not  hold  to  be 
essential,  and  which  I  do  not  think  the  best  men  among  the  appli- 
cants will  be  able  or  willing  to  make.  There  is  no  such  condi- 
tion, as  these  qaestions  imply,  to  any  money  that  comes  from  my 
parish.  I  coold  hardly  surprise  my  people  more  than  by  reading 
them  the  questions  next  Sunday. 

So  I  most  resign,  but  I  do  it  with  great  regret.  I  have  had 
more  interest  in  this  than  in  any  Chorch  Society.  I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  good  work  that  it  has  done,  and  certainly  I  do  not  now 
cease  to  be  interested  in  its  prosperity,  though  I  most  beg  you  to 
present  the  resignation  which  I  sent  you. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  and  believe  me 

Yours  faithfully, 

PHnjiTPS  Bbooks. 

After  long  delay  and  with  rnnoh  reluctance  the  resignation 
was  accepted.  His  attention  having  now  been  called  to  the 
whole  subject  of  assisting  students  with  pecuniary  aid  in  the 
course  of  their  preparation  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Brooks 
took  a  further  step,  refusing  any  longer  to  tak  for  contribu- 
tions from  his  parish  to  the  treasury  of  the  Educational 
Society,  or  to  aUow  its  secretary  to  use  his  pulpit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  funds.  The  following  letter  to  his  brother, 
in  Chicago,  who  felt  the  same  difficulty,  reveals  his  state  of 
mind:  — 

Hotel  Eemptoit,  Bebkxlbt  Sxbsbt,  Bostozt,  Norember  16, 1878. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  I  wish  you  'd  ask  me  easier  questions. 
Here  is  this  Theological  Education  question  which  I  histve  been 
puzzling  over  for  years  and  see  no  light  on  yet,  and  your  letter 
just  rubs  it  in  a  little  more.  For  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
Sometimes  I  have  found  a  good  student  to  whom  I  have  made  my 
appropriation,  but  at  present  I  know  of  none  such;  and  I  have 
about  $500  lying  at  interest  which  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with.  I  cannot  deliberately  send  to  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry 
Society,  and  the  accounts  which  I  have  heard  of  the  Evangelical 

Anniversaries  make  me  less  inclined  than  ever  to  send  to  Mr. . 

I  am  afraid  that  Washburn  and  Harwood  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Society  to  which  they  give  their  names.  But  not  to 
speak  of  myself  I  should  think  your  case  was  easier.  Your  Parish 
has  been  wholly  used  to  one  way  of  giving.  It  is  presumable 
that  some  of  tiiem  know  something  about  the  Increase  of  the 
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Ministiy  Society  and  prefer  it.  Why  not  let  them  specify  their 
contribations  to  either  Society  as  they  prefer,  and  then  tell  them 
that  the  unappropriated  balance  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  Theological  Education  at  your  discretion. 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of  ai^ 
reform  in  the  matter  at  issue.  He  continued  to  give  occa> 
rional  aid  to  young  men  according  to  his  individual  judgment, 
but  in  some  cases  experienced  grievous  disappointment  with 
the  result.  When  his  name  was  again  placed  in  1892  on  the 
list  of  Yioe-Presidents  of  the  Evangelical  Educational  Society 
he  wrote  this  letter  to  its  secretary,  the  Ikte  Bev.  B.  C. 
Matlack:  — 

283  CiJLBBaa>ON  Stbxbt,  Bostok,  Febmary  17, 1692. 

My  dbab  Mb.  Matlack,  — I  am  very  grateful  to  those  who 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  electing  an  Honorary  Vice-President 
of  the  Evangelical  Educational  Society.  I  do  not  think  it  best, 
however,  to  accept  the  position  which  is  thus  offered  me,  because 
I  feel  Uiat  it  would  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  my  position 
with  reference  to  the  Society. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  came  to  feel  that  educational  aid 
societies  were  not  desirable  and  therefore  withdrew  from  your 
society  of  which  I  had  been  a  member  and  a  manager.  I  have 
not  changed  my  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  and  while  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  great  deal  of  good  is  done  by  your  organization, 
under  your  effective  management,  I  cannot,  with  my  convictions, 
feel  it  right  to  take  a  position  as  even  associated  in  an  honorary 
way  with  its  administration. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  position,  and  will  know  that 
I  do  not  in  tiie  least  undervalue  the  kindness  of  those  who  have 
invited  me  to  give  my  name. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Fhillifs  Bbooks. 

Despite  this  action  of  Mr.  Brooks  in  separating  himself 
from  the  managers  of  the  Evangelical  cause,  there  was  no 
break  in  his  cordial  relations  with  individuals  who  represented 
the  Evangelical  principles  as  he  understood  them.  Thus  to 
Mr.  Cooper  he  writes,  with  reference  to  the  petition  which 
had  been  often  sent  to  the  General  Convention,  asking  that 
the  word  ^^  reg^ierate  "  might  be  omitted  from  the  Baptismal 
office,  or  its  use  made  optional:  — 
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Hotel  Kxmpton,  Bsrkxlbt  Strext,  Boston,  March  28, 1871. 

Dbab  Coofbs,  —  I  got  your  note,  and  last  night  I  read  yoor 
article  aloud  to  Vinton  and  we  talked  it  over.  It  is  very  strongly 
put,  and  the  motive  that  you  allude  to,  their  possible  dread  of 
being  swamped  by  Bitualism,  is  the  one  thing  that  might  make 
the  High  Churchmen  tolerate  and  concede  a  little  to  the  Low 
Churchmen.  But  they  don't  dread  Ritualism  enough  to  make 
them  yield  their  dear  principle  of  ^^no  change  in  the  Prayer 
Book.''  That  has  become  a  bigotiy  with  them.  So  I  do  not 
believe  this  Greneral  Convention  is  going  to  yield  on  the  Prayer 
Book  in  the  least.  Still  I  believe  in  asking  them  to.  Let  the 
responsibility  be  on  them  and  not  on  us.  Let  them  not  say  we 
did  not  ask.  So  I  hope  you  will  put  your  memorial  in  form  very 
soon  and  frankly  and  fairly  let  us  sign  it,  and  tell  the  Swells  what 
we  poor  creatures  want. 

I  shall  be  on  after  the  12th  of  April,  and  then  we  'U  talk  about 
it  all.  We  '11  get  it  out  in  Antique  Type.  Many  thanks  for 
the  Protest.  I  am  to  exchange  with  Jaggar  on  the  19th  and 
preach  there  morning  and  afternoon. 

Always  yours,  P.  B. 

Wlien  Bishop  Eastbam  died,  in  1872,  who  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  had  been  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Mr. 
Brooks  paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from  the  pulpit,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Evangelical  movement  which 
the  Bishop  had  represented.  These  words  may  be  taken  as 
his  deliberate  and  final  judgment;  they  have  the  apparent 
tone  of  one  speaking  from  the  outside,  but  the  tone  also  of 
one  who  was  still  within  the  oirde  from  which  he  did  not  seek 
escape:  — 

The  Evangelical  movement  had  its  zealous  men  here  and  there 
throughout  the  land.  The  peculiarities  of  that  movement  were 
an  earnest  insistence  upon  doctrine,  and  upon  personal,  spiritual 
experience,  of  neither  of  which  had  the  previous  generation  made 
very  much.  Man's  fallen  state,  his  utter  hopelessness,  the  vica- 
rious atonement,  the  supernatural  conversion,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  —  these  were  the  truths  which  the  men  of  those  days, 
who  were  what  were  called  ^Evangelical"  men,  urged  with  the 
force  of  vehement  belief  upon  their  hearers.  They  were  great 
truths.  There  were  crude,  hard,  and  untrue  statements  of  them 
very  often,  but  they  went  deep ;  they  laid  hold  upon  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  m^n.     They  created  most  profound  experiences. 
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They  made  many  great  ministers  and  noble  Christians.  It  was 
indeed  the  work  of  God.  To  those  of  yon  who  were  his  parishioners 
and  friends,  who  heard  him  preach  year  after  year,  and  knew  what 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  I  need  not  say  how  entirely  Bishop  East- 
bom  was  a  man  of  this  movement.  His  whole  life  was  full  of  it. 
He  had  preached  its  Crospel  in  New  York  with  wonderful  success 
and  power.  He  bore  his  testimony  to  it  to  the  last  in  Boston. 
A  faith  that  was  very  beaatifol  in  its  childlike  reliance  apon  God ; 
a  sturdy  courage  which  would  have  welcomed  the  martyrdom  of 
more  violent  days;  a  complete,  unquestioning,  unchanging  loyalty 
to  the  ideas  which  he  had  once  accepted;  a  deep  personiJ  piety, 
which,  knowing  the  happiness  of  divine  communion,  desired  that 
blessedness  for  other  souls;  a  wide  sympathy  for  all  of  every 
name  who  were  working  for  the  ends  which  he  loved  and  desired ; 
these  with  his  kindly  heart  and  constancy  in  friendship  nmde  the 
power  of  the  long  ministry  of  Bishop  Eastbum.  The  teaching  of 
this  parish  through  twenty-six  years  was  most  direct  and  simple. 
There  was  a  dread,  even,  of  other  forms  in  which  the  same  awak- 
ening of  spiritual  life  was  manifest.  The  High  Churchman  and 
the  Broad  Churchman  found  no  tolerance.  But  the  preacher  was 
one  whom  all  men  honored,  whose  strong  moral  force  impressed  the 
young  and  old,  whose  sturdy  independence  was  like  a  strong  east 
wind,  and  who  went  to  his  reward  crowned  with  the  love  of  many 
and  the  respect  of  all.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  his  familiar 
figure  passed  away.  His  voice  is  still  fresh  in  our  ears.  The 
old  Church  comes  back,  and  he  stands  there  in  its  pulpit,  as  he 
must  always  stand,  among  the  most  marked  and  vigorous  figures 
in  our  parish  history.  It  would  not  be  right  to  renew  our  Church 
life  without  cordial  remembrance  of  his  strength  and  faithfulness.^ 

One  other  point  there  was  of  sharp  divergence  between  the 
Low  Church  and  the  High  Church  parties.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  former  in  administering  the  Lord's  Snpper  to  invite 
the  members  of  other  religions  denominations  to  remain  to 
the  communion.  With  this  cnstom  Mr.  Brooks  was  in 
sympathy.  When  his  brother  Arthur  came  into  collision 
with  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  the  Bt.  Bev.  Henry  J.  White- 
house,  who  assumed  the  right  to  forbid  such  notice  to  be 
given  and  to  enforce  the  principle  of  ^*  dose  communion  "  in 

^  From  a  mannseript  sermon,  preaohed  at  Trinity  Ghnroh,  September  29, 
1872,  from  the  text,  St  Itfafet  zxr.  21 :    **  Well  done,  thoa  good  and  faithful 
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the  Episcopal  Clitiroh,  Mr.  Brooks  wrote  these  letters  in 
which  he  touches  upon  the  principle  involved :  — 

HoTXL  EsMPTOir,  Bbbkxlst  StBBXT,  BofiTOK,  May  23, 1873. 

Deab  Arthur,  —  I  suppose  it  was  to  be  expected  that  you 
and  Whitehouse  would  collide  sooner  or  later,  and  the  matter  of 
which  you  wrote  to  me  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  point  to  meet 

on.     I  do  not  understand  why  Mr. has  never  objected  before 

to  your  action  in  inviting  others  than  Episcopalians  to  the  Com- 
munion. You  have  been  in  St.  James's  ahnost  a  year.  Have  you 
given  the  invitation  all  that  time,  and  has  he  heard  it  and  only  now 
since  the  Bishop's  visit  entered  his  remonstrance?  That  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  acting  under  the  Bishop's  suggestion, 
which  would  be  a  piece  of  parochial  interference  of  which  your 
Bishop  pei4iaps  may  be  capable,  but  certainly  no  other  in  the 

land.     I  certainly  would  not  yield  the  matter  to  Mr. alone. 

I  would  go  and  see  him  and  have  a  square,  friendly  talk  about  it. 
If  he  stands  alone  in  his  remonstrance  I  would  not  sacrifice  what 
may  be  a  very  desirable  practice  to  his  narrow  whim.  If  there 
are  a  considerable  number  in  the  parish  who  object  I  should  dis- 
continue it,  but  certainly  take  great  pains  to  say  in  a  sermon  at  the 
same  time  what  my  real  ground  was,  to  explain  the  perfectly  clear 
position  of  our  Church  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  seem  to  fall  low 
before  the  footstool  of  the  Bishop  at  his  first  assumption  of 
authority. 

The  position  of  our  Church  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  himself  in  the  Vance  Smith  dispute  distinctly  said 
that  the  Collect  which  touches  the  question  applied  only  to  our 
own  people.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  hope  you  will 
continue  it  unless  it  is  very  clearly  desirable  to  drop  it.  I  would 
not  give  it  up  out  of  mere  courtesy  to  any  man.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  so  absolutely  a  thing  of  principle  that  it  might  not 
be  omitted  if  its  use  would  seriously  wound  many  people  and 
injure  the  parish.     You  surely  have  done  right  so  far. 

Of  course  you  can  judge  better  than  I.  Excuse  my  venturing 
all  these  remarks,  but  you  asked  for  them.  .  .  .  What  an  un- 
pleasant Christian  Whitehouse  must  be.   .   .   . 

But  with  all  my  heart  I  S3anpathize  with  your  dread  of  a  con- 
troversy and  of  the  cheap  notoriety  and  the  disgusting  partisan- 
ship  that  comes  with  it. 

Jane  2, 1873. 
I  have   received  the  Papers.      What    a  cheerful    sheet    the 
^  Times  "  seems  to  be.     It  is  so  good  and  gentlemanly.     Do  you 
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have  muoh  of  thftt  sort  of  Jonnudism  in  your  town.  As  to  the 
whole  effect,  I  think  the  Church  at  large  will  only  say,  '^There  's 
Bishop  Whitehoose  at  it  again,  **  and  then  let  the  matter  drop. 
The  ^'Boston  Journal "  has  a  paragraph  made  up  from  the  ^^Chicago 
Tribune  "  article  on  Saturday,  which  Father  discovered,  and  so  they 
knew  all  about  it  at  home.  Then  I  told  them  all  I  knew  about  it. 
They  are  calm.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  I  want  to  make. 
I  do  not  think  the  notice  is  to  be  in  any  way  considered  or  to  be 
either  attacked  or  defended  as  an  addition  or  interpolation  in  the 
Service.  It  is  an  address  by  the  Minister  to  the  Congregation. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  Sermon  and  not  of  Liturgy,  and  considera- 
tions of  Liturgical  Integrity  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  a 
minister  is  to  be  found  fault  with  for  doing  it,  it  must  be  as  he  would 
be  blamed  for  any  other  statement  that  was  considered  faulty  in 
his  Sermon, —  on  the  ground  of  false  doctrine  not  of  rubrical  impro- 
priety. But  I  dare  say  the  breeze  has  blown  itself  out  before  this 
and  all  is  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Always  yours,  Fhillifs. 

It  was  evident  in  these  years,  the  early  seventies,  that 
things  were  rapidly  tending  toward  a  separatist  movement  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  schism  was  finally  consummated 
in  1878  when  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Cummins  of  Kentucky. 
With  this  movement  Mr.  Brooks  bad  no  sympathy,  nor  did 
the  idea  of  leaving  the  Church  present  itself  to  him  as  a 
practical  issue  or  as  really  affording  any  relief  from  the 
grievances  which  he  felt  in  common  with  the  Evangelical 
party.  Despite  the  restrictive  legislation,  whose  object  and 
end  he  regarded  as  separating  the  Episcopal  Church  from 
intercommunion  with  the  other  Protestant  churches,  he  held 
it  his  duty  to  remain  and,  in  whatever  way  was  open,  mani- 
fest his  sympathy  for  the  principle  of  open  communion  and 
other  modes  of  Christian  fellowship.  No  canon  that  had 
been  enacted  forbade  his  preaching  in  the  churches  of  other 
denominations.  He  had  the  advantage  of  his  brethren  in 
this  respect  that  such  opportunities  were  constantly  afforded 
him.  He  became  conspicuous,  almost  the  only  Evangelical 
Churchman  remaining,  who  was  in  a  position  where  he 
could  represent  the  natural  affinity  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  with  other  Protestant  bodies.    More  and  more 
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this  was  to  become  a  distinctive  feature  of  liis  attitude.  To 
these  and  other  similar  points  he  alludes  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Miss  Mitchell :  — 

I  have  been  off  for  a  day  down  to  Ipswich  where  Dr.  Cotton 
Smith  had  a  clerical  powwow  for  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  who 
has  come  over  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He  is  a  solid, 
stolid-looking  Englishman,  an  ecclesiastic  from  the  rosette  on  his 
hat  to  the  buckle  on  his  shoes,  but  a  man  of  learning,  reading 
hard  Sanscrit  as  you  and  I  read  easy  English,  and  healthy  and 
wholesome  through  and  through.  Several  other  interesting  peo- 
ple are  here,  especially  a  few  famous  Germans,  Domer,  the 
^'  Person  of  Christ "  man,  and  many  others.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  occasion  promises  much,  and  I  shan't  go  on,  though  I  g^ve 
it  my  hearty  blessing  at  this  distance.     (October  3,  1873.) 

The  sermon  is  just  done  which  is  a  rare  event  for  Friday.  It 
is  about  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  seems  to  me  as  it  has 
gone  on  to  have  assumed  a  much  larger  look  than  it  had  at  first, 
and  to  be  really  a  great  and  noble  thing.  It  is  really  so  great 
that  it  can  carry  off  a  great  many  small  faults,  speeches  here  and 
there  in  bad  taste,  and  an  occasional  piece  of  bad  temper.  I  can- 
not see  how  such  a  meeting  can  fail  to  make  Christianity  stronger 
and  broader.     (October  9,  1873.) 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Madagascar  turning  up  in 
New  York  and  writing  a  letter  to  Bishop  Potter,  complaining 
that  the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  had  insulted  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ?  There  is  a  roundabout  confession  and  ingenious  intri- 
cacy about  it  all  which  is  nuts  to  the  ecclesiastical  mind.  One 
may  count  upon  no  end  of  dreary  controversy  about  whether  Christ 
is  willing  that  Dean  Payne  Smith  should  eat  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  an  Episcopal  Church,  but  not  in  Dr.  Adams's  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House.  As  if  all  the  great  questions  of  faith  and  morals 
were  settled,  and  that  one  minute  squabble  was  the  last  thing  left. 
Surely  not  till  then  will  it  begin  to  be  of  consequence.  (October 
15,  1873.) 

And  what  do  you  think  about  Cummins  ?  What  a  panic  it  must 
make  among  the  bishops  to  know  that  a  stray  parson  is  round  with 
a  true  bit  of  their  genuine  succession,  perfectly  and  indisputably 
the  thing,  which  he  can  give  to  anybody  that  he  pleases !  Nothing 
like  it  since  the  powwow  among  the  gods  when  Prometheus  stole 
the  fire.     Would  n't  it  be  queer  if  Cummins  actually  became  a 
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critical  erent  bj  the  disoontented  from to going  off  and 

getting  the  consecration  of  a  new  church  from  him.     (November 
20,  1873.) 

I  don't  know  anything  that  makes  one  feel  more  genuinely  old 
than  to  see  that  groat  recognizable  changes  and  advances  of  the 
current  of  thought  have  been  made  in  our  time,  so  that  while  we 
see  the  new  we  can  remember  the  old  as  something  different.  It 
used  to  seem  as  if  such  changes  took  a  half  century  at  least. 
Only  fourteen  years  ago  when  I  entered  the  ministry  there  were 
the  two  old-fadiioned  parties,  the  Lows  and  Highs,  over  against 
each  other  in  a  quiet,  intelligent,  comf<»table  way.  Now  you  can 
hardly  find  a  representative  of  either  among  the  younger  men 

except ,  and  the  Broad  Churchmen  and  Ritualists  divide  the 

field.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  belong  to  the  party  of  the 
fatnre.     (December  11,  1873.) 

I  hear  that is  dead:  another  of  that  fading  school  of  Evan- 
gelicals who  are  fast  passing  away.  One  of  the  best  of  them 
(the  Evangelicab)  died  the  other  day,  my  old  professor  and  friend 
at  Alexandria,  Dr.  Sparrow,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  I  ever 
knew,  learned  and  broad,  and  as  simple  as  a  child.  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  the  dear  old  man,  dated  only  two  days  before  he  died, 
in  which  I  was  delighted  to  hear  him  say,  ''I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  prospects  of  our  Church  brighter  now  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  my  day."  All  the  old  men  are  croaking  and  help- 
less, and  it  was  good  to  hear  one  of  them  sanguine*  (January  22, 
1874.) 

In  May,  1874,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Church  Congress.  The  aim 
of  its  founders  was  to  bring  men  together  who  differed  in 
their  convictions,  to  ventilate  questions  which  were  subjects 
of  controversy  in  free  untranunelled  speech  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  mutual  confidence  and  understanding. 
Churchmen  of  all  schools  of  opinion  were  present,  and  amid 
much  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  the  new  institution  was 
organized.  Mr.  Brooks  was  placed  upon  its  Central  (Com- 
mittee whose  task  was  to  select  topics  for  discussion  and 
appoint  the  speakers. 

Next  week  we  go  to  New  Haven,  all  of  us  Broad  Churchmen, 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  keep  or  make  the  Church  liberal  and 
voL.n 
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free*  There  is  a  enrioas  sort  of  sensitiyeness  and  expectancy 
everywhere  in  the  Church,  a  sort  of  fear  and  feeling  that  things 
cannot  remain  forever  just  as  they  are  now,  and  a  general  looking 
to  the  General  Convention  of  next  Fall  as  the  critical  time.  The 
last  impression  may  be  wrong  because  General  Conventions  are 
not  apt  to  be  critical,  bat  the  other  feeling  has  its  foundation,  and 
one  wonders  what  is  coming  out  of  it  all.  Certainly  some  sort  of 
broad  church.  A  meeting  such  as  this  I  speak  of  could  not  have 
been  possible  ten  years  ago.  Then  the  men  could  not  have  been 
found  to  go ;  now  men  are  asking  to  be  invited.     (May  12,  1874.) 

The  Convention  of  the  diooese  of  Massachusetts  which  met 
in  May  to  elect  a  successor  to  Bisl^op  Eastbum  reflected  die 
stormy  times  which  were  passing  over  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  High  Church  candidate  was  tihe  Bev.  James  De  Koven 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Brooks  wanted  Dr.  Vinton  to  be  tihe 
Low  Church  candidate,  and  when  he  declined,  voted  for  his 
friend  Eev.  Henry  C.  Potter  of  Gbace  Church,  New  York. 
When  it  became  evident  that  Dr.  Potter  could  not  be  elected, 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  the  choice  of  the  Con- 
vention fell  on  the  Bev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  Convention  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  which  prevailed.  Among  the  glowing  speeches 
which  were  made,  none  equalled  that  of  Dr.  Vinton  as  he 
stood  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  delivering 
his  impassioned  appeal  for  evangelical  truth.  There  was  an- 
other moment,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  present, 
when  the  Bev.  William  B.  Huntington  of  Worcester  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Phillips  Brooks,  as  a  man  surpassing  all 
others  who  had  been  named  for  the  vacant  Episcopate.  But 
the  time  for  Phillips  Brooks  had  not  yet  come.  To  the  bishop- 
elect,  he  wrote  this  letter  pledging  him  his  support :  — 

Hotel  Eemptok,  Bebxslbt  Stebbt,  Bobtok,  liay  21, 1873. 
Rev.  and  deab  Sib, —  I  have  doubted  whether  I  have  any 
right  to  add  another  to  the  multitude  of  letters  which  I  know  you 
must  have  received  with  reference  to  your  election  to  our  episco- 
pate. But  I  feel  so  deeply  anxious  that  you  should  consent  to  be 
our  Bishop  that  I  venture  to  add  my  assorance  of  cordial  welcome 
and  hearty  cooperation  to  all  the  others  which  must  have  come  to 
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you.  I  think  I  know  Mawachnaette  pretty  well,  and  I  am  deeply 
conyineed  that  oar  Church  has  a  great  and  good  work  to  do  here. 
She  will  not  do  it  easily,  nor  by  simply  standing  still  in  idle  aa- 
serticm  of  herself,  but  if  she  will  work  for  the  people,  the  people 
will  understand  her  readily  enoagh*  I  am  sore  that  all  the  cir- 
eomstances  connected  with  your  election  promise  a  cordial  and 
nnpartisan  support  of  all  your  plans  and  labors  by  both  the  Clergy 
and  the  Laity  of  our  diocese,  and  knowing  this  I  have  ventured 
to  express  to  you  my  own  sincere  and  anxious  hope  that  you  may 
be  able  to  come  to  us. 

I  beg  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this  note,  but 
beliere  me,  with  much  regard, 

Most  sincerely  yours,        Phillifs  Brooks, 

Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

It  would  have  been  a  significant  eyent  for  Massaohusetts, 
as  for  himself,  had  Mr.  Brooks  become  its  bishop  in  1878 ; 
but  he  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  nor  would  he 
have  accepted  the  ofElce  if  he  had  been  elected.  He  had 
other  work  ta  do  as  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  to  this 
work  wd  now  turn,  and  to  the  incidents  which  befell  him  from 
1878  to  1877.  These  years  constitute  a  distinct  group  in  his 
life.  It  was  the  time  when  Trinity  Church  dwelt  in  taber- 
nacles, awuting  the  completion  of  its  new  temple.  His 
preaching  during  this  period  was  marked  by  increasing 
power  as  he  exerted  himself  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a 
church  without  a  home.  But  before  we  come  to  the  one  lead- 
ing event  which  gives  unity  and  connected  interest  to  these 
years,  we  may  follow  him  in  his  familiar  correspondence. 
These  extracts  are  from  his  letters  to  Miss  Mitchell:  — 

The  worst  thing  that  I  see  about  getting  old,  or  older,  is  that 
you  get  further  away  from  the  young  people  who  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world.  I  never  see  a  lot  of  boys  without  wanting 
to  be  among  them,  and  wishing  they  would  let  me  into  their  com- 
pany and  being  sure  that  they  won't.  I  hate  to  think  that  boys 
of  sixteen  thii^  of  me  as  I  used  to  think  of  men  of  thirty-seven 
when  I  was  their  age.  Most  of  the  wisdom  of  old  age  is  humbug. 
I  was  struck  dreadfully  by  what  you  said  about  the  prevalent  dis- 
content with  life  that  one  hears  so  much  of.  It 's  awful,  and  \a 
the  most  unchristian  thing  one  has  to  deal  with.    I  fancied  it  was 
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more  the  fashion  here,  bat  I  sappoee  I  have  forgotten  how  much  of 
the  same  thing  I  used  to  hear  in  Philadelphia,  or  perhaps  it  did 
not  impress  me  so  much  then.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  die  before 
I  get  so  tired  of  liying.     (January  29,  1873.) 

I  have  just  been  going  again  through  Hessey's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, which  is  satisfactory  enough  in  all  the  theory  of  the  matter; 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  nearly  as  much  trouble  about  its  prac- 
tical aspects  as  there  sometimes  appears  to  be.  At  any  rate  a 
good  conscience  is  the  best  guide  about  keeping  Sunday  or  enfor- 
cing it  in  others.  There  is  very  little  indeed  in  the  way  of  positiye 
law  to  be  made  out  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  strange 
lack  of  faith  in  the  way  that  the  strict  Inspirationists  and  the 
stricter  Sabbatarians  are  always  in  a  panic  lest  the  Book  or  the 
Day,  which  they  above  all  others  claim  for  God,  should  come  to 
grief. 

I  am  haying  an  off  week,  that  is,  I  have  no  sermon  to  write 
because  I  go  to  New  Haven  on  Sunday  to  preach  for  the  students. 
I  shall  stay  with  Harwood,  and  if  all  goes  as  it  went  last  year  I 
shall  have  a  good  time.  It  is  the  first  Sunday  that  I  have  not 
preached  at  home  since  I  returned  from  Europe,  except  one  Sunday 
in  November  when  my  Church  burned  down ;  and  except  once,  when 
Percy  Browne  preached  for  me,  I  have  not  had  a  single  exchange 
or  supply  all  that  time.     (February  7,  1873.) 

^Eeil  on  the  Kings  "  is  a  very  good  commentary  as  commenta- 
ries go,  a  little  overburdened  with  linguistics,  but  on  the  whole 
telling  you  (I  mean  me)  rather  less  of  what  I  know  already  and 
more  of  what  I  don't  than  most  commentaries.  But  they  are  all 
a  poor  set.  Lange  has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  and  valu- 
able, but,  bless  me,  who  could  n't  have  a  few  pennies  if  he  swept 
all  the  gutters  in  town  and  saved  all  the  rubbish.  (March  26, 
1873.) 

I  am  just  come  back  from  Andover  where  I  went  to  lecture  to 
the  Congregational  Divinity  Students  about  Preaching.  It  was 
quite  interesting  to  me  if  not  to  them.  .  .  .  They  ask  hard  ques- 
tions which  you  rather  despair  of  answering,  not  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  question,  but  because  it  shows  such  a  queer  state 
of  mind  in  the  questioner.  I  stayed  with  Professor  Park,  who  is 
charming,  bright,  witty,  and  genial.  •  .  .  Have  you  read  a  book 
about  Dissent  by  an  English  Bampton  lecturer  ?     (April  3,  1873.) 

I  am  sorry  to  find  on  getting  home  there  is  some  trouble,  I 
can't  tell  how  serious  yet,   about   the  new  church.     The  land 
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proves  not  so  good  as  the  average  of  the  made  land,  and  the  piles 
which  we  have  driven  in  it  will  not  probably  hold  a  building  of  the 
weight  of  oars.  We  don't  want  to  go  down  any  lower  than  we 
are,  and  so  some  modification  of  the  plan  most  probably  be  made* 
I  hope  the  change  will  not  need  to  be  great,  and  will  improve 
instead  of  injuring  the  building.     (May  9,  1873.) 

How  interesting  and  beautiful  Tom  Hughes's  little  book  is! 
[Memoirs  of  a  Brother.]  I  wonder  whether  the  brother  was  as 
good  as  he  is  described.  What  he  (the  brother)  actually  does  in 
the  way  of  letters,  etc.,  did  n't  strike  me  much.  He  is  the  first 
man  on  record,  I  think,  who  ever  dedicated  his  life  to  the  health 
of  his  Mother-in-law.  I  am  homesick  still  when  I  remember  my 
pleasant  visit.  I  shall  live  now  on  the  hope  of  the  Fall.  (May 
16,  1873.) 

I  am  busy  writing  what  is  a  sort  of  Biographical  Oration  for 
what  is  after  a  fashion  my  native  town,  Andover.  It  is  to  be 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  their  Memorial  Hall  next  week.  I 
don't  like  the  work.  Sermons  I  like  to  write,  the  more  the  bet- 
ter, as  many  as  the  deluded  folk  will  sit  and  hear,  but  anything 
else  except  this  weekly  letter  comes  hard.  I  have  a  pretty  obsti- 
nacy when  I  am  asked  to  do  anything  right  away,  but  when  the 
task  is  three  months  off,  I  am  apt  to  be  feeble  and  assent,  and  by 
and  by  the  day  comes  on  like  Fate.     (May  22^  1873.) 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  up  about  the  old  Puri- 
tan town.  What  a  curious  set  they  were.  So  estimable  and  so 
deadly  dull,  sober  and  serious  to  a  degree  that  is  frightful  to  think 
of,  but  strong  and  tough  as  granite.  The  modem  religion  looks  so 
gentle  beside  them.  I  came  across  this  sentence  yesterday  in  that 
most  unpleasant  book,  Galton's  '^Hereditary  Genius,"  which  has 
just  a  vexatious  amount  of  truth  in  it,  ''A  gently  complaining  and 
tired  spirit  is  that  in  which  Evangelical  Divines  are  apt  to  pass 

their  days."  .  .  .  X made  a  prayer  at  the  new  Hall  to-day 

in  which  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  workmen  who  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  building,  that  ''He  had  given  his  angels  charge 
over  them  that  none  of  them  should  strike  his  foot  against  a 
stone."  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  reverent  and  beautiful 
use  of  Scripture?     (May  30,  1873.) 

After  this  month  I  am  going  to  shut  up  the  Hall,  and  use 
Emmanuel  Church  which  is  ordinarily  closed  during  the  smnmer. 
I  shall  be  there  every  Sunday  except  when  I  occasionally  get  Mr. 
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Tiffany  to  take  my  place*  One  Sunday  in  July  I  mean  to  be  in 
Philadelphia,  to  preach  for  the  Advent  people.  .  .  .  Then  I  am 
going  to  Newport  for  a  few  days  and  perhaps  to  Mount  Desert, 
and  so  I  hope  to  worry  through  the  summer  comfortably.     Next 

year  comes  Europe  again.  •  •  •  Mr. died  the  other  day.  .  •  • 

One  would  n't  like  to  stay  quite  as  long  as  he  has,  but  with  the 
world  such  as  it  is,  there  is  great  temptation  to  linger  at  the  feast 
a  good  while  yet.     (June  £,  1873.) 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  progress  of  my  new  Church. 
The  foundations  are  going  up  very  fast,  and  the  scene  is  a  lively 
and  hopeful  one.  We  hope  to  get  all  our  foundations  in  before 
winter  stops  our  work.  And  what  a  splendid  Autumn  we  are 
having.  Such  days  as  these  that  keep  coming  one  after  another 
are  always  a  surprise.     (October  15,  1873.) 

I  wonder  what  ioH  of  knowledge  we  shall  have  of  our  friends 
when  we  get  to  the  other  side,  and  what  we  shall  do  to  keep  up 
our  intimacy  with  one  another.  There  will  be  one  good  thing 
about  it.  I  suppose  we  shall  see  right  through  one  another  to 
begin  with,  and  start  off  on  quite  a  new  basis  of  mutual  under- 
standing. It  will  be  awful  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  must  be 
quite  pleasant  to  feel  that  your  friends  know  the  worst  of  you  and 
not  be  continually  in  danger  and  in  fear  that  they  will  find  you 
out.  But  then  with  all  Eternity  ahead  there  must  be  a  constantly 
oppressive  fear  that  your  friends  will  get  tired  of  you.  (Octobc^ 
23,  1873.) 

I  have  been  writing  to-day  an  essay  on  '' Heresy/'  and  have  got 
quite  interested  in  the  subject.  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to 
find  how  clearly  in  the  New  Testament  and  all  the  way  down  in 
the  healthiest  periods  of  Theology,  as  in  Augustine  and  in  the 
English  Reformation  at  its  best,  Heresy  has  meant  obstinacy, 
a  fault  of  the  Will,  not  a  mistake  of  the  Intellect.  The  worst 
persecutors  seem  to  me  to  have  had  some  dim  feeling  of  this  when 
they  reconciled  themselves  to  the  burning  of  heretics.  They 
must  have  had  some  feeling  of  the  moral  character  of  heresy  how- 
ever woefully  their  prejudices  have  blinded  them  in  imputing  it 
in  special  cases.     (October  30,  1873.) 

~~We  Boston  folk  have  been  celebrating  our  Centennial  Tea 
Party.  We  got  together  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  drank  tea  and 
listened  to  speeches  yesterday  afternoon.  And  we  had  old  Mr. 
Frailey  and  young  Mr.  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  among  a  lot  of 
other  people,  to  talk  to  us.  •  •  • 
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Nobody  can  help  feeling  Agassiz's  death.  Apart  from  the  scien- 
tifie  greatnessy  he  was  such  a  delightful  man,  so  fresh  and  joyous 
and  simple.  It  does  sorely  seem  as  if  he  had  gone  at  the  right 
time,  falling  without  decay  and  setting  without  twilight.  'T  is 
strange  to  see  how  many  people  knew  him  here,  and  how  many 
othws  feel  as  if  they  had  known  him  and  mourn  his  death  as  a 
personal  loss.     It  was  a  good,  cheerful,  wholesome  life. 

Three  weeks  from  to-night  I  hope  to  start  for  Philadelphia. 
Fix  which  night  you  will  for  me  to  dine  with  you,  and  I  will  come 
up  to  the  trial  without  a  flinch.  Please  let  me  know  when  it  b 
settled.  .  .  .  Sunday  I  shall  give  to  my  old  Advent  folk  whom 
I  am  proud  to  find  caring  for  me  after  so  many  years.  ...  I 
am  glad  that  the  Bible  does  n't  say  anything  about  the  idle  words 
which  people  write.     (December  17,  1873.) 

The  clock  has  just  struck,  and  I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year 
with  aU  my  heart.  What  a  splendid  night  for  the  New  Year  to 
come  in  on.  The  snow  and  moonlight  are  gorgeous  and  promise 
glorious  winter  days.  I  wonder  what  will  happen  before  the  year 
grows  old!  Certainly  lots  of  pleasant  things  and  probably  some 
that  will  be  ugly  enough.  We  have  had  a  serrice  this  eyening 
which  reminded  me  of  the  old-time  watch-meeting  at  St.  Philip's. 

You  and  Cooper  were  not  there,  but sat  on  the  front  seat 

without  the  blow  in  her  bonnet,  but  with  quite  enough  of  the 
old  look  to  bring  back  the  <^d  days.  And  the  first  beauty  of  the 
New  Year  is  that  I  am  coming  on  to  see  you  all,  and  a  week  from 
to-night  shall  be  upon  my  way.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I 
depend  upon  it.  "nie  Saturday  evening  dinner  will  be  the  great 
event,  and  I  will  stay  and  smoke  as  long  as  you  please  after  it  is 
over.  Dear  me,  how  many  things  there  are  to  enjoy  in  the  old 
year  and  the  new.  I  thii^  nobody  ever  had  altogether  a  plea- 
santer  life  than  I  have.  Thalaba  was  nothing  to  me.  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1874.     12.03  A.  M.) 

I  have  come  home  from  a  Wednesday  evening  lecture,  which  I 
always  enjoy;  the  only  indication  that  I  have  that  the  people 
enjoy  it  is  that  they  come  in  large  numbers.  Though  they  may 
talk  about  it  among  themselves,  I  myself  never  get  any  idea 
whether  I  hit  them  or  not.  Still  I  jog  on  and  am  very  cheerful. 
I  don't  care  for  applause,  but  I  do  like  to  have  some  idea  whether 
people  are  interested  or  not.     (January  25,  1874.) 

All  yesterday  was  a  hard  pull  at  a  sermon  which  is  to  be 
preached  this  morning,  and  is  n't  good  for  much,  I  am  afraid.  It 
seemed  pretty  good  and  important  before  I  began  to  write  it; 
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bat  somehow  it  didn't  get  on  to  paper  as  I  wanted  it  to.  I  am 
sure  I  have  got  better  sermons  in  me  somewhere  than  I  have  got 
out  yety  but  probably  fifteen  years  would  have  brought  them* 
(February  13,  1874.) 

Charles  Eingsley  is  here,  and  lectured  to  us  on  Monday  evening* 
It  was  good  to  see  the  author  of  *^Hypatia  "  in  the  flesh,  but  the 
Lecture  wasn't  much,  and  he  is  the  Englishest  of  Englishmen. 
Then  his  laudation  of  this  country  was  overmuch,  and  we  were 
unnecessarily  reminded  of  how  he  hated  us  and  hoped  good  things 
for  the  rebellion  during  our  war. 

Of  course  I  don't  read  anything  nowadays,  but  ^The  Princess  of 
Thule "  shall  be  my  next  novel.  I  did  n't  make  much  out  of 
''Old  Pendleton."  The  over-description  worrieii  me  and  I  gave 
it  up,  and  have  not  tried  it  again,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  by  and 
by.  I  am  reading  Forster's  '^Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  a  book  I 
have  long  meant  to  get  at,  with  much  delight.  Eight  weeks  from 
to-day  I  'U  be  in  Philadelphia.     (February  19,  1874.) 

How  sad  this  sudden  news  of  Sumner's  death,  and  how  it  makes 
us  realize  the  lack  of  great  men  among  us.  And  certainly  Sum- 
ner was  in  many  respects  a  great  man.  The  time  of  his  depar- 
ture like  Agassiz's  seems  to  be  just  what  one  would  wish  for  hun. 
Neither  of  them  was  a  man  whom  one  would  like  to  see  crawling 
about  in  decrepitude.     (March  11,  1874.) 

Poor  Sumner's  funeral  was  a  wonderful  outburst  of  public  feel- 
ing about  a  man  who  had  won  it  by  sheer  force  of  character  and 
principle.  He  was  never  popular  •  .  .  but  true  as  steel  and  capa- 
ble of  ideas.  We  hope  to  have  a  good  man  in  his  place,  probably 
Judge  Hoar  or  Mr.  Adams.  The  country  is  not  as  bad  as  you 
think  it.  Certainly  no  other  land  offers  us  anything  to  envy. 
Surely  England  settling  down  on  Disraeli,  just  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  and  tumult  of  reform,  is  about  as  unpleasant  a  sight  as  one 
can  see. 

Have  you  read  the  book  of  a  Mr.  Pater  on  the  Renaissance  ? 
It  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  full  of  its  subject.  Then  I  got  a  book 
of  Masson's  the  other  day  on  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  of 
which  I  have  read  a  few  pages  that  promise  something  charming. 
(March  19,  1874.) 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  despair  of  our  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  present  state  of  things.  The  arrogance  of  able  and 
corrupt  men  is  something  we  could  never  have  expected  to  escape, 
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and  to  far  it  has  been  less  powerful  among  us  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation,  and  the  present  strongest  sign  of  the 
times  b  a  violent  ontbreak  and  protest  against  it*  (March  26, 
1874.) 

I  am  in  the  thick  of  Lent,  with  the  usual  enjoyment  of  its 
spirit,  and  the  usual  misgiving  about  the  way  in  which  we  try  to 
make  it  useful  to  our  people.  It  is  trying  to  see  how,  just  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  give  religion  its  fit  expression,  we  are 
instantly  in  danger  of  formalism  and  the  mere  piety  of  outside 
habits.  Yet  still  there  is  a  great  deal  in  changing  habits  which 
mean  sad  things,  for  habits  which  mean  good  things,  for  a  little 
while,  and  some  of  the  meaning  does  get  into  people's  hearts.  .  •  • 

How  hard  it  is  to  write  an  Easter  sermon.  The  associations  of 
the  day  are  so  dependent  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  bring  it 
dose  to  people's  lives.     But  it  b  remarkable  how  men  like  your 

friend ,  who  give  up  so  much  about  Jesus,  still  ding  to  the 

truth  of  the  Resurrection.     (March  31,  1874.) 

We  have  had  Principal  Tulloch  here.  He  was  at  our  Church 
last  Sunday,  and  I  spent  the  evening  with  him  at  Mr.  Winthrop's. 
I  want  you  to  see  him  when  he  comes  to  Philadelphia.  He  b  a 
splendid  Scotchman.     (April  30,  1874.) 

I  'd  like  to  talk  with  you  some  time  about  that  matter  of  the 
judging  of  people's  characters  before  and  after  death.  I  don't 
think  we  'd  much  disagree.     (May  8,  1874.) 

Last  Sunday  we  tried  here  to  have  a  Hospital  Sunday  like  the 
English  institution,  and  the  result  was  very  successful.  The  spirit 
was  good  and  the  collections  large,  and  it  brought  all  classes  and 
denominations  together.  Trinity  gave  $3200.  .  •  .  Our  new 
Chapel  begins  to  look  beautifully,  and  by  the  time  you  are  here 
the  walls  will  be  almost  done.  ...  So  don't  faU  to  come.  My 
love  to  Weir.     (May  12,  1874.)  ^ 

There  are  two  incidents  mentioned  in  the  above  extracts 
which  call  for  some  slight  expansion.  The  first  b  treated  in 
a  casual  manner,  but  was  full  of  significance,  —  the  address 
afterwards  publbhed,  which  was  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Andover.    Apart  from  his  associa- 

1  Here  eloeee  the  oorrespondence  with  Wm  lAitchelL  1^  died  looii  after 
tiie  letter  mm  written,  from  whieh  this  eztraot  ii  taken. 
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tion  witib  the  civil  war  which  the  hall  commemorated,  or  his 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator,  Phillip  Brooks  had  been  chosen  as 
spokesman  for  the  occasion  because  he  was  the  descendant 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  town  from  its  earliest 
history,  and  who,  in  later  years,  had  done  much  to  make  it 
famous.  Thus  he  was  recognized  by  Professor  Park  of  An- 
dover,  in  the  impressive  prayer  which  followed  the  address, 
^^  It  is  of  Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  that  we  have  been  permit- 
ted on  this  day  of  our  solemnity  to  hear  the  voice  of  one 
whose  godly  ancestors  our  fathers  delighted  to  honor."  It 
is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  while  he  was  looking  into 
the  history  of  Andover  in  making  preparation  for  his  address, 
he  was  also  reading  Oalton  on  ^'  Hereditary  Genius,"  and  the 
picture  was  before  him  of  the  generations  of  the  Andover 
Phillipses.  His  address  was  beautiful,  pervaded  with  a  joy- 
ous tone,  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak, 
and  that  in  speaking  he  represented  what  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers :  — 

If  I  wanted  to  give  a  foreigner  some  clear  idea  of  what  that 
excellent  institution,  a  New  England  town,  really  is,  in  its  history 
and  its  character,  in  its  enterprise  and  its  sobriety,  in  its  godli- 
ness and  its  manliness,  I  should  be  sure  that  I  conld  do  it  if  I 
could  make  him  perfectly  familiar  with  the  past  and  present  of 
Andover.  Nor  can  one  know  the  old  town  well  and  not  feel,  how- 
ever, its  scenery  has  the  same  typical  sort  of  value  which  belongs 
to  all  its  life.  All  that  is  most  characteristic  in  our  New  England 
landscape  finds  its  representation  here.  Its  rugged  granite  breaks 
with  hard  lines  through  the  stubborn  soil,  its  sweep  of  hill  and 
valley  fills  the  eye  with  va^ous  beauty.  Its  lakes  catch  the 
sunlight  on  their  generous  bosoms.  Its  rivers  are  New  England 
rivers  ready  for  work  and  yet  not  destitute  of  beauty.  If  every- 
where our  New  England  scenery  suggests  to  the  imagination  that 
is  sensitive  to  such  impressions  some  true  resemblance  to  the, 
nature  of  the  people  who  grow  up  among  its  pictures,  nowhere  are 
such  suggestions  clearer  than  in  this  town  which  is  so  thoroughly 
part  and  parcel  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Brooks  went  often  to  Andover  at  this  time  to  visit  his 
youngest  brother  who  was  taking  his  first  year  of  theological 
study.    The  Rt.  Bev.  William  lAwrence,  who  was  also  in  the 
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seminary,  has  given  his  impreasionB  of  him,  speaking  of  the 
interest  that  he  showed  in  the  disoosdon  of  theological  ques- 
tions, how  he  always  wished  to  hear  what  Professor  Park  had 
been  teaching  on  Original  Sin  and  oilier  topics,  but  was  more 
anxious  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  than  talk  oyer 
opinions,  or  compare  them  with  his  own.  Of  his  address  <m 
Preaching,  before  the  Andover  students,  Bishop  Lawrence 
says:  — 

I  have  often  wished  that  an  exact  report  of  that  lecture  had  been 
taken,  for  as  I  remember  it,  it  followed  exactly  the  lines  of  his 
Yale  Lectures,  step  by  step.  I  mention  it  also  to  speak  of  the 
impression  which  his  closing  prayer  made  upon  the  students.  He 
finished  his  address  and  then,  quite  naturally,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
unexpectedly  to  himself,  he  felt  moved  to  say,  *^Let  us  pray," 
and  at  the  same  desk  from  which  we  had  heard  extemporary  pray- 
ers from  the  professors  he  offered  a  prayer  which,  as  compared 
with  theirs,  was  so  beautiful  that,  as  one  of  the  fellows  said 
afterwards,  be  had  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  how  a  man  looked  when 
he  prayed  like  that. 

I  wonder  at  the  amount  of  time  that  he  put  into  talks  with  us 
when  we  were  at  college  and  at  the  seminary,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  welcomed  us  simply  as  representative  of  what  a  lot  of 
other  fellows  were  thinking.  For  after  a  talk  with  him  on  a 
week  day,  one  could  sometimes  feel  and  even  discover  the  results 
of  the  talk  in  the  next  Sunday  morning's  sermon. 

The  other  incident  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  oor- 
respondenoe  with  Miss  Mitchell  deserves  notice  as  a  land- 
mark in  his  theological  growth.  The  essay  on  ^Heresy,'* 
there  mentioned,  was  read  before  the  ^^Clericus  Club"  in 
October,  1878.  Though  not  written  for  publication,  it  has 
been  given  a  place  in  his  ''  Essays  and  Addresses.''  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  in  his  discernment  that  religious  thought  was 
entering  upon  a  new  stage  of  development,  whose  motive  was 
to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  doctrines,  and  to 
give  them  a  fuller  statement,  intelligible  to  the  modem  world. 
Li  this  process  it  would  become  necessary  to  redefine  the  word 
which  in  the  history  of  the  past  had  been  affixed  as  a  stigma 
to  every  departure  from  received  theological  expressions.  He 
therefore  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  heresy." 
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He  found  that  in  the  New  Testament  it  carried  a  moral  sig- 
nificance, the  presupposition  of  a  vicious  wilL  In  its  appli- 
cation in  ecdesiastioal  history,  where  it  stands  for  a  diver- 
gence from  received  opinions,  there  could  still  be  detected 
the  earlier  use,  —  the  assumption  that  any  one  diverging 
from  prevailing  statements  of  doctrine  must  at  heart  be 
bad.  The  essay  raises  the  question  of  intellectual  responsi- 
bility,—  the  existence  of  such  a  sin  as  the  self-will  of  the 
intellect. 

Heretic  is  a  word  of  personal  guilt.  It  had  that  tone  when 
Paul  used  it,  and  it  has  kept  it  ever  since.  But  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  all  felt,  and  perhaps  reproached  ourselves  for  feeling, 
how  impossible  it  was  for  us  in  any  real  way  to  attach  the  notion 
of  personal  guilt  to  those  who  were  called  heretics  in  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  word.  We  have  been  unable  to  feel  any  vehement 
condemnation  for  the  earnest  and  truth-seeking  Errorist,  or  any 
strong  approbation  for  the  flippant  and  partisan  Orthodox.  There 
was  no  place  for  the  first  in  the  hell,  nor  for  the  second  in  the 
heaven,  which  alone  our  consciences  tell  us  that  the  Grod  whom 
we  worship  could  establish.  Speaking  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  camiot  call  the  first  a  heretic,  nor  the  second 
a  saint,  and  our  misgivings  are  perfectly  right.  The  first  is  not 
a  heretic,  the  second  is  not  a  saint.  .  .  .  The  first  may  be  a 
saint  in  his  error,  the  second,  to  use  Milton's  fine  phrase,  may 
be  a  '* heretic  in  the  truth." 

Unless  we  hold  to  the  authority  of  the  infallible  Church,  the 
ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  sin  of  heresy  is  impossible.  Unless 
we  hold  that  all  truth  has  been  so  perfectly  revealed  that  no 
honest  mind  can  mistake  it  (and  who  can  believe  that?),  the 
dogmatic  conception  of  heresy  fails.  But  if  we  can  believe  in  the 
conscience,  and  God's  willingness  to  enlighten  it,  and  man's  duty 
to  obey  its  judgments,  the  moral  conception  of  heresy  sets  defi- 
nitely before  us  a  goodness  after  which  we  may  aspire,  and  a  sin 
which  we  may  struggle  against  and  avoid. 

In  ordinary  talk  men  will  call  him  a  heretic  who  departs  from 
a  certain  average  of  Christian  belief  far  enough  to  attract  their 
attention.  Men  will  speak  of  heresy  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  error.  It  may  be  that  the  word  is  so  bound  up  with  old 
notions  of  authority  that  it  must  be  considered  obsolete,  and  can 
be  of  little  further  use.  And  yet  there  is  a  sin  which  this  word 
describes,  which  it  describes  to  Paul  and  Augustine  and  Jeremy 
Taylor, —  a  sin  as  rampant  in  our  day  as  in  theirs. .  It  is  the  self- 
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will  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  belief  of  creeds,  whether  they  be 
true  or  false,  because  we  choose  them,  and  not  because  God 
declares  them.  It  is  the  saying,  ^'I  want  this  to  be  true,"  of  anj 
doctrine,  so  vehemently  that  we  forget  to  ask,  ^Is  it  trae?^ 
When  we  do  this,  we  depart  from  the  Christian  church,  which  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  discipleship  of  Christ.  With  the 
danger  of  that  sin  bef<»e  our  eyes,  remembering  how  often  we 
have  committed  it,  f  eeliug  its  temptation  ever  present  with  us, 
we  may  still  pray  with  all  our  hearts,  *^From  heresy,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us." 


Among  the  varied  incidents  whoee  only  bond  of  connection 
is  Phillips  Brooks,  tihere  is  one  which  caused  at  the  moment 
a  flutter  in  Episcopal  circles  in  Boston,  —  the  occupation  of 
King's  Chapel  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1874,  by  an  Episcopal 
congregation.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  an  Episcopal 
bishop  officiated  within  its  walls.  To  those  nnf amiliar  with 
the  ciromnstances  it  seemed  portentous  with  some  hidden 
significance.  The  famous  building  was  crowded  with  an 
eager,  curious  audience,  studying  the  ancient  structure,  its 
chancel  and  communion  table,  its  reading  desk  and  pulpit, 
preserved  unchanged,  unimpaired  by  modem  improvements, 
since  the  day  when  Episcopal  rectors  presided  there,  in  this 
first  home  of  Episcopacy  in  Boston.  But  if  the  event  did  not 
have  the  significance  which  some  attributed  to  it,  —  the  pos- 
sible regaining  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  honored 
shrine  in  its  early  history,  —  it  did  yet  possess  a  deeper 
and  larger  significance,  as  the  manifestation  of  Christian 
charity.  It  had  been  offered  to  Phillips  Brooks,  as  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  for  the  deUvery  of  the  Price  Lec- 
tures, the  condition  of  whose  endowment  required  that  the 
Lectures  be  given  either  in  Christ  Church,  King's  Chapel,  or 
Trinity  Church.  The  kind  offer  came  from  the  late  Bev. 
Henry  W.  Foote,  then  the  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  a  man  of 
beautiful  and  saintly  character,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
whose  death  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  brought  the  deepest 
sense  of  loss  and  sorrow.  Bishop  Paddock  had  already  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  Price  Lecture  before  Mr.  Foote  had 
offered  the  use  of  his  church,  and  so  it  came  about  that  a 
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bishop  of  the  Episoopal  Gmroh  ofEidated  for  the  first  time 
in  King's  ChapeL 

The  summer  of  1874  was  spent  in  Europe.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  this  visit  by  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks,  who  was  seeing 
the  Old  World  for  the  first  time,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the 
summer  they  were  together*  The  trip  differed  from  previous 
ones,  in  that  he  saw  more  of  people.  The  traditional  Ameri- 
can prejudice  against  the  English,  which  he  had  hitherto 
shared,  to  some  extent,  was  disappearing.  He  received  more 
hospitality  than  on  former  visits,  and  found  everybody  quite 
cordial  and  civiL  It  was  mostly  the  clergy  witii  whom  he 
became  acquainted,  but  he  remarks  that  clergymen  and  lay- 
men have  more  common  interests  than  in  America.  They 
were  talking  much  at  this  time  about  the  Public  Worship  Bill 
at  dinner  tables  and  in  the  newspapers,  which  surprises  him, 
as  things  of  this  kind  at  home  are  ordinarily  confined  to  Gten- 
eral  Conventions.  Of  London,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks, 
he  writes  that  he  saw  it  all  over  again  with  his  brother,  find- 
ing in  it  much  of  which  he  never  tires.  It  was  a  special 
pleasure  to  have  been  shown  over  Westminster  Abbey  by  the 
Dean.  His  acquaintance  with  Dean  Stanley  was  now  ripen- 
ing into  friendship;  he  received  from  him  and  from  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  as  a  final 
mark  of  complete  confidence  was  invited  to  preach  in*  the 
Abbey,  a  courtesy  extended  in  England  only  to  leading  pulpit 
orators  or  high  dignitaries.  Dean  Stanley  gave  the  invitation 
after  having  assured  himself  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  Phillips  Brooks  would  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  the  services  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Abbey  had  been 
instituted.  The  fome  of  the  preacher  had  in  some  way 
already  reached  England.  Many  were  desirous  to  hear  him, 
and  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  was  filled.  The  subject  of  the 
sermon  was  the  Positiveness  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  text  taken 
from  Oalatians  v.  16 :  <^This  I  say  then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh."  ^  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Brooks  at  home  were  pained  by  the  report  that  his  sermon 
was  a  failure  in  consequence  of  his  not  making  himself  heard. 

^  Thii  lermon  it  printed  in  the  fixtt  Tolnme  of  bit  Senumij  p.  878. 
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In  the  words  of  an  American  newspaper  correspondent, 
**  After  the  first  ten  minutes  the  speaker  was  inaudible  at  a 
few  yards  distance,  having  pitched  his  yoice  too  high  for  the 
old  Abbey."  That  there  was  some  passing  embarrassment  is 
evident,  but  how  differently  Mr.  Brooks  regarded  it  from  the 
newspaper  correspondent  is  seen  by  his  allusion  to  his  expe- 
rience in  a  letter  to  Bey.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  **  The  preach- 
ing went  very  well  when  I  got  used  to  the  size  of  the  Abbey." 
Another  c<Hnment  on  the  occurrence  is  interesting,  because 
the  writer  of  it,  who  was  present,  says  that  the  preacher  was 
distinctly  heard :  — 

About  six  o'clock  p.  m.  we  all  started  for  church  service  at  old 
Westminster  Abbey  where  Fhillips  Brooks  of  Boston  was  adver- 
tised to  preach  at  seven  o'clock.  We  went  quite  early  anticipating 
a  crowd  and  secured  a  tolerably  good  position.  The  nave  of  the 
church  where  the  services  are  held  on  Sunday  evenings  was  very 
soon  crowded.  There  was  a  choral  service  by  men  and  boys. 
Dean  Stanley  read  the  Lessons  and  Mr.  Brooks  preached.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  very  hard  place  to  preach  in  •  •  •  but  he  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  sermon  was  worthy  of  his  reputation.  It  was  a 
plain,  practical  enforcement  of  the  great  truths  of  his  text,  enun- 
ciated in  simple  yet  elegant  language,  and  altogether  such  a  style 
of  preaching  as  those  old  walls  are  not  accustomed  to.  There 
may  be  better  preachers  here  than  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  but  if  so  we  have  yet  to  hear  them.  We  reached  home 
soon  after  nine,  grateful  that  we  had  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Brooks  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  still  more  grateful  that 
God  had  given  to  Boston  such  a  man  and  such  a  preacher. 

Other  acquaintances  funong  the  English  clergy  whom 
he  mentions  are  Canon  Fremantle  and  Professor  Stanley 
Loathes,  in  whose  church,  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street,  he 
I»eached.  From  London  he  passed  to  the  Continent  to  spend 
several  weeks,  wandering  through  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
thence  to  Venice,  and  back  through  the  Tyrol  over  the  great 
Ampezzo  Pass  that  he  had  long  wanted  to  see,  stopping  at 
Innsbruck,  Munich,  Satisbon,  Nuremberg,  Heidelberg ;  and 
at  Worms,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  memory  of 
Luther.  He  liked  to  revisit  spots  like  these  with  which  he 
was  already  familiar,  but  tiie  trip  had  been  mainly  planned 
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for  the  convenienoe  of  his  brother.  The  sense  of  yacation, 
he  writes,  was  complete  and  made  Boston  seem  far  away. 
The  main  interest  was  in  looking  at  churches  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  whose  architecture 
impressed  him.  He  was  gathering  suggestions  which  would 
afterwards  be  of  service. 

We  went  up  to  Rouen  and  spent  a  loyely  day  among  its  old 
Gothic  architecture.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  Europe. 
Then  we  struck  off  into  the  country  and  for  a  week  we  have  been 
wandering  among  old  Norman  towns  .  .  .  each  with  its  churches 
six  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  some  with  magnificent  cathedrab. 
.  .  .  For  a  week  we  have  wandered  on  through  Brittany,  looked 
at  old  castles  and  cathedrab.  ...  I  haye  been  amazed  at  the 
richness  of  the  old  architecture  of  the  country.  In  little  out-of • 
the-way  villages,  reached  only  by  rickety  country  wagons,  we  have 
found  glorious  and  immense  churches  of  rarest  beauty,  —  churches 
that  took  centuries  to  build,  and  stand  to-day  perfect  in  their 
splendor,  with  wonderful  glass  in  their  windows,  and  columns  and 
capitals  that  take  your  breath  away  for  beauty.^ 

As  he  wandered  he  was  thinking  of  the  new  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston  that  was  growing  in  his  absence.  To  Mr.  Bobert 
Treat  Paine  he  sends  these  letters :  — 

TouBS,  Fbahcb,  August  4, 1874. 

Deab  Bob, —  .  •  .  And  how's  the  new  Church?  I  dreamed 
of  it  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  London,  and  now  I  dream  of  it 
again,  slowly  rising,  course  on  course.  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
the  robing  room  were  done  up  to  the  eayes,  but  I  would  giye  much 
to  step  out  of  the  hotel  and  look  in  the  gorgeous  moonlight  at 
that  blessed  lot  on  the  Back  Bay.  Sometimes  I  am  yery  impa- 
tient at  being  away  while  it  is  all  going  on,  but  I  comfort  myself 
with  promises  of  coming  home  to  harder  work  with  the  first  Sun- 
day in  October.  I  think  of  many  things  at  this  distance  which  if 
I  can  really  do  them  when  I  get  to  Boston  will  make  the  Parish 
more  entirely  what  it  should  be  than,  by  my  fault,  it  has  been 
yet. 

Normandy  and  Brittany  haye  both  been  yery  great.  0  my 
dear  Bob,  such  old  glass  as  one  sees  in  these  Churches  little  and 
big.  Some  dreary  little  yillage  off  as  far  as  Holaker  or  Aak  will 
haye  windows,  a  whole  naye  and  choir  and  transepts  full  of  them, 
that  would  make  our  new  Trinity  the  glory  of  America  foreyer. 

I  Letten  <f  Travd,  pp.  17^-170. 
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Bat  we  cannot  have  it,  and  the  modem  French  glass  seems  to  me 
poor,  not  at  all  equal  to  the  best  English. 

I  should  like  to  be  with  you  at  Waltham  now.  My  kindest 
loye  to  Mrs.  Paine  and  the  children,  and  do  write  me  often. 

Always  sincerely  yours,  P.  B. 

MuinoB,  August  80, 1874. 

Drab  Bob,  —  I  thank  yon  again  for  your  kindness  in  writing 
to  me.  Yours  of  the  4th,  a  rig^t  good  letter,  reached  me  a  few 
days  ago  in  Venice.  First  let  me  say  how  I  rejoice  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Paine  in  the  birth  of  your  little  boy.  Nothing  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  me  that  comes  to  your  household  where  I  haye  been  so 
kindly  made  one  of  yourselyes,  and  this  new  joy  of  yours  is  a  joy 
to  me  too.  May  God  bless  the  boy  and  make  him  all  your  heart 
can  wish.     I  hope  to  know  him  better  as  the  years  go  on. 

I  must  not  say  much  about  the  Church  because  these  twenty- 
six  days  since  your  letter  must  haye  changed  many  things.  Only 
do  keep  down  the  expense.  Let 's  decorate  and  beautify  at  our 
leisure,  but  start  as  clear  as  possible.  I  hear  all  sorts  of  good 
things  about  the  new  Chapel.  ''If  the  Church  can  equal  the 
Chapel,"  says  one,  ''it  will  be  a  great  success."  I  look  forward 
most  impatiently  to  seeing  it  and  going  to  work  in  it.  The 
comer  stone  ought  to  be  laid  about  the  middle  or  last  of  October. 
We  will  go  right  about  our  preparations  when  I  get  home,  but  it 
will  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  the  preparations  and  giye 
the  necessary  notice.  The  notion  of  setting  the  old  rosettes  is 
first-rate. 

So  much  for  the  Church.  My  summer  goes  swimmingly.  I 
came  down  through  Switzerland  from  France  to  Italy,  but  did  no 
climbing.  My  climbing  days  are  oyer.  They  neyer  amounted  to 
much.  I  only  looked  at  Chamouni  and  Zermatt.  Fiye  royal 
days  I  spent  in  Venice.  It  was  exquisite  weather,  and  the  gondola 
suited  my  lazy  mood  completely.  Now  my  face  is  set  towards 
England  which  I  shall  slowly  reach,  and  then  after  two  or  three 
more  days  in  London  I  sail  in  the  Siberia  for  Boston  on  the  17th. 
How  many  things  I  haye  coyeted  for  the  new  Church.  There 
was  a  big  mosaic  at  Salyiati's  that  would  glorify  our  Chancel. 
But  let  all  that  wait.  Shall  we  not  all  be  ready  to  continue  our 
subscriptions  for  the  new  Church  till  it  is  done? 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  then,  we  are  together  again  and, 
bright  as  this  all  is,  I  shall  be  truly  glad. 

My  loye  to  all  your  household,  not  forgetting  the  last  bom, 
and  I  am 

Always  yours,  P.  B. 

voL.n 
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No  traveller  returns  to  his  own  country,  when  the  long 
ocean  passage  intervenes,  without  some  measure  of  suspense  or 
misgiving,  lest  bad  news  should  await  him  on  his  arrivaL 
For  Mr.  Brooks  there  was  in  reserve  a  great  sorrow,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  his  brother  Frederick*  The  story  is  told 
in  his  father's  words,  entered  in  a  family  record,  where  he 
chronicled  briefly  the  events  in  the  lives  of  his  sons.  The 
story  of  Frederick  Brooks's  short  life  smnmarily  interrupted 
at  the  threshold  of  what  promised  to  be  a  career  of  unusual 
success  ends  thus :  — 

In  September,  1874,  he  came  to  the  city  to  see  a  young  friend 
who  was  sick,  and  who  was  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Cleve- 
land. Finding  him  unable,  he  went  to  Lowell  for  a  teacher, 
September  15.  On  returning  from  there  in  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
train  he  left  the  train  at  East  Cambridge,  intending  to  walk 
home  on  the  railroad  bridge.  The  night  being  dark  he  fell 
through  the  draw  and  was  drowned.  This  was  about  8.30  P.  m. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  body  was  not  found  until 
the  20th  in  the  Charles  River.  Funeral  services  were  held  Sep- 
tember 24,  at  Skimanuel  Church,  and  he  was  laid  in  Mount 
Auburn. 

The  friendship  between  these  two  brothers  was  close  and 
beautiful.  The  older  brother  had  followed  with  sympathetic 
interest  and  aid  every  step  of  the  younger  brother's  progress, 
from  his  days  in  the  Latin  School,  and  then  through  Harvard 
College.  Two  years  they  had  lived  together  while  Frederick 
Brooks  was  at  the  Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia.  For  the 
aid,  the  sympathy,  the  brotherly  love  he  received,  the  younger 
brother  showed  his  appreciation,  as  when  he  wrote  to  Phillips : 
*'  I  wish  you  would  let  me  say  what  a  jump  I  give  to  get  one 
of  your  letters.  They  are  one  of  the  things  that  help  along 
my  year  mightily."  From  the  time  of  his  ordination,  Fred- 
erick Brooks  was  recognized  as  a  preacher  of  singular  attrac- 
tiveness. Calls  to  various  parishes  had  been  the  evidence 
that  he  was  recognized  as  having  some  important  work  to 
do.  For  a  time  he  had  been  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  get 
a  touch  of  Western  life ;  then  he  became  rector  of  a  promi- 
nent church,  St.  Paul's,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    To  the  interests 
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of  this  ohnreh  he  gaye,  says  his  biotiier,  ^  deyoted  care,  jnor- 
ing  liimaelf  a  rare  pastor  and  preacher,  helping  and  teaching 
many  souls,  and  building  his  parish  work  with  singular  solidity 
and  power/'  He  became  editor  of  tiie  ^Standard  of  the 
Cross,''  and  gaTe  the  paper  ^^  a  marked  and  noble  character/' 
His  inherited  interest  in  education  led  him  to  establish  a 
school  in  Qeyeland,  which  should  giye  die  best  classical 
preparation.    In  this  cause  he  came  to  his  lamented  death. 

The  first  of  the  two  letters  that  follow  was  written  to  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell,  the  second  to  the  Bey.  Qeorge  Augustus 
Strong:  — 

BoflTOV,  ToMdAj,  Stpttmber  29, 1874. 

Deab  Wbib,  —  I  camiot  say  how  much  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter.  It  has  helped  me  through  to-day,  but  I  seem  all  lost  and 
bewildered  with  such  an  utterly  unlooked-for  sorrow.  It  will  all 
come  rig^t  by  and  by,  but  just  now  there  is  nothing  to  do  except 
to  sit  down  and  think  it  all  over  in  a  dull  and  weary  sort  of  way. 
Fred  was  very  near  to  me,  and  few  people  knew,  what  crowds 
would  haye  known  a  few  years  hence,  the  ability  and  character 
that  was  in  him.  That  is  not  gone  out,  and  must  haye  some 
richer  field  to  work  in  than  this  world.  But  it  is  the  terrible- 
ness  of  it  all,  and  the  way  we  shall  miss  him  and  need  him  all 
our  liyes,  and  the  wretchedness  at  home  where  Father  and  Mother 
are  as  braye  and  forlorn  as  possible. 

BosTOv,  October  18,  1874 
My  dear  Geosoe,  — I  neyer  knew  how  good  a  friend  you 
were  till  I  got  your  letter  last  week  about  dear  Fred.  Since  I 
came  home  I  haye  thought  of  writing  to  you  because  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  you,  and  because  I  knew  you  had  seen  something  of  him 
who  was  not  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a  moment,  though  I  had  no 
idea  how  well  you  knew  him  and  how  much  you  cai^  for  ti™, 
and  because  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  good  kind  words  you 
sent  to  Father  and  Mother,  which  helped  their  poor  hearts  yery 
much.  But  I  did  n't  write,  and  by  and  by  your  letter  came.  I 
should  be  quite  ashamed  to  say  fully  with  what  feeling  I  read  it. 
It  has  been  good  to  hear  a  great  many  people  say  kind  and  honor- 
able and  appreciatiye  things  about  Fred,  but  there  were  so  few 
who  knew  him  well  enough  to  really  loye  him  and  feel  as  I  feel 
about  the  beauty  of  his  simple  working  and  thinking  life. 

I  cannot  write  about  him,  but  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  with 
you  in  your  home  and  hear  you  talk  of  him.     I  do  want  so  to  see 
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70a,  my  dear  George.  These  three  wedu  since  I  came  home 
haye  been,  just  between  oorselyes,  pretty  wretched.  I  have  tried 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  my  mind  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  it 
all.  When  I  can  shut  them  out  for  a  moment  and  think  only  of 
his  life  here  and  the  life  he  has  b^^  beyond  I  am  more  than 
happy.  I  am  thankful  and  full  of  rejoicing.  But  almost  all  the 
time  the  terrible  scene  is  before  me,  and  I  think  I  have  come 
nearer  to  being  gloomy  and  out  of  heart  with  life  than  I  ever  did 
before*     But  I  haye  n't  been  and  I  shan't  be. 

I  am  talking  all  about  myself.  To  my  Father  and  Mother, 
who  are  getting  old  now,  and  whose  house  is  empty  of  their  chil- 
dren, it  has  been  sad  enough.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  go  up 
there  and  see  them.  Thank  you  again  for  your  kind  thought- 
fulness.     I  am  coming  out  to  Cleyehmd  this  week. 

On  Sunday  the  25th  of  October  Mr.  Brooks  stood  in  his 
brother's  pulpit  in  Clevelaad,  Ohio,  preaclung  in  the  morn- 
ing from  the  text,  '^  Are  the  consolations  of  Gx>d  small  with 
tiiee?''  (Job  XT.  11),^  and  inr  the  afternoon  another  well- 
known  sermon,  with  the  title,  **  The  good  will  of  Him  that 
dwelt  in  the  Bush"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).^  Again  in  the  even- 
ing he  preached,  and  his  text  was,  ^*It  became  Him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things, ...  to  make 
the  captain  of  their  salyation  perfect  through  sufferings" 
(Heb.  ii.  10).  This  was  the  record  of  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  preacher  and  his  hearers.  Another  duty  de- 
Yolyed  upon  hhn,  to  visit  the  deserted  room  where  the  traces 
of  activity  suddenly  interrupted  were  all  about  him.  Into  his 
musings,  as  he  sat  there  alone  with  memoiy,  we  do  not  enter. 
He  looked  over  the  sermons  of  his  brother,  and  from  them 
selected  a  volume  for  publication.  In  the  preface,  he  alluded 
briefly  to  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  life.  At  a  later  time, 
when  writing  his  Lectures  on  Preaching,  he  made  this  terse 
reference  without  further  explanation,  ^*  To-day  I  have  been 
thinking  of  one  whom  I  knew,  —  nay,  one  whom  I  know,  — 
who  finished  his  work  and  went  to  God." 

1  Sermon^  toL  L  p.  98.  *  Bid.  yoL  IL  p.  89. 
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CHAPTEB  IV 
18T8-18TT 

fiEBVlGES  IN  HUNTINQTOK  HALL.  EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTE- 
BOOKS. METHOD  OF  PBEPABING  8BBMON8.  ESSAY  ON 
COURAGE.  CONTEBfPORANEOUS  ACCOUNTS  OF  PHILLIPS 
BROOKS  AS  A  PREACHER.  TESTIMONY  OF  PRINCIPAL 
TULLOCH. 

DuRiNO  more  than  four  years  the  congregation  of  Trinity 
Church  worshipped  in  Huntington  Hall  on  Boylston  Street. 
If  it  were  a  disadvantage  to  be  deprived  of  tiie  accessories 
and  associations  which  make  religion  impressive,  yet  there 
were  compensations.  The  location  was  more  convenient,  the 
accommodations  more  ample,  and  to  many  it  constituted  an 
inducement  rather  than  a  hindrance  that  the  reminders  of 
conventional  worship  were  wanting.  But  it  icequired  a  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  to  hold  his  congregation 
together  during  this  unexpectedly  long  period  of  waiting. 
That  Mr.  Brooks  felt  the  harder  necessity  which  had  been 
placed  upon  him,  and  summoned  his  strength  to  meet  it,  is 
iq>parent  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  greater  results  which 
he  accomplished.  The  extracts  which  were  cited  in  a  previous 
chapter  might  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  already  taken  the 
place  in  Boston  which  he  had  occupied  in  Philadelphia.  But 
there  is  some  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  three  years  in 
the  old  church  on  Summer  Street  had  not  exhibited  Uie  fruit 
anticipated.  Thus  the  afternoon  service  on  Sundays  oon* 
tinned  to  be  thinly  attended,  however  large  might  be  the 
congregation  in  the  morning.  This  problem  of  the  Sunday 
afternoons  and  the  second  service  was  an  unwelcome  inherit- 
ance, not  easily  overcome.  To  a  clerical  friend  who  once 
preached  for  him  to  one  of  tiiese  small  congregations,  he 
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remarked  that  it  was  not  like  the  old  days  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  the  church  had  been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  in  the 
afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  morning. 

From  the  time  that  he  began  to  officiate  in  Huntington 
HaU,  there  came  a  change  so  marked  in  the  direction  and 
the  manifestation  of  his  power  that  these  years  were  not 
remembered  or  lamented  as  a  period  of  deprivation  of  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  but  rather  cherished  for  the  richer 
spiritual  influence  which  they  brought.  The  secular  hall 
took  on  a  sacred  character.  The  preadber  rose  high  above 
disadvantage  or  limitation.  The  afternoon  service  soon  be- 
gan to  'be  as  well  attended  as  the  morning,  nor  were  the 
accommodations  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  throng- 
ing congregation.  It  was  a  reminder  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Christian  church,  when  as  yet  it  lacked  temples  and 
altars  and  the  symbolic  pageantry  of  the  later  eenturies,  when 
the  spoken  word  was  alone  in  itself  adequate  to  reach  the 
intellect  and  to  melt  the  heart.  To  the  preacher  it  must 
have  meant  a  setting  free  from  the  traditions  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  former  regime,  as  if  Hke  St.  Paul  he  was  at 
liberty  to  build  for  himself  and  not  upon  other  men's  founda- 
tions. This  sense  of  rejoicing  in  a  larger  freedom  runs 
through  these  years,  giving  them  a  character  of  their  own ; 
there  was  a  joy  and  happiness  in  the  preacher  which  was 
diffused  throughout  the  congregation.  But  it  should  be 
mentioned  as  a  touching  instance  of  his  dependence  upon 
associations,  or  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  continuousness 
of  his  life,  that  he  sent  a  request,  which  at  once  was  granted, 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  lectum  or 
preaching  desk  at  which  he  had  stood  when  delivering  his 
Wednesday  evening  lectures. 

The  main  event,  of  course,  during  these  years  was  the 
building  of  the  new  Trinity  Church  in  Copley  Square.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  turn  to  describ0  it,  we  may  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  some  features  in  the  preaching  of  Phillips 
Brooks  which  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  important  He 
had  not  written  many  sermons  since  he  came  to  Boston,  for 
he  had  been  occupied  and  somewhat  distracted  by  the  great 
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tnnsition  in  his  life.  He  had  fallen  back  upon  his  old 
Philadelphia  sermons,  nsing  as  many  of  them  as  he  was  still 
willing  to  preach,  taking,  as  it  were,  his  final  leave  of  his 
dd  seH  before  launching  oat  anew  and  letting  down  his  nets 
for  a  fresh  dranght.  His  sermon  record  book  shows  but 
forty  new  sermons  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  from 
1870  to  1878.  There  was  here  no  idleness  or  waste  of  time. 
It  was  the  opportonity  for  large  and  Taried  reading,— 
a  period  of  refilling  and  of  quiet  waiting,  wherein  oonTic- 
tions  took  root  and  matured,  till  he  should  be  ready  for  some 
larger  utterance.  Another  forward  movement  in  his  career 
of  triumph  was  slowly  coming  in  the  years  of  his  ministry 
in  Huntington  Hall.  The  signs  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  may  be  traced  in  the  multiplication  of  the  note-books. 
He  carried  them  in  his  pocket,  and  at  any  time  might  be 
seen  recording  tiioughts  as  they  were  flashing  through  his 
mind.  Some  kind  of  note-book  was  his  inseparable  companion. 

What  his  earlier  method  was  of  writing  a  sermon  or  of 
preparation  for  writing  we  do  not  know.  That  the  sermon 
was  often  left  till  the  end  of  the  week,  finished  only  in  time 
for  its  delivery,  is  apparent  from  allusions  in  his  diaries. 
When  he  first  began  to  preach  he  wrote  two  sermons  evexy 
week.  After  he  went  to  Holy  Trinity  he  wrote  but  one, 
to  be  preached  in  the  morning ;  while  his  gift  for  extempo* 
raneous  preaching  was  brought  into  exercise  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  in  his  Wednesday  evening  lectures.  Many  of  the 
plans  for  these  earlier  extemporaneous  sermons  remain,  show- 
ing that  they  had  been  carefully  elaborated.  It  was  one  of 
his  peculiarities  that  he  remembered  his  work  and  ^teemed  to 
hold  it  in  account,  so  that  often  he  turned  back  to  these  plans, 
as  if  they  held  an  equal  place  in  his  estimation  with  the  writ- 
ten sermons.  He  had  another  and  a  fortunate  characteristic, 
that  his  mind  kindled  quickly  with  his  own  thoughts,  even 
after  many  years  had  gone  by,  with  the  result  that  old  ser- 
mons were  as  fresh  to  him  as  those  that  were  newly  written. 

There  was  always  a  curious  interest  among  the  clergy  and 
theological  students  who  cultivated  the  art  of  preaching  to 
know  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Brooks  did  his  work.    The 
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sense  of  form,  the  literary  charm,  the  almost  prodigal 
abondanoe  of  thought  and  illustration,  the  spontaneity  whidi 
made  a  written  sermon  possess  the  full  effect  of  an  extempo- 
raneous utterance  inspired  by  the  moment,  — this  called  for 
explanation,  if  so  be  that  he  could  communicate  to  others  the 
valued  secret.  Now  that  we  know  the  entire  process,  the 
secret  appears  a  simple  one.  Preaching  was  the  one  exclusive 
object  that  occupied  his  mind.  The  message  to  be  delivered 
and  the  form  it  should  take  in  order  to  be  most  effective, 
—  to  that  simple  end  he  devoted  himself.  From  morning 
till  night,  in  every  hour  of  leisure  or  apparent  relaxation,  on 
his  journeys,  in  vacations,  in  social  assemblies,  he  was  think- 
ing of  subjects  for  sermons,  turning  over  new  aspects  of 
old  truths,  thrilled  inwardly  with  the  possibility  of  giving 
better  form  than  had  yet  been  given  to  old,  familiar  doctrine. 
In  a  word,  he  concentrated  his  tiiought  upon  one  thing,  —  it 
was  preaching ;  that  was  what  he  lived  for,  and  for  that  cause 
be  might  almost  be  said  to  have  come  into  the  world.  Be- 
neath the  nonchalant,  trifling  manner  which  seemed  at  times 
to  refuse  to  take  anything  seriously,  the  humor  that  played 
about  solemn  and  sacred  themes,  die  deep  undertone  of  his 
spirit  was  sounding  without  cessation  or  interruption. 

The  first  shape  which  the  sermon  took  was  the  brief  hint 
in  the  note-book.  It  was  an  apparent  necessity  to  put  it  into 
writing,  or  it  would  not  have  been  that  every  sermon  may 
thus  be  traced  in  its  genesis,  even  every  casual  speech  on 
slight  occasions.  One  might  have  thought  that  after  so  many 
years  of  preparation  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
make  a  £ew  minutes'  talk  after  dinner,  or  to  boys  in  school 
or  college,  without  first  writing  down  the  idea  on  which  he 
was  to  touch,  and  then  expanding  it  into  a  complete  plan. 
In  the  reminiscences  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  ^  an  account  of 
one  of  these  extemporaneous  addresses  is  given,  as  it  seemed 
to  have  been  born  at  the  moment,  without  premeditation. 
But  in  truth  it  had  long  been  in  his  mind  what  he  should 
say,  and  the  analysis  had  been  written  out.  He  never  trusted 
to  the  moment  to  bring  him  inspiration.  To  give  other 
^  Gf .  anUf  ToL  i.  p.  684. 
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iUastrations,  he  often  went  to  Cunbridge  to  address  the  stu- 
dents of  the  St.  Paul's  Society  at  Hanrard,  but  in  eyery 
ease  the  analysis  of  his  remarks  may  be  found  in  his  note- 
books or  on  detached  sheets  of  paper.  On  some  occasions 
he  ayailed  himself  of  ideas  which  he  was  working  up  in 
other  connections,  but  it  still  remained  true  that  he  took 
thought  beforehand  and  neyer  allowed  himself  to  feel  it 
would  be  given  to  him,  when  called  upon,  what  he  should 
speak.  That  wad  a  priyilege  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  it  had 
not  been  reserved  for  him. 

It  is  not  known  that  he  ever  found  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  was  forced  to  speak  when  he  had  made  no  special 
preparation,  although  tiiere  were  occasions  having  a  resem- 
blance to  emergencies  when  he  was  saved  by  what  seems 
like  mysterious  interposition,  or  the  working  of  some  reserve 
force  within  him.  Such  an  incident  is  described  by  the  Bev. 
Percy  Browne,  to  whom  Mr.  Brooks  communicated  it :  — 

In  one  of  the  later  years  when  Christmas  fell  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  Mr.  Brooks  had  prepared  two  sermons,  —  one  for 
Oiristmas  Day,  and  the  other  for  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas.  He  preached  the  first  sermon  as  it  was  intended.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  after  Christmas  he  went  up  into  the  pulpit, 
and  as  the  choir  were  singing  the  last  stanza  of  the  hymn  he 
looked  down  at  the  sermon  before  him,  when  to  his  horror  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  had  brought  with  him  to 
church  the  sermon  preached  some  two  or  three  days  before.  He 
then  reminded  himself  that  he  had  prepared  another  sermon  to 
be  preached  extemporaneously  in  the  afternoon,  —  bat  both  the 
text  and  the  plan  had  vanished  from  his  memory.  In  his  despair 
he  hastened  down  from  the  pulpit  and  went  to  the  lectum  whore 
he  began  in  almost  reckless  fashion  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible  in  the  hope  that  the  lost  text  might  recur  to  him.  And 
then  suddenly,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  large  congregation 
were  waiting  for  him  to  begin,  the  text  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  plan  of  the  sermon.  Some  one  in  the 
congregation,  who  was  asked  if  he  noticed  anything  peculiar,  said 
he  only  remarked  that  Mr.  Brooks  seemed  to  have  changed  his 
mind  after  reaching  the  pulpit,  and  concladed  that  he  would  prefer 
to  preach  from  the  lectum.  The  reason  for  the  change  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  recalled  that  sermon  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  impressive  he  had  ever  heard. 
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A  few  speoimens  are  here  g^ven  from  his  pocket  note- 
books in  order  to  show  the  ideas  germinating  in  his  mind 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  developed  into  sermons;  they 
also  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  his  preaching  and 
the  tone  of  thought  at  the  moment  when  they  were  written. 
One  year  is  as  good  as  another  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
fix  upon  1874,  when  he  was  preaching  in  Huntington 
HaU:  — 

What  do  we  mean  by  hope  and  cheerfulness  about  the  future? 
We  know  that  despair  and  weariness  all  come,  we  don't  ignore 
them.  But  from  the  distance  we  see  the  greater  power  envelop- 
ing all  and  working  and  making  peace. 

The  difference  of  the  sense  of  mystery  in  life  in  different  per- 
sons. About  alike  in  those  who  think  nothing  about  it  and  in 
those  who  haye  a  settled  scheme. 

There  are  days  which  seem  to  be  made  up  of  spring  and  autunn, 
which  have  the  hope  of  one  and  the  despair  of  the  other.  Our 
time  is  like  such  a  day. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  social  life,  throughout  its  his- 
tory. The  Church  and  the  religion  are  not  alwa3r8  the  same,  but 
(and  it  is  a  weighty  truth)  the  Church  cannot  long  lag  behind 
the  religion.  Christianity  the  religion  at  once  of  indiyiduality 
and  society,  and  so  of  social  life  which  must  have  both  of  these 
in  it. 

The  way  the  Bible  strikes  at  the  average  respectability,  as  in 
the  Elder  Brother  and  Pharisees,  yet  never  would  overturn.  No 
socialism;  always  full  of  virtue  and  order,  always  bringing  up 
the  better  from  below,  always  making  growth  the  changing  force, 
always  developing.  That  the  whole  secret  of  reform.  Other 
systems  purely  destructive;  have  tried  to  appropriate  Christianity, 
Imt  have  failed. 

When  an  end  has  been  made  of  ■  the  people's  old  religion,  of 
their  faith,  and  of  the  God-made  man  of  the  Grospel,  do  you  know 
what  was  substituted?  The  faith  in  the  God-made  man  of  social- 
ism. For  what  is  socialism  at  bottom?  It  is  man  believing 
himself  God,  in  the  sense  that  he  believes  himself  capable  of 
destroying  evil  and  suffering.     (Life  of  Montalembert,  vol.  ii. 

p.  112.) 

FcT  thus  saith  tlie  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel^  Seek  ye  me, 
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and  ye  shall  live.  Amos  ▼.  4.  One  mutt  be  in  hannony  with  the 
principles  of  life  in  order  to  liye;  for  example,  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  men  about  us,  of  all  good  things. 
This  must  be  what  is  meant  by  seeking  Grod ;  not  His  fayor,  but 
His  nature.  This  is  what  is  meant  hy  Christ  reconciling  us  to 
€rod.  The  full  life  of  Jesus.  •  •  •  There  is  a  rich  yitalitj  in 
the  man  who  has  sought  God. 

We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ohost.  Acts  xix.  2.  What  is  perfectly  real  to  us  so  often 
entirely  strange  to  other  men.  What  we  cannot  liye  without 
they  neyer  miss.  .  .  .  But  in  eyery  such  case  the  soul  is  all  the 
time  getting  help  unconsciously ;  •  the  Spirit  not  confined  to  those 
times  and  places  where  He  consciously  is.  .  .  •  What  they  lose 
by  their  unconsciousness. 

And  there  was  great  joy  in  that  eity.  Acts  yiii.  8.  Religion 
primarily  personal,  secondarily  social.  Eyil  of  reyersing  this.  But 
after  the  personal,  the  social  to  be  considered.  What  would  a 
city  be  with  Christianity  accepted  uniyersally?  1.  Belief.  2. 
Bdiayior.  3.  Charity.  City  joy  is  made  up,  independently  of 
personal  happiness,  of  social  life,  business  prosperity,  and  public 
spirit.  The  loye  of  company.  A  reyiyal  in  a  city.  The  beauty 
and  healthiness  of  it.  .  .  .  The  qualities  wanted  in  ciyic  life  are 
just  the  Christian  qualities. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  nane^  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee. 
Acts  iii.  3.  There  is  something  better  for  us  to  have  than 
money.  So  there  must  be  something  better  to  give.  The  greatest 
benefactors  haye  not  giyen  money.  Christ.  So  of  those  who  haye 
helped  you  most.  Not  make  anything  I  say  an  excuse  for  not 
giying  money.  What  we  can  giye,  — Ideas,  Inspiration,  Com- 
fort, and  aboye  all  access  to  God  for  what  He  can  giye  alone, — 
Forgiyeness  and  Grace.  ...  A  man  must  really  possess  himself 
before  he  can  really  giye  himself  to  another. 

JElias  was  a  man  svhject  to  Wee  passions  as  toe  are.  James  y. 
11.  General  tendency  to  think  the  great  men  so  much  greater 
than  we  are.  What  is  and  what  is  not  common  to  men  (Declara- 
tion of  Independence).  Settle  it  that  priyilege  must  belong  with 
character,  and  then  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  inequality.  ^^And 
I  will  not  be  judged  by  any  that  never  felt  the  like,"  said  Richard 
Baxter  on  his  wife's  death. 

The  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  1  Cor.  xy.  20.  .  .  . 
Christ  made  death  seem  and  be  a  sleep*     He  established,  that  is, 
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that  deep  was  its  trae  figure.  This  includes  these  ideas,  (1) 
Its  naturalness.  To  sleep  and  to  awaken  again  is  altogether 
natural.  The  sonnet  of  Blanco  White.  The  relation  of  this 
reyelation  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  race.  (2)  The  refreshing, 
renewing  power.  Sleep  brings  back  the  energy  of  the  last  mom- 
ingy  only  with  the  added  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past  day. 
So  of  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ.  The  restoral  of  the  first  life, 
only  with  the  complete  and  redemptiye  work  added,  all  the  fatigue 
and  pain  oyer.  So  your  resurrection  life.  Restored  to  the  Image 
of  God,  only  with  the  experience  of  life  put  in. 

And  when  he  toas  come  into  Jertiealemf  all  ths  eiiy  vku  moved^ 
saying^  Who  is  this  f  Matt.  xxi.  10.  A  great  city  in  excitement 
always  a  thrilling  and  touching  thing.  For  there  life  is  at  its 
fullest.  ...  1.  The  impressibility  of  men.  2.  The  ignorance: 
hooting  boys,  nay,  eyen  men,  who  douH  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
3.  The  yast  uncultured  power  that  is  there ;  what  they  might  do. 
'T  is  yery  like  a  beast.  'T  is  insignificant  in  detail,  but  mighty 
in  combination. 

Country  good  after  town,  as  night  after  day,  as  sleep  after 
work,  but  that  is  all. 

The  moyed  city  is  the  emphasis  of  ideas  by  humanity,  adding 
nothing  to  their  inherent  reasonableness,  but  yery  much  to  their 
conyincing  force. 

Who  is  this  f  a  wonder  worker,  a  truth  teacher,  a  soul  changer  ? 

There  must  be  a  Theology,  a  Christology.  *  Refuge  in  mere 
moralism  will  not  do.  It  is  too  shallow.  If  there  be  a  Christ 
we  must  know  Him,  think  something  of  Him. 

Christ*s  view  of  human  nature*  A  general  yiew  necessary. 
Views  lightly  formed.  Views  of  easy  humanitarians;  present 
yiews  of  uniyersal  corruption.  —  Constant  yariation  from  wretched 
misanthropy  to  wretched  optimism.  —  The  necessity  of  some  gen- 
eral conception.  How  it  will  influence  single  judgments.  Two 
sources  —  consciousness  and  experience. 

Christ's  yiew  in  parable  of  Prodigal  Son,  Woman  of  Samaria, 
and  Simon  Peter;  in  the  Temptation,  Transfiguration,  Crucifixion. 

Practical  results  of  this  yiew,  —  deep  indignation  with  sin, 
sober  hope  and  work,  enthusiasm  for  man  without  folly. 

The  Oadaren^  beseeching  Jesus  to  depart  from  their  coast. 
Matt.  yiii.  34.     The  shrinking  from  any  great  experience. 

This  one  reason  why  with  aU  their  eompbunt  of  the  world  and 
themselyes  men  do  not  striye  for  improyement. 

The  magnitude  of  Christianity  appalls  men.    How  they  get  rid 
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of  it:  hy  formalism;  by  indifference;  by  breaking  down  the 
tmth. 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  lifts  as  to  oar  work.  He  will  not  go; 
is  better  than  onr  prayers. 

That  awfol  prayer!  •  .  •  Depart  from  as,  O  Christ!  half  on- 
conscioosly;  by  bosinees  absorption. 

Imagine  the  whole  world  eager  for  its  highest.  How  it  woald 
take  Christ. 

One  element  of  oar  shrinking  from  death,  —  the  natural  fear  of 
the  onknown. 

But  Christ  goes  into  it  with  as,  snrroanding  and  tempting  as 
with  His  love.  The  fear  of  great  emotion  is  lost  as  He  is  with 
OS.    He  is  with  as  in  a  lower  and  so  leads  as  to  a  higher  state.  .   •  • 

Start  with  the  truth  that  Christianity  is  Christ. 

And  the  Lard  sadd  unto  Satany  Beholdj  all  that  he  hath  is  in 
thy  power  ;  only  upon  htmselfput  not  forth  thine  hand.  Job  i.  12. 
The  limited  power  of  evil,  —  the  self  that  it  cannot  toach.  Apply 
to  Christian  trials,  to  disturbed  faith,  to  bereavements,  to  loss  of 
property. 

The  need  of  a  central  definite  self.  The  need  of  yaluing  it 
above  all  things. 

The  power  of  trouble  to  disentangle  the  belf .  Compare  the  lim- 
its of  Satan's  power  over  Jesus.  Christ  the  assertor  of  a  man's 
self.  .  .  • 

To  know  the  depths  to  which  each  sort  of  suffering  and  tempta- 
tion may  go,  how  deep  loss  of  money,  loss  of  health,  loss  of  friends, 
loss  of  reputation.  .  .  •  God's  willingness  to  let  eYer3rthing  else 
go,  to  save  the  man's  own  self.     That  explains  so  much. 

The  Rdigioue  Fea/r.  Kerrousness,  or  with  some  the  Religious 
scare  of  the  present  moment.  The  need  of  religion  being  driven 
(1)  to  more  reality,  (2)  to  more  applicability,  (3)  to  more  depth. 
Are  not  the  present  tendencies  doing  it? 

What  to  do!  Not  modify  religion  to  every  demand;  the  great 
liberty  now  to  seek  the  absolute  truth  and  match  our  ideas  to  it. 

llireefold  danger, — cultivated  skepticism,  low  life,  Romanism. 
Faith  in  God.  Show  what  it  means.  Not  that  He  will  support 
our  dogma,  but  that  He  will  bring  His  truth,  and  if  our  dogma 
and  Church  is  not  that,  we  do  not  wish  it.  So  I  always  stand 
before  you. 

Who  against  Hope  believed  in  Hope.  Bom.  iv.  18.  Spoken 
of  Abraham  the  &ther  of  as  all. 

The  lower  hope  and  the  hi^^.     Hope  in  the  probabilities  of 
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nature ;  and  hope  in  the  promises  of  God.  The  two  levek  of  life. 
So  our  hope  of  comfort,  of  renewal. 

These  two  regions  eyerywhere, — the  natural  and  the  transcen- 
dental. 

Apply  to  standards  of  life;  what  we  may  expect  of  man. 
Apply  to  evidences  of  God  and  Jesus  and  eternity. 

Modem  unbelief  from  admitting  only  lower  evidences.  Higher 
evidence  is  by  consciousness  and  revelation. 

Qiving  none  offence  in  amy  things  thai  the  ministry  he  not 
Uamed,  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  What  the  classes  are,  —  Dogmatic  big- 
ots ;  the  utterly  indifferent ;  earnest  believers.   .   .   . 

What  ought  to  be  our  feeling  towards  each  ? 

1.  Toward  the  bigot.  Describe  the  evils  of  bigotry,  always 
on  the  verge  of  Phariseeism.  The  great  variety  of  i^  may  be 
Roman  or  Puritan.  How  can  I  feel  about  it?  One  man  says, 
^'Trample  it  under  foot;  "  another  man  says,  '^ Accept  it  for  its 
spirit,  no  matter  about  its  ideas.''  Neither  is  good.  Gtot  hold 
of  its  good  and  develop  that.  Look  on  the  bigot  as  mistaken  in 
the  search  for  truth. 

2.  Look  on  the  indifferent  as  capable  of  truth.  .  .  .  This 
illustrated  by  Paul's  treatment  of  Athenians,  —  the  very  pattern 
of  our  treatment  of  tiie  indifferent  by  our  side.  The  universal 
God  is  the  basis  of  everything. 

3.  The  need  of  having  settled  principles  on  which  to  regulate  our 
life  with  one  another.  What  are  the  principles  which  Christian- 
ity brings  to  bear:  1.  God's  love  for  all  and  guidance  of  all.  2. 
liie  common  teachableness.  3.  The  resurrection  and  eternal  life. 
4.  The  personal  conscience.  5.  The  worth  of  the  soul  above  the 
body.     All  these  made  manifest  by  the  Incarnation. 

Some  time  a  strong  sermon  on  the  Incarnation. 

Tou  cannot  carry  Christianity  everywhere,  but  you  can  carry 
Christ. 

The  character  of  the  arguments  to  which  men's  minds  are  open 
one  of  the  best  indications  of  their  calibre. 

Come  unto  meaUye  thai  labor  and  are  heavy  laden^  o>nd  I  wiU 
give  you  rest.  Matt.  xi.  28.  Rest  only  in  Character.  Talk 
about  the  restlessness  of  America  which  is  connected  with  the 
lack  of  national  character.  The  causes  of  that  lack  in  absence 
of  traditions  and  in  the  access  of  foreigners. 

Rest  has  true  self-respect,  the  ideal  before  it. 

The  miserable  seeking  for  equilibrium  in  circumstances. 

Restlessness  is  discontent  which  has  no  ideal  before  it.  Dis- 
content which  has  an  ideal  is  progress. 
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Trouble  not  the  Master.  Two  cases  where  the  disciples  inter- 
fered)  to  prevent  Christ  being  distorbed:  Bartimseos  and  the 
Children.  Their  anticipation  of  the  tendency  of  Qrarchmen  to 
shut  np  Christ  to  certain  activities,  and  to  lose  his  spontane- 
oosness  and  freeness.  The  causes  of  such  a  tendency.  Analyze 
into  a  care  for  Him  and  a  larking,  half-onconscioos  fear  of  ez- 
hanstion ;  for  example,  Salvability  of  the  heathen ;  Forgiveness  of 
very  great  sins;  Salvation  of  errorists;  Few  that  be  saved. 
(1872.) 

Sermon  on  ForffivenesSy  as  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel.  •  .  . 
The  prerequisites  of  forgiveness  are  repentance  and  faith,  •  .  • 
not  remorse  and  belief.  A  reconciled  God,  tiie  grandeur  of  that 
idea.  •  .  .  Has  it  not  been  done  by  Christ  in  the  world  and  in  tiie 
heart  ?  If  men  come  into  the  councils  of  Grod  and  dwell  there  as 
they  could  not  of  old,  has  not  He  done  it  ?  And  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  is  not  that  true  also  ?  Sin  has  been  made  hideous,  obedience 
lovely,  love  evident.  Then  how  evident  that  not  by  any  mere 
outward  works  the  forgiveness  is  obtained.     (1872.) 

Come  and  see.  The  proper  appeal  that  may  be  made  to  a 
skeptic,  to  come  and  test  Christianity:  1.  The  truth  of  the 
Bible.  2.  The  phenomenon  of  Cbrist.  3.  The  Christian  His- 
tory. 4.  The  religious  experience  by  putting  himself  into  the 
power  of  what  he  did  hold. 

But  ufiU  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  f  Atheism,  Panthe- 
ism, Deism,  Incarnation.  Then  the  spiritual  conception  of  an 
indwelling  God,  a  God  who  is  in,  not  ts,  the  human  soul. 

Say  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him.  Qod'a  need  of  men;  the 
solution  of  Calvinism.  The  opposite  statements  of  Spiritual 
things  which  may  both  be  true. 

Humility.  To  be  gained  both  by  sense  of  our  own  weakness 
and  by  the  bigness  of  others.  .  .  •  Humility  and  self-respect 
entirely  consistent. 

That  they  should  seek  after  Oody  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
and  find  Hinty  though  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  God 
nearer  than  we  think.  We  are  blind  to  what  is  nearest  to  us 
always.  Christ  the  exhibition  of  a  nearness  of  €rod  which  is 
already  a  fact.  The  difference  if  we  understood  it  all.  God  the 
atmosphere  of  life. 

Soms  said  that  it  thundered;  others  that  an  angel  spake  unto 
Him.      The  profound  and  superficial   explanations  of  things. 
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EYerything  is  capable  of  both.  •  .  .  Common  occarrenees  of  life, 
diBcermnent  or  non-discermnent  of  spiritual  causes.  Religions 
experiences ;  nenrons  or  spiritual  ?  Existence  or  non-existence  of 
angels  ?     Which  is  the  more  logical  or  tme  to  fact  ? 

The  relation  of  Christ  to  modem  social  life.  The  disposition 
in  earliest  times  to  divide  Christian  Society  from  Pagan.  The 
necessity  of  it  then,  the  undesirableness  of  it  now.  Does  this 
make  the  task  of  Christianity  easier  or  harder?  Does  it  not 
make  it  much  harder,  reqniring  watchfulness  more  ? 

Whether  they  wiU  hear  cr  forbear.  The  absoluteness  of  duty 
as  distinct  from  its  relatiyeness.  The  whole  subject  of  con- 
sidering consequences  and  results. 

Ahy  Lord  Chdy  they  say  of  mOy  doth  he  not  speak  paraMes  f 
Sermon  to  people  who  think  themselyes  not  understood.  Of  course 
they  are  not,  in  one  sense  nobody  is.  •  .  •  God  understands  you. 
Is  that  really  a  help  ?  The  power  of  the  Incarnation  here,  Chxist's 
life  misunderstood.  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  misunderstood. 
Others  know  us  in  some  ways  better  than  ourselyes.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  time  to  self-consciousness.  Our  houses  full  of  it. 
Specify  yarious  special  instances.  .  •  .  The  misunderstood  reli- 
gions.    The  would-be  Benefactor,  Teacher,  Idealist,  Leader. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  Descriptiye  of  our  time. 
The  tendency  of  such  times. 

Even  so  eomSf  Lord  Jesus.  On  the  willingness  to  meet  and 
welcome  great  experiences. 

The  beauty  and  strength  of  reserve.  The  fact  of  Qod's  reserve 
and  then  some  of  the  laws  of  it.  The  fact,  in  science,  in  reli- 
gious truth,  in  personal  treatment,  in  prophecy;  the  limits  of 
xievelation;  the  Incarnation  a  hiding  as  well  as  an  exhibition. 
The  laws  of  reserve;  reserve  is  for  stimulus,  not  for  vexation. 
Reserve  is  of  what  is  curious,  not  what  is  useful.  The  neces- 
sity of  reserve ;  Jewish  and  Christian  ways  of  looking  at ;  essential 
and  arbitrary.  Man's  feeling  to  a  reserved  God  and  a  garrulous 
God. 

Is  devotion  in  proportion  to  advance  in  civilization  ?  Is  then 
religion  to  be  tested  by  our  civilization?  Answer,  No!  but  by 
its  ability  to  carry  on  its  own  work.  It  has  made  civilization 
and  carried  it  so  far. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  and  society  all  along.  Jt  has 
worked  so  differently;  has  made  the  monastery  and  made  the 
home. 
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ChiTaliy,  the  desire  to  be  with  the  weak;  a  repagnance  from 
strong  causes ;  strong  in  many  natures  instinctively,  for  example, 
Montolembert. 

From  the  ideas  as  they  first  took  shape  in  his  mind  we 
torn  to  the  process  by  which  the  finished  product  was  reached. 
He  ceased  repeating,  as  he  had  done,  the  Philadelphia  ser- 
mons. His  mind  was  teeming  with  thoughts  which  came 
faster  than  he  could  utilize  them.  The  trouble,  he  said,  was 
not  to  find  subjects  to  preach  about,  there  was  no  danger 
of  failure  of  topics,  but  of  inability  to  exhaust  the  topics. 
For  many  years  he  now  wrote  r^ularly  one  sermon  each 
week.  Also  he  deyoted  the  week  to  this  one  sermon,  for  he 
could  still  command  his  time,  at  least  the  best  part  of  eyery 
morning.  Before  Monday  came  he  had  the  text  in  his  mind 
on  which  he  was  to  write.  If  he  had  failed  to  secure  his 
text  or  subject  before  the  week  bq^,  he  knew  there  was 
danger  of  failing  to  produce  a  sermon.  It  was  his  custom 
on  Monday  morning  to  have  his  fariends  about  him,  for  that 
was  his  day  of  rest.  But  as  they  sat  in  his  study  and  the 
light  humorous  conversation  ran  on,  in  which  he  delighted, 
his  mind  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea  which  inspired  him. 
On  the  mornings  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  he  was  bringing 
together  in  his  note-book  or  on  scraps  of  paper  the  thoughts 
which  were  cognate  to  his  leading  thought  or  necessary  for 
its  illustration  and  expansion,  collecting,  as  he  called  it,  the 
material  for  the  sermon.  Wednesday  morning  he  devoted 
entire  to  writing  out  the  plan  which  he  would  follow.  In 
these  plans  there  was  something  unusual,  eren  remarkable. 
Hundreds  of  them  remain,  for  from  the  time  he  adopted  this 
method  he  continued  to  follow  it  scrupulously  down  to  the 
last  sermon  he  wrote.  To  these  plans  he  must  have  attached 
importance,  preserving  them  with  care,  and  often  making  use 
of  them  in  various  ways.  They  deserve  therefore  some 
description. 

What  is  noticeable,  then,  in  the  first  place  is  the  unvarying 
uniformity  of  their  size  and  appearance,  as  though  the 
working  of  his  mind  were  somewhat  dependent  on  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote.    They  are  written 
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in  a  handwriting  so  small  that  they  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  some  specimens  of  ancient  Puritan  sermons,  where  it  was 
a  matter  of  economy  of  paper,  and  a  sermon  was  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space.  There  is  a  suggestion  here 
of  Bome  inherited  touch  from  his  clerical  ancestors,  in  remote 
generations,  which  may  have  been  unconsciously  impelling 
him«  He  took  a  half  sheet  of  sermon  paper,  folding  it  once, 
thus  making  four  small  pages,  some  seven  inches  by  less 
than  five  in  their  dimensions,  which  he  was  to  filL  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  invariably  filled  them  out  to  the  last 
remaining  space  on  the  last  page,  as  though  only  in  this  way 
he  could  be  sure  that  he  had  sufficient  material  for  his 
sermon.  So  condensed  is  the  handwriting  that  each  one  o£ 
these  plans  will  average  about  one  thousand  words,  —  in  itself 
a  short  sermon.  Each  plan  contained  when  it  was  finished 
a  dozen  or  more  detached  paragraphs.  His  next  task — and 
this  is  the  most  curious  feature  of  all — was  to  go  over  the 
paragraphs,  each  of  which  contained  a  distinct  idea,  and  was 
to  become,  when  expanded,  a  paragraph  in  the  finished 
sermon,  placing  over  against  each  the  number  of  pages  it 
would  occupy  when  it  had  been  amplified.  Then  he  added 
the  numbers  together.  Thirty  pages  was  the  limit  of  the 
written  sermon.  If  these  numbers  of  assigned  pages  fell 
short  of  thirty  he  reviewed  his  plan  to  see  where  he  might 
best  expand,  or  where  to  reduce  if  he  had  too  many.  It  was 
extraordinary  that  one  who  gave  the  impression  of  such  utter 
spontaneity,  whose  sermons  seemed  to  come  by  a  flash  of 
inspiration,  costing  no  effort,  should  have  thus  limited  him- 
self in  fixed  and  apparently  mechanical  ways. 

The  hardest  part  of  his  work  was  accomplished  when  he 
had  completed  his  plan.  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings  were 
devoted  to  writing  the  sermon ;  and  as  each  sermon  contained 
some  five  tibousand  words  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  was 
still  required.  BxA  he  wrote  with  rapidiiy  and  ease,  rarely 
making  a  correction,  and  in  a  large,  legible,  and  graceful 
handwriting,  which  looks  like  a  study  in  penmanship.  Evi- 
dently it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  write  a  sermon  under  these 
conditions.    He  came  to  each  paragraph  as  to  a  work  of  art» 
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knowing  just  the  ImiitB  it  shonld  hsre,  with  no  anxiety  about 
proi>ortion8,  no  fear  lest  his  material  should  fail  him. 

I  have  been  reading  these  plans  carefully  [writes  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Brooks  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted]^  comparing  them 
bit  by  bit  with  the  printed  sermons,  and  was  interested  to  find  how 
closely  he  kept  to  his  plan  as  a  whole,  both  the  order  of  the  passages 
and  ibe  nmnber  of  pages  allotted  to  each.  How  the  dry  bones 
Uto  !  The  earlier  synopses  seemed  to  me  less  finished  than  the  ones 
written  only  later  by  a  few  years.  For  instance  the  "Curse  of 
Meroz  "in  1877  has  an  occasional  outburst  apparently  for  himself 
alone,  "It  makes  one  mad;"  "the  muddy  humility  of  Uriah 
Heep."  Indeed,  I  noticed  a  number  of  personal  applications 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  sermons  themselyes.  In  the  "Great- 
ness of  Faith  "  opposite  the  words  "blatant  infidel  "  is  written 
"Ingersoll."  I  have  also  found  passages  marked  ior  three  pages 
reduced  to  half  a  page,  the  example  of  a  man  building  a  house 
changed  to  one  facing  a  great  grief,  and  in  "Christian  Charity  " 
whole  passages  and  even  ideas  left  entirely  out.  He  must  have 
feared  his  own  facility  and  the  glowing  images  that  came  crowding 
into  his  mind  to  tie  himself  down  so,  almost  as  a  poet  would,  into 
sonnet  form.^ 

What  has  been  said  of  his  method  of  preparing  a  writ- 
ten sermon  applies  equally  to  his  •extemporaneous  sermons. 
Always  there  was  the  plan  elaborated  and  written  out  and 
afterwards  filed  for  future  reference.  There  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  plans,  but  this  difference  is  to  be  noted, 
that  in  making  them  he  used  a  full  sheet  of  sermon  paper, 
with  the  handwriting  large  and  bold,  clearly  with  tibe  pur- 
pose in  view  of  taking  them  into  the  pulpit.  He  oould  not 
thus  have  utilized  the  plans  of  the  written  sermon,  for  the 
handwriting  was  so  small  as  to  haye  required  a  magnifying 
glass  to  read  it.  In  this  way  he  cultivated  himself  in  the 
art  of  extempore  preaching.     The  practice  which  he  had  in 

^  How  eady  Mr.  Brooks  adopted  thismathod  of  making  plans  for  bis  ser- 
mons is  nnoertain.  Gf.  Remembranoes  of  PhUiips  Brooks^  where  the  Rey. 
George  A.  Strong  writes :  **  A  stay  of  a  week  with  him  in  Philadelphia  onoe, 
while  he  was  stOl  in  eharge  of  'Holy  TVinity,'  showed  me  how  he  wrote  his  ser- 
mooB^  '  Take  a  hook  and  pipe,'  he  said  one  mornii^, '  and  let  me  map  omt 
work  for  to-morrow.'  The  pen  ran  on  as  if  the  note-paper  *  plan '  were  an 
•  offhand  letter,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  of  ahsolnte  stiUness  the  dose-wiitten 
sheet  went  into  the  desk.^ 
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ampUfying  Us  ideas  in  the  written  sermon  helped  him  when 
preaching  without  notes,  for  he  rarely  took  them  into  the 
pulpit,  to  keep  within  limits,  and  to  bnild  up  a  sermon  with 
as  much  skill  and  success  as  when  he  wrote  it  out  vrord  for 
word  in  his  study.  But  all  this  preparation  served  a  greater 
end,  to  give  him  freedom  in  the  pulpit  Often  when  he  was 
most  powerful  he  had  departed  from  the  manuscript  before 
him,  or  ceased  to  follow  the  plan  laid  out.  He  was  never 
more  effective  than  when  he  delivered  some  written  sermon 
extemporaneously.  In  such  cases  he  did  not  use  the  manu- 
script for  preparation,  but  went  to  the  plan  on  which  it  had 
been  written,  coming  again  under  the  influence  of  the  original 
idea  which  had  first  inspired  him,  and  then  giving  to  it  such 
fresh  treatment  as  made  it  seem  as  if  he  were  delivering 
a  new  sermon. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  preacher 
that  he  made  no  effort  to  follow  the  rule  enjoined  in  rhetorical 
treatises  calling  for  a  culmination  at  the  ei^  of  the  discourse, 
for  which  the  most  effective  points  or  arguments  should  be 
reserved.  On  the  contrary  he  often,  perhaps  generally,  came 
to  his  climax  as  he  bq^.  He  followed  the  artist's  method, 
rather  than  the  rhetorician's,  throwing  his  leading  idea  upon 
the  canvas  in  bold  outline,  and  then  holding  his  audience 
with  a  gaze,  growing  deeper  in  its  intensity  as  with  an  artbt's 
power  he  filled  up  the  outline  and  made  a  living,  speaking 
portrait  What  he  was  doing  in  every  sermon  was  to  repro- 
duce the  personal  process  through  which  he  himself  had 
passed  from  the  moment  when  he  grasped  a  truth  till  he 
had  traced  out  in  his  own  experience  its  relation  to  life 
and  to  all  other  truth.  He  first  opened  his  soul  to  the 
influence  of  the  truth  which  was  to  constitute  his  message, 
devising  the  most  forcible  method  in  order  to  make  it  appeal 
to  his  own  heart,  and  then  under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
viction he  wrote  his  sermon.  He  studied  its  effect  upon  him- 
self before  studying  how  to  reach  a  congregation.  This 
process  kept  him  natoral,  sincere,  and  unaffected,  preserving 
his  personality  in  all  that  he  said,  and  free  from  the  dangers 
of  conventionalism  or  artificiality.    No  one  ever  charged  him 
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with  employing  the  artifioes  of  rhetoric  to  aooompliah  bis  end, 
nor  did  his  hearers  harden  themselres  against  his  teaching 
under  the  suspicion  that  he  mored  them  by  sensational 
methods.  Although  the  rules  of  rhetoric  require  that  the 
strongest  argument  should  be  placed  last  if  an  audiaice  is  to 
be  stirred  by  the  orator  to  accept  the  truth  which  he  advo- 
cates, yet  in  real  life  the  strongest  argument  comes  first,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  lesser  reasons  which  may  be  alleged. 
This  was  Phillips  Brooks's  method.  There  was  a  letting 
down  of  the  audience  as  he  dosed  from  the  exaltation  with 
which  he  began  to  the  sober  application  of  his  truth  in  the 
realities  of  life. 

During  these  years,  while  Trinity  Church  was  worshipping 
in  Huntington  Hall,  Phillips  Brooks,  as  has  been  said, 
gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  preaching. 
There  is  the  record  of  only  two  important  addresses  which  he 
gave,  both  of  them  significant  not  only  for  their  inherent 
value,  but  as  illustrations  of  his  methods  of  work,  and  for  the 
latter  reason  they  may  here  be  mentioned.  He  went  to 
Worcester  in  December,  1874,  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association.  Hia  subject  was 
^  Milton  as  an  Educator,"  and  it  was  treated  with  apparent 
learning,  with  the  marks  of  familiarity  with  his  theme,  as  well 
as  with  its  remoter  scientific  bearings.  But  why,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask,  should  an  association  of  teachers,  knowing  so 
well  the  needs  of  their  profession,  call  upon  one  who  was 
not  a  professed  educator  for  this  service?  And  how  should 
the  busy  parish  minister  find  time  for  the  investigation  of 
his  subject,  so  that  he  could  speak  the  word  which  would 
give  to  teachers  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  for  which 
they  craved?  Or  did  Mr.  Brooks  have  the  art  of  cramming 
in  a  short  time  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  erudition,  and 
for  the  rest  dress  up  the  old  platitudes  under  some  temporary 
mood  of  enthusiasm?  The  truth  is  that  six  months  before, 
while  he  was  abroad  for  his  summer's  vacation,  he  was 
making  his  preparation.  For  years  he  had  been  studying  the 
life  and  times  of  Milton.  He  took  with  him  as  he  went  away 
the  important  books  on  the  subject  of  education  by  Milton, 
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Locke,  Bacon,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  He  studied  Quick's 
**  Essays  on  Educational  Beformers,"  then  went  for  himself  to 
the  writings  of  Quintilian,  Montaigne,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Basedow.  When  we  add  to  this  special  preparation  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of  teaching,  his  efforts  for  many  years 
to  detect  tibe  methods  of  success,  his  experience  in  visiting 
schools,  his  gifts  of  insight  and  of  observation,  his  philosophi- 
cal capacity  for  tracing  relationships  of  thought,  unobvious  to 
many,  we  have  the  evidence  that  he  was  not  seeking  to  pose 
as  a  scholar  outside  of  his  own  department,  but  was  doing 
conscientious  and  faithful  work. 

Another  address  was  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  in  July,  1875,  when  his 
subject  was  ^^  Courage."  ^  The  preparation  for  it  was  made 
a  loi^  time  in  advance,  and  among  the  writings  of  Phillips 
Brooks  it  occupies  a  most  important  place.  We  are  haunted 
as  we  read  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  before  us  a  chap- 
ter from  his  experience,  had  he  chosen  to  give  it  a  personal 
form.    He  tells  us  his  method  of  reading :  — 

The  habit  of  review  reading  is  hostile  to  literary  courage.  To 
read  merely  what  some  one  has  said  about  a  book  is  probably 
as  unstimidating,  as  unfertilizing  a  process  as  the  human  mind 
can  submit  to.  .  .  .  Read  books  themselves.  To  read  a  book  is 
to  make  a  friend;  if  it  is  worth  your  reading  you  meet  a  man; 
you  go  away  full  of  his  spirit ;  if  there  is  anything  in  you,  he  will 
quicken  it.  .  .  .  To  maJce  young  people  know  the  souls  of  books 
and  find  their  own  souls  in  knowing  them,  that  is  the  only  way  to 
cultivate  their  literary  courage. 

But  it  is  the  subject  itself  which  is  most  suggestive.  If  we 
might  fix  upon  one  word  to  describe  the  character  of  Phillips 
Broo)[s,  it  would  be  courage.  It  was  written  in  his  appear^ 
ance  and  manner,  showing  itself  in  his  sermons  and  his  conver- 
sation, the  one  quality  in  him  which  could  not  be  suppressed 
or  disguised.  It  had  been  manifested  in  Philadelphia  when 
he  espoused  causes  which  were  unpopular.  Had  he  chosen 
to  become  a  professional  reformer,  however  obnoxious  his 

^  Gf.  Sstcnfs  and'Addmtes  for  bodi  these  papen,  **  MUton  ae  an  Edaeator," 
p.  800,  and  ''CoBzage,''p.  310.  . 
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oaiue  or  strenuous  the  oppontion  to  it,  he  would  not  have 
flinched  from  its  adTooaqj.  Those  who  heard  him  preach 
were  inspired  by  his  courage,  as  an  army  by  the  command  of 
a  fearless  leader.  And  this  quality  was  a  positive  one,  which 
had  been  developed  in  spite  of  timidity  and  shyness  and  self- 
consciousness.  He  would  not  have  failed  a  second  time  in 
the  Boston  Latin  SchooL  The  difElculty  he  surmounted  in 
overcoming  his  natural  reserve  contributed  to  the  development 
of  courage.  In  the  earlier  years  a  certain  air  of  noncha- 
lance has  been  noticed,  as  marking  his  manner  while  preach- 
ing, —  the  mask  it  may  have  been  of  his  still  too  sensitive 
spirit  But  in  later  years,  those  who  have  watched  him  on 
occasions  when  he  was  to  address  a  congregation,  waiting  for 
his  word  to  lift  up  their  hearts,  have  noticed  how  his  face 
grew  pale  and  his  whole  countenance  straitened  with  a  look 
of  agony  in  the  moment  before  he  turned  to  mount  the  pul- 
pit. To  preach  was  an  act  requiring  courage,  because  he 
must  needs,  in  order  to  be  successful,  unfold  his  inner  self, 
and  speak  of  the  intimate  phases  of  the  soul's  life  in  God, 
when  no  pressure  could  have  extracted  these  things  from 
him  in  ordinary  circumstances.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks 
to  us  of  courage,  and  gives  us  the  definition  of  courage,  he 
is  imparting  the  secret  of  his  own  experience :  *^  Courage  is 
the  i>ower  of  being  mastered  by  and  possessed  with  an  idea. 
How  rare  it  is  I  I  do  not  say  how  few  men  are  so  mastered, 
and  possessed ;  I  say  how  few  men  have  ^e  power  bo  to  be." 
The  Sundays  at  Huntington  Hall  succeeded  each  other 
with  their  unvarying  testimony  to  the  preacher's  power.  No 
courses  of  lectures  on  literature,  art,  or  science  with  which 
tiie  hall  was  associated  ever  witnessed  a  greater  audience.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  surprising  if  on  anniversary  occasicms 
the  crowd  had  gone  forth  to  meet  him ;  but  this  was  the  case 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  like  the  sun  each  day  as  it  rises  in  its 
strength,  till  people  became  accustomed  to  it  as  to  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  hardly  wondered  at  the  munificence  of  the  feast  Here 
is  a  description  of  one  of  these  Sundays,  which  will  answer  for 
ihem  all ;  it  is  taken  from  a  Boston  religious  paper,  ^'  Zion's 
Herald,'' in  1874:  — 
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BeligiooB  papers  in  the  Middle  and  Sonthem  States  speak  of 
Boston  as  if  given  oyer  to  religions  donbts^  to  the  gospel  of 
modem  science,  and  to  heterodoxy  generally.  If  their  editors 
could  see  the  crowd,  and  know  tiie  character  of  it,  that  waits  upon 
the  ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks,  their  views  might  be  somewhat 
modified.  Last  Sabbath  morning  the  immense  hall  was  far  from 
being  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  audience  that  crowded  it. 
Many  stood  throughout  the  whole  service,  and  many  went  away  not 
finding  even  a  place  for  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Here  ex-governors 
and  senators,  judges  and  college  professors,  intermingled  with  the 
humblest  populace  of  the  city.  The  services  were  most  devoutly 
rendered.  The  sermon  was  a  fervid,  simple  utterance  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  love  and  personal  enjoyment  of  it.  A 
few  words  of  address  to  young  men  and  boys,  at  the  close,  in 
reference  to  the  great  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  were  very 
impressive.  A  tender  silence  was  the  appropriate  response  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  excellent  and  eminently  spiritual 
discourse.  The  service  in  the  interest  of  ''Free  Religion"  in 
Boston  never  draws  such  an  audience  as  this.  ^And  if  I  be 
lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'' 

Another  writer  has  described  the  preacher  at  this  time  in 
terms  felicitous  and  true :  — 

We  sometimes  read  of  Schleiermacher  and  Whitefield  and 
Robertson  and  McQieyne  and  Chalmers  and  Mason,  and  think  it 
must  have  been  good  to  live  in  the  times  when  men  preached  with 
their  fire  and  their  mighty  hold  on  the  heart ;  but  lo !  we  have 
the  same  phenomena  in  Boston  to-day,  a  man  in  some  respects 
even  more  than  the  equal  of  some  I  have  named. 

He  seizes  a  great  and  living  theme;  he  throws  it  out  with  a 
sentence  into  shape ;  he  then  follows  it  in  all  its  relations  to  life, 
never  entering  into  quibbles,  nor  minute  matters  which  pertain  to 
some  but  not  to  all,  and  shows  the  bearing  of  the  great  central 
truth  on  the  daily  needs  of  men.  He  never  overflows  with  nor 
lacks  illustration,  but  uses  it  as  the  conditions  of  his  subject 
require,  keeping  it  as  illustrative  and  not  as  metaphorical  show. 
He  betrays  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  our 
time,  passing  into  no  antiquated  domain,  but  meeting  an  audience 
fresh  from  the  magazine  and  newspaper  with  a  style  which  is 
natural  and  earnest  and  in  sympathy  with  what  is  best  in  our 
day.  His  breadth  of  thought  is,  perhaps,  that  which  strikes  and 
draws  one  most,  and  in  this  not  even  Beecher  is  his  master. 
Philosophic  candor,  and  a  large  grasp,  this  separates  him  world 
wide  from  the  conmion  pulpit;  and  those  who  find  themselves 
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always  on  the  guard  about  the  statements  of  others  giye  Phillips 
Brooks  a  ready  ear.  Bat  with  all  this,  there  is  in  his  preaching 
what  one  must  call  the  everlasting  Gospel;  that  faithfulness  to 
the  consciencoi  that  tender  pleading,  that  dignity  of  condescen- 
sion, and  yet  that  brotherliness  and  sympathy,  that  fidelity  to 
dogmas,  yet  that  absence  of  dogmatic  expression,  that  lack  of  the 
sensational,  ludicrous,  and  ^;otistic,  and  that  spiritual  quickening, 
which  men  sum  up  in  one  brief  phrase  when  they  say,  ^^That 
is  what  I  call  preaching/'  For  myself,  I  should  deem  no  raca- 
tion  complete  without  hearing  Phillips  Brooks.  After  hearing 
CSandish,  Dyce,  Hamilton,  Jones,  Binney,  Spurgeon,  Pressens^ 
Monod,  Erummacher,  and  Tholuck,  not  to  mention  other  dis- 
tinguished divines  of  Europe,  there  is  no  one  who  so  exactly 
suits  me  as  Phillips  Brooks.  There  is  a  warmth  and  life  and 
inspiration  and  truth  from  his  lips  that  I  have  not  found  else- 
where.    And  from  what  I  hear  mine  is  not  an  isolated  case.^ 

The  late  Dr.  TuUoeh,  Prindpal  of  St  Mary's  College,  in 

the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen,  was  visiting  Boston  in  the  spring 

of  1874.    This  was  his  tribute  to  Phillips  Brooks,  in  a  letter 

to  his  wife :  — 

April  26, 1874. 

I  have  just  heard  the  most  remarkable  sermon  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life  (I  use  the  word  in  no  American  sense)  from  Mr.  Riillips 
Brooks,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  here :  equal  to  the  best  of  Fred- 
erick Robertson's  sermons,  with  a  vigor  and  force  of  thought 
which  he  has  not  always.  I  never  heard  preaching  like  it,  and 
you  know  how  slow  I  am  to  praise  preachers.  So  much  thought 
and  so  much  life  combined ;  such  a.  reach  of  mind,  and  such  a 
depth  and  insight  of  soul.  I  was  electrified.  I  could  have  got 
up  and  shouted. 

And  again  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  the  comment  is  repeated, 
and  the  oomparison  with  Robertson  made  more  explicit :  — 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  myself  here,  how 
kind  everybody  has  been,  and  with  what  flattering  kindness  they 
have  received  me,  —  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Dana,  and  a 
man  in  some  respects  as  remarkable  as  any  of  them,  Phillips 
Brooks,  the  great  preacher  here  now.  I  never  heard  anything 
equal  to  his  sermon  to-day,  and  you  know  I  don't  readily  praise 
sermons.     It  had  all  the  originality  and  life  and  thought  of 

1  Rev.  W.  L.  Qsge,  in  tli6  Congregatumaiut^  1874. 
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Bobertson  of  Brighton,  with  less  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  in- 
sight, bat  more  robustness  and  incision.^ 

That  a  man  like  Principal  Tulloch  could  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  a  sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks  shows  that  something 
had  happened  in  tiie  history  of  preaching  and  in  the  history 
of  religions  thought.  There  was  certainly  no  living  critic 
who  surpassed  him,  very  few  if  any  who  could  be  said  to 
equal  him,  in  those  qualities  which  go  to  making  up  the  capa- 
city for  final  arbitration*  He  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  ri^d 
standards  and  exacting  in  his  judgments,  acquainted  with 
the  preachers  of  his  time,  whose  profession  called  him  to 
study  the  history  of  preaching  and  the  history  of  theology. 
Those  who  have  read  his  ^^  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  his 
^*  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,"  or  his  important  work 
on  *^The  Rational  Theologians  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  will  know  that  Phillips  Brooks 
was  preaching  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  judgment  was  of 
value.  The  man  who  could  move  Principal  Tulloch  to  such 
an  outburst  had  gained  some  vantage  ground  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Christian  church  to  overcome  the  world,  which  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  discover.  When  we  turn  with  an 
interest  to  the  sermon,  it  is  to  find  that  it  was  no  excep- 
tional utterance  compared  with  a  hundred  others  that  might 
be  mentioned.  And  yet  it  contained  in  a  marked  degree 
that  quality  which  now  made  all  the  sermons  great.  This 
was  the  text:  Je^fUA  said  unto  him^  Dost  thou  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God?  He  answered  and  said^  Who  is  hey  Lord^ 
that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  Aim, 
I%ou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
thee?  The  climax  of  the  sermon  was  delayed  till  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  answer  of  Jesus  had  been  unfolded.  As  the 
successive  points  in  the  conversation  were  opened  up  to  the 
hearer  in  the  wealth  of  their  direct  and  unsuspected  spiritual 
import,  the  interest  grew  deeper,  for  the  portrait  of  Christ 

1  Mn.  01ipliaiit*8  Life  ofPrinapal  TuOoch,  pp.  292,  803. 
^  Gf.  S^rmofM,  ^Th6  Opening  of  the  Eyee,"  toL  t.  p.  194. 
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was  growing  dearer  and  the  nature  of  every  man.  Christ  is 
drawn  as  the  most  real,  most  present  power  in  the  Christian 
world.  Men  see  Him,  talk  with  Him  continually,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  lofty  converse  they  are  holding.  The  sub- 
tlety of  the  spiritual  imiigination  that  enabled  the  preacher 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Christ  had  the  effect  of  reproducing 
the  scene,  as  though  Christ  were  standing  in  bodily  presence 
before  the  congregation.  What  had  taken  place  those  cen- 
turies ago  was  repeating  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  many 
on  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

1878-1877 

THE  BUILDINO  OF  THE  ^TEW  TBINTTT  CHTJBCH.      THE  MOTIVES 
IK  ITS  OONSTBUCTION.      THE  CONSECRATION  SEBTICES 

The  story  of  tiie  building  of  Trinity  Churcli  reads  like 
a  romance  from  its  first  inception,  through  the  difficulties 
surmounted,  till  it  culminated  in  the  service  of  consecration. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  the  building  committee, 
the  architect,  the  rector,  labored  together  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  with  an  aim  which  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  building  committee : 
«<  the  conviction  that  our  duty  to  the  parish,  to  posterity,  and 
to  God  has  been  clear,  to  make  the  new  church  fully  worthy 
of  the  piety,  the  culture,  and  the  wealth  of  our  people/*  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  architect  and  the  rector  that  they  had 
such  a  building  committee  and  such  a  parish  to  support 
them,  for  as  the  original  design  of  the  church  expanded,  thare 
came  the  demand  for  increased  expenditure  until  the  com- 
pleted work  had  cost  more  than  double  the  amount  originally 
contemplated.  From  beginning  to  end  a  deep  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  whole  undertaking.  It  was  impossible  to  bring 
together  two  such  personalities  as  Bichardson  and  Phillips 
Brooks  without  something  great  and  unique  as  the  product 
of  their  joint  discourse.  Mr.  Bichardson  was  not  a  man 
with  ecclesiastical  convictions,  who  endeavored  to  turn  his 
religious  musings  into  architectural  expression,  but  endowed 
with  a  rich  and  generous  nature,  who  appreciated  the  large- 
hearted  rector  of  Trinity  and  responded  to  his  suggestions. 
Mr.  Brooks  was  not  an  architect,  but  he  came  near  being  one. 
In  his  journeys  through  Europe  he  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  historic  churches  in  the  countries  he  visited,  and  by  his 
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intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  tuition  which  Richardson  could  give.  He  had  also 
certain  first  principles  of  his  own,  which  appear  embodied  in 
Trinity  Churph. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  credit  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  large  an  undertaking  belonged  to  the  building  committee, 
whose  culture,  judgment,  and  zeal,  as  well  as  business  capac- 
ity, made  the  work  possible,  preventing  misunderstandings 
which  would  have  marred  the  plan  or  limited  its  realization. 
From  another  point  the  glory  belongs  to  an  architect  who 
stood  foremost  in  his  profession  for  orig^ality  and  boldness 
and  power.  But  with  Phillips  Brooks  originated  the  motives 
which  dominate  the  edifice.  His  ideas  are  written  in  the  struc- 
ture ;  he  supported  and  stimulated  the  genius  of  the  architect, 
turning  it  to  his  own  purpose ;  he  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  building  committee  and  of  the  members  of  the  parish, 
manifested  by  unstinted  generosity  in  giving,  in  response  to 
increasing  appeals.  While  the  share  which  he  took  in  the 
work  cannot  be  exactly  measured,  or  the  influence  he  exerted 
be  sharply  discriminated  from  that  of  the  architect  or  build- 
ing committee,  yet  the  story  may  be  told  from  his  point  of 
view.  Trinity  Church  in  his  lifetime  was  popularly  known 
as  Phillips  Brooks's  Church;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  his  monument. 

In  the  first  place  he  appreciated  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity.  The  time  was  ripe  to  make  an  attempt  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  which,  while  it  respected  and 
followed  whatever  was  true  or  desirable  in  traditional  methods, 
should  yet  be  subservient  to  the  expression  of  those  higher 
aspects  of  religion  which  it  had  been  the  glory  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  to  unveil.  Upon  that  point  he  was  clear, 
that  the  first  condition  was  to  break  away  from  the  soK^alled 
Gothic  style,  to  whose  introduction  into  England  and  America, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  was  owing 
in  a  measure  the  attempted  return  to  medisBval  religion 
which  had  characterized  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  last 
generation.  That  type  of  religion,  with  its  priesldiood  and 
confessional,  and  its  undue  emphasis  on  ^e  sacrament  of  the 
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altar,  had  doihed  itself  in  a  style  of  arohiteotiire  whose  chief 
requisite  was  to  see,  or  to  supplement  sight  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell,  but  where  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  by  the  ear 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  as  affecting  the  structural 
necessities  of  the  bmlding  art  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  QoA  was  the  conviction  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  Preaching  might  ^seem  weak  in  comparison  with 
gorgeous  rites  calculated  to  impress  the  imagination,  but  Ood 
had  appointed  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
belieye.  This  was  the  principle  kept  in  the  foreground,  as 
controlling  the  details  of  the  construction.  Even  the  piers 
of  the  central  tower,  where  they  are  yisible  in  the  church, 
were  made  smaller  than  the  fitting  proportions  seemed  to 
demand,  failing  to  rejnesent  the  massive  foundations  on 
which  they  rest,  and  even  concealing  in  some  measure  their 
structural  purpose,  in  order  that  the  symbolism  of  the  church 
as  a  place  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  might  be  more 
effectually  secured. 

But  preaching  was  not  the  only  motive  to  be  embodied  in 
a  church  aiming  to  represent  the  symmetry  and  fulness  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  the  *^  visible  church  of  QoA  is  a  con- 
gregation of  &ithf ul  men,  where  not  only  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  but  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  In  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  sacraments  might  not  only  be  secured,  but 
their  true  significance  made  prominent,  there  was  added  to 
the  chancel  end  of  the  church,  which  was  in  the  form  of  the 
Latin  cross,  a  large  semicircular  apse,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
one  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  was  a  departure  &om  ecclesiastical  traditions,  marked 
and  even  glaring,  and  gives  to  Trinity  Church  a  distinctive 
character.  Its  motive  was  to  represent  the  idea  of  Christian 
communion  and  fellowship  as  one  great  end  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  designed  to  promote.  In  the  centre  of  the  apse 
stood  the  Lord's  table,  —  a  table  according  to  the  original 
institution  of  the  feast,  not  an  altar  or  a  sideboard,  but  a 
table,  whose  importance  to  the  Christian  imagination  was  not 
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obfloored  or  dwarfed  by  other  ornament,  not  even  by  the  ohan- 
oel  windows.  Whether  it  would  be  a  sueoess  or  not  from 
an  iBsthetic  or  architectural  point  of  view,  whether  something 
mose  impressiye  to  the  outward  eye  might  haTe  been  devised 
or  not,  was  not  the  question.  The  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  mys- 
ticism, dreaming  of  an  elaborate  altar,  with  its  imposing  ac- 
cessories, as  in  Latin  churches,  might  be  disappointed  at  the 
result  in  a  building  that  promised  and  fulfilled  so  much  to  the 
visual  imagination.  But  if  it  were  a  &Oure  in  devising  a  form 
of  architecture  where  the  central  truths  of  Anglicanism,  as 
distinct  from  Bomanism,  should  be  bodied  forth  in  unmistak- 
able manner,  yet  it  was  an  attempt  at  this  end  under  circum- 
stances most  fovorable  and  rare.  If  it  were  a  failure,  then  the 
inference  would  seem  close  at  hand  that  Protestantism,  which 
has  been  powerful  enough  to  build  up  the  modem  world,  and 
now  carries  the  hopes  atad  the  possibilities  of  the  world's  future, 
is  driven,  in  seeking  a  fitting  shrine  for  worship,  to  resort  to 
types  of  architecture  that  originated  in  and  expressed  the 
spirit  of  an  inferior  age,  to  which  the  higher  forms  of  Christ's 
religion  were  unknown.  But  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Trinity  Church,  when  the  full 
significance  of  the  divine  symbolism  is  apparent,  must  feel 
that  there  has  been  no  failure.  The  Protestant  principle 
controls  the  edifice,  securing  the  prominence  to  the  pure  word 
of  Grod,  and  with  it  the  due  ministration  of  the  monumental 
rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  baptismal  font,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  placed  next  the  chancel,  as  it  should  be, 
connecting  closely  the  two  sacraments,  setting  forth  the  truth 
that  an  inward  purification  is  the  condition  for  participating 
in  the  heavenly  banquet. 

There  was  still  another  motive  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Brooks : 
to  combine  with  these  features  of  a  Protestant  church  what- 
ever was  of  human  and  enduring  signifiicanoe  in  the  earlier 
methods  of  Christian  architecture.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
purpose  to  break  with  the  spirit  of  the  ages  before  the  Befor- 
mation.  To  his  mind  they  were  the  ^^ages  of  faith,"  and  to 
tiiem  he  made  the.  appeal,  when  searching  for  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  Christian  religion  must  repose.    Therefore, 
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he  would  take  from  the  old  order  the  ideas  of  solidity  and 
of  imposing  grandeur,  of  beauty,  of  adornment  in  form  and 
color,  which  should  surpass,  if  possible,  all  other  beauty,  as 
when  the  church  seemed  greater  than  the  world,  the  spiritual 
stronger  and  richer  than  the  temporal,  and  in  its  costly  deco- 
ration symbolizing  that  wealth  was  most  worthily  employed 
when  it  ministered  to  spiritual  ends.  Let  the  complex  invo- 
lutions of  the  result  stand  for  the  rich  variety  of  religious 
interests.  Retain  from  the  old,  also,  the  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery,  the  deep  mystery  of  human  life,  that  combination 
of  effects  in  roof  and  windows,  in  which  Milton,  though  a 
Puritan,  rejoiced,  whose  result  was  to  dissolve  the  spirit  in 
religious  ecstasy  and  bring  heaven  before  the' eye. 

The  main  feature  in  the  architecture  of  lenity  Church 
both  within  and  without  is  the  central  tower.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  the  rejection  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  departure 
from  the  so-called  Gothic  reproductions  is  apparent  and  strik- 
ing.   To  quote  the  architect's  words  on  this  point :  — 

In  studying  the  problem  presented  by  a  building  fronting  on 
three  streets,  it  appeared  equally  desirable  that  the  tower  should 
be  central,  thus  belonging  equally  to  each  front,  rather  than  put- 
ting it  on  any  comer,  where,  from  at  least  one  side,  it  would  be 
nearly  out  of  sight ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  motive,  it  was  plain 
that  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of  church  and  tower,  either  the 
tower  must  be  comparatively  small,  which  would  bring  its  sup- 
porting piers  inconveniently  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  or 
the  tower  being  large,  the  rest  of  the  church  must  be  magnified  to 
inordinate  proportions.  For  this  dilemma  the  Auvergnat  solu- 
tion seemed  perfectly  adapted.  Instead  of  the  tower  being  an 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  addition  to  the  church,  it  was  itself 
made  the  main  feature.  The  struggle  for  precedence,  which 
often  takes  place  between  a  church  and  its  spire,  was  disposed  of, 
by  at  once  and  completely  subordinating  nave,  transepts,  and  apse, 
and  grouping  them  about  the  tower  as  the  central  mass. 

In  the  discussions  over  the  plan  of  the  church  by  which 
this  result  was  finally  determined,  Mr.  Brooks  took  an  im- 
portant part.  Both  architect  and  rector  were  agreed  in 
the  matter  of  the  tower  as  a  central  feature,  rather  than  a 
tower  at  one  comer,  as  was  at  first  intended.    As  to  the 
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^  Auyergnat  solation/'  —  Mr.  Brooks  spent  Uie  summer  of 
1874  traTelling  throngli  the  towns  of  middle  France,  where, 
as  at  Aavergne  and  the  Angoumcns,  there  existed  from  the 
twelfth  century  churches  of  tlie  peculiar  construction  whence 
Mr.  Bichardson  drew,  in  some  measure,  his  suggestion.  He 
was  thus  prepared  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  But  apart 
from  this  special  preparation,  he  had  an  earlier  predilection 
for  the  tower,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  his  experience 
at  Philadelphia,  where  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had 
been  completed  in  accordance  with  his  desire.  This  pre- 
ference for  the  tower  was  accompanied  by  another  equally 
strong  for  the  rounded  arch,  or  for  what  is  called  the 
Bomanesque  style.  These  things  may  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  he  did  not 
so  regard  them.  If  it  is  admissible  to  suppose  that  religious, 
or  intellectual,  or  other  motives  consciously  or  unconsciously 
inspire  those  who  plan  and  build,  then  we  may  recall  that  the 
Bomanesque  style  was  developed  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
before  the  Latin  Church  had  conquered  the  state,  or  begun 
the  movement  for  suppressing  freedom  of  inquiry,  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  had  car- 
ried the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  absolute  supremacy  over 
the  Christian  imagination.  The  Grothic,  or  as  it  is  called 
the  pointed  Style,  came  later,  when  these  things  had  been 
accomplished.  To  the  professed  ecdesiologist,  a  church  like 
Trinity,  without  a  spire,  without  the  pointed  arch,  is  an  eye- 
sore  and  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
struction, for  their  rejection  seems  to  imply  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ideas  of  solemnity  and  devotion,  —  spire  and  arches 
mounting  upwards  to  express  the  soul  of  religious  aspiration 
pointing  forever  away  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  there  is 
another  conception  of  religion  than  this,  —  the  consecration 
of  the  world  that  now  is,  the  recognition  of  the  saoredness  of 
earth  and  of  the  secular  life.  To  tins  conception  Mr.  Brooks 
had  given  expression  in  an  essay^  read  before  the  Church 
Congress  in  1875  on  the  ^^  Best  Method  of  Promoting  Spir- 

1  Essays  and  Addresses,  pp.  20  ff.    Alio  pablldied  lepanitely  by  T.  Whit- 
teker,  N.  Y. 
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itual  Life,"  where  he  had  maintained  that  religion  is  not 
something  to  be  added  to  a  man's  nature  oyer  and  above 
what  he  already  possesses,  but  it  is  rather  the  consecration 
of  all  his  gifts  and  powers  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  spiritual  life  of  man  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  activity  of 
man's  whole  nature  under  the  highest  spiritual  impulse,  whidi  is 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  not  the  activity  of  one  set  of  powers,  one 
part  of  the  nature.  It  is  the  movement  of  all  the  powers,  of  the 
whole  of  his  nature  under  a  certain  force  and  so  with  a  certain 
completeness  and  efEect. 

With  this  idea  the  architecture  of  Trinity  Church  is  in 
harmony.  Nor  is  it  lacking  in  seriousness,  solemnity,  and 
devotion,  but  ministers  to  them,  as  also  to  a  certain  spiritual 
serenity,  in  a  manner  and  d^ree  unsurpassed  by  what  is  called 
the  ecclesiological  style. 

It  had  formed  a  part  of  Bichardson's  design  that  the  interior 
of  the  church  should  be  decorated  in  accordance  with  a  large 
plan  embracing  the  whole  and  every  separate  part  in  its 
unity  of  treatment ;  that  this  should  be  done  by  some  crear 
tive  mind,  capable  of  a  task  which  in  this  country  hitherto 
had  no  precedent ;  that  the  church  within  should  be  rich  with 
the  luxuriance  of  color,  as  well  as  with  paintings  representing 
angelic  intelligences  and  the  great  personages  of  religious 
history.  Into  this  scheme  Phillips  Brooks  entered  with  en« 
thusiasm.  For  its  criticism  and  appreciation  he  had  prepared 
himself  by  lingering  in  the  art  galleries,  the  museums,  the 
churches  of  the  Old  World,  with  an  almost  passionate  devo- 
tion. He  studied  and  penetrated  the  artistic  purpose;  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy ;  he  was  the  natural  friend  of  every  artist 
In  close  connection  with  this  artistic  sense,  there  was  one 
peculiarity  about  him,  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  extra- 
ordinary,  — his  love  of  color,  in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  some  mystery  here  which  we  do  not  fathom.  If  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  color  is  only  a  subtler, 
higher  form  of  music,  his  whole  being  was  responding  to  its 
innumerable  manifestations,  and  it  ministered  to  him  a  per- 
petual inward  delight.  His  susceptibility  to  color  was  almost 
feminine,  so  quick  was  he  to  feel  and  appreciate.    But  he 
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seems  to  have  loyed  pure  color,  apart  from  any  attempt  at 
adjustment  or  harmony.  This  was  shown  in  little  things, 
as  when,  in  one  of  his  later  journeys  in  Europe,  he  bought  a 
piece  of  richly  colored  glass,  carrying  it  in  his  pocket,  simply 
for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  look  at  it.  In  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  he  was  not  musicaL  But  if  color  be 
only  another  form  of  the  musical  appeal,  a  higher  and  in 
some  ways  more  intellectual  and  more  spiritual  form,  then 
we  can  understand  how  he  had  more  than  a  substitute  for  the 
melody  of  sound.  He  became  also  an  adept  and  a  devotee  in 
the  matter  of  stained  glass,  studying  at  factories  abroad  the 
method  of  its  production.  It  was  no  indifferent  subject,  then, 
to  Phillips  Brooks,  when  the  architect  proposed  that  the 
church  should  be  made  glorious  by  the  richest  effects  of  color 
which  the  best  artists  could  deyise. 

But  to  execute  these  things  called  for  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  as  well  as  the  artistic,  oreative  imagination  to  de> 
yise  them.  Upon  this  point  there  was  the  inevitable  sensi- 
tiveness partly  grounded  in  human  nature,  and  partly  in  the 
movements  of  the  age.  Puritanism  had  not  hitherto  been 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  beauty  or  splendor  in  its 
churches.  The  reaction  at  the  Bef  ormation  when  iconoclasm 
marred  or  wrecked  so  many  mediaeval  monuments  was  an  influ- 
ence which  had  not  wholly  lost  its  force.  To  this  lurking 
mood  which  would  have  made  practical  necessity  the  ruling 
idea  and  not  beauty  or  splendor  —  the  mood  of  the  disciple 
who  exclaimed  at  the  waste  of  the  costly  ointment,  ^^This 
might  have  been  sold  and  given  to  the  poor"  —  there  came  a 
reinforcement  in  the  socialistic  temper  of  the  hour,  which 
was  making  good  men  sensitive  to  the  uses  of  wealth.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  evidence  that  Phillips  Brooks  had  thought 
seriously  and  come  to  a  conclusion.  There  was  a  danger  lest 
men  in  their  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others  should  lessen 
and  reduce  themselves  by  the  neglect  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
so  hinder  and  even  frustrate  thdr  mission.  To  set  forth  the 
richness  and  the  beauty  of  QoA^s  creation  in  a  temple  where 
these  things  were  read  as  in  a  symbol  was  in  itself  a  motive 
and  a  stimulus  for  which  the  world,  the  poor  also  whom  we 
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have  always  with  ns,  would  be  the  better.  Henoe  Mr.  Brooks 
not  only  justified  the  lavish  use  of  wealth  for  the  beautifying 
and  ennobling  of  the  house  of  Grod,  but  his  Yoioe  was  inspiring 
as  he  made  the  appeal  to  his  eongregation.  In  1897,  at  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  eonsecration  of  Trinity  Church, 
his  successor,  Bev.  £.  W.  Donald,  referred  in  his  sermon  to 
this  point,  when  the  results  of  the  experiment  were  manifest : 

These  twenty  years  have  demonstrated  a  fact  which  I  fancy 
will  always  need  demonstration  in  the  eyes  of  those  people  who 
immemorially  have  ^begmdged  the  honse  of  Grod  the  touch  of 
beauty,"  and  deplored  great  cost  in  its  erection  and  adornment. 
Tou  built  a  splendid  temple ;  you  meant  to  build  a  splendid  ten^- 
ple.  Tou  spared  no  cost;  you  nobly  met  every  demand  which 
enlarged  plans  and  richer  beauty  year  by  year  made  upon  your 
generosity.  Tou  had  to  meet  the  plain-spoken  criticism  of  those 
who  insisted  that  the  difference  between  slightness  and  solidity, 
between  barrenness  and  beauty,  should  have  been  given  to  works 
of  mercy,  religion,  and  education.  If  the  cost  of  this  building 
had  been  funded  and  the  interest  of  the  fund  devoted  to  causes 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  worthy,  the  aggregate  income  of 
twenty  years  would  not  equal  the  munificent  sum  which,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  it,  has  been  offered  and  distributed  by 
Trinity  Church. 

The  interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  work  grew 
stronger  as  the  many  anxious  problems  in  the  matter  of  con- 
struction were  met  and  overcome.  The  completed  edifice 
did  not  quite  represent  the  original  intention  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  walls  were  to  have  been  several  feet  higher,  and 
^^  the  original  design  of  the  tower  showed  a  square  lantern 
with  turrets  at  each  comer,  much  like  the  present  tower,  but 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  portion  rising  some  fifty  feet 
higher."  But  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  the  tower  called  for 
walls  of  such  thickness  in  the  tower  that,  in  the  minds  of 
experts  who  were  consulted,  the  foundations,  however  strong, 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight.  To  this 
criticism  Mr.  Bichardson  demurred,  but  the  change  was  made. 
The  lowering  of  the  walls  was  partly  in  obedience  to  acoustic 
demands,  which  were  an  important  consideration,  as  was  also 
the  construction  of  the  ceiling,  —  a  wisdom  justified  by  the 
result. 
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The  first  diffionltjr  to  be  oyeroome  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  was  of  grayel  filled  in,  what  is  called  ^^  made 
knd,"  inc^Mbble  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  building.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  the  work  began  of  preparing  the  founda- 
tions* The  number  of  piles  which  were  driven  was  some 
forty-eight  hundred.  A  careful  record  was  kept  of  each  pile 
driven,  ^^  the  number  of  blows  required  to  drive  it  to  a  resist- 
ing medium,  the  depth  to  which  it  was  driven,  the  height 
from  which  the  hammer  fell,  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  and 
the  number  of  inches  which  the  head  of  the  pile  sank  at  each 
of  the  last  three  blows."  The  final  determination  of  the  plan 
of  the  church  was  delayed  until  this  preliminary  work  was 
done.  In  the  fall  of  1878  the  contract  was  made  for  the 
masonry  of  the  structure.  The  immense  weight  of  the  central 
tower  constituted  the  chief  difficulty  against  which  an  excess 
of  precaution  was  taken.  The  four  piers  which  support  it, 
carrying  arches,  fifty  feet  in  span,  —  the  whole  tower  weigh- 
ing nineteen  million  pounds,  —  rest  upon  four  truncated  pyra- 
mids, each  thirty-five  feet  square  at  the  base,  seven. feet 
square  at  the  top,  and  seventeen  feet  high.  Mr.  Bichardson 
has  told  the  story  of  the  experiments  made,  the  failures,  the 
work  which  had  to  be  undone,  the  time  taken  for  testing  ex- 
periments, with  stones  and  cement  of  different  kinds,  until 
the  desired  security  was  attained.  Thus  the  year  1878  was 
spent  in  getting  ready,  a  tedious  year  which  to  onlookers 
yielded  no  visible  result. 

In  the  following  year  the  work  was  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
The  comer  stone  should  have  been  laid  in  tiie  summer  of 
1874,  but  owing  to  Mr.  Brooks's  absence  in  Europe  the  event 
was  postponed  till  November  10,  when  the  height  of  the  walls 
prevented  the  attendance  of  all  but  a  few.  The  contract 
called  for  the  completion,  in  November,  1874,  of  the  chapel, 
connected  by  a  corridor  with  the  church,  and  at  that  time  the 
congregation  took  possession  of  it,  the  foretaste  of  the  greater 
things  to  come.  Through  the  following  winter  the  stone  was 
cut  for  the  remainder  of  the  building  at  Westerly,  Dedham, 
and  Longmeadow,  some  of  it  also  coming  from  Bockport, 
from  Quinqr,  and  from  the  coast  of  Maine.    It  is  an  interest- 
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ing  fact  that  much  of  tiie  granite  stone  from  die  Old  Trinity 
on  Summer.  Street  has  been  worked  into  the  foundations. 
The  massive  scaffolding  was  now  built  which  was  to  serve  for 
the  piers  and  arches  of  towers,  and  which  remained  in  place 
in  the  interior,  preventing  any  view  of  the  final  effect  until  it 
was  taken  down  a  few  days  before  the  church  was  consecrated. 
So  the  work  went  on,  until  in  July,  1876,  the  last  stone  was 
laid  in  the  tower,  and  in  its  exterior  appearance  the  church 
was  completed. 

There  now  followed  a  period  of  impatient  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  interior  decoration.  Mr.  John  La  Farge, 
the  most  eminent  of  American  artists,  to  whose  superintend- 
ence this  task  was  entrusted,  gathered  about  him  competent 
assistants  who  labored  with  him,  says  Richardson,  ^^in  a 
spirit  of  true  artistic  enthusiasm  for  a  work  so  novel  and 
a^ording  such  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  exercise  of  a 
painter's  talents."  Mr.  La  Farge  had  a  magnificent  scheme, 
but  it  required  time  for  its  fulfilment,  and  time  was  now 
becoming  a  condition  which  he  could  not  controL  He  asked 
for  an  extension  and  it  was  given  him,  but  even  that  was 
not  sufficient.  Still  he  had  accomplished  much  and  made 
the  completion  necessary  and  possible  also  at  a  future  day. 
At  first  it  had  only  been  intended  that  he  should  paint  a 
few  pictures  on  the  walls.  But  he  and  Kichardson  saw  their 
opportunity  to  attempt  something  never  before  accomplished 
in  America.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  paint 
pictures  which  should  be  an  organic  part  of  a  great  scheme 
of  color  for  the  whole  church.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  ade« 
quate  compensation,  but  only  for  permission  to  make  the 
effort.  He  confined  his  attention  to  the  roof  and  the  walls 
of  the  central  tower  in  the  confidence  that  if  this  were  com- 
pleted the  rest  would  follow.  He  consented  to  stop  his  work 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  1877,  and  with  great  doubts 
and  misgivings  the  day  of  consecration  was  fixed  for  Feb- 
ruary 9.  He  labored  up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  allotted 
time,  and  is  reported  to  have  spent  the  whole  night  of  Jan- 
uary 81  at  his  work.  Then  began  the  task  of  taking  down 
the  great  tower  staging,  which  had  stood  for  two  years  and 
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a  half,  when  for  Uie  first  time  the  full  effeot  of  the  interior 
waa  visible. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  any  detailed  desoripticm 
of  the  building  or  its  deooraticm.  At  the  time  of  its  erection 
it  awakened  an  unusual  interest  in  Boston ;  its  progress  was 
foQowed  by  the  newspapers ;  architects  discussed  it  at  their 
meetings.  There  was  no  standard  for  judgment  or  compari- 
son ;  some  called  it  the  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the 
city ;  others  said  it  surpassed  in  magnificence  any  church  in 
New  Englimd;  and  others,  still,  were  not  afraid,  as  they 
thought  of  the  architect  and  his  colaborers,  to  pronounce  it 
unequalled  throughout  the  land.  A  report  of  the  impression 
it  produced,  in  its  then  novel  beauty  and  magnificence  upon 
a  competent  judge,  is  taken  &om  the  ^^  Boston  Transcript  ** 
of  February  5,  which  will  stand  for  many  similar  notices 
written  at  the  time :  — 

A  splendid  surprise  is  in  store  for  the  worshippers  at  Trinity 
Church  on  the  opening  of  that  temple  to  the  public  for  consecra- 
tion next  Friday.  The  interior  is  impressive  in  its  vast  spaces 
alone,  the  grandeur  of  its  wide  and  lofty  arches  spanning  nave 
and  transepts,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  great  square 
tower  open  to  the  sight  far  beyond  the  vaulted  roof.  The  grand 
exterior  dimensions  of  the  church  somewhat  prepare  one  for  the 
spaciousness  within.  But  only  seeing  can  realize  the  superb 
heanty  of  the  decoration,  rich  yet  not  garish,  elaborate  and  not 
Spiled  on,"  magnificent  in  splendors,  yet  noble  and  dignified, 
artistic  yet  religious  and  fitting  for  the  place.  Its  richness  is 
beyond  compare,  because  there  is  literally  nothing  like  it  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  Trinity  is  the  first  church  in  this  country  to  be 
decorated  by  artists,  as  distinguished  from  artisans.  The  result 
must  be  to  make  an  era  in  American  art  and  Church  building. 

On  February  8  the  last  timbers  of  the  staging  were  taken 
down.  In  the  five  days  that  remained  the  work  was  carried 
on  with  great  rapidity,  of  cleaning,  finishing  the  floor,  putting 
up  the  pews,  laying  the  carpets,  completing  the  organ,  and  on 
Thursday  night,  February  8,  everything  was  done.  The  debt 
of  $60,000,  unavoidably  incurred,  had  been  paid  as  soon  as 
the  appeal  to  remove  it  was  received.  The  following  day 
was  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  parish,  memorable 
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for  the  congregation,  but  chiefly  for  the  building  committee, 
the  architect,  and  the  rector :  an  occasion  of  interest,  also, 
to  more  than  could  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  to  those 
outside  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
To  Mr.  Brooks  it  was  left  to  perfect  the  details  of  the 
function  of  consecration,  that  it  might  be  worthily  performed. 
The  services  began  at  eleyen  o'doch,  and  by  that  time  the 
church  was  crowded.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  clergymen  of 
other  denominations,  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  other 
parishes,  the  architect,  the  artists,  and  builders.  The  late 
Colonel  Theodore  Lyman,  a  friend  and  college  classmate  of 
the  rector,  acted  as  the  marshal  of  the  day.  One  hundred 
and  seven  clergymen  walked  in  procession  from  the  chapel 
to  the  western  entrance,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
wardens  and  vestry  of  the  Church,  and  together  went  up  the 
nave,  reciting  alternately  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  whose 
sentences  seemed  to  take  on  a  deeper  meaning :  *^  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  all  that  therein  is ;  the  compass  of  the  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  Eang  of  glory 
shall  come  in."  The  consecration  prayers  were  said  by  Bishop 
Paddock ;  the  Instrument  of  Donation  was  read  by  Charles 
Henry  Parker,  the  senior  warden,  and  the  sentence  of  conse- 
cration by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Huntington  of  Worcester.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  he  should  call  about 
him  on  such  a  day  the  friends  of  his  life  who  were  in  the  min- 
istry, or  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary.  Thus  the  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks,  the  Bev.  Thomas 
S.  Yocum,  the  Bev.  Wilbur  F.  Paddock,  and  the  Bev.  C.  A.  L. 
Bichards  were  assigned  parts  in  the  service.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Bichard  Newton  represented  Philadelphia  and  its  associations. 
The  venerable  Stephen  H.  Tyng  of  New  York  read  the  Com* 
mandments,  the  Bev.  Henry  C.  Potter  the  Epistle,  and  the 
Gospel  was  taken  by  Bev.  George  Z.  Grray,  the  Dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  But  in  the  chief 
place  of  honor  stood  Dr.  Vinton  to  perform  the  act  necessaiy  to 
complete  and  crown  the  occasion,  —  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 
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He  had  followed  PhillipB  Brooks  from  his  boyhood,  had 
adyised  with  him  when  in  uncertain  groping  after  his  life- 
work  he  had  first  thought  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  he  had 
reeeiyed  him  to  his  heart  and  home  when  as  a  young  clergy- 
man he  came  to  Philadelphia ;  had  made  the  way  for  him  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  THnity  as  his  successor ;  had  been  his 
counseUor  on  every  occasion,  blessing  him  away  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston,  and  now  in  Boston,  once  more  as  the  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  had  resumed  the  old  relation  in  deeper, 
more  sacred  intimacy.  Dr.  Vinton  preached  the  sermon,  and 
his  text  was  Beyelation  zxi.  22 :  *^  I  saw  no  temple  therein : 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of 
it."  Then  followed  the  Communion  service  at  which  Bishop 
Paddock  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsyl* 
vania,  the  Bt  Bev.  M.  A.  DeWolf e  Howe.  The  music  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  organist  of  Trinity,  Mr.  James 
C.  D.  Parker;  the  choir  consisted  of  Miss  Parker,  Dr. 
Langmaid,  Miss  Morse,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  together  with  a 
chorus  of  forty  voices.  With  a  lunch  served  at  the  adjacent 
Hotel  Brunswick,  the  exhilarating  and  glorious  occasion  came 
to  an  end.  This  letter,  manifesting  the  spirit  in  which  the 
building  of  Trinity  Church  was  accomplished,  was  written  to 
the  rector  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  its  consecration :  — 

B08TOK,  Friday,  Febmary  9, 1877. 

And  now,  my  dear  old  Friend,  at  the  close  of  this  great  day, 
which  has  brought  the  glorious  consummation  of  our  hopes  and 
prayers,  I  want  to  send  you  a  few  words  to  say  how  this  long  five 
years'  labor,  working  with  you  and  for  you  and  for  our  noble 
church,  has  been  to  me  an  inexpressible  pleasure. 

In  all  the  difficult  and  doubtful  questions  which  have  met  us 
from  time  to  time,  the  hand  of  Grod  seems  to  have  guided  us  and 
to  have  brought  us  to  a  wise  decision.  I  have  felt  throughout 
that  your  prayers  were  powerful  to  get  this  aid  and  guidance. 

On  one  matter,  that  of  involving  the  Parish  in  debt,  I  have 
always  been  moved  in  two  directions,  feeling  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  were  bound  not  to  load  the  future  of  the  Church  with  a  heavy 
debt,  and  that  as  an  agent  of  theirs  I  must  be  faithful  to  this 
obligation,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  unable  myself  to  tolerate 
the  idea  that,  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  of  transplanting 
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the  church  from  one  site  to  another  and  building  our  new  ehorch 
to  stand  for  eentories  as  we  trost,  we  should  striye  or  even  be 
willing  only  to  use  the  resources  of  the  past. 

Here,  too,  Grod  seems  to  have  been  with  us.  And  the  debt, 
which  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep  it  down  rolled  up  so  large  a 
sum,  has  only  given  us  all  an  opportunity  to  show  the  love  of  the 
whole  people  to  you,  and  their  readiness  to  follow  your  example 
of  great  generosity,  and  their  devotion  to  our  glorious  new  House 
of  God.  The  eager  and  noUe  response  to  your  appeal  shows 
better  than  any  words,  not  only  their  love  to  you,  but  how  much 
you  have  done  in  them. 

Not  one  of  the  donors,  large  or  small,  but  must  always  love  it 
more  as  his  church,  now  that  he  has  taken  his  part  in  its  comple- 
tion. And  surely  we  must  feel  more  worthy  to  have  it  and  enjoy 
it,  when  we  have  added  so  largely  to  make  it  broad  and  beautiful 
and  rich. 

May  the  spirit  of  the  Living  Grod  go  with  us  into  our  new  Home, 
and  fill  it  and  you  and  all  of  us  full  of  His  presence  and  power 
and  blessing  in  this  generation  and  many  future  generations^  and 
make  it  a  mighty  power  for  good  so  that  we  shall  not  have 
builded  it  in  vain,  —  this  is  the  prayer  of  one  whose  rare  privilege 
it  has  been  to  be  in  this  matter  your  coworker,  and  always  your 
friend,  R.  T.  Paine,  Jb. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Brooks  replied :  — 

Hotel  Esmptok,  Boston,  Satotday  evening, 
Febmary  10, 18T7. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  my  dear  Bob,  something  of  what  yes- 
terday was  to  me,  and  of  how  my  deep  gratitude  and  love  to  you 
mingled  with  the  feeling  of  every  hour.  May  God  bless  you  is 
all  that  I  can  say.  The  Church  would  not  be  standing  there,  the 
beautiful  and  stately  thing  that  it  is,  except  for  your  tireless 
devotion.  How  often  I  have  wondered  at  your  undiscouraged 
faith ;  and  all  my  life  as  I  look  back  on  these  years  of  anxiety 
and  work,  I  shall  see  a  picture  of  constancy  which  I  know  will 
make  me  stronger  for  whatever  I  have  to  do.  Your  kind  words 
crown  the  whole  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  complete 
achievement. 

I  am  almost  appalled  when  I  think  what  the  great  work  in  this 
new  Church  may  be.  I  know  that  I  shall  have  your  help  and 
prayers  in  the  part  of  it  which  will  fall  to  me  to  do.  Many, 
many  happy  years  are  before  us,  if  Grod  will,  and  when  we  leave 
the  great  dear  thing  to  those  who  come  after  us  we  shall  be  near 
one  another,  I  am  sure,  in  the  better  life. 
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I  cannot  realize  to-moirow.  Bat  I  know  it  will  be  a  happy 
day.     And  so  may  God's  blessings  rest  on  you  and  yours  always. 

Yonr  grateful  &iend,  P.  B. 

In  the  following  letter  the  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Chureh 
aoknowledge  the  oontributioii  of  the  rector  to  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  new  edifice:-* 

BoBTOH,  0  DoAMX  Stbkxt,  April  4, 18T7. 

My  dbab  Mr.  Brooks,  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Trinity  Church,  held  on  Easter  Monday,  last,  the 
following  Tote  was  passed  and  is  now  transcribed  from  the 
Records:  — 

That  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  with  which  our  people  with 
overflowing  numbers  of  old  friends  and  large  accessions  of  new- 
comers have  crowded  our  new  and  spacious  House  of  Worship,  we 
cannot  let  this  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  ancient  Parish  pass, 
without  placing  on  permanent  record  our  sense  of  the  deep  obliga- 
tions of  us  and  our  whole  people  to  our  beloved  Rector,  Mr. 
Brooks. 

We  have  heard  with  pleasure  our  Building  Committee  report 
that  throughout  this  great  five  years'  enterprise  of  building  our  new 
Church,  his  taste  and  culture,  his  zeal  and  patience  and  faith  have 
Itf  gely  aided  in  the  great  result ;  that  to  him  in  large  measure  is 
due  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  new  Church ;  that  he  has  been 
himself  the  inspiration  of  the  Architect,  Builders,  and  Committee. 

We  appreciate  most  deeply  his  noble  generosity  in  contributing 
so  largely  to  the  treasury  of  the  Parish,  and  in  thus  setting  an 
example  which  was  followed  by  our  people  so  liberally  that  we 
have  been  able  to  present  our  church  free  from  debt  and  conse- 
crated to  God.  And  we  accept  his  gift  as  one  more  proof  among 
many  of  his  ardent  love  to  his  paridi. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  few  words,  so  feebly  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  our  noble  pastor  and  beloved  friend,  without  telling 
him  how  deeply  we  all  feel  indebted  to  him  for  holding  our  Parish 
so  firmly  united  by  his  devotion  to  us,  through  all  the  dreary 
mterval  between  our  old  home  on  Summer  Street  and  our  new 
Church.  The  love  of  our  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, is  all  that  we  can  give  him  in  return. 

A  true  copy  from  the  Records, 

Attest:  Stephen  6.  Deblois,  Clerk  of  Corporation. 

It  may  seem  to  mar  so  beautiful  a  narrative,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  an  incident  wluch  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  services  of  oonsecration.    To  the  sacrament  of 
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the  Lord's  Sapper  there  oame  many  clergymen  of  other 
denominations,  and  among  tiiem  were  eminent  Unitarian 
divines,  all  of  whom  had  been  personally  invited  to  remain 
for  the  communion.  Such  an  event  might  in  other  days  have 
taken  place  without  comment.  But  at  this  peculiar  juncture 
of  ecclesiastical  circumstances  it  called  forth  criticism  and 
condemnation.  The  late  Bev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  who  re- 
presented the  movement  known  as  *^Free  Beligion,"  com- 
plained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  published 
in  ^*  The  Inqiurer  "  (Unitarian),  that  by  participating  in  the 
sacrament  at  Trinity  Church  Dr.  Clarke  had  shown  himself 
oblivious  of  the  high  ideal  of  his  own  communion  :  — 

The  dignitaries  (?)  who  invited  the  liberal  clergy  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  did  what  was  for  them  a  generous  thing;  they 
were  liberal  and  magnanimous ;  they  forgot  for  a  moment  their 
ecclesiasticism,  the  stringency  of  their  dogma,  the  exclusiveness 
of  their  institution,  the  anathema  of  their  creed.  .  .  .  Their  eye 
had  caught  the  vision  of  a  broad  church,  whose  enclosing  walls 
embraced  believers  of  every  name.  But  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  liberals  who  accepted  the  invitation  ?  Were  they  looking  for- 
ward? Were  their  faces  bathed  in  light?  Were  they  straining 
the  line  of  their  traditions? 

To  this  piece  of  fine  rhetoric,  beneath  which  was  the 
familiar  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness,  Dr.  Clarke  briefly  re- 
plied that  in  his  judgment  it  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  liberal  Christianity  to  accept  such  an  invitation 
than  to  refuse  it.  He  distinguished  between  the  simfde  rite 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  any  formal  ceremonial  with  which 
it  might  be  encompassed.  To  Mr.  Brooks  he  wrote :  ^^  I  was 
not  at  all  disturbed  by  what  was  said  by  some  Unitarians  of 
our  communing  at  your  church.  Their  objections  seemed  to 
me  too  frivolous  to  deserve  notice,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  Frothingham's 
strictures  and  may  do  so  again.  But  really  it  seems  almost 
too  simple  a  matter  to  discuss." 

From  the  other  side  there  came  a  protest  by  a  presbyter 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  against 
what  seemed  to  him  ^  a  grievous  sacrilege  "  at  the  consecration 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  admission  to  the  Holy  Communion 
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of  ^  those  who  avowedly  deny  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  even  oonoeming  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
Lord's  Crodhead."  Such  an  act  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  vio- 
lation of  Scripture,  of  **  Catholic  "  custom,  and  of  Christian 
instinct,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  newspapers  took  up  die  subject,  speaking  of  it  as  an 
unprecedented  circumstance,  never  witnessed  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  before.  Mr.  Brooks  kept  silence.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  keep  out  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  As 
to  die  meaning  of  the  formularies  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
he  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  communion  tiiose  who  did  not 
accept  her  articles  of  faith  or  follow  her  mode  of  worship. 
He  was  in  sympathy  with  Dean  Stanley's  attitude  in  admin- 
istering the  Lord's  Supper  to  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  when  the  Communion  was  kept  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  moment  the  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  about  to  begin  their  work.  Those  who  objected  to  this 
act  of  intercommunion  did  not,  as  he  thought,  represent  the 
spirit  or  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  He,  too,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  ceremonial  forms  or  professions  which 
accompanied  the  act  of  Holy  Communion  and  the  simple  rite 
itself,  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  participation  in  the 
cup  of  blessing.  The  one  essential  requisition  for  the  com- 
munion were  the  words  of  invitation  in  the  office  itself :  *^  Ye 
who  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins,  and  are 
in  love  and  charity  witii  your  neighbors,  and  intend  to  lead  a 
new  life,  following  the  commandments  of  God,  and  walking 
from  henceforth  in  His  holy  ways,  draw  near  with  faith,  and 
take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  your  comfort" 

Because  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
should  refuse  to  associate  with  those  who  could  not  receive 
them.  The  ^^  Catholic  "  usage  which  forbade  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  denied  tiie  coequality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father  was  not  necessarily  Christian  usage,  and  was  no 
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ideal  to  be  followed.  From  this  position  he  did  not  recede. 
But,  as  in  the  ease  of  Dean  Stanley,  his  comprehensiveness  of 
spirit  was  obnoxious  to  many  of  his  brethren  ;  his  action  was 
not  to  be  forgotten ;  he  was  destined  to  hear  from  it  again 
after  many  years.  He  had  gained,  however,  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  ministers  and  people  of  every  Christian 
denomination.  The  love  and  respect  of  the  Unitarians  in 
Boston  were  henceforth  accorded  to  him  as  to  no  other  man 
outside  their  own  communion. 

The  new  Trinity  Church  was  not  what  is  tedmically  known 
as  a  "free  church,"  nor  did  the  rector  covet  for  it  that  title, 
knowing  as  he  did  how  phrases  which  spoke  much  to  the  ear 
might  in  reality  be  hollow.  The  pews  were  owned  or  rented 
by  the  Proprietors,  and  on  each  pew  a  tax  was  laid  for  the 
support  of  public  worship.  But  the  large  galleries  in  the 
transepts  of  the  church  were  free  in  every  sense ;  no  tax  was 
laid  on  them,  and  no  contribution  solicited  from  those  who 
occupied  them.  It  had  been  an  object  kept  in  view  by  Mr. 
Brooks  when  the  plans  of  the  church  were  drawn,  and  urged 
by  him  upon  the  architect,  that  this  ample  accommodation 
should  be  provided.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  gal- 
leries accommodate  some  four  hundred  people,  —  a  larger 
congregation  than  is  found  in  most  churches,  thus  constitut- 
ing as  it  were  a  church  within  a  church, — the  generosity 
of  Trinity  Church  can  hardly  be  impugned,  even  if  it  is  not 
known  in  ecclesiastical  parlance  as  a  free  church.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  was  understood  between  the  rector  and  the  congre- 
gation that  at  an  early  moment  in  the  service  pews  not 
occupied  should  be  regaurded  as  vacant,  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  stranger. 

These  things  were  making  their  impression  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  and  the  community  at  large,  changing  what 
had  been  a  long  and  deep-seated  prejudice  into  a  mood  of 
expectation  that  with  PhiUips  Brooks  as  a  leader  there  was  a 
great  work  in  the  city  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to  accom- 
plish. Boston  was  the  city  of  the  Puritans,  their  chief  strong- 
hold, where  memories  were  long  and  traditions  tenacious. 
The  revival  of  the  study  of  American  history  was  bringing 
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out  again  in  new  vividneBB  the  grieyanoes,  real  or  fancied,  of 
tile  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  age  of  the  Commonwealtii. 
The  people  of  Boston  were  not  to  be  deceived  with  sounding 
phrases ;  they  were  quicker  than  most  people  to  get  at  the 
reality  of  things,  and  there  were  many  among  them  who 
disliked  or  mistrusted  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  did  not 
belieye  that  anything  good  could  come  out  of  it.  It  seemed 
to  them  like  an  alien  church,  whose  spirit  was  hostile  to 
liberty  and  to  religious  freedom.  They  watched  its  bishops, 
thinking  that  they  detected  in  them  as  of  old  the  tendency 
of  ecclesiastical  power  to  beget  tyranny.  Its  services  seemed 
to  them  cold,  formal,  and  meagre,  inadequate  to  the  expres- 
sion of  human  sympathies  or  spiritual  aspirations.  These 
long-standing  prejudices  had  been  aggravated  by  the  ecolesias* 
tical  reaction  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  verifying  the  reasons  for  the  ancient  dislike  and 
dread  of  a  communion  which  was  now  seeking  for  fellowship 
with  Borne,  and  had  learned  to  disown  the  Protestant 
churches  as  having  no  place  within  the  bounds  of  organic 
Christianity. 

It  was  the  work  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston  and  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  overcome  this 
dread  and  disarm  these  suspicions.  The  traces  of  his  influ- 
ence now  begin  to  be  manifest.  There  was  no  one  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  had  a  more  represent- 
ative estimate  of  the  situation  than  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George 
E.  Ellis.  He  was  a  Unitarian  minister  retired  from  active 
service,  devoting  his  leisure  to  historical  reading  and  the 
writing  of  books,  at  a  later  time  to  become  the  honored  pre- 
sident of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  went  to  the  Communion  in  Trinity  Church.  This 
letter  will  show  how  strongly  he  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Brooks :  — 

110  Mablbobouoh  Stbbbt,  Febniary  10, 18T7. 
Mt  deab  Mr.  BbookSi — After  thooghtfally  digesting  the 
noUe  and  appropriate  services  and  the  delightfid  experiences  of 
yesterdi^  in  connection  with  the  consecration  of  Trinity  Chureh} 
I  feel  prompted  to  express  to  you  in  this  form  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations on  the  iaoT  completion  of  an  undertaking  which  must 
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have  engaged  so  deeply  your  own  anxieties  and  interests.  It  has 
been  something  more  and  better  than  mere  cariosity  that  has  led 
me  almost  daily  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  critical  and  generous 
enterprise,  from  the  driving  of  the  first  pile  to  the  solenm  dedica- 
tion of  the  completed  sanctuary.  In  my  view,  the  distinctive 
character  of  your  congregation,  your  own  ministry,  and  the  pro- 
minent and  honored  position  which  you  represent  before  this  com- 
munity conserve  the  very  best  elements  of  religious  culture,  and 
of  a  spirit  of  Christian  comprehensiveness  and  liberality,  associ- 
ated in  my  thought  with  the  selectest  fellowship  of  the  class  of 
disciples  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately  connected; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  original  deposit  of  the  faith  and  the 
fitness  of  its  dispensation  have  found  in  you  a  wiser  guardianship 
than  it  proved  to  have  with  the  so-called  Liberal  denomination  as 
a  whole.  So  I  would  venture  with  much  respect  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  heartily  interested  in  the  e£Eective  work  which,  with 
such  modest  personal  unobtrusiveness  and  with  such  power,  you 
are  doing  among  us. 

And  I  must  recognize  with  a  hearty  appreciation  and  gratitude 
the  delightful  Christian  courtesy  shown  towards  all  the  miscella- 
neous company  of  ministers,  including  myself,  in  the  arrangement 
made  yesterday  for  our  participation  in  and  enjoyment  of  the 
seemly  and  impressive  services,  especially  the  Holy  Communion. 

With  sincerest  respect  and  regard,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  E.  Ellis. 

Bey.  Pbillips  Bbookb. 

The  following  comments  from  the  daily  newspapers  of 
Boston  are  not  quite  free  from  a  touch  of  severe  kindliness. 
There  is  a  tone  in  one  of  them,  at  least,  of  lingering  uncer- 
tainty ;  they  warn  while  they  praise ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  constrained  to  trust  the  larger  hope  for  the  Episcopal 
Ohurch.  As  for  Phillips  Brooks,  they  join  in  the  chorus  of 
unqualified  approbation.  The  first  extract  is  from  the  ''  Bos- 
ton Globe,"  flie  second  from  the  "Daily  Advertiser : "  — 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  evidently  to  have  a  future  in  Boston, 
a&d  has  now,  at  least,  one  house  of  worship  to  which  all  can  point 
with  local  pride.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  how  Bishop 
Paddock  and  his  coworkers  shall  develop  their  religious  body  as 
a  Christian  force  in  this  conmiunity.  If  this  Church  shall  largely 
show  forth  the  admirable  spirit  for  which  Riillips  Brooks  is  so 
well  known,  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  cordial  sympathy  toward 
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all  Christian  people,  it  will  rapidly  gain  in  strength  and  numbers. 
To-day  this  purpose  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
result  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  eveiywhere.  We  do  not  ask  Epis- 
copalians to  change  their  polity  or  their  doctrines,  but  as  a  con- 
seryatiye  Church  to  be  sympathetic,  generous,  and  noble  in  practi- 
cal work;  and  it  is  beciuise  the  ovation  of  yesterday  points  in  this 
direction  that  we  give  it  mention  here.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  services  yesterday  was  the  invited  presence  of  the 
pastors  of  nearly  all  the  leading  congregations  in  the  city.  The 
Episcopal  Church  lost  nothing  by  this,  and  the  whole  community 
gained  a  great  deal. 

The  dedication  of  Trinity  Church  to-day  is  an  occasion  of  inter- 
est to  many  more  than  those  who  will  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies, and  to  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  communion,  as  well  as  to  churchmen  and  churchwomen. 
In  the  first  place  the  parish  is  an  historic  one,  and  for  many 
generations  has  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  Boston's  annals.  In 
the  next  place  the  building  to  be  dedicated  ranks  as  one  of  the 
notable  ornaments  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Not  a  little  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  particular  parish  and  its  magnificent  house 
of  worship  is  owing  to  the  respect  and  affection  felt  for  its  elo- 
quent and  noble-hearted  pastor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when- 
ever he  leads  the  worship,  whether  in  hall  or  cathedral,  he  will 
exert  a  liberal,  exalted,  and  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
highest  standards  of  Christian  living.  The  good  wishes  and 
sincere  prayers  of  a  multitude  which  no  church  could  contain  will 
ascend  with  the  words  of  solemn  dedication  to  be  uttered  within 
the  walls  of  the  beautiful  temple,  that  Trinity  and  Phillips  Brooks 
may  long  be  spared  to  Boston  and  to  mankind. 

So  Phillips  Brooks  took  his  place  as  in  a  cathedral,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  to  sway  the  people  with  an  hitherto 
unknown  power.  The  enthronement  of  an  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary could  possess  no  deeper  significance.  He  seemed  now  to 
stand  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  He  had  other  conquests 
yet  to  achieve,  but  he  had  accomplished  the  most  difficult,  in 
some  respects  the  most  important,  of  diem  all,  —  he  had 
made  the  conquest  of  Boston.  From  this  moment  his  friends 
watched  him  with  a  feeling  of  pride  mingled  with  awe,  while 
he  continued  to  stride  forward  and  upward,  as  if  there  had 
been  placed  no  limit  to  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
1877-1879 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  INVITATION  TO  PREACH 
FOR  MR.  MOODY.  SUMMER  ABROAD.  SERMON  AT  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  CONFERS  THE 
DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY.  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
GENERAL  CONVENTION.  VISIT  OF  DEAN  STANLEY  TO 
AMERICA.  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  GRAY 
BROOKS 

The  chief  event  in  the  year  1877  was  die  oonseoration  of 
Trinity  Chnrch.  Next  to  it  in  importance  was  the  delivery, 
before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,  of  the  "  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching,'^  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  Before  entering  the  new  Trinity 
Church,  Mr.  Brooks  had  feared  that  his  voice  might  not  be 
found  sufficient  for  the  large  edifice,  but  the  first  trial 
demonstrated  that  the  fear  was  groundless.  There  were 
places  where  it  was  difficult  to  hear,  but  he  was  heard  as  well 
as  any  and  better  than  most  of  those  who  officiated  at  its 
consecration.^ 

Dr.  Tyng,  then  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry,  an 
uncompromising  Evangelical  divine,  but  none  the  less  in  sjnn- 
pathy  with  Phillips  Brooks,  wrote  to  him  on  his  return  to 
New  York :  — 

^  In  his  Yale  Leetaree  he  had  raid  litde  abont  the  manner  of  delivering  a 
■ermon,  but  his  one  xelerenoe  to  eloeation  is  of  a  hnmoroas  charaoter:  ^Of 
oratory  and  all  the  mavrellons  myBterioiu  ways  of  those  who  teaoh  it,  I  daze  say 
nothing.  I  beUeve  in  the  trae  elocution  teaoher  as  I  believe  in  the  ezistence  oi 
HaUey's  comet,  which  comes  in  dght  of  this  earth  once  in  about  seventy-siz 
years.'* 
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St.  Gsobox's  Rbotobt,  Nbw  York,  Febmary  25, 1877. 
My  dbab  Bbotheb, — Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  being  with  yon  in  yoxa  new  and  grand  Church.  I  have 
desired  to  write  to  you  since  I  returned  home.  But  I  have  had 
a  busy  and  a  feeble  time.  The  impression  made  upon  me  by  all 
the  events  of  my  visit  has  been  very  absorbing.  Familiar  with 
the  time  ^i^ien  ihe  Old  Church  was  in  the  midst  of  scattered 
houses,  and  large  gardens,  I  oonld  hardly  realize  the  pro^iect 
from  my  windows  as  possible.  Half  a  mile  out  in  the  sea,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  wonderful  city,  more 
grand  and  glorious  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  as  possible.  Bostcm 
has  thus  become  almost  unrivalled  as  a  City.  The  Churches  now 
in  this  new  place  are  marked  with  a  singular  grandeur  of  as- 
pect. But  the  glory  of  the  later  house  for  my  dear  old  parental 
Church  was  to  me,  perhaps,  the  chief  wonder  of  the  place.  I 
can  but  congratulate  you,  and  all  your  contemporaries,  over  the 
attainment  you  have  made  and  at  the  prospect  before  you.  In 
the  vast  liberality  of  their  action,  and  the  majestic  scale  on  which 
they  were  ready  to  record  it,  they  have  given  you  a  pledge  for 
great  results,  by  Grod's  blessing,  for  your  whole  succeeding  min- 
istry. .  .  • 

FareweU.    Fax  Vobi$oumj 

Stephen  H.  Ttng. 

Mr.  Brooks  responded  to  this  letter  in  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  affection  for  its  venerable  writer.  But  he  could  not  for- 
bear taking  exception  to  statements  made  by  Dr.  Tyng  in  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  new  church  shortly  after  its 
consecration.    To  the  Rev.  Arthor  Brooks  he  writes :  — 

March  5,  1877. 

I  have  been  amused  at  the  way  in  which  the  New  York  clergy 
have  given  us  their  blessing  since  we  started.  Dr.  Tyng  preached 
for  us  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  told  us  that  nobody 
could  be  a  Christian  who  did  n't  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
in  six  literal  days.  The  Moses  up  in  the  New  Tower  laughed 
aloud  at  the  statement.  Yesterday  afternoon  Dr.  Morgan  of  St. 
Thomas's  in  your  town  turned  up  and  preached  an  orotund  dis- 
course which  had  quite  a  good  manly  flavor  to  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  appearance,  I  find  myself  the  surprised  possessor  of 
a  discourse  which  I  have  never  preached,  an  event  which  has  not 
occurred  before,  except  on  a  Saturday,  for  years.  .  •  . 

We  are  in  the  rush  of  Lent.     One  talks  until  he  is  Ured  of  the 
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sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  then  he  talks  some  more.  There  is  a 
good  healthy  religious  influence,  I  think,  and  underneath  our  little 
work  the  deep  thunder  of  the  Moody  movement  is  rolling  all  the 
time.  I  hear  nothing  from  Bristol,  hut  have  no  douht  your  Ordi- 
nation took  and  all  goes  weU  there.' 

BoBTOK,  March  7, 1877. 
Drarest  Abthub,  —  Queer  what  you  said  ahout  Hans  Sachs's 
poems.  I  had  sent  for  and  got  the  volume,  and  here  it  is  with 
some  of  the  jolliest  woodcuts  and  German  poetry,  which  is  pretty 
easy  to  make  out,  and  very  quaint.  Oh,  if  we  were  hut  in  Nurem- 
heig,  you  and  I,  to-day!  As  a  sort  of  variety  in  Lent  I  have 
hegnn  to  read  Miss  Martineau's  "Autohiography."  It  is  as  unlike 
a  Lent  lecture  as  possihle.  The  calm  complacency  of  her  unhelief 
is  something  wonderful.  Just  here  Mother  came  in  to  see  me. 
The  first  visit  she  has  made  this  winter.  They  reaUy  seem  likely 
to  hreak  up  and  go  to  Andover  this  spring.  I  am  talking  of 
taking  their  servants  and  setting  up  housekeeping  this  fall. 

The  allusion  to  the  work  in  Boston  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody, 
the  Evangelist,  recaUs  the  oiroumstanoe  that  while  the  revival 
meetings  were  in  progress  Mr.  Moody  was  for  some  reason 
unable  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  invited  to  take  his 
place.  It  was  an  interesting  circumstance,  and  invested  with 
theological  curiosity,  that  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  should  receive  such  an  invitation.  The 
Episcopal  Church  had  hitherto  shown  but  little  sympathy 
with  revivals.  Many  doubted  whether  Mr.  Brooks  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  evangelistic  methods  to  meet  a  con- 
gregation drawn  together  by  Mr.  Moody's  earnestness  and 
eloquence.  But  he  was  invited  in  the  confidence  that  the 
thousands  who  were  flocking  nightly  to  the  tent,  or  Tabernacle 
as  it  was  called,  where  the  services  were  held  would  not  be 
disappointed  when  they  knew  of  the  change.  And  this  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced.  It  was  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  revival  that  Phillips  Brooks  had  taken  part  in  it. 

The  announcement  [said  one  of  the  Boston  papers]  that  the 
Bev.  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  preach  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
Tabernacle  to  its  utmost  capacity  last  evening.     On  no  occasion 

^  The  referenoe  is  to  tiie  Ray.  John  Cotton  Brooks,  who  after  his  ordination 
became  reotor  of  St  James's  Chnioh,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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has  there  been  a  larger  audience,  and  it  was  composed  of  a  much 
different  class  of  people  than  usually  gather*  The  regular  ser- 
yices  were  opened  by  the  congregation  rising  and  singing,  ''Just 
as  I  am  without  one  plea."  The  Bey.  W.  W.  Newton  of  St. 
Paul's  offered  prayer,  and  Mr.  Sankey  gaye  the  notices  for  the 
week,  and  sang  ''The  Ninety  and  Nine."  Mr.  Brooks  read  for 
the  Scripture  lesson  from  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Acts. 
The  congregation  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "  'T  is  the  promise 
of  God  full  salvation  to  give."  Mr.  Brooks  then  preached,  and 
the  services  closed  with  benediction. 

The  text  from  which  the  sermon  was  preached  was  the 
passage  from  St.  Paul  where  he  describes  his  conversion: 
^^Wbereapon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision."  The  preacher  was  at  his  best  as  he 
unfolded  the  text,  expounding  the  principle  of  conversion 
as  he  himself  had  experienced  it,  — that  the  vision  must  come 
first,  to  be  followed  by  obedience,  when  the  sense  of  sin  would 
inevitably  ensue,  but  with  the  assurance  of  forgiveness.  He 
oondenmed  not  only  by  implication,  but  in  express  language, 
the  opposite  method  which  sought  first  to  produce  the  sense  of 
sin,  and  after  the  conviction  of  forgiveness  had  been  attained, 
held  out  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  vision.  He  assumed 
throughout  that  religion  was  natural  to  man,  because  all  men 
were  by  creation  and  by  redemption  the  children  of  God. 
They  had  wandered ;  they  had  forgotten  or  neglected  or  were 
ignorant  of  their  birthright;  but  when  the  vision  came,  it 
appealed  to  something  in  every  man's  constitution,  rousing 
within  him  the  dormant  faculties  of  a  divine  relationship. 

Dr.  Tyng  was  moved  when  he  heard  of  the  incident,  and 
wrote  to  Mr,  Brooks  this  letter :  — 

St.  Qsobos's  Bbctobt,  Nkw  Yobk,  March  24, 1877. 
Mt  deab  Bbotheb,  —  I  have  read  your  Sermon  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, as  reported  in  the  "Journal,"  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
grace  which  enabled  you  to  do  the  thing  itself  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  Boston,  and  then  to  do  it  so  skilfully  and  well, 
amidst  the  pressures  of  the  occasion.  I  have  always  united  with 
those  faithful  brethren,  because  I  have  believed  them  doing  God's 
work,  and  in  the  way  which  His  providence  had  planned.  In 
all  the  work  which  they  have  done  under  my  notice,  I  have  found 
much  to  praise,  much  to  be  thankful  for,  nothing  to  reprove* 
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That  the  varied  shapes  of  denial,  which  modem  Anti-Evangelism 
has  adopted,  whether  the  pride  of  opinion,  or  the  vanity  of  posi* 
tion,  or  the  veil  of  formalism,  or  the  working  of  mere  hatred  of 
truth,  should  combine  against  the  simplicity  of  Truth  as  these 
plain  men  present  it  ooold  not  surprise  me,  and  would  not  in  the 
least  move  me.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  place  where  authority 
80  much  opposes  Freedom  after  all  as  our  dear  Old  Boston.  The 
Cradle  of  Liberty  in  name,  but  at  the  same  time  the  nursery  of 
much  prejudice,  and  of  much  determination  that  no  one  shall 
violate  Boston  Notions,  whenever  they  become  popular.  That 
you  have  given  your  growing  influence  to  revival  movements  is 
to  me  and  to  many  a  call  for  much  thankfulness.  God,  even 
our  own  God,  will  bless  you  and  your  work.  I  rejoice  that  you 
were  not  disobedient  to  the  Heavenly  Vision.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct  to  remember  how  many  have  received  a  heavenly  vision,  in 
Old  Trinity  in  years  gone  by,  when  there  was  but  little  Earthly, 
to  make  it  probable,  or  to  encourage  it,  when  appearing.  There 
was  always  there  an  undercurrent  of  real,  vital  religion.  It  was 
the  home  of  many  of  the  Lord's  hidden  ones.  Your  ministry 
is  the  New  Testament  upon  the  Old,  the  bringing  out  to  being 
and  view  the  things  which  were.  The  Gracious  Lord  bless  you 
in  it  all,  and  make  you  an  eminent  Caller  forth  of  his  hidden  ones 
to  open  light,  usefulness,  and  glory.  I  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  hearing  of  yon,  and  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Stephen  H.  Titno. 

It  had  now  been  ihree  years  since  Mr.  Brooks  had  known  a 
vacation  which  had  brought  him  rest  from  preaching.  In  the 
summer  of  1875  he  had  preached  at  Enunanuel  Church,  Bos* 
ton,  luid  in  the  summer  of  1876  at  Emmanuel  in  the  moming 
and  at  St.  Mark's  in  the  evening.  His  congregations  were 
composed  of  dwellers  in  the  ciiy  who  could  not  leave,  and  of 
strangers  sojourning  or  passing  through,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  This  free  gift  of  himself  met  its 
full  appreciation,  and  was  part  of  the  larger  ministry,  whose 
fruits  would  be  manifest  in  due  time.  But  now  he  bad 
resolved  upon  a  sunmier  abroad,  for,  though  he  does  not 
mention  it,  the  strain  had  been  long  and  severe.  When  his 
intention  was  known  to  the  people  of  Trinity  Church,  the 
following  unanimous  resolution  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  on  Eaater  Monday:  — 
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On  Motion  of  Mr.  Winthropy  it  was  Resolved:  ''That  the 
Fh)prietor8  of  Trinity  Church,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  labors 
of  their  Bector  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Church,  desire  to  express  their 
cordial  concurrence  in  his  purpose  to  seek  rest  and  relaxation  in 
foreign  travel  during  the  approaching  summer,  and  that  the  sum 
of  Two  Thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  towaMs  defrapng  the 
expenses  of  his  tour,  with  the  best  wishes  of  us  all  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  vacation  which  he  has  so  richly  earned,  and  return  to 
us  with  fresh  vigor  for  his  work." 

While  in  London  Mr.  Brooks  saw  many  people  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  pleasant  and  civiL  General  Grant  was  then  in 
England,  of  whom  he  writes  as  the  great  sensation,  ecHpsing 
all  other  Americans,  ^  as  if  they  wondered  what  toe  had  come 
for."  He  dined  at  the  American  Minister's,  and  met  the 
^  great  warrior."  He  saw  much  of  Dean  Stanley  and  of  the 
English  clergy,  was  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  attended  the  Convocation  of  the  southern 
province,  listening  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
fessional, which  ended  in  a  vote  by  a  large  majority  on  the 
Protestant  side.  He  carried  with  him  abroad  the  interests  of 
Trinity  Church.  To  the  late  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  who 
was  also  in  England,  he  wrote :  — 

LoHDON,  Jnly  4, 1877. 

Deab  Mb.  Winthbop,  '• —  I  must  write  you  a  few  words  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  my  little  visit  to  Groton  yesterday, 
and  how  much  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  there.  It  was  a 
delightful  day,  and  the  drive  from  Sudbury  to  Groton  was  very 
channing.  The  Rector  was  most  courteous  and  hospitable,  and  I 
saw  all  that  must  always  make  the  place  very  interesting  to 
Massachusetts  men.  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  window  in  the 
church  at  Groton.  It  was  looking  very  beautiful  yesterday.  The 
thick  glass  behind  it  seems  to  have  brought  it  to  just  the  right 
degree  of  brilliancy  and  color.  The  restoration  of  the  tomb 
seemed  to  me  also  to  have  been  thoroughly  well  done. 

My  glass  efforts  in  London  have  been  very  perplexing.  Clayton 
&  Bell  were  shamefully  behindhand,  and  yet  what  they  had  done 
seemed  to  me  even  better  than  the  window  already  in  the  Chancel. 
Hie  Lord's  Supper  window  is  almost  finished,  and  the  centre 
window  is  just  begun  in  glass  from  a  cartoon  which  I  like  exceed- 
ingly.    I  have  not  definitely  entrusted  the  other  four  windows  to 
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them,  but  I  hare  no  doabt  that  I  shall  do  so  this  week.  I  leave 
for  the  Continent  next  Monday  (July  9).  My  only  hesitation 
is  in  the  matter  of  time.  They  promise  to  have  them  all  done  by 
next  Easter  or  Whitsunday  at  the  farthest,  but  we  know  what 
their  promises  are  worth.  But  I  am  sure  that  when  they  come 
they  will  be  thoroughly  good.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
think  that  I  have  done  right.  I  called  at  Borlison  &  Grill's 
the  first  day  I  was  in  London,  but  found  they  had  just  sent  your 
window.  It  is  probably  in  its  place  before  this,  and  I  hope  it 
wholly  pleases  you.  They  had  some  beautiful  work  just  finished 
for  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  I  hear  them  praised  everywhere. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  Lady  Rose  had  left  town.  She  wrote 
kindly,  asking  me  to  come  to  Henley-on-Thames,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  command  the  day.  I  saw  the  Archbishop,  who  asked  much 
of  you.  Dean  Stanley  is  sadly  changed  since  I  saw  him  last, 
and  the  Deanery  is  a  very  different  place.  I  have  promised  to 
preach  for  him  in  the  Abbey  on  Sunday  morning,  which  will  be  my 
only  preaching  away  from  Trinity. '  I  beg  you  to  remember  me 
most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and  I  am 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 

On  Sunday,  July  8,  he  preached  for  the  second  time  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  no  complaint  of  his  not  being 
heard.  Canon  Farrar,  whose  acquaintance  he  now  made,  wrote 
to  him,  ^^  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  resign  the 
Abbey  pulpit  to  you,  and  very  nobly  you  used  the  opportu- 
nity." Dean  Stanley,  who  was  present,  listened  with  delight 
to  a  doctrine  which  was  after  his  own  heart.  The  text  was 
from  Isaiah  Ix.  19 :  ^^  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto 
thee :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light, 
and  thy  God  thy  glory."  The  subject  was  "  The  Symbol  and 
the  Beality."  At  a  moment  when  the  symbolism  of  mediaeval 
ritual  was  urged  upon  the  modem  church  as  though  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  had  been  mistaken  in  abandoning  it,  when 
it  was  argued  that  an  elaborate  and  gorgeous  symbolism  waa 
a  necessity  of  the  religious  life,  the  conviction  was  growing 
stronger  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher  that  this  was  not  the 
method  which  brought  the  highest  result,  that  no  symbol  was 
doing  its  true  work  unless  it  was  educating  those  who  used  it 
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to  do  without  it  if  need  be.  This  principle  was  applied  not 
only  to  religious  symbolism,  but  to  all  the  symbols  of  life. 
Everywhere  the  letter  stands  for  the  spirit,  and  to  give  up 
the  letter,  that  the  spirit  may  live  more  fully,  becomes  from 
time  to  time  the  absolute  necessity. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  England,  Mr.  Brooks  left  for  the  Con- 
tinent, going  first  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  then  up  the  Rhine, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  Grermany,  then  to  Italy,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Milan,  and  finally  to  Switzerland.  While  he 
was  in  Holland  he  received  the  news  that  Harvard  University 
had  in  his  absence  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  On  the  diploma  which  was  sent  to  him 
it  read  that  the  degree  was  given  ^in  recognition  of  his  elo- 
quence as  a  preacher,  his  dignity  and  purity  of  life  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  and  his  liberality  and  large-mindedness 
as  a  man."  To  the  Bev.  James  P.  Franks  of  Salem,  who  first 
conveyed  him  the  news,  he  wrote  that  he  would  not  be  called 
Dr.  Brooks.  To  his  friends  and  parishioners,  and  to  people 
generally,  it  seemed  most  fitting  still  to  call  him  Mr.  Brooks, 
as  though  ecclesiastical  titles,  however  deserved,  somehow 
separated  them  from  the  man.  There  was  a  self-conscious 
smile  when  his  friends  ventured  to  address  him  as  Dr.  Brooks. 
Old  Biblb  Hotbl,  Ambtbbdam,  Sunday,  July  16, 1877. 

Dbab  James,  —  You  are  a  jewel  of  a  fellow  to  write  me  that 
letter.  It  reached  me  as  I  was  dressing  myself  at  Brussels  the 
other  momiiig.  It  was  the  first  news  I  heard  of  the  honor  which 
Harvard  had  done  me.  I  was  surprised  at  it,  and  of  course  grati- 
fied.  I  had'  supposed  the  College  had  given  up  all  idea  of  making 
any  more  D.  D.'s,  and  especially  that  thiy  would  not  give  the 
degree  to  one  of  their  own  overseers.  But  as  they  have  thought 
good  to  do  it,  I  am  pleased  and  proud,  for  a  Cambridge  man 
thinks  that  there  are  no  honors  like  those  which  come  from  Cam- 
bridge. Only  I  won't  be  called  Dr.  Brooks,  and  you  may  stop 
that  for  me  when  and  where  you  can. 

How  I  wish  you  were  here  to-day,  sitting  this  morning,  looking 
out  with  me  on  this  muddy  Canal,  and  seeing  the  Dntchies  go  to 
Church.  It  is  very  odd  and  interesting.  We  would  go  off  some- 
where into  the  country  this  afternoon,  and  get  under  the  shadow 
of  a  windmill,  and  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things,  from  the  day  we 
first  met  in  Philadelphia  to  the  prospects  of  the  next  General 
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Conyention.  Then  we  would  come  home  to  table  d*h6te  and 
spend  the  evening  in  the  big  squftre  which  they  profanely  call  the 
"Dam,"  looking  at  the  people,  and  seeing  what  queer  things  they 
do.     But  that  mustn't  be.     You  are  in  Salem  and  preparing  to 

preach  the  gospel  to  S to-day.     I  honor  you,  and  I  am  glad  I 

am  not  in  your  place.  Last  Sunday  I  preached  for  Mr.  Stanley  at 
his  church  in  London,  and  William  and  I  were  much  in  the  little 
man's  company  while  we  were  in  his  town.  He  is  very  pleasant 
and  entertaining,  but  much  changed  since  his  wife's  deaUi.  He 
has  grown  old,  and  seems  to  be  fighting  hard  to  keep  up  an  inter- 
est in  things.  The  usual  collection  of  Broad  Churchmen  was 
about  him,  and  conyocation  was  sitting  in  Westminster  School 
almost  under  his  roof.  I  heard  a  long  debate  one  day  on  "The 
Priest  in  Absolution."  On  the  whole,  London  was  delightful  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it  for  the  Continent,  as  I  always  am.  I 
inyestigated  all  the  Glass-makers,  and  found  some  yery  interest- 
ing men  among  them. 

We  are  at  Holland  now,  and  all  this  week  we  shall  be  here. 
How  I  wish  you  were  here !  William  is  well  and  seems  to  enjoy 
it  all,  and  is  first-rate  company.  My  bestest  loye  to  Sally  and 
the  babies,  and  come  and  see  me  in  September  at  175  Marlborough. 

Always  yours,  P.  B. 

Mr.  Brooks  returned  to  Boston  in  September  to  live  there 
henceforth  under  changed  conditions.  His  father  and  mother 
had  giy^n  up  their  house  on  Hancock  Street,  and  had  gone  to 
North  Andoyer  to  reside  in  the  old  Phillips  homestead. 
Forty-four  years  had  elapsed,  since  in  the  same  house,  to 
which  they  now  retomed,  they  had  been  married  and  thence 
had  come  to  Boston,  establishing  themselyes  in  the  first  home 
on  High  Street.  Hiey  had  seen  six  boys  go  ont  from  them 
into  the  world,  four  (f  them  still  liying,  and  now  that  the 
youngest  had  gone  from  home,  they  looked  to  North  Andoyer 
as  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  decline  of  life.  Mr.  Brooks  would 
gladly  haye  had  them  come  to  liye  with  him,  and  would  haye 
made  any  arrangements  for  that  end;  he  had  counted  upon 
it  as  his  pleasure  and  priyilege,  but  the  parents  declined  to 
accept  such  an  inyitation  from  him  or  any  of  the  other  sons. 
It  was  understood  in  the  family  that  it  was  not  possible.  The 
mother  refused  on  principle  any  such  inyitation.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Brooks  had  kept  his  bachelor  quarters  in  boarding 
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hoofles  and  hotels,  first  on  Mount  Vernon  Street,  and  then  at 
the  Hotel  Eempton  on  Berkeley  Street  He  now  set  np 
housekeeping  for  the  first  time  at  No.  175  Marlborough  Street, 
taking  into  his  employment  the  servants  who  had  lived  with 
his  mother. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  returned  to  find  the  Greneral  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  sitting  in  Bostcm,  but  was  unable  to 
attend  its  sessions  cm  account  of  illness,  —  what  was  called 
a  slow  fever,  which  confined  him  for  a  time  to  the  house.  He 
had  at  this  time  also  some  difficulty  in  walking,  owing,  it  may 
have  been,  to  his  increasing  weight.  These  were  not  favor- 
able conditions  for  judging  of  the  work  of  a  Greneral  Conven- 
tion. 

^^  Last  Sunday,"  he  writes,  ^^  I  had  three  bishops  in  Trinity, 
and  went  to  all  the  services,  and  by  night  was  saturated  with 
commonplace.'' 

176  MabiiBOBOuoh  Stbbbt,  Boston,  October  8, 1877. 

Deab  old  Coopeb,  — A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter. 
Wellf  I  am  home  agaiii,  and  once  more  Europe  is  behind  my  back. 
I  bad  a  royal  time,  and  lots  of  places  put  me  in  mind  of  our  sum- 
mer there  which,  after  all,  was  the  best  of  all.  Let 's  see  :  we 
drove  again  up  the  Inn  Valley  starting  from  Innsbruck  (where 
they  have  got  now  a  tremendous  new  hotel).  We  stopped  again 
at  Landeck  and  Mais  and  Finstermttnz,  and  such  an  afternoon 
and  night  as  we  bad  at  Trafoi  you  never  saw.  It  is  the  most 
gorgeous  view  and  made  me  think  with  horror  of  what  was  hid 
from  us  on  that  rainy  afternoon  we  passed  there.  The  ride  up 
the  Stelvio  was  superb,  but  at  the  top  we  bad  a  driving  snowstorm 
and  went  over  the  ridge  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  and  our  hands 
down  deep  in  our  pockets.  Then  down  te  Bormio  where  was  the 
bath,  and  then  by  Tirano  to  Lake  Como  and  Venice  and  Bologna 
and  Florence.  It  was  all  beautiful,  and  now  seems  like  the  same 
dream  that  those  journeys  always  do  when  they  are  over. 

We  bad  a  quiet,  dull  voyage  home,  and  the  day  before  we  landed 
I  was  taken  with  what  the  Doctor  calls  a  slow  fever  which  has 
kept  me  a  good  deal  shut  up  ever  since.  It  is  the  slowest  fever 
that  ever  was  got  up.  The  seat  of  it  is  principally  in  the  back 
of  the  knees  which  give  way  when  you  have  walked  about  a 
square.  Altogether  it  is  an  attack  of  general  good-for-nothing- 
ness  which  I  am  tired  of,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  hope 
is  almost  over  now. 
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It  has  allowed  me  to  ignore  the  General  Convention  which  is 
going  on  in  as  miserable  and  useless  a  way  as  yoa  can  conceiye. 
There  b  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  they  are  trying  hard  to 
make  something  by  bringing  np  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  proposi- 
tions. I  was  glad  once  more  to  sign  the  petition  about  the  Bap- 
tismal service.  It  reminded  me  of  good  old  times,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  it  triannually  as  long  as  this  church  stands.  It 
never  will  be  granted  of  course. 

I  can't  come  on  in  November.  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  must  be  at 
work.  The  summer  and  the  sickness  and  the  Convention  together 
have  lost  me  so  much  time,  and  then  I  have  promised  to  go  to 
the  Congress  in  New* York.  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  there,  for  I 
do  want  to  see  you  ever  so  much.  My  kindest  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  Cooper.     Don't  forget  me. 

Your  old  friend,  P.  B. 

To  Bev.  W.  N.  MoVickar,  who  had  become  the  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Philadelphia,  he  writes :  — 

October  17, 18T7. 

My  dear  William,  —  •  •  .  I  had  a  splendid  summer  and 
hated  to  come  home.  I  always  do.  But  now  that  I  am  here  I 
am  reconciled,  for  is  n't  the  General  Convention  here,  and  does  n't 
it  bring  all  the  good  fellows  from  all  over  the  country  ?  You  and 
Cooper  are  the  only  men  I  want  to  see  that  I  have  n't  seen.  The 
thing  itself,  the  Convention,  is  as  funny  as  possible.  I  have  n't 
been  there  myself  for  I  have  been  sick,  but  I  hear  all  about  it,  and 
I  hope  you  read  your  ''Daily  Churchman  "  before  you  go  to  bed. 
They  have  done  literally  nothing.  They  did  one  piece  of  busi- 
ness week  before  last,  and  cackled  over  it  all  about  town  like  a  hen 
over  her  eggs.  But  the  House  of  Bbhops  the  next  week  sat  down 
on  it  and  vetoed  it,  and  so  they  have  really  and  literally  not  one 
thing  to  show.  So  they  talk  about  the  beautiful  harmony  that 
prevails.  .  .  .  And  they  swell,  O,  how  they  swell!  And  each 
^  swole  "  a  little  worse  than  the  one  before  him,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, except  Bishop  Williams.  He  is  an  old  jewel  and  talks  like 
a  sensible  man. 

The  admiration  of  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  late  Bishop  Wil- 
liams of  Connecticnt  was  reciprocated.  Thus  Bishop 
Williams,  who  now  met  him  for  the  first  time,  writes  to 
him:  — 

I  am  not  speaking  empty  words,  but  true  ones,  when  I  say  to 
you,  that  for  myself  I  rejoice  in  the  meeting  at  Boston,  espe- 
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cially  because  it  gave  me  the  opportaiiitjridiieh  I  had  long  wished 
for  to  see  you.  I  have  very  deeply  felt,  and  I  think  appreciated, 
the  great  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  I  pray  Grod 
may  long  be  spared  to  do  in  Boston.  And  I  have  greatly  wished 
to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  say  something  of  what  was  in  my 
heart.     I  am  very  thankful  for  the  opportonity. 

In  November  he  was  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Church 
Congress  in  New  York,  and  on  his  return  he  writes :  — 

175  Mabiaobouoh  Sibsbt,  Bo«xov,  Norember  7, 1877. 

Deab  ABTHUit, —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  coming  away  did 
no  serioos  harm  to  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  have  gone  on  most 
swimmingly  to  the  end,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  came  and  thank 
yon  most  truly  for  your  kind  welcome  and  hospitality.  I  was  all 
the  better  for  it,  and  am  now  quite  well.  Isn't  it  good  to  have 
these  show  occasions  done  with  and  settle  down  into  the  steady 
pull  of  Parish  Life.  Last  Sunday  seemed  a  blessed  relief. 
There  was  nobody  to  be  civil  to  in  the  Vestry  Room,  and  you  could 
read  the  service  yourself  and  preach  the  Gospel  which  had  been 
bottled  up  all  the  time.  Now  there  is  a  clear  field  for  the  winter 
and  I  don't  mean  to  have  anybody  preach  for  me,  except  when 
you  come,  before  next  year.  ...  I  have  father  staying  with 
me  for  a  day  or  two.  He  came  down  to  vote  and  to  attend  the 
Historical  Society  to-morrow.  He  seems  capitally  well  and  goes 
out  prowling  around  the  town  in  his  old  fashion,  as  if  Marlbor- 
ough Street  were  quite  as  good  a  place  as  Himcock  Street  to 
stf^  from.  The  election  doesn't  look  well.^  Massachusetts 
has  gone  all  right,  but  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
seem  to  be  all  wrong.  The  policy  is  right,  and  I  hope  they  will 
stick  to  it.  But  it  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  have  the  country 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  starved  Democrats  two  years  hence. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  ''doing  right  though  the  heavens 
fall,"  about  as  clear  as  we  often  see. 

Have  you  read  the  new  "  Life  of  Sumner  "  ?  I  have  finished  one 
volume  of  it  and  found  it  interesting.  The  wonderful  reception 
that  he  had  in  England  and  the  sight  of  the  boyhood  of  these  men 
who  are  either  gone,  or  are  old  men  now,  are  very  attractive.  Then 
I  have  been  reading  Bowen's  new  book.*  I  had  forgotten  what  a 
queer,  familiar,  almost  jocose  style  he  has,  but  his  expositions  of 
ike  systems  of  philosophy  are  certainly  very  clear,  though  one 
doubts  sometimes  whether  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  them. 

^  The  election  of  Hayes  for  President  when  Tilden  was  the  Demoeratio  oan- 
£date. 
>  ERttory  of  PkUotopky. 
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In  Deoediber  there  was  a  vint  to  Philadelphia.  His  refer- 
ences to  it,  as  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  to  MoYickar,  show 
that  his  heart  still  tamed  to  it  with  a  yearning  affection :  — 

December  13, 1877. 
Yes  I  am  comii^  to  Philadelphia,  and  am  coonting  upon  it  im- 
mensely. It  will  be  the  shortest  visit  possible,  but  then  it  will 
be  Philadelphia.  As  to  preaching,  you  must  speak  to  Charles  D. 
Cooper.  Anything  that  you  and  he  agree  on  I  will  do.  Only 
let 's  not  make  too  terrible  a  rash  of  it.  Of  coarse  the  palpit  of 
Trinity  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me,  —  in  other  words,  is 
home. 

The  occasion  which  took  him  to  Philadelphia  was  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  rector.  When  Mr.  Cooper 
invited  him  to  come,  he  wrote  at  once:  ^^Why,  of  coarse 
I  'U  come.  Do  yoa  think  I  would  let  the  friends  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  gather  and  I  not  be  there  ?  "  The  visit  was  to  come 
soon  after  his  birthday.  This  letter  to  Miss  Meredith  of 
Philadelphia  strikes  the  usual  keynote  of  the  birthdays :  — 

December  18, 1877. 

Dbab  Miss  Mbrbdith, —  ...  It  seems  as  if  everything  out 
of  the  old  times  were  altered  so  and  things  whirl  on  so  fast  now, 
sickness  and  health,  trouble  and  pleasure  chasing  each  other 
quickly.  The  quiet,  smooth,  unbroken  life  is  all  gone.  This  is 
not  perhaps  less  happy,  bat  ^the  time  is  short "  seems  to  ring 
out  of  everything.  And  then  again  the  whole  of  things  seems  of 
so  much  more  consequence  and  the  details  of  things  of  so  much 
less  than  they  used  to.  I  wonder  if  everybody  gets  to  feel  so. 
I  was  forty-two  last  Thursday. 

But  I  am  coming  on  to  Philadelphia  next  month,  and  shall  at 
least  get  in  sight  of  the  old  times  again.  I  am  coming  for  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Holy  Apostles !  Mr.  Cooper  has  sent  for 
me  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  day  when  we  begged  the  money 
together.  I  shall  have  but  a  day  in  the  good  town,  and  am  much 
afraid  that  I  shall  see  my  friends  only  from  the  pulpit. 

Mr. is  a  curious  creature,  not  at  all  to  be  turned  off  in  a 

sentence ;  full  of  learning,  with  a  strong  dash  of  genius  and  half 
crazy.  One  vision  of  him  in  a  city  where  he  is  not  known  must 
be  amazing  and  bewildering. 

A  happy  Christmas  to  you  all,  and  may  God  bless  you  always. 
Your  sincere  friend,  FmLUFs  Brooks. 
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The  work  in  his  parish  in  the  year  1878  went  on  as  usual. 
The  Lenten  services  grew  deeper  in  their  interest  and  power. 
His  Wednesday  evening  lectures  called  out  very  large  con- 
gregations. His  references  to  the  season  of  Lent  in  his  let- 
ters must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  put  his  whole 
soul  into  the  frequent  services,  but  did  not  care  that  any 
one  should  know  with  what  deep  feeling  and  with  what  la- 
borious study  he  prepared  himself  for  the  penitential  season. 
His  epistolary  references  to  it  are  in  contrast  with  the  note- 
books, with  the  earnestness  of  his  mood  stamped  upon  every 
page.  He  took  up  large  subjects,  in  courses  of  addresses 
which  called  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  study.  Jn  his 
Sunday  preaching  the  sermons  followed  each  other  on  the 
same  high  leveL  He  did  not  write  many  letters,  and  these 
mdined  to  brevity.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Cooper,  February  8, 
1878 :  — 

Weir  Mitchell  has  been  here  curing  all  the  dilapidated  Bosto- 
nians.  His  coming  makes  a  great  sensation,  for  he  is  a  very  famous 
man.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  a  nerve  doctor  myself  with  all  the 
patients  that  swarmed  about  the  house. 

After  him  came  Dr.  Newton,  —  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton  of 
your  town.  He  stayed  with  Willie,  not  with  me,  and  seemed  to 
be  overcome  with  indignation  at  his  recreant  brother.  How  he 
does  pitch  into  him ! 

So  yon  see  we  have  some  excitement  here.  But  on  the  whole 
Boston  is  doll,  and  nothing  but  the  endless  round  of  Church  work 
keeps  me  from  getting  stagnant.  I  think  I  have  never  been 
Irasier  about  that  since  I  was  in  the  ministry. 

He  asked  the  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Church  for  permission 
to  hold  free  evening  services  during  Lent,  and  the  request 
was  granted  unanimously  without  limit  of  time.  On  these 
occasions  the  great  church  was  filled.  He  made  an  exchange 
with  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks,  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
New  York,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  then  we  hear 
of  him  again  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  gone  for  the  visit 
to  Mr.  Cooper. 

176  Mablbobovoh  Stbbxt,  Boston,  March  18, 1878. 

Dbab  Abthub, —  .  .  .  Yesterday  was  a  queer  day.  In  the 
morning  I  got  Sankey  to  come  in  and  sing  to  our  Sunday-school 
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children.  He  made  a  little  speech  to  them  which  was  capital,  aa 
simple  and  earnest  and  affectionate  as  possible,  and  then  he  sang 
"Ninety  and  Nine  "  execrably.   .   .   . 

Lent  b  moving  on  quietly  and  seriously.  Next  Sunday  is  our 
Confirmation  Day,  and  then  I  shall  be  easier.  I  have  never  held 
it  quite  so  early  before,  and  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
the  weeks  of  Lent  which  will  still  remain  after  the  anxiety  of 
Confirmation  is  over.  Now  every  minute  of  every  week  is  busy 
as  has  been  the  case  for  these  seventeen  last  springs.  How  alike 
they  all  are,  and  yet  one  never  gets  tired  of  them.  I  hear  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  a  new  Church  paper  which  is  to  grow  up 
in  New  York.  Heber  has  written  to  Percy  and  to  others  about 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  you  and  I  will  die  without  seeing  what  we 
want,  and  the  last  number  of  "The  Churchman  "  will  be  dropped 
into  our  graves.  The  "New  Church  Journal"  I  am  afraid  will 
not  be  very  interesting.  The  perpetual  ^rmposium  business  will 
tire. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Chauncey  Wright's  "Life"  ?  Did  you  know 
him  in  Cambridge  ?  It  is  very  interesting,  I  think.  His  meta- 
physics are  pretty  steep  and  his  conclusions  often  pretty  bad.  •  .  . 
The  picture  of  a  quiet,  simple,  thoughtful,  unambitious  Cambridge 
life  is  rather  nice.   •   •   . 

Well,  after  Lent  we  must  have  a  meeting  somehow.  The  time 
and  place  will  be  given  on  small  bills.  I  see  as  little  now  of 
Father  and  Mother  or  of  John  as  I  do  of  you.  I  have  n't  been 
to  Andover  since  that  tremendous  Saturday  morning  when  you 
came  down  and  I  went  up,  and  I  have  n't  been  to  John's  at  all* 
He  was  up  at  the  Club  in  fine  spirits  and  seemed  to  like  the  "In- 
stitution," though  he  modestly  held  his  peace  at  his  first  meet- 
ing. ..   . 

He  congratulates  his  brother  on  a  proposed  trip  to  Europe, 
and  speaks  for  the  first  time  of  Bev.  Leighton  Parks,  who 
has  just  come  to  Boston  as  Dr.  Vinton's  successor :  — 

May  20,  1878. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  scene  behind  the  smokestack  of  the 
Bothnia  when  you  and  your  fellow  travellers  sit  around  your 
Bbhop  and  he  tells  you  what  he  means  to  do  at  the  Pan.  Don't 
let  your  contempt  for  the  whole  affair  prevent  you  from  getting 
just  one  sight  of  walking  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. That  surely  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  I  am  going 
up  to  Andover  to-day  to  see  Father  and  Mother. 

I  find  the  great  Qiurch  sensation  here  is  Parks  at  EmmanueL 
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He  is  impreadng  people  yery  much.  Dr.  Yinton  he«rd  him  yes- 
terday and  says  he  is  a  remarkable  fellow.  I  have  not  heard  him, 
hut  sailed  on  him  the  other  day  and  ioond  him  bright,  intelligent, 
and  modest,  a  real  good  fellow.  He  is  a  Broad  Chnrehman 
steeped  in  Maorice  to  the  eyes. 

He  was  taking  an  interest  in  little  things,  such  as  the  fur- 
nishing of  his  house,  at  a  time  when  antique  colonial  furniture 
was  the  fiishion. 

To  Mr.  Cooper  he  writes :  — 

May  25, 1878. 

Here  I  am  safe  at  home  again  with  all  the  fan  behind  me  and 
full  of  gratefulness  to  you  all  for  all  your  hospitality.  Every- 
thing was  yery  deUghtfol  at  the  good  old  town,  the  Breakfasts, 
and  the  Conyention,  and  the  talks,  and  the  walks,  and  the  general 
smell  and  taste  of  good  old  times  that  was  about  the  whole. 
Boston  is  sadly  different.  I  feel  after  I  get  back  from  one  of 
my  yisits  to  you  as  if  I  had  only  just  moyed  here  and  were  a 
stranger  in  the  streets. 

The  clock  and  the  comer  cupboard  came  safely  and  are  both 
op  and  running  most  satisfactorily.  I  know  what  time  it  is  and 
what  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  week  and  of  the  moon.  If  it 
only  gave  the  Golden  Letter  and  the  Dominical  Number  and  the 
First  and  Second  Lessons  I  should  feel  entirely  set  up. 

In  June  he  was  present  at  the  centennial  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andoyer,  of  which  he  writes  to  Arthur  Brooks, 
June  10, 1878 :  — 

Tes,  we  did  haye  a  good  time.  I  do  not  know  when  I  haye 
seen  a  big  display  go  ofE  so  well  throughout,  and  we  were  a  sort  of 
quiet  centre  to  the  whole  thing,  we  Phillipses,  around  which  it 
idl  resolved.  We  had  the  glory  and  they  had  the  work;  and 
that  is  always  fun. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  too,  to  have  you  and  L here.     It  is 

not  often  now  that  all  four  of  us  boys  get  together  in  one  room 
as  we  did  here  in  my  study  the  other  night.  So  let  us  be  proud 
and  happy  for  the  way  the  whole  thing  was  done,  and  hope  for 
another  occasion  soon.  .  .  • 

He  went  soon  after  this  event  to  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
to  deliver  the  address  to  the  graduating  dass,  then  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  read  an  essay  on  ^^  The  Pulpit  and  Popular 
Skepticism."    Of  tiiis  last  yisit  he  writes,  July  9, 1878 :  — 

yoL.n 
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I  went  down  into  Yirginia  with  Jim«  We  visited  the  old 
Seminaij  where  I  read  an  Essay  to  the  Alniwni,  and  got  qoite 
sentimental  abont  old  times.  The  old  place  seemed  to  be  full  of 
life  and  tamed  ont  a  good  many  parsons  of  the  peculiar  Virginia 
kind  which  is  n't  a  bad  sort,  though  one  would  n't  want  a  whole 
church  made  up  of  them.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  Virginia 
Springs  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  we  passed  three  yery  queer  and 
pleasant  days,  taking  much  sulphur  both  inside  and  out.  Mean* 
time  the  heat  had  grown  to  be  something  awful  in  those  Northern 
parts,  but  down  where  we  were  everything  was  as  cool  and  deli§^t- 
ful  as  possible.  On  our  way  back  we  stopped  and  spent  two  days 
with  Willie  McVickar,  saw  lots  of  Cooper,  smoked  many  pipes, 
and  talked  the  whole  Church  over. 

He  took  a  house  at  Hingham  for  the  summer,  going  to 
Boston  every  Sunday  to  preach.  Of  the  life  at  Hingham  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Cooper :  — 

August  8, 1878. 

I  never  had  such  a  profoundly  quiet  summer  as  I  am  having 
now.  I  am  here  in  a  queer  little  cottage  on  an  obscure  back  bay 
of  Boston  Harbor,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do,  or  at  least  where 
I  do  nothing,  no  sailing,  no  fishing,  no  riding,  no  walking. 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  plenty  of  books  and  time  and  tobacco. 
Nobody  to  talk  to  or  to  talk  to  me.  And  I  like  it  first-rate, 
almost  as  well  as  Heiligenblut  and  Bad  Gastein.  But  it  is  veiy 
different. 

The  only  thing  I  really  do  which  I  can  put  my  finger  on  is  to 
prepare  my  volume  of  sermons  which  is  coming  out  in  September. 
Every  day  some  proof  comes  down  which  I  have  to  correct  and 
send  back.  I  doubt  if  they  are  worth  publishing,  and  I  have  had 
a  hundred  minds  about  going  on  or  stopping  them,  but  I  am  in  for 
it  now,  and  will  send  you  a  copy  when  they  come  out.  .   .   . 

In  his  seclusion  at  ELingham,  he  wrote  often  to  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  Europe,  following  his  movements  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  an  old  traveller :  — 

August  16, 1878. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  delightful  summer,  and  we  shall 
follow  you  through  it  all  with  our  good  wishes.  It  is  about  the 
pleasantest  thing  that  people  can  do  in  this  fallen  world. 

I  don't  think  the  Pan- Anglican  troubled  you  much,  and  from 
all  accounts  it  won't  trouble  anybody  a  great  deal.  I  don't  hear 
of  anything  said  or  done  there  which  was  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence.    And  it  gets  to  be  very  funny  when  in  General  Con- 
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▼entions  and  Pan  Synods  and  all  sorts  of  Assemblies  of  Ecclesias- 
tical people  the  one  thing  they  can  crow  over  when  the  meeting 
breaks  up  is  the  ^*  perfect  harmony  "  of  it  all, —  as  if  it  is  a  wonder 
to  sing  a  Te  Deom  over,  if  Churchmen  come  together  without  pull- 
ing each  other's  wigs  off  and  tearing  each  other's  eyes  out.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  you  saw  the  little  Dean,  who  is  well  I  hope,  but  who 
certainly  must  have  seemed  to  you  very  much  changed  from  when 
we  saw  him  in '74.  .  •  .  Have  you  seen  Grant  anywhere  ?  The 
prospect  of  making  him  our  next  P^resident  is  taking  shape  and 
soon  will  be  a  settled  thing.  All  the  European  tour,  with  its 
receptions  and  parade,  has  been  deliberately  planned  for  this. 
Ben  Butler  is  going  to  try  to  be  Governor  of  Massachusetts  this 
fall,  and  that  will  keep  things  lively  here.  There  has  been  a 
blackguard  named  Kearney  about  here  preaching  low  Irish  Com- 
munism, whom  Butler  has  taken  up,  and  made  an  ugly  mess.  But 
what  do  you  care  for  American  politics  when  you  are  looking  at 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  •  •  •  Tou  are  very  good  to  offer  to  do 
anything  for  me.  The  picture  which  I  saw  was  an  etching  from  a 
portrait  of  James  Martineau,  the  portrait,  I  think,  by  Watts.  I 
saw  it  in  Dr.  Peabody's  Study  and  liked  it,  and  should  like  to 
have  it,  but  don't  let  it  trouble  you. 

The  dread  of  an  impending  sorrow  v^as  hanging  over  Mr. 
Brooks  through  the  summer  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
his  father,  whose  health  was  steadily  declining.  He  invited 
both  his  parents  to  Hingham,  and  they  came,  but,  as  the 
diange  was  not  beneficial,  they  soon  returned  to  Andover. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  thoughtfulness  and  tender  devotion 
which  he  showed  in  the  now  changed  relationship,  —  when 
instead  of  the  father  watching  over  the  son  with  anzions 
affection,  it  was  his  privilege  to  care  for  both  father  and  mo- 
ther. He  sent  his  friend  Dr.  Lyman  to  Andover,  in  the 
hope  that  the  best  medical  skill  and  experience  might  be  of 
some  avail.  He  wrote  every  week  to  his  brother  abroad 
giving  an  account  of  his  father's  condition.  He  wrote  often 
to  his  mother  to  encourage  her ;  he  sent  everything  that  his 
ingenioas  thoughtfulness  could  devise  which  would  cheer  or 
help  the  invalid  in  his  vreakness,  who,  although  he  continued 
feeble,  and  evidently  would  never  again  be  stronger,  yet  was 
cheerful  and  happy  on  the  whole,  with  only  occasional  moods 
of  discouragement. 
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The  summer  passed,  and  September  brought  an  event  of 
the  highest  interest  to  Mr.  Brooks  as  well  as  to  people 
throughout  the  country, — the  visit  of  Dean  Stanley  to  Amer- 
ica. No  Englishman  ever  came  whose  presence  called  forth 
more  enthusiasm,  nor  did  any  one  realize  until  he  came  how 
deep  and  widespread  was  the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
people  out  of  pure  gratitude  to  express  their  sense  of  indebt- 
edness in  every  form  which  could  do  him  honor.  It  was  one 
of  the  important  days  in  tiie  history  of  Trinity  Church  when, 
on  Sunday,  the  22d  of  September,  he  stood  in  its  pulpit, 
and,  with  his  keen  perception  of  the  romance  of  history  and 
the  picturesque  quality  inhering  in  representative  occasions, 
treated  the  moment  as  a  meeting  of  the  East  with  the  West 
The  sermon  which  he  preached  was  afterward  printed,  and 
the  manuscript  given  to  Mr.  Brooks,  who  preserved  it  among 
the  things  that  he  valued.  The  visit  to  Boston  came  to  an 
end  with  a  breakfast  given  to  the  Dean  by  Mr.  Brooks,  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick,  when  the  clergy  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  his  pathetic  words  before  he  left 
the  country. 

A  visit  to  Oambier,  Ohio,  which  Mr.  Brooks  had  projected 
as  a  holiday  after  t^e  summer's  preaching,  was  prevented  by 
his  father's  illness.  To  the  Bev.  Greorge  A.  Strong  hd 
wrote:  — 

175  liABiAOBOTroH  SxBBBT,  BosTOV,  SfttordAj,  October  5, 1878. 

Dbab  Gbobob,  —  My  Father  is  very  ill.  He  has  been  failing 
for  a  long  time,  bat  there  has  seemed  to  be  every  probability  that 
it  would  go  on  slowly,  and  that  the  end: was  far  away.  But  day 
before  yesterday  there  came  a  change  which  has  left  him  so  that 
every  day  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  what  may  not  come  for 
months.  Bat  I  am  afraid  his  death  is  very  near.  His  mind  is 
failing  rapidly,  and  every  day  seems  to  draw  the  veil  a  little  closer 
between  us  and  any  possible  commnnication  with  him.  I  suppose 
it  is  paralysis,  though  there  has  been  no  recognizable  shock,  only 
a  gradual  benumbing  of  mind  and  body. 

The  year  as  it  came  to  an  end  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
many  occupations,  <tf  which  the  most  laborious  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  BoUen  Lectures,  to  be  given  in  Philadelidiia. 
But  he  found  time  for  loving  attentions  to  his  father.    The 
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tiuraght  of  bis  father  was  nj^permott  in  his  mind,  infusing 
into  his  work  a  new  oonseeration :  — 

175  MABEAQBOoan  Snunr,  Bonov,  Dtotmber  7, 1878. 

Dbak  Astkub,  — ...  I  wish  I  was  coming  on  to  see  you  as 
yea  so  kindly  ask  me  to  do.  We  would  walk  and  talk  and  look 
at  pictures^  and  I  'd  smcAe  and  perhaps  we  'd  go  and  see  some  of 
the  brethroi.  But  it  most  n't  be.  This  is  the  time  to  work. 
Wednesday  Eyening  serrioes  and  Parish  Visitings  and  Sunday 
Sennons  and  Christmas  CaroUings,  and  all  these  things  ehase  one 
another  too  fast  for  one  to  get  in  a  yisit  to  New  York  between 
them.  So  I  've  written  to  tiie  New  England  Soeiety  that  I  camiot 
help  them  eat  their  dinner,  and  to  the  Christian  Yoong  Women 
that  I  cannot  associate  with  them.  The  Mexican  League  I 
have  n't  heard  from,  bat  I  should  haTO  to  give  them  (or  It)  the 
same  sort  of  an  answer. 

I  have  just  began  to  write  the  Bohlen  Lectares  which  are  to 
come  off  in  iluladelphia  some  time  before  Ash  Wednesday.  They 
are  a  fearful  invasion  of  the  legitimate  and  regular  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  longer  I  am  a  Parson  the  leM  I  think  I  like 
special  work,  the  more  I  like  to  keep  down  to  the  steady  hum- 
drum of  the  Parish  MilL  •  •  • 

I  was  at  Andover  last  week.  It  happened  to  be  rather  a  bad 
day  with  Father  and  he  was  a  little  more  blue  and  helpless  than 
nsoal,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  he  remains  about  the  same.  Mo- 
ther is  well,  and  seems  to  keep  np  her  spirits  wonderfully.  I  feel 
now  as  if  Father  very  possibly  might  go  through  the  winter  aboat 
as  he  is  now,  unless  some  sudden  shock  or  cold  should  come. 

P. 

The  experience  which  he  had  long  been  dreading,  whose 
import  to  himself  he  had  been  sounding  in  advance,  came  on 
January  7, 1879.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  father's 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  Trinity  Church,  he  wrote  to  his 
motiier.  Other  letters  that  follow  call  for  no  oomment. 
They  tell  the  story  in  its  simple  and  natural  pathos. 

175  Marlbobouoh  Stbbst,  Bostov,  ThxaaSmj  eTeniiig, 
J«nui7  0,1879. 

Dbab  Mothbb,  —I  am  thiiAing  about  you  so  much  to-night 
that  I  must  write  you  a  little  after  aU,  though  I  said  I  should 
not.  Lizzie  will  have  told  yon  how  simply  and  fitly  everything 
was  done  to-day,  and  it  must  sorely  be  some  satisfaction  to  us  all 
to  know  how  everybody's  heart  is  full  of  honor  for  dear  Father. 
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His  body  was  borne  into  the  church  hy  his  old  friends,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  Robert  Mason,  and  Dr.  George  Ellis. 
Dr.  Vinton  read  the  serrice  with  the  deepest  feeling.  I  have  not 
seen  him  except  to  get  a  pressure  of  the  hand  as  we  came  out  of 
the  church.  He  is  staying  at  Mr.  Snelling's  where  he  will  haye 
the  best  of  care  and  will  not  suffer  from  his  kind-hearted  excur- 
sion. At  Mount  Aubom  eyerything  was  done  just  exactly  as  you 
wished.  As  we  left  they  were  just  going  to  strew  the  branches 
on  the  grave.  The  two  evergreen  crosses  hung  above  the  graves 
of  George  and  Frederick,  and  the  faithful  custodian  promised 
that  this  new  precious  grave  should  have  the  most  sacred  care. 
William  and  Arthur  and  John  and  James  and  I  went  out,  and 
Edward  Brooks  followed  in  a  carriage  by  himself.  Chardon 
Brooks  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  were  in  the  pew  directly 
behind  us.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  people  in  the  church 
whom  I  did  not  see. 

All  this  is  pleasant  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is  nothing  beside  the 
thought  of  the  new  life  which  Father  has  begun,  and  which  never 
can  be  broken.  When  we  remember  his  weakness  and  restlessness 
a  week  ago,  and  then  think  of  the  perfect  peace  and  joy  and 
knowledge  that  he  is  enjoying  now,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  it  all 
and  even  to  be  thankful.  It  was  a  noble,  faithful,  useful  life 
here,  and  now  he  is  with  Christ.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
are  with  him.  Let  us  try  to  be  brave  and  wait  as  he  would  want 
us  to  do. 

My  dearest  mother,  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  to  us, 
nor*how  we  all  long  to  have  you  rest  upon  us,  and  let  us  help  and 
comfort  you  and  make  you  happy* 

May  God  help  us  all  to  live  as  faithfully  and  die  as  peacefully 
as  dear  Father  has. 

Tour  loving  son,  Phillips. 

Boston,  January  11, 1879. 

Deab  old  Coofeb,  —  Tou  are  a  good  kind  fellow  to  write  to 
me  about  Father  and  to  speak  of  him  so  kindly.  He  was  mie  of 
the  simplest,  truest,  healthiest,  and  happiest  natures  that  God  ever 
made.  All  his  life  long  was  a  perpetual  delight  in  common 
things  and  a  quiet,  faithful  doing  of  the  duties  that  some  men 
make  a  fuss  about,  aa  if  they  were  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world  and  everybody  did  them.  His  religion  was  as  simple  as  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  always  flowing  on  serenely,  as  if  to  be  a  reli- 
gious man  and  to  love  God  and  trust  Him  were  not  an  exceptional 
and  hard  thing,  but  as  true  a  part  of  human  life  as  breathing. 
And  at  the  last  he  grew  simpler  and  sweeter  as  his  strength  faded 
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away,  and  died  at  last  with  calm  dignity  such  as  only  a  child  or 
a  strong  man  can  have.  But  we  shall  miss  him  dreadfolly. 
Life  will  never  be  again  what  it  has  been  all  these  years  with  him 
behind  us.  And  poor  mother  wanders  about  looking  for  some 
one  to  be  anxions  aboat  and  to  take  care  of,  and  finding  it  a 
dreadful  pain  that  her  last  anxiety  is  oTer,  and  that  she  has  only 
to  rest  in  peace  till  her  hi^piness  comes. 

TeSy  I  shall  come  in  February  and  lecture.  The  lectnres  are 
poor  enough  for  they  were  written  in  the  midst  of  all  this  derange- 
m^it  and  distress,  but  I  shall  fulfil  my  engagement,  and  I  shall 
see  lots  of  you,  old  fellow.  I  promised  McVickar  long  ago  to 
stay  with  hhn  on  this  official  visit,  but  I  shall  see  you  all  the 
time,  and  I  am  counting  on  it  more  than  ever  now.  My  love  to 
Mis*  Cooper,  and  I  am 

Always  yours,  P.  B. 

175  MAmaoBOVOH  Stbxxt,  Bostov,  January  18, 1879. 

Oh,  my  dear  George,  how  I  wish  I  was  in  Grambier  to-night  and 

sitting  with  you  and  M in  front  of  your  fire,  and  talking  over 

all  these  things  which  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  write  about. 
First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  last  letter  about  Father.  I 
haye  been  feeling  all  these  last  ten  days  as  I  know  thousands  of 
men  have  felt  before  me  when  their  fathers  have  died,  but  feel- 
ing  it  just  as  freshly  as  if  I  were  the  first  man  that  oyer  went 
through  it,  and  with  the  strong  belief  that  no  father  ever  was  to 
his  boys  just  what  ours  has  been  to  us.  He  was  so  bright  and 
happy  and  simple  and  strong  through  all  the  long  years  while  our 
lires  revolved  around  his,  and  in  these  last  years  while  he  has 
been  failing  and  we  have  had  the  privilege  that  we  could  do 
something  for  him,  he  has  been  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  childlike 
and  so  full  of  happiness  in  his  constantly  narrowing  life.  And 
at  last  he  lay  down  and  died  with  the  same  quiet  dignity  with 
which  he  had  lived.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not  good  to  remem- 
ber. It  was  as  healthy  and  true  a  life  as  ever  was  seen,  and  now 
I  miss  him  as  I  never  dreamed  that  I  could  miss  anybody,  and  it 
will  be  so  to  the  end,  I  know.  Tou  knew  him  a  little.  He  always 
felt  that  my  friends  were  his  friends,  and  so  he  always  talked  of 
you  as  if  he  knew  you  well.  I  Iqiow  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  think  that  even  so  far  away,  and  with  so  slight  a  recollec- 
tion of  him,  you  would  care  something  for  his  death.  And  I 
should  have  felt  more  cast  adrift  than  I  do  now  if  I  had  not  had 
your  words  of  sympathy.  It  sounds  very  stupid  and  cold  to  say 
that  I  thank  you,  but  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 

I  am  sorry  for  aU  the  mishi^  about  New  Bedford.     No  mat- 
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ter;  perhaps  something  else  may  tnm  op  soon  and  may  be  better 
managed.  I  want  yon  somewhere  here,  and  8<Hnehow  feel  more 
than  ever  now  that,  as  onr  private  circles  grow  thinner  and  thinner, 
it  would  be  good  if  we  could  each  draw  a  little  more  together  and 
end  our  ministries,  when  the  time  for  it  most  come,  in  something 
of  the  same  snng  and  pleasant  groap  in  which  they  began.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  be  upon  the  watch  in  case  that  any  chance  of  sach 
a  welcome  thing  turns  up. 

I  am  glad  that  you  welcomed  Casanbon.  He  was  selected  with 
a  little  more  discrimination  than  usual,  for  I  had  just  been  reading 
his  life  myself,  and  had  been  charmed  not  so  much  with  him  as 
with  the  Book.  I  hope  that  yon  will  like  it  when  you  read  it. 
...  I  have  been  lame  all  winter  with  a  queer  weakness  of  the 
knee,  which  the  Doctor  don't  seem  to  understand.  It  probably 
is  rebelling  at  the  amount  it  has  to  carry.     But  it  is  about  well 

now.     Give  my  best  love  to  M ,  and  I  am  always, 

Yours,  P.  B. 

February  5, 1879. 

Dbab  Paddock,  —  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
thoughtful  letter.  I  have  always  felt  as  if  you  knew  Father  from 
the  memory  of  the  old  meeting  twenty  years  ago  at  Alexandria, 
and  from  knowing  how  yon  had  met  him  occasionally  here  since 
then.  What  you  saw  him  at  those  times  he  always  was,  simple, 
cordial,  affectionate,  and  full  of  a  desire  that  everybody  should  be 
happy.  Underneath  this  there  was  a  quiet  strength  and  int^^ty 
and  a  true  Christian  faith,  which  made  his  presence  one  of  the 
healthiest  atmospheres  for  a  lot  of  boys  to  grow  up  in.  And  now 
that  he  is  gone  I  can  thank  God  heartily  for  all  that  he  was  and 
aU  that  he  is. 

But  it  makes  life  a  different  thing.  It  makes  the  world  seem 
at  first  very  empty.  And  it  makes  it  all  the  more  to  seem  not 
sad  when  one  looks  forward  to  his  own  going.  But  meanwhile  it 
makes  one  cling  all  the  more  to  old  friends.  And  I  am  full  of 
gratitude  that  you  should  think  of  me.  Ton  are  a  true,  kind 
friend,  and  have  been  for  these  more  than  twenty  years.  God 
Uess  yon.  Always  yours,  P.  B. 

BosTOV,  February  11, 1879. 

Dbab  Mothbb,  —  I  hare  hoped  to  come  and  have  another 
pleasant  evening  with  you  this  week,  before  my  departure  hjit 
Philadelphia,  which  comes  next  Monday.  But  one  by  one  I  have 
had  to  strike  off  my  evenings  for  engagements  which  I  could  not 
escape,  and  now  they  are  aU  gone  and  I  must  not  hope  to  see  you 
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until  I  get  h(»ne  again.  I  am  very  sony,  for  I  enjoy  my  little 
nms  to  Andoyer  better  than  anything  tiiat  I  do  now,  and  two 
weeks  seems  to  be  a  long  time  to  wait,  bat  it  will  pass  and  I  shall 
come  to  yon  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can  after  I  get  home.  I  hope 
that  yon  are  aU  well  and  will  keep  so,  for  we  are  all  thinking 
about  you  aU  the  time,  and  by  and  by  we  hope  to  have  you  with 
US  here  in  Boston,  and  in  the  scattered  places  where  the  Brooks 
boys  live.     So  take  the  best  care  of  yourself  for  our  sakes. 

I  send  you  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Winthrop  about  dear  Father, 
which  he  made  at  the  Historical  Society  on  the  day  of  the  Funeral. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  a  longer  tribute  in  their  published  volume, 
^t  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  this  now.  It  is  good  to 
know  how  he  is  valued.  Almost  every  day  some  of  his  old  friends 
tell  me  of  their  respect  for  him,  and  of  how  he  is  missed  in  the  old 
places  where  he  lived  so  long. 

I  send  you  also  Dr.  Stone's  letter  which  I  believe  you  have  not 
seen.  It  is  just  like  him.  Can  you  send  me  within  a  day  or  two 
the  name  and  full  address  of  the  minister  at  North  Andover  who 
held  the  service  at  the  house  ?  I  should  like  to  write  to  him 
before  I  go  away.  ...  A  little  letter  from  John  about  the  visit 
that  I  am  going  to  make  him  in  Lent  to  preach  for  him  on  the 
13ih  of  Mturch.  He  is  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. I  shall  not  see  either  him  or  Arthur  on  my  journey  to 
Philadelphia  or  on  my  way  home,  for  I  shall  be  hurried  through 
each  way.  But  I  shall  try  to  visit  both  of  them  after  Easter. 
Perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.  I  am  awfully  disappointed  that  I 
cannot  come  up,  but  I  must  bear  it.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Susan 
and  Aunt  Caroline  and  Aunt  Blossom. 

Always  affectionately,  Phillips. 

To  this  letter  his  mother  replied :  — 

North  Aitdovxb,  February  12, 1879. 

My  dkab  Phillips,  — Tour  kind  and  loving  letter  deserves 
a  letter  in  return,  and  miserable  as  it  will  be,  I  am  going  to 
write  you  one.  I  sometimes  think  I  '11  write  and  then  thoughts 
of  FaUier  come  over  me,  and  I  am  too  sick  at  heart  to  attempt  it. 

But  I  want  to  write  to  you  to-day,  for  I  am  overpowered  with 
all  the  marks  of  love  you  show  me,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  it.  But  oh,  I  feel  so  unworthy  of  it  all  that 
it  surprises  me  that  you  can  care  so  much  for  me.  Now  you  must 
not  say  as  you  always  do,  "Oh,  how  humble  you  are, "  for  I  really 
feel  it  aU.  Believe  me,  dear  Hiillipe,  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  are 
that  you  can't  come  up  this  week,  for  I  do  enjoy  your  visits,  but 
I  have  not  expected  it,  for  I  know  you  must  be  overpowered  with 
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work  all  the  time,  and  have  no  time  to  spare,  for  yon  are  in  yonr 
busiest  season  now.  But  I  shall  dwell  on  the  pleasure  of  your 
promised  visit  after  your  return  from  Philadelphia. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  little  trip,  and  that  it  will  rest  your 
mind  and  body,  for  both  must  need  rest.  Do  enjoy  all  you  can, 
and  sleep  all  you  can,  for  I  consider  that  sleep  is  our  greatest 
earthly  blessing. 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  Mr.  Winthrop's  notice  of  dear 
Father.  I  am  glad  his  friends  do  him  honor;  he  deserves  it  all. 
Also  I  thank  you  for  Dr.  Stone's  letter ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  me ;  he 
was  Father's  first  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  always 
admired  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  by  the  paper  the  instant  death  of 
Governor  Gardner's  son  in  Colorado,  by  a  snow  slide.  How  it 
makes  me  think  of  our  poor  Frederick's  sudden  death !  Do  yon 
remember  that  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  the  anniversary  of  dear 
George's  death,  sixteen  years  ago!  How  I  long  for  them  all. 
But  I  thank  God  that  he  has  spared  me  so  many  loving  ones. 

Now,  dear  Philly,  please  don't  feel  anxious  about  me  while  you 
are  gone.  I  am  very  well  and  very  comfortably  situated,  near  to 
the  Aunts'  rooms,  who  are  untiring  in  their  kindness  to  me,  night 
and  day,  and  when  their  time  of  trouble  comes  I  hope  I  shall  be 
all  ready  to  serve  and  comfort  them. 

I  wish  I  could  sew  on  same  buttons  or  do  something  to  help  you 
before  you  go.  Be  sure  I  shall  think  of  you  a  great  deal  in  your 
absence ;  perhaps  you  will  answer  this  letter  while  you  are  gone. 

Grood-by,  and  with  many  thanks  for  all  your  goodness  and 
tenderness  to  me,  remember  I  am  always  your  fond  and  loving 

MOTHBB. 

Among  the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  William  Gray 
Brooks  was  one  from  Dr.  Vinton,  who  was  moved  as  he  re- 
called the  history  of  the  family  with  which  he  had  been  closely 
associated.    He  writes  to  Mrs.  Brooks,  at  North  Andover :  — 

The  solemn  service  to  which  I  was  called  last  week  at  Trinity 
Church  brought  you  to  my  mind  with  an  affectionate  sadness,  and 
awakened  all  the  associations  which  began  with  my  rectorship  at 
St.  Paul's  Church  and  have  continued  ever  since  with  some  of 
your  family.  I  recall  your  anxiety  for  Mr.  Brooks's  religious 
state,  and  how  God  answered  your  prayers  for  him.  I  remember, 
too,  our  many  conversations  about  your  children,  and  how  again 
your  prayers  were  met  by  seeing  them  all  turn  to  Christ,  and  I  ^ve 
often  thought  that  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  Mothers.   •   •   . 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Historical 
Society  lield  after  the  deatii  of  their  colleagiie,  words  of 
grateful  appreciation  were  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  society. 
They  are  full  of  meaning,  for  they  are  describing  qualities 
which  reappeared  in  the  son,  with  only  this  difference,  — an 
adventitious  one,  to  which  the  son  attached  no  importance, 
— that  he  had  filled  no  exalted  public  station. 

The  president  of  the  society,  the  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Win- 
throp,  said,  in  announcing  the  death :  — 

I  cannot  fail  to  make  the  earliest  mention  of  the  loss  which 
comes  nearest  to  us  and  to  allude  first  to  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
and  respected  friend  and  associate,  William  Gray  Brooks,  Esq., 
a  genUeman  to  whom  we  were  all  warmly  attached,  and  whose 
companionship  and  hearty  cooperation  in  our  work  have  been  so 
highly  valued  by  us  all.  Indeed  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  but 
few  more  attentive  or  more  useful  members  during  the  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  since  he  was  elected.  No  one  certainly  has 
taken  a  warmer  interest  in  our  welfare,  or  rendered  us  more  sub- 
stantial services.  As  repeatedly  a  member  of  our  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  occasionally  its  Chairman,  and  especially  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  committee  to  which  our  building  was  entrusted 
during  the  process  of  its  reconstruction,  Mr.  Brooks  was  ever 
most  diligent  and  devoted.  I  know  not  how  we  should  have  gone 
through  with  that  protracted  and  often  perplexing  process  without 
his  practical  wisdom  and  his  faithful  and  untiring  supervision. 

Always  prompt  and  punctual  at  our  meetings,  as  long  as  his 
health  permitted  him  to  attend  them,  he  took  also  an  intelligent 
and  eager  interest  in  our  historical  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  important  communications  on  genealogical  or  histori- 
cal topics.  Tracing  back  his  ancestry  to  the  famous  minister  of 
old  Boston  and  of  new  Boston,  —  John  Cotton,  and  immediately 
connected  with  families  which  have  given  so  many  eminent  men 
both  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  magistracy  of  New  England,  his 
mind  was  naturally  turned  to  inquiries  and  investigations  which 
might  aid  in  the  just  commemoration  of  these  local  worthies,  and 
our  records  bear  frequent  evidence  of  his  success. 

The  Bev.  Robert  C.  Waterston  added  these  discriminating 
words:  — 

He  was  gentle  and  unassuming,  scrupulously  true  to  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life ;  his  courtesy  of  manner,  generosity  of  heart, 
and  integrity  of  purpose  won  for  him  univerMl  respect  and  love. 
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He  seemed  neyer  to  be  troubled  by  that  restless  ambition  which 
desires  to  make  itself  prominent.  Cheerfolly  he  pnrsoed  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  satisfied  with  being  a  kind  neighbor,  an  upright 
citizen,  a  trostworthy  and  honorable  man.  His  sound  sense  and 
clear  judgment  gave  value  to  his  counsel.  There  was  nothing 
morbid  in  his  nature,  and  no  tendency  to  unreasonable  impulse  or 
exaggeration.  Calm  and  considerate,  his  words  carried  with  them 
a  proportionate  weight.  Consistent  in  his  actions,  what  he  did 
he  was  not  obliged  to  undo.  In  his  business  he  had  no  passion 
for  unlimited  accumulation  of  wealth.  A  reasonable  competency 
satisfied  his  desire.  He  was  generous;  but  what  he  imparted  he 
sought  to  distribute  so  that  it  should  result,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
in  permanent  good.  In  his  charities  he  shrank  from  an  appear- 
ance of  display.  Whatever  tended  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare found  in  him  an  earnest  response;  and,  in  carr3ring  forward 
plans  of  general  enterprise,  according  to  his  means,  he  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  do  his  part. 

But  there  was  yet  a  higher  tribute  which  the  son  was  to 
pay  to  his  father,  when  in  the  human  relationship  he  saw  the 
medium  of  the  divine  revelation.  Such  had  been  the  earthly 
father's  life  that  to  the  son  it  bore  witness  to  the  nature  of 
and  the  evidence  for  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod.  In  the  year 
before  his  father  died,  Phillips  Brooks  was  speaking  to  the 
students  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  on  the  best  method  of 
teaching  religion,  or  the  relationship  between  God  and  man 
which  constituted  religion :  — 

It  is  merely  the  completion,  the  transfiguration  of  that  which 
we  can  see  in  any  healthy  family.  .  .  .  For  myself,  every  year 
that  I  have  preached,  that  sight,  the  child  and  the  father  in  tiieir 
deepest  relationship  to  one  another,  has  grown  an  ever  clearer 
and  richer  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  man  and  Grod.  In  it  I 
find  the  clearest  exhibition  of  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
thought  of  duty,  which  is  loving  obedience  including  in  itself  the 
power  and  effect  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  lie  was  preparing  his 
Bohlen  Lectures  on  **  The  Influence  of  Jesus."  It  was  while 
his  bereavement  was  still  fresh  that  he  wrote  these  words,  in 
illustration  of  the  central  theme  of  his  book, — Jesus  as 
revealing  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk>d :  — 

Beyond  all  analysis  lies  the  relation  which  every  true  son  holds 
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to  a  tme  father.  It  is  a  final  fact.  Yoa  cannot  dissolye  it  in 
any  abstract  theory.  It  issnee  from  the  mysterious  sympathy  of 
the  two  lives,  one  of  which  gave  birth  to  the  other.  It  has  rip- 
ened and  mellowed  through  all  the  rich  intercourse  of  dependent 
childhood  and  imitative  youth  and  sympathetic  numhood.  It  is 
an  eternal  fact.  Death  cannot  destroy  it.  The  grown-up  man 
feels  his  father's  life  beating  from  beyond  the  grave,  and  is  sure 
that  in  his  own  eternity  the  child  relation  to  that  life  will  be  in 
some  mysterious  and  perfect  way  resumed  and  glorified,  that  he 
will  be  something  to  that  dear  life  and  it  to  him  forever.  All 
this  remains.  .  .  .  The  joy  and  pain,  all  the  richness  and  pathos 
of  his  home  life,  while  they  keep  their  freshness  and  peculiar 
sanctity,  have  in  them  and  below  them  all  the  multitudinous  hap- 
piness and  sorrow  of  the  larger  life  in  the  great  household  of  the 
world.  The  child  feels  something  of  tlJs  truth  by  instinct. 
The  thoughtful  man  delights  to  realize  it  more  and  more  as  he 
grows  older  (pp.  184,  185). 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

1877-1878 

LEGTUBES  ON  FBEACHING.  FIB8T  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  BEUOION.  THE  PULPIT  AND  POPU- 
LAR SKEPTICISM 

Teds  narratiye  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  ministry  of 
Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston,  which  has  now  been  given,  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  impression  of  a  change  or  difference  when 
compared  with  that  of  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia.  What, 
we  may  ask,  had  become  of  that  intense  mysterioos  force, 
evoked  by  the  war,  by  which  he  rose  even  above  the  high  level 
of  his  work  as  a  preacher?  What  is  there  in  these  years  that 
corresponds  with  lus  wonderful  power  as  a  platform  speaker 
or  public  orator  when  he  was  advocating  reforms  whose  neces- 
sity stirred  the  lowest  deeps  of  his  soul  ?  That  passionate 
vehemence  had  not,  like  some  transient  flame,  been  extin- 
guished, but  transmuted  into  some  other  manifestation  of 
power.  These  years  whose  record  has  been  traced  are  quiet 
years  compared  with  what  went  before  or  what  came  after- 
wards, —  a  time  of  silent  preparation,  of  study,  and  of  inward 
ferment,  of  which  but  little  evidence  is  apparent  in  his  letters. 
But,  as  has  been  so  often  remarked,  the  traces  of  his  work  are 
concealed.  We  must  then  turn  to  his  published  writings, 
which  now  began  to  multiply,  wherein  ¥dll  be  seen  the  man 
in  other  aspects,  in  new  phases  of  his  personality.  They  ¥dll 
show  that  he  had  been  concentrating  his  mind  on  the  study 
of  his  age,  and  on  the  message  which  that  strange  and  troubled 
world  was  demanding. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1877,  when  the  build- 
ing committee  of  Trinity  Church  were  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  hasten  its  completion,  that  Phillips  Brooks  went  to 
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New  Haven  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  Preaching  before 
the  students  of  the  Yale  Divinity  SchooL  It  was  a  time  of 
unnsnal  excitement  for  his  parish  and  for  himself  when  he 
was  writing  the  lectores,  an  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
which  cubninated  in  their  delivery.  So  deeply  was  he  moved 
that  for  some  reason  he  could  not  bear  to  make  the  journeys 
taNew  Haven  alone,  and  took  with  him  one  of  his  relatives. 
The  event  stirred  him  the  more  deeply  because  for  the  first  time 
he  was  unveiling  his  own  personal  experience,  as  he  had  felt 
compelled  to  review  it  when  he  sought  to  explain  the  secret 
and  power  which  made  the  pulpit  effective.  The  greatest 
charm  of  the  Yale  Lectures,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
that  they  constitute  the  autobiography  of  Phillips  Brooks,  — 
the  confessions  of  a  great  preacher.  The  book  is  personal 
throughout ;  he  speaks  often  of  himseU  freely  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  at  other  times  veils  the  revelation.  Always  he  is 
giving  the  result  of  his  own  reflection  and  observation  of  life. 
It  is  a  book  which  owes  nothing  to  predecessors  in  the  same 
field,  of  which  there  are  many.  He  confines  himself  to  preach- 
ing as  he  had  experienced  its  workings,  or  studied  its  method, 
or  observed  its  power.  In  this  review  of  his  life  he  went 
back  to  his  days  at  the  Virginia  seminary. 

I  can  remember  how,  before  I  began  to  preach,  every  book  I 
read  seemed  to  spring  into  a  sermon.  It  seemed  as  if  one  could 
read  nothing  without  sitting  down  instantly  and  taming  it  into  a 
discourse.  But  as  I  began  and  went  on  preaching,  the  sermons 
that  came  of  special  books  became  less  and  less  satisfactory  and 
more  and  more  rare.  Some  truth  which  one  has  long  known, 
stirred  to  peculiar  activity  by  something  that  has  happened  or 
by  contact  with  some  other  mind,  makes  the  best  sermon 
(p.  159). 

He  recalls  how  he  had  come  very  early  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  was  desired  in  the  ministry,  as  the  condition  of 
effective  preaching,  was  the  combination  of  learning  and  in- 
tellectual force  with  the  capacity  for  devout  and  deep  and 
intense  feeling.  ^^  In  many  respects  an  ignorant  clergy,  how- 
ever pious  it  may  be,  is  worse  than  none  at  all "  (p.  45). 
He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  not  worked  as  hard  as  he 
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should  have  done  in  college,  but  he  did  not  make  this  admis- 
sion regarding  his  time  in  the  theological  seminary. 

Most  men  begin  really  to  study  when  they  enter  on  the  prepa- 
ration for  their  profession.  Men  whose  college  life,  with  its  gen- 
eral cnlttirey  has  been  very  idle,  begin  to  work  when,  at  the  door 
of  the  professional  school,  the  work  of  their  life  comes  before 
them.  It  is  the  way  in  which  a  bird  who  has  been  whirling 
vaguely  hither  and  thither  sees  at  last  its  home  in  the  distance 
and  flies  toward  it  like  an  arrow  (p.  43). 

He  speaks  of  the  first  sermon  which  he  preached,  ^'  which 
it  was  at  once  such  a  terror  and  such  a  joy  to  preach."  As 
he  compares  the  earlier  with  the  later  sermons,  he  finds  sen- 
tences written  years  ago,  containing  meanings  and  views  of 
truth  which  he  perceives  in  them  now,  but  had  not  seen  in  those 
early  days.  The  truth  was  there,  but  he  had  not  fully  appro- 
priated it.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  had  no  taste  or  capac- 
ity for  mere  abstract  ideas  apart  from  their  concrete  rela- 
tionships. So  far  as  he  studied  philosophies,  metaphysical 
systems  or  their  history,  it  was  to  catch  their  bearing  on  the 
practical  issues  of  life.  Ideas  moved  him  as  they  did  because 
and  only  in  so  far  as  he  could  trace  this  connection. 

The  disposition  to  watch  ideas  in  their  working,  and  to  talk 
abont  their  relations  and  their  influence  on  one  another,  simply 
as  problems  in  which  the  mind  may  find  pleasure  without  an 
entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  ideas  themselves,  this,  which  is  the 
critical  tendency,  invades  the  pulpit,  and  the  result  is  an  immense 
amount  of  preaching  which  must  be  called  preaching  about  Christ 
as  distinct  from  preaching  Christ.  There  are  many  preachers 
who  seem  to  do  nothing  else;  always  discussing  Christianity  as  a 
problem,  instead  of  announcing  Christianity  as  a  message  and 
proclaiming  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  ...  It  is  good  to  be  a  Herschel 
who  describes  the  sun ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  Prometheus  who 
brings  the  sun's  fire  to  the  earth  (p.  20). 

Here  is  a  passage  which  is  the  climax  oi  self-revelation. 
He  veils  himself,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  puts  what 
he  has  to  say  in  impersonal  form,  but  the  description  corre- 
sponds to  no  one  but  himself :  — 

There  is  something  beautifol  to  me  in  the  way  in  which  the 
utterance  of  the  best  part  of  a  man's  own  life,  its  essence,  its 
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result,  whieh  the  pulpit  makes  possible  and  even  tempts,  is  wel- 
comed by  many  men,  who  seem  to  find  all  other  utterance  of 
themselves  impossible.  I  have  known  shy,  reserved  men  who, 
standing  in  their  pulpits,  have  drawn  back  before  a  thousand  eyes 
veils  that  were  sacredly  closed  when  only  one  friend's  eyes  could 
see.  You  might  talk  with  them  a  hundred  times,  and  you  would 
not  leam  so  much  of  what  they  were  as  if  you  once  heard  them 
preach.  It  was  partly  the  impersonality  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion. Humanity,  without  the  offence  of  individuality,  stood 
there  before  them.  It  was  no  violation  of  their  loyalty  to  them- 
selves to  tell  their  secret  to  mankind.  It  was  a  man  who  silenced 
them.  But  also,  besides  this,  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  sight  of 
many  waiting  faces  set  free  in  them  a  new,  clear  knowledge  of 
what  their  truth,  or  secret  was,  unsnarled  it  from  the  petty  cir- 
cumstances into  which  it  had  been  entangled,  called  it  first  into 
clear  consciousness,  and  then  tempted  it  into  utterance  with  an 
authority  which  they  did  not  recognize  in  an  individual  curiosity 
demanding  the  detidls  of  their  life.  Our  race,  represented  in  a 
great  assembly,  has  more  authority  and  more  beguilement  for 
many  of  us  than  a  single  man,  however  near  he  may  be.  And  he 
who  is  silent  before  the  interviewer,  pours  out  the  very  depth  of 
his  soul  to  the  great  multitude.  He  will  not  print  his  diary  for 
the  world  to  read,  but  he  will  tell  his  fellow  men  what  Christ  may 
be  to  them,  so  that  they  shall  see,  as  God  sees,  what  Christ  hiM 
been  to  him  (pp.  121,  122). 

The  *^  Leotares  on  Preaching "  possess  a  further  literary 
charm  because  they  connect  the  pnlpit  with  life,  and  with  the 
highest,  richest  manifestations  of  life.  The  book  took  its 
place  as  an  important  contribution  to  literature,  apart  from 
its  value  as  a  treatise  on  homiletics.  It  abounds  with  literary 
allosions  and  illustrations  new  and  effective,  showing  at  once 
the  scholar  and  the  man  widely  read  in  the  world's  best  books. 
The  work  that  he  had  done  in  the  Yir^ia  seminary,  as 
seen  in  the  note-books  that  he  had  kept,  is  constantly  re- 
appearing. The  movement  is  rapid ;  there  is  no  lingering  by 
the  way ;  every  page  is  full  of  condensed  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  artificial,  no  posing  for  effect;  but  plainness  and 
great  directness  of  speech,  perfect  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
The  book  captivates  the  reader,  simply  for  this  reason  alone, 
—  the  transparency  of  the  soul  of  its  writer,  between  whom 
and  the  reader  there  intervenes  no  barrier.    And  further  it 
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is  redolent  with  happiness  and  hope  for  the  world,  as  if 
at  last  the  new  day  had  dawned  for  humanity,  and  mankind 
might  enter  on  its  heritage,  long  promised  and  seen  from 
afar,  but  now  ready  to  be  ushered  in.  It  set  the  standard 
high,  yet  it  did  not  disoourage ;  it  rather  stimulated,  begetting 
an  enthusiasm  which  overrode  all  obstacles.  It  abounded  in 
sentences  which  linger  in  the  mind,  —  the  perfection  of  expres- 
sion in  words. 

There  most  be  a  man  behind  every  sermon. 

The  intercourse  with  God  in  history. 

The  intelligent  speculations  of  the  learned  become  the  vague 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar. 

The  real  power  of  your  oratory  must  be  your  own  intelligent 
delight  in  what  you  are  doing. 

You  grow  so  familiar  with  the  theory  of  repentance  that  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  know  that  you  have  not  yourself  repented. 

If  you  could  make  all  men  think  alike,  it  would  be  very  much 
as  if  no  man  thought  at  all,  as  when  the  whole  earth  moves  to- 
gether all  things  seem  still. 

To  be  dead  in  earnest  is  to  be  eloquent. 

The  personal  interest  of  the  preacher  is  the  buoyant  air  that 
fills  the  mass  and  lifts  it. 

The  sermon  is  truth  and  man  together.  It  is  the  truth  brought 
through  the  man. 

The  temptation  from  being  messengers  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
faith. 

Say  nothing  which  you  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  because  you 
think  it  may  be  helpful.  Keep  back  nothing  which  you  know  to 
be  true  because  you  think  it  may  be  harmful. 

This  value  of  the  hmnan  soul  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
sense  of  the  soul's  danger.  It  is  a  deliberate  estimate  set  upon 
man's  spiritual  nature  in  view  of  its  possibilities. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  feel  equal  to  your  work.  If  you  ever 
find  that  spirit  growing  on  you,  try  to  preach  on  your  most  exact- 
ing theme,  to  show  yourself  how  unequal  to  it  you  are. 

Pray  for  and  work  for  fulness  of  life  above  everything ;  full 
red  blood  in  the  body;  full  honesty  and  truth  in  the  mind;  and 
the  fulness  of  a  grateful  love  for  the  Saviour  in  your  heart. 

Success  is  always  sure  to  bring  humility.  ^^  Recognition, "  said 
Hawthorne, ''makes  a  man  very  modest." 

In  addition  to  their  literary  merit,  or  their  value  as  the  con- 
fessions of  a  soul  speaking  to  men  but  always  speaking  before 
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God,  the  ** LeotuTee  on  Preaching"  have  another  significance 
in  the  assertion  of  theological  or  reHgions  principles  never 
qnite  so  emphatically  nttered  before.  The  leading  idea  is  that 
troth  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  will  are  contagious,  and  pass 
from  man  to  man  through  the  medium  of  personality.  Per- 
sonality  is  defined  as  a  conscious  relationship  to  God,  which 
through  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will  unfolds  and 
expands  all  human  powers  and  brings  out  the  revelation 
of  man.  The  subject  had  been  before  his  mind  from  the 
moment  he  turned  Ids  thought  to  the  ministry.  He  had  asked 
himself  at  once  the  leading  question,  how  the  power  which 
existed  in  abundance  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  will 
so  as  to  issue  in  conduct.  So  early  as  1862,  in  an  address 
before  the  Evangelical  Educational  Society,  he  gave  the  an- 
swer,  —  training  for  the  ministry  meant  the  development  of 
personal  power,  which  as  an  agency  for  moral  regeneration 
was  mightier  than  any  other,  as  bringing  the  power  of  God  to 
bear  directly  on  human  souls.  He  took  up  the  same  subject 
when  he  went  to  Providence  in  1865,  to  give  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration  at  Brown  University.  His  subject  was  *^  The 
Personality  of  the  Scholar."  On  both  these  occasions  we 
know  from  contemporary  testimony  that  he  was  listened  to 
with  absorbing  attention,  and  the  atmosphere  was  full  of 
the  magnetism  of  his  presence  as  he  expounded  his  vision, 
that  all  which  the  minister  or  the  scholar  knows  or  loves  must 
go  out  with  him  into  all  his  life.  If  personal  character  were 
thus  sought  for  the  service  of  humanity,  then  the  world  would 
be  uplifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and  belief  in  human  progress 
would  rest  upon  sure  foundations,  for  it  would  be  nothing  else 
than  belief  in  Gk>d.  With  this  same  message  he  had  gone  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Bradford  Academy  in  1870,  and  to  the 
students  of  the  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  1874.  What 
he  said  was  received  as  new  truth,  so  vividly  did  he  feel  his 
force  and  urge  it  with  such  effect  upon  those  who  listened. 
His  eloquence  was  at  the  highest  point  when  he  touched 
upon  this  theme.  Thus  his  motive  had  for  years  been  slowly 
accumulating  in  momentum  when  he  went  to  Yale  in  187  7t 
to  deliver  his  lectures  on  Preaching. 
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How  far  was  his  doctrine  newZ  Can  it  be  called  tbe  con- 
tribution of  some  important  discovery  to  the  cause  of  religions 
progress?  In  one  sense  the  issue  was  as  old  as  the  history  of 
the  Christian  ohurolL  It  was  what  the  Boman  mind  was 
thinking  of  when  it  devised  the  theory  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion, that  power  was  handed  down  in  the  church  by  verbal 
commission  from  apostles  to  their  successors.  It  came  up 
again  when  the  question  was  broached  whether  purity  of 
character  was  an  indispensable  requisite  in  administering  the 
sacred  rites,  or  whether  the  power  which  had  been  imparted 
in  ordination  was  sufficient  for  their  validity.  It  haunted 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  disturbing  theory  at  a  time  when  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  power  given  in  ordination 
was  sufficient  whatever  the  character  of  the  officiating  priest. 
It  was  the  issue  which  underlay  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  that 
disobedience  to  the  papal  will  was  a  moral  defect  which  viti- 
ated ecclesiastical  acts.  When  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  declining  the  dd 
issue  turned  up  again  in  new  form,  —  whether  it  were  neces- 
sary that  a  preacher  should  have  felt  the  power  of  the  truth 
he  proclaimed  in  order  to  make  it  effective  by  his  preaching. 
It  constituted  the  weakness  of  the  eighteenth  century, — the 
tacit  assumption  that  character  had  littie  connection  with 
the  work  of  a  Christian  preacher.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  Evangelical  Awakening  that  it  called  for  conversion  in 
those  who  should  minister  to  the  salvation  of  others.  But 
in  the  homiletic  method  of  the  time,  the  conversion  of  the 
preacher  was  mainly  important  as  securing  the  presentation 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  pure  gospel,  thus  constituting  an  occa- 
sion of  which  Grod  might  avail  himself  in  acting  on  the  souls 
of  the  hearers. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  this  issue  with  which  Phil- 
lips Brooks  was  now  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
penetrated  directiy  to  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  which  had 
beset  the  ages.  His  book  on  Preaching  would  not  have  been 
the  event  it  was  for  arousing  a  new  life  in  the  churches  if  it 
had  not  been  that  he  placed  his  finger  upon  the  sensitive  spot 
in  the  body  ecclesiastic,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy.    No 
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raoh  utteranoe  had  been  heard  before  beeaase  the  principle 
he  now  asserted  was  placed  in  the  foreground  of  the  long 
perspective  and  given  the  emphasis  its  importance  demanded. 
Others  may  have  said  it  before,  many  had  illustrated  it  in 
living  ways,  but  it  was  left  to  him  to  give  it  the  final  expres- 
sion. He  struck  the  dominant  note  in  his  fiirst  lecture,  which 
sounded  throughout  the  course :  — 

Preaching  is  the  commmiication  of  truth  by  man  to  men.  It 
has  two  essential  elements,  truth  and  personality.  .  .  .  Preach- 
ing is  the  bringing  of  truth  through  personality.  •  .  .  Jesus 
chose  this  method  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  himself  through 
the  world.  However  the  gospel  may  be  capable  of  statement  in 
dogmatic  form,  its  truest  statement  is  not  in  dogma  but  in  a  per- 
sonal life.  Christianity  is  Christ.  A  truth  which  is  of  such 
peculiar  character  that  a  person  can  stand  forth  and  say  of  it,  "I 
am  the  truth, "  must  always  be  best  conveyed  through  personality. 
^As  My  Father  has  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent 
you  into  the  world."  It  was  the  continuation  out  to  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  the  new  system  of  influence,  of  that  personal 
method  which  the  incarnation  itself  had  solved.  Nothing  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  preaching  because  of  the  personal  element 
that  is  in  it  (p.  7). 

In  the  assertion  of  this  principle  that  truth  in  order  to  its 
effective  presentation  must  come  through  personality,  Phillips 
Brooks  was  planting  himself  upon  a  psychological  motive, 
whose  latent  working  had  been  manifest  in  history.  Nothing 
could  take  the  place  of  preaching  because  of  the  personal 
element  in  it ;  no  multiplication  of  books  could  ever  supersede 
the  human  voice ;  no  newly  opened  channel  of  approach  to 
man's  mind  and  heart  could  do  away  with  man's  readiness  to 
receive  impressions  through  his  fellow  man.  ^^  It  is  strange 
how  men  will  gather  to  listen  to  the  true  preacher.  It  is 
to-day  as  it  was  in  past  ages,  when  Chrysostom  preached  at 
Constantinople,  or  Bishop  Latimer  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  Lon- 
don." But  this  principle  had  even  a  wider  and  more  signifi* 
cant  application.  It  was  related  to  the  movements  of  reli- 
gious life  and  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  met 
that  instinct  which,  amid  tiie  confusions  of  the  time,  or  what 
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seemed  the  shifting  foundations  of  religious  belief,  called  oat 
for  a  return  to  **  historic  Christianity." 

This  conception  of  preaching  pats  as  into  right  relations  with 
all  historic  Christianity.  The  message  can  never  he  told  as  if  we 
were  the  first  to  tell  it.  It  is  the  same  message  which  the  chorch 
has  told  in  all  the  ages.  He  who  tells  it  to-day  is  hacked  hy  all 
the  multitude  who  have  told  it  in  the  past.  He  is  companied 
hy  those  who  are  telling  it  now. 

The  message  is  his  witness,  hut  a  part  of  the  assurance  with  which 
he  has  received  it  comes  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  identical 
message  which  has  come  down  from  the  beginning.  Men  find  on 
both  sides  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  the  true  poise  and  pro- 
portion between  the  corporate  and  the  individual  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  life.  But  all  will  own  to-day  the  need  of  both. 
The  identity  of  the  Chm^h  in  all  times  consists  in  the  identity  of 
the  message  which  she  has  always  had  to  cany  from  the  Lord  to 
man.  All  outward  utterances  of  the  perpetual  identity  of  the 
Church  are  valuable  only  as  they  assert  this  real  identity.  This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  perpetuation  of  old  ceremonies,  the  use 
of  ancient  liturgies,  the  clinging  to  what  seem  to  be  apostolic 
types  of  government  (p.  18). 

And  again,  this  princnple  that  troth  must  come  through 
personality,  throngh  the  man  who  has  himself  been  moved 
and  conquered  by  the  truth,  was  urged  as  specially  needed  in 
a  New  England  oommnnity,  or  wherever  the  later  develop- 
ment  of  Calvinism,  as  by  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  had  para- 
lyzed the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  hearer.  That  man  must  wait 
till  God  chose  to  act  in  the  process  of  conversion,  that  the 
preacher  might  give  a  message,  but  bore  in  himself  no  con- 
tagious witness  to  the  truth,  —  this  fatal  assumption  had 
acted  like  a  subtle  poison  in  every  New  England  conunnnity. 
It  had  made  religion  something  exceptionaJ  in  its  working, 
out  of  harmony  with  natural  laws,  something  unreal  also,  and 
intangible,  without  relation  to  real  life,  and  therefore  tending 
to  vanish  away.  Against  iMs  tendency,  which  he  had  recog- 
nized in  his  own  experience  and  observation,  Phillips  Brooks 
made  most  effective  opposition.  He  brought  religion  down 
from  the  clouds  to  an  actual  reality,  communicated  from  man 
to  man,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  daily  course  of  life. 
The  religion  of  Christ  had  been  first  implanted  as  a  leaven 
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in  humanity  by  the  personality  of  its  founder,  and  from  that 
time  had  never  been  widiout  its  witnesses, — the  children  of 
God  in  every  generation. 

We  get  here  some  explanation  of  Phillips  Brooks's  power 
as  a  preacher,  and  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  appeal. 
He  satisfied  the  High  Anglican  in  his  own  communion  as  well 
as  the  descendant  of  the  Puritans.  He  did  justice  alike  to 
the  human  and  the  divine  aspects  of  religion,  as  coming 
through  man,  but  coming  also  from  God,  who  worked  in  and 
through  the  human  personality.  Thus  was  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  schools  which  had  given  rise  to  controversy  and 
inward  perturbation  and  distress,  —  whether  the  will  of  man 
was  free,  and  he  were  able  in  and  by  himself  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  his  salvation,  or  whether  that  work  were  solely 
of  God,  and  man  was  so  much  helpless  material  in  His  hands 
to  be  galvanized  into  life. 

Upon  this  point  he  was  emphatic  and  uncompromising,  — 
the  absolute  necessity  of  character  in  the  preacher,  the  im- 
portance of  impressing  his  audience  with  the  conviction  that 
he  possessed  the  character  which  comes  from  association  with 
Christ.  ^^  Personal  piety  is  the  deep  possession  in  one's  own 
soul  of  the  faith  and  hope  and  resolution  which  are  to  be  offered 
to  one's  fellow  men  for  their  new  life."  ^'Nothing  but  fire 
kindles  fire."  He  wishes  that  he  oould  find  words,  new  and 
overwhelming,  with  which  to  enforce  his  conviction  that  to 
live  in  Christ  and  to  be  His,  and  not  our  own,  makes  preach- 
ing a  perpetual  privilege  and  joy.  He  cannot  believe  that 
any  one  will  find  it  hard  to  talk  about  these  things  for  two 
half  hours  every  week  who  lives  with  God,  whose  delight  it 
is  to  study  Gt>d's  word,  in  the  Bible,  in  the  world,  in  history, 
in  human  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  considers  the  pulpit  problem  of 
preaching  old  sermons,  and  of  the  relative  merit  of  extempo- 
raneous and  written  discourse.  No  one  complained  when  he 
preached  old  sermons,  but  the  criticism  often  was  that  the  old 
were  better. 

I  think  that  every  earnest  preacher  is  often  more  excited  as  he 
writes,  kindles  more  then  with  the  glow  of  sending  troth  to  men, 
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than  he  ever  does  in  speaking;  and  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that 
that  fire,  if  it  is  really  present  in  the  sermon  when  it  is  written, 
stays  there,  and  breaks  oat  into  flame  again,  when  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon  comes.  The  enthusiasm  is  stowed  away  and  is 
kept.  ...  As  yon  preach  old  sermons,  I  think  you  can  always 
teU,  even  if  the  history  of  them  is  forgotten,  which  of  them  yon 
wrote  enthusiastically  with  the  people  vividly  before  yon.  The 
fire  is  in  them  still  (p.  173). 

He  objected  to  quotations  in  a  sermon,  whether  of  poetry  or 
prose,  because  they  weakened  the  power  of  personality.  He 
thought  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  gift  for  preaching, 
capable  of  cultivation,  to  some  extent  an  innate  power  in  every 
man,  —  it  might  be  called  also  enthusiasm,  or  eloquence,  or 
magnetism.  Whether  or  no  it  existed  in  all,  or  could  be 
cultivated,  he  defined  it,  and  in  defining  it  described  him- 
self, —  the  quality  that  kindles  at  the  sight  of  men,  the  keen 
joy  at  the  meeting  of  truth  and  the  human  mind,  the  power 
by  which  a  man  loses  himself  and  becomes  but  the  sympa- 
thetic atmosphere  between  the  truth  on  one  side  of  him  and 
the  man  on  the  other  side  of  him.  It  was  the  possession  of 
this  gift  of  kindling  at  the  sight  of  men  which  enabled  him 
to  write  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  where  his  eloquence 
culminates  as  he  describes  **  the  value  of  the  human  souL'* 
He  attached  the  highest  importance  to  his  exposition  of  this 
point.  To  a  friend  who  once  spoke  to  him  of  his  lectures  on 
Preaching,  saying  that  the  last  lecture  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant, he  replied  that  out  of  all  the  comment  made  on  his 
book,  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  mentioned ;  that  he 
wrote  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  this  truth ;  that  in  the  love 
and  the  reverence  for  human  souls  lay  the  deepest  secret  of 
power  in  the  ministry.  The  doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  hu- 
man soul  was  not  new.  It  had  been  one  of  the  stock  expres- 
sions of  the  Evangelical  school  that  the  Christian  minister 
must  be  possessed  with  *'  the  love  of  souls."  He  heard  it  at 
St.  Paul's  Church  in  Boston  and  at  the  Virginia  seminary. 
But  he  inherited  it  in  his  blood,  from  a  father  who  had  an 
untiring  interest  in  all  that  was  human  and  personal,  from 
a  mother  wHose  heart  went  quickly  out  to  every  one  with 
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whom  she  came  in  contact,  where  there  was  the  possibility 
of  exerting  a  moral  inflnenoe.  It  was  this  motive  which 
attracted  him  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  because  in  it  the 
contact  of  soul  with  soul  was  more  intimate  and  powerful 
than  in  any  other  relationship.  The  culminatiye  force  of  all 
his  generations  was  behind  him,  till  it  burst  forth  in  him  in 
complete  and  unprecedented  expression.  He  loved  places 
and  things,  he  loved  nature,  but  above  all  he  loved  humanity. 
It  was  this  gift  which  made  his  heart  leap  up  when  he  beheld 
the  waiting  congregation.  No  one  can  forget  the  look  that 
he  gave  when  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit,  as  if  to  draw  in 
the  inspiration  for  the  effect  that  was  to  follow  before  he 
bent  himself  with  the  fervor  and  tumult  of  his  powerful  soul 
to  the  communication  of  his  message. 

We  shall  see  that  this  power  of  valuing  the  human  soul, 
this  reverence  for  man  as  such,  increased  in  such  proportion 
in  his  later  years  as  almost  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  great 
preacher,  creating  a  multiplicity  of  demands  upon  his  time 
to  which  he  was  no  longer  equal.  But  for  many  years  he 
held  himself  in  restraint,  till  the  work  he  had  been  given  to 
do  was  accomplished.  This  lecture,  therefore,  on  the  value 
of  the  human  soul  is  in  some  ways  more  characteristic  of 
Phillips  Brooks  than  anything  else  he  has  written.  To  this 
result  everything  in  his  reading,  his  study,  his  experience, 
contributed.  From  being  a  conviction,  it  grew  into  a  pas- 
sion. He  was  full  of  reverence  for  those  whom  he  met  He 
grew  in  humility  as  his  reverence  for  others  increased. 
There  was  stamped  upon  his  manner  a  lofty  yet  tender  cour- 
tesy. The  traditional  bearing  of  the  clergy,  distant  and 
conscious  of  their  own  importance,  wherein  might  be  read 
tiie  impression  of  constant  deference  or  adulation,  all  this 
was  totally  foreign  to  him. 

The  ^  Lectures  on  Preaching  "  constitute  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  pulpit.  No  similar  treatise  ever  met  with  such 
a  reception.  It  became  at  once  a  manual  for  the  clergy 
and  for  theological  students.  Some  books  are  so  thoroughly 
done  that  they  pass  at  once  into  the  life  of  a  people,  to  reap- 
pear again  in  many  ways.    This  book  has  influenced  the 
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whole  mass  of  Christian  sentiment  in  America,  leaping  the 
bounds  of  denominationalism.  It  carried  with  it  hope  and 
yitality,  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  the  expansion  of  life  and 
of  religion.  ^'  It  is  the  best  word  about  preaching,  that  has 
been  uttered,"  was  one  of  the  comments  upon  it,  ^^  and  its 
wise  sayings  deserve  to  pass  into  proverbs  of  the  profession*" 
*^  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  writes  a  Western  bishop, ''  how  de- 
lighted, charmed,  and  helped  I  have  been  in  its  perusaL" 
An  eminent  Unitarian  divine  bore  witness :  ^^  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  make  ministers  from  serious  young  men  now  tiy- 
ing  the  shifts  of  the  meaner  crafts  and  not  entering  the  min- 
istry because  of  the  glamour  and  unreality  about  it.  This 
unreality  your  book  will  certainly  remove."  One  who  heard 
the  lectures,  a  professor  of  homiletics,  wrote,  '^  They  read  bet- 
ter than  they  sounded  when  delivered,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  wide  sale  the  volume  is  having 
and  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  it  which  we  hear  on 
every  side."  Another  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
thanked  him  for  the  blessing  the  book  had  brought  him,.  ^  It 
has  met  certain  wants  and  touched  experiences  which  seem 
hidden  from  every  one  but  God."  A  distinguished  professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  a  Congregational  seminary  wrote, 
^^  You  do  not  need  words  of  commendation  from  me,  but  I 
gratify  myself  more  than  you  in  telling  you  how  helpful  the 
book  is  to  me  in  my  work,  every  page  of  it.  My  pupils  are 
all  reading  it  with  great  avidity."  An  eminent  historical 
scholar,  who  listened  to  the  lectures  and  knew  of  their  reeep- 
tion,  says,  ^*  I  have  never  heard  of  a  lisp  of  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  those  who  heard  them  with  admiration  and  de- 
light." ^'  The  charm  of  your  book,"  writes  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, himself  known  as  a  pulpit  orator,  ^^  is  that  it  makes  us  idl 
forget  you  and  leads  our  thoughts  up  to  the  Lord,  who  gives 
the  words  and  makes  great  the  company  of  the  preachers." 
A  Harvard  professor  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  the  very  word  that  I 
want  to  carry  to  the  many  students  in  the  CoU^^  and  the 
Divinity  School  who  turn  to  me  with  their  plans  and  their 
hesitations."  A  Baptist  clergyman  wishes  him  to  know  of 
**  what  he  is  doing  for  a  multitude  of  the  Baptist  ministers  of 
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tiie  generations  coming."    From  a  Presbyterian  theological 
seminaiy  in  the  South  came  this  tribute :  — 

My  mind  sprang  to  the  tmths  contaiiied  therein  as  if  there  had 
been  an  a£ELnity  between  the  two.  My  crude  notions  found  ade- 
quate expression  and  a  fuller  and  wider  development  than  I  had 
imagined  possible.  So  that  while  sadly  conscious  of  my  failure 
to  attain  or  even  realize  the  high  standard  yon  set  up,  I  rejoice 
in  more  definite  and  vivid  conception  of  my  work.  The  lofty 
ground  on  which  through  the  entire  course  you  tread  fills  me 
with  new  hope,  new  joy,  and  imparts  a  very  inspiration  at  the 
thought  of  the  holy  work  before  me.  ...  I  gladly  confess  my 
obligation  to  you  for  instructions  which  will  color  my  future  min- 
istry and  to  the  operation  of  which  any  good  I  may  accomplish 
will  be  largely  due. 

Dr.  Stone,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
btidge,  instead  of  writing  to  Mr.  Brooks  himself,  wrote  to 
his  mother,  whose  way  he  had  guided  into  the  Episcopal 
Church:  — 

I  have  just  finished  the  reading  of  Phillips's  '' Lectures  on 
Preaching, "  and  I  wish  you  to  join  me  in  giving  God  thanks  for 
such  a  book  and  for  such  a  writer.  His  Lectures  must  have  been 
a  great  blessing  to  those  who  heard  them,  and  they  must  be  a 
great  blessing  to  all  who  read  them,  specially  to  all  young  preach- 
ers who  read  them.  And  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  every  young  preacher  in  the  land.  They 
could  find  no  better  human  helper  in  the  great  work  before  them. 

The  following  estimate  is  by  Ae  Bev.  H.  C.  Badger  of 
New  Haven :  — 

I  believe  neither  the  English  language  nor  any  other  has  any- 
thing worthy  to  stand  beside  them,  treating  such  a  theme, — 
judging  the  wide  reading,  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  problem,  the  keenness  of  the  analysis,  the  profoundness  of 
tiie  insight,  or  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  problems  of  our 
day.  .  .  .  That  book  I  would  lay  beside  the  Bible  of  every 
young  minister  to-day.  I  would  have  every  preacher  read  it 
every  year  as  long  as  he  lives. 

These  testimonies,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Phillips  ^ooks  had  made  another 
conquest  of  theological  students  and  Geological  seminaries 
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througbont  the  lancL    He  bad  set  the  standard  of  preaching 
for  his  age. 

Phillips  Brooks  had  been  preaching  for  nearly  twenty 
years  before  he  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  his  sermons. 
He  had  been  tempted,  in  1868,  only  four  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation, to  prepare  a  volume  for  the  press,  and  had  withdrawn 
it  when  half  printed.  From  that  time  he  had  resisted  the 
pressure  to  publish,  and  when  he  finally  yielded  it  was  with 
reluctance.  The  first  volume  of  his  sermons,  which  appeared 
in  1878,  met  with  an  extraordinary  reception,  attaining  a  sale 
of  twenty-five  thousand.  They  were  welcomed  as  literature, 
as  a  new  poem  or  as  the  newest  book.  But  they  were  also 
received  as  a  special  religious  message  in  an  age  of  trial  and 
doubt  and  weakness.  The  receplGon  accorded  by  the  press 
in  public  criticism  was  favorable^  often  eulogistic  in  the  high* 
est  degree,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  One  curious 
expression  of  dissent  was  given  in  an  English  newspaper, 
where  his  sermons  were  compared  among  others  ¥rith  Bishop 
Butler's,  and  to  Butler  was  awarded  the  superiority.  Others 
compared  him  with  Bobertson  of  Brighton,  giving  them  equal 
honor.  We  have  seen  how  he  was  regarded  by  those  who 
heard  him  preach,  in  the  many  reports  which  were  constantly 
appearing  in  the  newspapers.  How  he  was  now  regarded 
when  he  was  put  to  the  test  of  the  printed  book,  where  the 
competent  judge  could  weigh  his  words,  is  shown  in  a  criti- 
cism that  may  be  taken  as  representative :  — 

Unlike  Robertson,  Phillips  Brooks  constantly  reminds  us  of 
him.  He  has  the  same  analytical  power ;  the  same  broad  humas 
sympathy ;  the  same  keen  knowledge  of  Iranian  nature,  toned  and 
tempered  and  made  more  true  by  his  sympathies ;  the  saaw  mys- 
terious and  indefinable  element  of  dxrine  life,  so  that  his  message 
comes  with  a  quasi  authority,  wholly  unecclesiastical,  purely  per- 
sonal; and  the  same  undertone  of  sadness,  the  same  touch  of 
pathos,  speaking  low  as  a  man  who  is  saddened  by  his  own  seem- 
ing success. 

The  ^*  Lectures  on  Preaching ''  had  brought  to  Mr.  Brooks 
many  letters,  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  an  author,  if 
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it  had  been  in  him  to  be  ministered  to  by  flattery.  Bat 
this  Yolnme  of  sermons  was  followed  by  a  flood  of  letters, 
whioh  did  not  speak  so  mnoh  of  his  eloquence  or  intelleotoal 
gifts  as  of  the  good  he  was  doing  for  human  souls.  We  are 
listening  in  them  to  the  secrets,  as  it  were,  of  a  confessional, 
where  people  are  pouring  into  his  ear  their  sorrows,  and  are 
telling  him  of  the  relief  he  has  given.  What  the  public 
press  said  of  his  sermons  was  one  thing,  what  ibe  people  were 
saying  to  him  was  another.  From  every  part  of  the  country 
il^  letters  came,  from  those  who  had  never  heard  or  seen 
him,  as  well  as  from  those  who  found  a  special  pleasure  in 
associating  his  voice  and  presence  with  the  reading  of  the 
printed  page. 

The  principle  which  h^  guided  the  author,  in  selecting 
twenty  sermons  for  publication  out  of  some  six  hundred  he 
had  written,  it  would  be  difficult  to  telL  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  make  the  selection,  and  we  know  that  it  was  made  with 
scrupulous  care.  What  strikes  the  reader  as  he  glances  over 
the  titles  of  the  sermons  is  the  large  proportion  assigned  to 
t(^ics  of  comfort  and  consolation.  The  volume  opens  with 
a  sermon  on  *^The  Purpose  and  Use  of  Comfort;"  other 
titles  are,  "^  The  Withheld  Completions  of  Life,"  ''  The  Soul's 
Befuge  in  God,"  ''  The  C<msolations  of  God."  One  other 
sermon  similar  in  tone  is  from  the  text,  **  Brethren,  the  time 
is  short"  There  seems  something  incongruous  between  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  sermons  and  the  man  who,  as  we  have 
seen  him  in  his  letters,  or  as  he  appeared  in  his  familiar  con^ 
versation,  abounded  in  humor,  in  mirth  and  vitality,  as  if  he 
had  known  neither  trouble  nor  sorrow.  One  of  the  letters  he 
received  was  from  a  person  who  had  found  consolation  by  the 
reading  of  the  sermons,  and  who  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
trials  he  had  gone  through,  and  the  depths  to  which  he  had 
descended :  — 

What  I  wished  to  say  is  this,  —  that  I  found  in  your  first  two 
sermons  that  which  touched  and  threw  new  light  or  better  light 
upon  the  craeial  points  of  my  experience  and  trial ;  for  instance, 
idien  you  argue  th.efa>et  and  why  God  sometimes  withholds  evi- 
dence for  a  few  years.     It  did  me  good  as  a  medicine,  but  I 
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aaked,  ""  How  did  my  brother  find  this  out?"  ""  With  a  great  mim 
obtained  I  this  freedom."  Are  yon  ireebom,  or  have  you  passed 
all  through  that  way  that  even  He  trod,  made  perfect  through 
suffering?  .  •  •  Not  since  Robertson's  beautiful  sermons  has 
anything  found  me,  and  found  me  in  such  deep  places  (as  Coleridge 
said  of  the  Bible),  as  your  sermons. 

The  question  which  this  unknown  correspondent  put  to 
him  was  also  put  by  many  others.  But  he  generally  turned 
it  off  with  the  remark  that  it  was  possible  to  enter  into  these 
things  by  the  imagination.  However  it  may  be,  he  had  made 
a  study,  a  scientific  study,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  art  of 
consolation.  In  his  lai^  parishes,  as  well  as  in  the  outer 
world,  he  was  constantly  confronted  with  the  problem  of  sor* 
row  and  suffering.  His  own  personality  attracted  as  by  a 
magnet  those  who  were  in  trouble.  He  suffered  with  them 
through  the  inmieasurable  tenderness  of  his  own  soul  and  his 
vast  outflow  of  sympathy.  What  the  meaning  of  it  all  might 
be,  in  a  world  which  was  beautiful,  which  Ghxl  had  created 
and  loved,  was  the  problem  that  hannted  him.  He  did  not 
nndertake  to  solve  it  by  any  dogmatic  principle.  He  waited 
for  the  growing  light.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  that  the 
only  consolation  was  in  .Gt>d. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  letters  that  came  to  him  that, 
taking  them  together,  not  one  sermon  in  the  volume  but  was 
mentioned  by  some  one  as  having  met  some  special  need,  or 
brought  inspiration  or  joy  or  courage.  One  of  the  writers 
speaks  of  the  sermon  on  the  ^^  Trinity "  as  having  ^  broken 
down  all  misgivings,  so  that  I  can  now  say  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  is 
one  of  the  finest  sermons  in  the  volume,  showing  the  capacity 
of  insight  into  theological  distinctions, — a  sermon  such  as 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Athanasius.  The  sermon 
on  ^^  The  Symbol  and  the  Beality,"  which  had  charmed  Dean 
Stanley,  when  he  heard  it  at  Westminster  Abbey,  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  favorite.  It  placed  a  common  principle 
beneath  the  symbols  of  religion  and  the  symbols  of  common 
life.  The  sermon  on  ^* Humility"  seemed  to  reveal  a  new 
cultns  for  the  highest  of  Christian  virtues,  '^It  came  upon 
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me  like  a  flood  of  light,''  wrote  a  yenerable  diyine  in  whose 
character  humility  was  the  crowning  attribute.  The  sermon 
on  the  **  Positiveness  of  the  Divine  Life  "  brought  out  anew, 
and  with  the  preacher's  own  peculiar  force,  the  truth  which 
Chalmers  announced  and  Dr.  Bushnell  had  reiterated,  —  ^^  the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  The  sermon  for  All 
Saints'  Day  is  the  only  one  chosen  for  publication  out  of  his 
Philadelphia  preaching,  the  rest  of  the  sermons  belonging  to 
the  years  from  1873  to  1878.  But  though  one  of  his  earliest, 
this  sermon  for  All  Saints'  Day  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  alL  It  gives  the  modem  conception  of  sainthood  as  com- 
pared ¥rith  the  Catholic  or  mediieval  ideal. 

Saints,  as  we  often  think  of  them,  are  feeble,  nerveless  crea- 
tures, silly  and  effeminate,  the  mere  soft  padding  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  would  present  tnie  sainthood  to  you  as  the  strong  chain 
of  God's  presence  in  humanity  ronning  down  through  all  history. 
•  .  .  That  is  the  trae  apostolical  saintly  succession,  the  tactual 
succession  of  heart  touching  heart  with  fire.  •  .  .  These  saints 
who  help  OS  on  our  way  were  incorporations  not  of  the  power,  nor 
of  the  truth,  but  of  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  God. 

A  few  testimonies  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  their 
writers,  for  they  are  living  touches  in  the  portraiture  of 
Phillips  Brooks.  They  may  stand  for  the  conviction  of 
.thousands  of  others  in  the  church  universal  which  he  was 
then  addressing.  They  come  from  young  and  old,  from  men 
and  from  women,  from  clergymen  and  from  laymen,  from 
all  the  walks  of  life :  — 

I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  how  my  life  has  been  made 
richer  and  fuller  through  your  aid,  and  my  poor  blurred  sight  of 
men  as  trees  walking  exchanged  for  clear  outlines  and  effulgent 
day. 

Tou  are  speaking  to  men  as  no  one  else  can. 

No  book  save  the  Bible  gives  me  so  much  strength  and  holy 
ambition. 

I  covet  your  method  of  presenting  the  truth  of  the  Grospel  more 
than  that  of  any  man  living. 

The  volume  has  become  my  vade  mecum.  Your  sermons  are 
the  highest  interpretations  of  Christian  philosophy  ever  uttered 
from  an  American  pulpit. 
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Ton  seem  to  me apenon  who imdentands  human  mttore throngli. 
a  close  study  of  yourself,  having  thoroo^y  tested  all  natural  and 
acquired  tendencies  and  resistances,  and  with  sympathetic  tender- 
ness can  tell  others  how  to  live  and  be  victorious. 

They  have  helped  me  in  a  great  and  almost  nameless  trial 
through  which  I  am  now  passing.  Do  you  know  there  are  trials, 
compared  with  which  even  that  of  a  lifetime  of  bodily  pain  an4 
prostration  seems  almost  trivial  ?  I  cannot  understand  how  you, 
who  have  perfect  health  and  happiness,  can  know  so  much  about 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  neither. 

To  young  ministers  of  all  our  tribes  they  are  invaluable.  I 
suppose  that  scarcely  a  man  among  our  students  will  fail  to  read 
them,  and  all  who  can  will  own  them.  To  me  they  are  a  refredi- 
ment  for  the  cheer  they  give  in  the  assurance  that  the  pulpit  is 
not  waning. 

Among  the  sermons  in  this  volume  is  one  entitled  ^^  The 
Present  and  the  Future  Faith,"  from  the  text,  *^  When  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  Earth?  "  which 
has  an  historical  value.  When  the  future  historian  of  reli- 
gioos  thought  tuTDB  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  he  will 
find  that  religious  faith  and  hope  reached  their  lowest  point 
at  this  moment,  and  were  then  at  their  furthest  ebb.  It  is 
this  circumstance  which  may  explain  in  part  the  predomi- 
nance of  religious  comfort  and  consolation  which  prevails  in 
the  volume.  The  sermon  above  mentioned  was  preached  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  1874,  when  the  hall  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  was  filled  with  an  audience  that  listened  in  intense 
silence,  for  the  preacher  had  gathered  himself  up  for  a  repre- 
sentative utterance*  He  describes  the  religious  situation  from 
within  with  deep  sympathy  and  the  tenderest  pathos.  There 
is  no  complaint  or  condemnation  for  any  agency  which  may 
be  responsible  for  the  dark  eclipse  through  which  the  church 
is  passing.  He  refers  to  it  as  existing,  but  as  sure  to  disap- 
pear. He  offers  no  panacea  to  cure  the  evil ;  it  has  gone  too 
deep  for  any  special  remedy.  When  Tennyson  had  been 
writing  in  the  fifties  there  vms  a  battle  waging  for  intel- 
lectual freedom,  for  escape  from  the  limitations  and  crude 
interpretation  of  a  traditional  theology.  The  battle  was  over, 
the  freedom  had  been  gained,  but  with  it  had  oome  sadneae 
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and  uncertainty,  the  misery  of  religious  doubt  The  freedom 
seemed  to  be  of  no  avail,  the  ^^  larger  truth  "  did  not  follow 
in  its  wake.  It  was  the  moment  which  Matthew  Arnold  has 
described  in  his  poems,  in  ^^  Obermann  Once  More,"  or  the 
lines  on  ^^  Dover  Beach,"  —  ^'  the  wandering  between  two 
worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  bom."  This  was 
the  preamble  of  the  sermon :  — 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  religious  conditions 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  I  am  led  to  think 
and  to  speak  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  faith  in  our  time.  No 
subject  is  more  pressing.  Even  the  most  careless  man's  thoughts 
rest  very  much  upon  it.  It  is  discussed  and  talked  of  every- 
where. 

He  proposes  to  trace  some  of  the  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced the  disaster.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  wonderful 
increase  of  men's  knowledge  of  second  causes,  which  inter- 
feres with  or  overclouds  their  belief  in  first  causes,  in  provi- 
dences, in  a  personal  and  loving  care,  which  is  back  of  every- 
thing. There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  ages  of 
ignorance  are  ages  of  &ith,  in  the  common  saying  that  much 
knowledge  and  elaborate  life  are  dangerous  to  faith  in  final 
principles  and  forces.  It  is  a  magnificent  story  how  natural 
science  has  brought  out  the  starry  host  of  second  causes  from 
their  obscurity  and  shown  how  He  who  works  everything  works 
by  everything  in  the  world.  This  profuse  discovery  of  means, 
however,  has  clouded  thought  regarding  the  Creator.  With 
the  religious  derangement  is  associated  corruption  in  political 
life  and  formalism  in  the  church.  These  are  really  one,  at  bot- 
tom, with  the  scientific  skepticism  of  the  time.  If  one  looks  at 
them  philosophically  he  must  see  that  it  is  truly  so.  The 
magnifying  of  maoldnery  in  church  or  state  follows  from  the 
loss  of  first  principles  of  government.  ^^  Dogmatism  and 
ritualism  are  all  wrong  when  they  think  themselves  supremely 
believing.    Both  are  really  symptomatic  forms  of  unbelief." 

Another  feature  of  the  age,  making  it  a  *^  transition 
time,"  lies  in  the  contradictions  with  which  it  is  fnlL  C!hief 
among  the  contradictions  is  the  conflict  between  individual 
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freedom  and  anthorily.  It  is  a  time  that  takes  its  oliaraeter 
from  its  relation  to  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  to  come 
after  rather  than  from  what  it  contains  in  itself.  This  gives  it 
an  aspect  of  restlessness  and  unquiet.  It  is  full  of  the  sense 
of  having  broken  with  the  past  and  of  having  not  yet  ajipre- 
hended  the  future  that  is  to  come.  But  to  go  back  is  impos- 
sible. ^^  The  man  who,  tired  of  the  freedom  of  individual 
thought,  wants  to  push  the  church  back  into  the  peace  of 
mere  authoritative  and  traditional  religion,  and  the  man  who, 
tired  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  popular  government,  wishes 
to  push  back  into  feudalism,  both  are  mistaken  and  will  not 
succeed.  Confusion  is  to  be  escaped,  not  by  being  repressed 
into  stagnation,  but  by  being  developed  into  peace."  But 
for  the  passing  moment  the  age  is  dark  and  hopeless,  those  to 
whom  we  look  for  guidance  are  silent,  and  the  best  and  wisest 
do  not  speak. 

The  most  pathetic  sign  of  such  a  tomsition  time  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  places  the  best  individuals  who  live  in  it.  The 
best  men  in  the  more  fixed  and  stationary  ages  speak  out  the 
loudest.  They  stand  on  certainties,  and  speak  with  clear  and  con- 
fident tones.  The  most  noticeable  and  touching  thing  about  such 
times  as  ours  ib  the  way  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  men  are 
silent  and  will  not  speak.  It  is  so  both  in  politics  and  religion. 
The  most  thoughtful  men  are  always  tending  to  withdraw  from  a 
political  confusion  which  they  cannot  understand  and  which 
makes  them  mere  spectators.  And  how  many  of  the  purest  and 
devoutest  people  whom  we  know  refuse  to  speak  a  word  in  all  the 
tumult  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  debate  that  always  is  so  loud 
around  us.  To  take  again  the  words  of  a  very  remiurkable  po«n 
of  that  most  representative  poet  of  our  time  whom  I  have  twice 
quoted  already :  — 

AdhiUes  ponders  in  kit  tent, 

The  kings  of  modern  thongkt  are  dmnb, 

Silent  they  are  ihongli  not  oontent,  x 

And  wait  to  see  the  fntnre  oome. 

Silent  while  years  engraye  the  biow. 

Silent,  the  best  are  silent  now. 

But  the  highest  quality  in  this  sermon  for  the  times  is  the 
spirit  of  inextinguishable  hope.  His  optimism  is  everywhere 
apparent.    He  is  an  optimist  because  he  believes  in  God. 
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It  18  not  a  sliallow  optimism,  repeating  empty  pbrasee,  but 
comes  from  one  who  was  competent  to  interpret  the  motives  of 
despair.  *^  I  do  not  certainly  say  that  snoh  a  time  is  best» 
tiioogh  really  in  my  heart  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  ever 
seen  a  bett^.  There  mnst  be  better  ones  to  come.  The 
story  of  the  world  is  not  yet  told.  ^  We  are  ancients  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  morning  of  the  times.' "  The  sermon  con- 
dndes  witii  suggestions  as  to  how  a  man  is  to  get  the  best 
oat  of  his  time  and  shun  the  worst.  He  offers  no  solution 
of  the  conflict  between  religion  and  science.  From  that  snag 
he  held  aloof.  He  does  not  depreciate  nor  denounce  the 
meta  of  science.  But  he  advises  his  hearers  in  the  first  place 
to  cling  to  the  solidity  and  persistency  of  nature,  the  calm- 
ness and  oldness  and  orderliness  of  this  world  of  growth  and 
matter.  It  means  something  that,  in  the  disorder  of  thought 
and  feeling,  so  many  men  are  fleeing  to  the  study  of  orderly 
nature.  And  it  is  rest  and  comfort,  whatever  men  are  feel- 
ing,  that  the  seasons  come  and  go.  Whatever  men  are  doubt- 
ing, the  rock  is  firm  under  their  feet,  and  the  steadfast  stars 
pass  in  their  courses  overhead.  And  in  the  second  place  he 
urges  them  to  make  much  of  the  experiences  of  life  which 
are  perpetual,  — joy,  sorrow,  friendship,  work,  charity,  rela- 
tions with  one's  brethren,  for  these  are  etemaL  And  in  the 
last  place,  it  is  not  religion  itself  that  is  unsettled,  but  it  is 
only  the  thoughts  about  religion  that  are  not  dear.  Love  is 
at  the  root  of  everything.  The  human  soul  responds  to  the 
appealing  nature  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  great 
last  certainly.  Be  sure  of  God  and  nothing  can  overthrow 
or  drown  you. 

Everything  indicates  that  during  these  years,  that  is,  from 
the  time  he  came  to  Boston,  he  had  concentrated  his  strength 
on  the  study  of  the  religious  situation,  —  why  it  was  that 
faith  had  grown  weak,  and  what  was  the  best  method  of  meet- 
ing the  difi&culty.  As  during  the  war  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  vindication  of  its  great  issues,  so  now  he  identified 
himself  with  the  religious  conflict,  watching  the  phases  it 
assumed,  brooding  over  the  subject  in  his  hours  of  solitude ; 
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in  Us  walks  also  among  men,  as  he  listened  to  the  casual 
conversation  or  the  tadt  assumptions,  which  implied  so  much 
more  than  was  said.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Clericns  Club 
these  questions  formed  tiie  staple  element  in  every  discussion. 
He  contributed  his  share  to  the  talk  on  these  occasions,  but 
among  his  other  endowments  he  had  the  capacity  of  being 
the  best  of  listeners.  Every  meeting  of  the  dub  formed  a 
picture  which  he  studied  in  silence.  He  neglected  no  source 
of  information,  and  preeminently  he  studied  his  own  soul  in 
deep  sincerity.  He  was  preparing  for  some  larger  expression 
of  himself  than  he  had  yet  given,  not  seeking  the  opportunity 
to  make  it,  but  waiting  till  some  call  should  come  when  ha 
should  be  moved  to  say  what  was  uppermost  in  his  heart 

In  1878  Mr.  Brooks  went  a  second  time  to  New  Haven, 
giving  two  lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  on  the  ^^  Teaching  of  Religion."  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  made  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  Virginia,  when  he  took  for  his  sub- 
ject, ^*The  Relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  Popular  Skepticism." 
The  two  themes  are  closely  allied ;  in  both  he  was  dealing 
with  the  question,  —  how  best  to  meet  the  spirit  of  modem 
unbelief.  The  lectures  on  the  ^^Teadiing  of  Religion"  are 
specially  significant  as  showing  that  he  still  maintained  the 
superiority  of  the  intellectual  powers,  giving  to  them  the 
leadership  in  the  approach  to  religious  trutL^ 

Again  we  go  back  to  his  early  years  for  that  first  hint  of 
the  task  whose  accomplishment  he  was  now  maturing.  Then 
he  had  recorded  in  his  note-book  the  conviction  that  there  was 
adequate  power  in  life  for  the  transformation  of  humanity 
into  the  divine  ideal,  but  the  practical  question  was  how  to 
bring  the  power  to  bear  upon  the  wilL  He  had  now  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  was  identical  with 
the  power  of  the  teacher.    The  same  method  which  made  the 

^  Thefirrtof  tliflMtwoleotiirMoiithe''TeMluiigof  Bel]gion''liMl^ 
lidied  in  E$$ajfi  and  Addres$e$,  the  teoond  ii  ttOl  in  nuuraaoript    The  eatay 
on  the  *'  Pnlpit  and  Popular  Skepticiam  "  waa  printed  in  the  Princeton  Beview^ 
Maieh,  1879,  and  ia  alao  inoladed  in  Eaaifi  and  Addreues, 
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teacher  effeotive  oonld  be  implied  by  the  preacher.  It  was 
an  encouraging  fact  in  an  age  of  religious  donbt  that  the 
remedy  might  be  found  in  the  principle  that  Christianily 
could  be  taught.  As  the  teacher  developed  the  capacities 
latent  in  the  pupil,  so  there  was  in  every  man  the  capacity 
for  religion,  whidi  must  be  evoked  by  the  teacher's  methods. 
But  the  conviction  that  religion  was  capable  of  being  taught 
met  with  opposition  in  a  vague  and  general  sentiment  that  it 
was  a  thing  that  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  taught  In 
meeting  this  objection,  it  was  necessaiy  to  give  a  definition 
of  religion.  Among  the  many  attempts  to  define  it,  all  of 
them  containing  elements  of  truth,  that  which  Phillips 
Brooks  now  gave  deserves  attention :  ^  Religion  is  the  life  of 
man  in  gratitude  and  obedience  and  gradually  developing 
likeness  to  God ;  "  and  *^  the  Christian  religion  is  the  life  of 
man  in  gratitude  and  obedience  and  growing  likeness  to  Gtod 
in  Christ.  Beligion  is  not  service  simply,  nor  is  it  grate- 
ful love  alone,  but  gratitude  assured  by  obedience,  obedience 
uttering  gratitude."  ^ 

Having  given  his  definition  of  religion,  he  further  clears 
the  way  for  his  purpose  by  criticising  three  methods  of  teach- 
ing it,  —  the  dogmatic  or  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and  the 
mechanical:  the  first,  holding  that  religion  is  taught  when 
doctrines  or  truths  have  been  imparted ;  the  second,  dwelling 
on  the  importance  of  moving  the  feelings ;  .and  the  last,  insist- 
ing on  the  confessional  and  spiritual  directorship.  Or,  as  he 
puts  it  again,  one  teaching  religion  as  truth,  another  as  feel- 
ing, and  another  as  law  or  driU.  But  the  true  method  of 
teaching  religion  is  where  the  personality  of  the  teacher  in- 
vades the  personality  of  the  scholar.  The  largest  idea  which 
covers  every  demand  of  the  ministry,  he  avows  it  in  his  own 
experience,  consists  ^^  in  bringing  the  personal  Christ  to  the 
personal  human  nature."  He  turns  this  point  over  and  reit- 
erates it  in  many  varying  forms  of  exjnression :  ^*  The  object 
of  all  the  teaddng  is  to  bring  Christ  to  men."  When  this 
principle  is  recognised  as  fundamental,  other  methods  fall 

^  X$$t^f$  and  Addn»$e$f  p.  86. 
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into  their  trae  relationship ;  dootrine,  emotion,  and  condoot 
oease  to  be  counted  as  yaloable  in  themselves,  and  are  valued 
as  avenues  through  which  Christ,  the  personal  Christ,  may 
come  to  the  soul. 

He  has  much  to  say  about  Christianily  considered  as  doc- 
trine.  He  recognizes  the  righteousness  of  the  reaction  in  the 
popular  mind  against  the  assumption  that  men  are  to  be  saved 
by  right  opinions.  But  because  men  are  not  saved  by  intd- 
lectual  belief  is  no  reason  for  discarding  doctrines.*  He  pro- 
tests agwist  any  tendency  to  ^  soften  "  the  truth  or  pare  it 
down  to  meet  men's  wishes.  He  recalls  TertuUian's  words. 
Credo  quia  impoasibUe^  as  the  expression  of  no  rare  experi- 
ence;— 

It  is  the  religion  of  most  denuinds  that  has  most  ruled  the 
world.  The  easy  faiths  have  been  the  weak  faiths.  Men  like  to 
feel  heroic  in  their  faith ;  and  always  it  has  been  easier  to  excite 
fanaticism  than  to  build  up  a  quiet,  reasonable  belief.  It  would 
be  a  wretched  falsehood,  and  one  which  would  no  doubt  defeat 
itself,  if  a  preacher  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  of  human 
nature ;  but  it  may  at  least  come  in  to  help  us  to  resist  the  dis- 
position to  omit  or  soften  truths  in  order  that  men  may  receive 
the  truth  more  easily.  The  hope  of  a  large  general  belief  in 
Christian  truth,  more  general  than  any  that  any  past  age  has  wit- 
nessed, does,  no  doubt,  involve  a  more  reasonable  and  spiritual 
presentation  of  it  than  the  past  has  seen,  but  it  will  never  be 
attained  by  making  truth  meagre.  .  .  .  The  only  real  assurance 
against  unreal,  fantastic,  sensational,  indulgent  teaching  about 
Christ  is  the  teacher's  own  complete  conviction,  from  his  own 
experience,  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  Christ,  just  as 
Christ  is. 

There  was  much  talk  in  the  days  when  these  lectures 
were  delivered  of  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  preaching.  It 
was  said  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  he  did  not  treat  of  this  or 
that  doctrine.  ^*  A  man  says  to  me,  *  Why  do  you  not  preach 
this  truth  more?'  and  I  reply  to  him,  ^Why  should  I?' 
and  he  answers,  ^  Because  it  is  a  truth  which  many  men  are 
denying,  and  many  other  men  are  forgetting.'  But  the  an- 
swer is  not  sufficient.  It  may  be  because  men  are  indifferent 
to  it  that  one  ought  to  preach  it,  or  that  may  be  a  reason  for 
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feeling  that  it  is  not  the  truth  most  needed  at  the  moment" 
As  to  religious  controversy  he  has  a  word  to  say.  He  does 
not  condemn  it,  nor  dare  to  wish  that  all  the  great  contro- 
versial voices  of  the  past  ot  of  the  present  could  be  silenced 
or  swept  from  the  pedestals  where  the  admiration  of  mankind 
has  set  them.  But  there  are  conditions  of  the  public  mind 
when  a  man  must  set  his  face  against  controversies.  It  is 
bad  to  cry,  ^^  Peace,  peace  I "  when  there  is  no  peace.  It  is 
just  as  bad,  in  some  ways  it  is  worse,  to  cry,  ^^  War,  war ! " 
when  there  is  no  war. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if ,  were  I  a  layman  in  the  days  when  some 
doctrine  had  got  loose  as  it  were  into  the  wind  and  was  being 
Mown  across  the  Common  and  up  and  down  the  streets,  I  should 
go  to  church  on  Sunday,  not  wanting  my  minister  to  give  me  an 
oracular  answer  to  all  the  questions  whicJi  had  been  started  about 
it,  which  I  should  not  believe  if  he  did  give  it,  but  hoping  that 
out  of  bis  sermon  I  might  refresh  my  knowledge  of  Christ,  get 
Him,  His  nature.  His  work,  and  His  desire  for  me  once  more 
clear  before  me,  and  go  out  more  ready  to  see  this  disputed  truth 
of  tiie  moment  in  His  light  and  as  an  utterance  of  Him.  .  .  • 
Preaching  Christ!  That  old  phrase,  which  has  been  so  often  the 
very  watchword  of  cant,  how  it  still  declares  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  teaching!  Not  Christianity,  but  Christ!  Not  a  doc- 
trine, but  a  Person !  Christianity  only  for  Christ !  The  doctrine 
only  for  the  Person !  ^ 

The  first  of  the  lectures  on  the  ^^  Teaching  of  Beligion " 
was  occupied  with  the  intellectual  aspects  of  Christianiiy, 
and  how  these  were  related  to  the  personal  Christ  and  to  the 
actual  life  of  man.  He  followed  still  the  customary  division 
of  the  human  powers,  into  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  while 
he  protested  against  it  as  breaking  up  the  unity  of  man.  His 
own  predominant  tendency  was  intellectual,  as  it  had  been 
from  his  earliest  years.  To  know  for  himself,  to  understand 
in  order  that  he  might  believe,  had  been  his  ambition.  But 
he  recognized  in  himself  other  methods  of  knowing  than 
through  the  intellect  alone.  The  full  perception  of  truth 
must  come  through  the  quickened  feeling,  and  above  all 
through  the  obedient  will.  In  this  threefold  psychological 
1  Eamy  emd  Addre$9e$f  pp.  49, 54. 
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order  Cliristian  doctrine  or  truth  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  a  clear 
glass  held  squarely  between  God  and  man  in  order  to  the 
reflection  of  the  pure  reality ;  feeling  is  to  furnish  the  middle 
term  between  truth  and  duty ;  and  duty  is  obedience  to  God's 
will,  which  unites  the  service  of  our  brethren  with  the  culture 
of  ourselves.  But  he  adds :  ^*  There  is  one  thing  which  I  value 
more  than  this.  What  impresses  us  most  in  the  best,  the 
most  Gt)dlike  men  we  ever  see  is,  I  think,  the  inability  to 
tell  in  them  what  of  their  power  is  intellectual  and  what  is 
moral  It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  spiritual  advancement 
that  it  asserts  more  and  more  the  unity  of  man,  makes  him 
less  and  less  a  bundle  of  faculties,  more  a  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  who  is  one  God  in  the  complete  harmony  and 
cooperation  of  all  his  life." 

But  the  familiar  classification  he  still  found  convenient,  and 
in  the  second  lecture  he  considered  the  teaching  of  religion  as 
it  is  related  to  the  feeling  and  the  wilL  Under  feeling  he  in- 
cludes worship.  He  does  not  restrict  worship  to  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  the  congregation ;  preaching  and  architecture  and 
music  have  their  important  relation  to  worship  as  the  outcome 
of  feeling.  He  dwells  on  the  mystery  of  feeling,  "We 
talk  about  it  as  if  we  knew  about  it,  yet  what  a  mysterious, 
variable,  and  imponderable  thing  it  is."  There  occurs  a  pas- 
sage here  which  is  so  exact  a  description  of  his  own  preach- 
ing, and  his  own  mysterious  power,  that  it  deserves  quota- 
tion:— 

A  man  comes  and  stands  before  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  men 
and  tells  them  a  story.  It  is  of  something  which  happened  long 
ago,  yet  which  concerns  them.  It  is  of  something  which  happened 
in  one  special  time  and  set  of  circumstances,  yet  it  is  universal. 
As  he  speaks,  his  fellow  men  who  listen  begin  to  change  before 
him.  They  flush  and  glow ;  .  .  .  they  tremble  in  their  seats ; 
they  almost  leap  to  their  feet ;  tears  start  into  their  eyes.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  spectacle.  It  fires  the  speaker,  and  he  goes  on  to 
make  yet  more  intense  and  glowing  the  emotion  that  reacts  on 
him.  One  who  stands  by  and  gazes,  though  he  may  not  hear  a 
word,  is  caught  with  the  thrilling,  beating  atmosphere,  and  finds 
himself  trembling  with  mysterious  desires.  The  voice  stops,  but 
the  spell  is  not  broken.     The  people  rise  and  go  away  halted. 
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Thej  tread  the  payement  as  if  it  sprang  beneath  their  feet  and 
breathe  the  air  as  if  it  were  aliye  with  beaatifnl  and  serious 
thoughts. 

The  importance  of  feeling  in  religion  is  strongly  urged.  To 
ibe  lack  of  feeling  is  due  the  defect  in  modem  architecture 
as  compared  with  other  ages,  when  true  feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  every  part  of  the  edifice :  — 

I  think  it  is  not  wrong,  it  is  not  extravagant,  to  say  that  the 
artistic  element  in  almost  all  of  it  (our  present  ecclesiastical  art) 
comes  in  as  a  stranger.  It  claims  a  place  purely  for  its  own 
beautifol  conception  or  skilful  conception.  Whether  it  be  an 
imitation  of  something  old,  something  which  once  uttered  truths 
which  men  do  not  now  believe  or  which  they  realize  in  other  ways 
...  or  whether  it  be  original  and  new  embodying  the  sense  of 
beauty  which  belongs  to  our  own  time,  the  reason  of  its  unsatis- 
&ctorine8s  is  still  the  same, —  it  does  not  stand  genuinely  between 
truth  and  duty,  the  truth  and  duty  of  the  present  day,  interpret- 
ing one  to  the  other.  The  architect  draws  a  plan  for  a  church 
building,  so  far  as  its  artistic  element  is  concerned,  because  as  a 
student  he  admires  that  type  of  a  church  in  some  past  age,  or 
because  simply  as  an  artist  he  feels  its  absolute  beauty,  and  not 
because  it  is  the  form  in  which  he  finds  the  natural  utterance  of 
the  Christian  thought  of  which  his  soul  is  full,  nor  because  he  is 
thinking  of  the  power  and  inspiration  which  it  ought  to  exercise 
upon  the  men  who  are  to  worship  within  its  walls.  And  the 
decorator  draws  dreadful  mechanical  patterns  or  paints  his  artifi- 
cial saints  upon  your  walls  with  the  same  imperfection  of  purpose, 
and  so  with  the  same  failure  of  result.  But  none  the  less  is  it 
true  that  the  architect  who  builds  the  perfect  Christian  church 
for  any  age  must  be  a  man  who  believes  in  the  Christian  truth 
which  that  age  realizes,  and  who  is  enthusiastic  in  the  desire  that 
the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  age  shall  do  the  Christian 
duty,  outward  and  inward,  which  the  conditions  of  their  age 
demand  and  make  possible.  .  •  .  He  must  be  neither  the  pious 
medisBvaUst  nor  the  modem  skeptic.  He  must  be  the  modem 
Christian. 

He  takes  the  opportunity  of  speaking  about  music,  and 
especially  music  in  the  churches.  Here  are  the  thoughts  which 
were  running  through  his  mind  as  be  stood  in  church  or  pulpit 
while  the  service  of  song  was  performed :  — 

I  think  that  many  of  the  disputes  about  its  methods  are  seen 
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to  be  of  little  confleqnenoe,  aod  many  of  the  dogmatic  decisions 
about  those  methods  appear  shallow  and  false.  Disputes  about 
methods  always  grow  loud  and  positive  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
eeption  of  purpose  is  vague.  Shall  all  the  people  sing,  or  shall 
the  trained  and  gifted  voices  of  a  few  declare  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  ?  I  believe  in  congregational  singing.  I  believe  it  should 
altogether  be  the  chief  and  preponderant  method  of  our  worship. 
But  remember  that  the  question  altogether  should  come  first, 
what  IB  the  purpose  of  singing  at  all  ?  I  suppose  it  is  twofold. 
First,  church  music  is  the  genml  utterance  of  the  melodiousness, 
the  joy,  the  poetry  of  religion.  And  second,  it  is  the  special 
means  by  which  a  special  truth  is  fastened  on  the  soul,  and  a 
special  duty  made  winning  and  authoritative.  Now  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  any  strong  feeling  finds  satisfaction  and  increase. 
One  is  by  the  man,  in  whose  heart  it  is,  uttering  it  himself  in 
what  best  way  he  can;  the  other  is  by  his  hearing  its  ideal  utter- 
ance irom  the  lips  most  gifted  to  declare  it.  •  .  •  When  a  great 
ccyigregation  is  to  praise  the  Lord  and  to  learn  truth  and  duty 
by  the  melody  of  song,  I  for  one  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  lose 
either  of  the  two  exaltations,  either  that  which  comes  of  the  great, 
simple,  sublime  utterance  of  its  own  emotion,  or  that  which  comes 
from  listening  while  voices  which  the  Lord  has  filled  with  the 
gold  and  silver  of  His  choicest  and  most  mysterious  harmony 
reveal  to  us  the  full  beauty  of  truth  and  the  full  sweetness  and 
sacredness  of  duty. 

There  is  another  passage  in  this  lecture  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  music  of  preaching,  and  throws  light  upon  his  own 
work  in  the  pnlpit :  — 

What  I  have  said  of  music  applies,  I  think,  to  all  the  graces  and 
ai^;>ealing  tones  of  the  preacher's  art.  There  is  a  music  of  preach- 
ing. What  the  melody  of  a  hymn  is  to  its  words,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  preacher  is  to  his  truth.  •  .  .  The  Quaker  hushes 
the  sacrilegious  chant,  and  then  listens  to  the  h3rmn  of  the  inner 
life.  The  Puritan  breaks  the  window,  and  then  paints  in  soft  or 
lurid  words  a  picture  from  his  pulpit  which  tempts  or  scares  the 
souls  who  listen  and  believe,  and  weep  or  tremble.  Where  b  the 
difference  ?  .  .  .  Words  like  notes  or  colors  may  lead  irom  truth 
to  duty,  or  they  may  stand  helpless,  leading  from  nothing  to 
nothing.  We  are  afraid  of  eloquence  nowadays,  and  no  doubt  our 
fear  of  it  has  borne  good  fruit.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  men  wrote  and  spoke  good  English.  .  .  .  The  only  mis- 
giving which  one  has,  I  think,  the  only  want  which  one  allows 
himself  to  feel  in  reading  the  great  abundance  of  good  writing 
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wUch  lie  meets  with  everywhere,  is  in  a  certain  aibsenoe  of  that 
g^w  and  richness,  whose  absence  he  knows  is  the  price  he  pays 
for  the  crystal  purity  of  the  pages  he  reads.  He  sees  that  elo- 
qnence  of  style  or  gesture  has  acquired  a  suspicion  of  unreality. 
It  has  gone  out  of  favor  in  our  colleges.  It  only  lingers  in  our 
pulpits  here  and  there.  The  fact  that  there  is  where  it  lingers 
makes  us  sometimes  hope  that  there  is  where  it  shall  be  bom  into 
new  power.  We  wonder  whetiier  it  may  not  be  for  the  pulpit, 
having  leamt  with  all  the  otiier  writing  and  speaking  of  the  age 
that  the  primary  necessity  of  written  or  spoken  words  is  clearness, 
then  to  assert  tiiat  clearness  is  more,  not  less,  clear  for  the  warm 
glow  of  earnest  feeling,  and  to  give  back  to  the  best  writing  and 
speaking  of  the  age  to  come  a  power  of  personal  appeal  and  legit- 
imate attractiveness  in  return  for  the  necessity  of  careful  thought 
and  clear  expression  which  no  doubt  the  pulpit  has  learned  from 
the  best  writing  and  speaking  of  this  accurate  but  uninspired  age. 

Having  treated  of  the  place  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  feel- 
ing in  the  teaching  of  religion,  he  comes  to  the  will,  and  t& 
obedience  he  pays  high  tribute.  To  the  will  as  to  the  goal 
and  termination  oome  the  intellect  and  the  feeling.  In 
his  definition  of  religion  he  puts  obedience  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  whole,  —  obedience,  in  gratitude  for  what  we 
know  of  God  in  Christ.  No  ancient  Soman,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian,  ever  asserted  more  strongly  the  claims  of  obedi- 
ence to  be  the  highest  virtue.  A  most  impressive  catena  of 
passages  might  be  selected  from  his  sermons  in  which  he 
glorifies  obedience.  It  is  not  the  badge  of  servitude,  but 
of  freedom  and  equality.  It  is  the  mightiest  of  words,  be- 
cause it  stands  for  the  final  expression  of  the  man  in  whom 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  has  entered,  taking  possession  of 
the  whole  range  of  being.  The  obedience  of  Christ  was  the 
orown  of  his  glory,  the  badge  of  his  divinity.  And  in  order  to 
obedience  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
'*  freedom,"  is  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  man. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  he  treated  the  subject  of 
obedience  in  this  second  of  his  lectures  on  the  ^'Teaching 
of  Religion  "  was  its  importance  and  relationship  in  a  system 
of  ethics.  It  was  possible  to  conceive  the  service  of  others  as 
the  motive  of  duty,  or  duty  might  be  urged  as  a  means  of 
self-culture.    He  accepted  both  theories  as  legitimate,  but 
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subordinated  both  to  duty  conoeiyed  as  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Ood.  The  hard  sense  of  obligation  in  the  one,  or  the 
danger  of  self-consciousness  in  the  other,  disappeared  ¥^en 
duty  sprang  from  gratitude  and  love  to  a  person,  —  to  God 
revealed  in  Christ.  This  was  the  ground  on  which  Christ 
rested  when  inculcating  the  seemingly  ungracious  duties  of 
life,  ^^I  say  unto  you,  love  your  raiemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ; "  and  not  merely 
that  His  disciples  would  thus  engage  in  the  service  of  men,  or 
attain  higher  reaches  in  self-culture,  although  these  objects 
are  implied,  but  ^^  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

The  lectures  on  the  ^^  Teaching  of  Religion  "  were  aimed  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  hour,  —  '^  times  like  these  when 
men's  power  of  believing  seems  to  be  weak  and  sickly."  He 
comes  to  the  subject  more  directly  in  the  essay  on  ^*  The  Pul- 
pit and  Popular  Skepticism."  Tlie  prevailing  type  of  skepti- 
cism differs  from  that  of  other  ages,  in  that  it  is  marked  by 
its  completeness  and  its  despair.  It  does  not  merely  reject 
this  or  that  doctrine,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  goes  so  deep  that  it  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  defeat 
itself.  Because  it  offers  no  substitute  for  the  discarded  reli- 
gion, it  leaves  men's  religious  natures  unprovided  for  and 
hungry,  and  in  this  there  is  hope,  for  it  gives  to  Christian- 
ity the  perpetual  advantage  of  human  nature.  In  speaking 
oi  the  deeper  sources  of  unbelief  he  says^  — 

It  is  not  tiie  difficulty  of  this  or  that  doctrine  that  makes  m^i 
skeptics  to-day.  It  is  ratiier  the  play  of  all  life  upon  the  funda- 
mental grounds  and  general  stmctore  of  faith.  It  is  the  meeting 
in  tiie  commonest  minds  of  great  perpetual  tides  of  thought  and 
instinct  which  neutralize  each  other,  such  as  the  tides  of  faith  and 
providence,  the  tides  of  pessimism  and  optimism,  the  tides  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  selfishness. 

Let  this  not  seem  too  large  or  lofty  an  explanation  of  the  com- 
monplace phenomena  of  doubt,  whidi  are  l^ck  around  us  in  our 
congregations  in  the  world.  The  reason  why  my  hearer,  who  sits 
moodily  or  scornfully  or  sadly  before  me  in  his  pew,  and  does  not 
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cordially  believe  a  word  of  what  I  preaeh  to  him,  the  reason  why 
he  disbelieves  is  not  that  he  has  loand  the  evidence  for  inspiration 
or  for  Christ's  divinity  or  for  the  Atonement  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  that  the  aspect  of  the  world,  which  is  fate,  has  been  too  strong 
for  the  fondamental  religion  of  tiie  world,  which  is  Providence. 
And  the  temptation  of  the  world,  which  is  self-indulgence,  has 
seemed  to  make  impossible  the  precept  of  religion,  which  is  self- 
surrender;  and  the  tendency  of  experience,  which  is  hopelessness, 
has  made  the  tendency  of  the  gospel,  which  is  hope,  to  seem 
nnreal  and  unbelievable. 

Because  this  is  the  character  of  the  skepticism  of  the  time 
it  oannot  be  overcome  by  any  special  skill  in  proving  this 
truth  or  disproying  that  error.  ^^  The  main  method  of  meet- 
ing it  must  be  not  an  argument,  but  a  man.  The  method 
which  includes  all  other  methods  must  be  in  his  ovm  man- 
hood, in  his  character,  in  his  being  such  a  man,  and  so  appre- 
hending truth  himself  that  truth  through  him  can  oome  to 
other  men."  Among  the  most  needed  and  the  rarest  quali- 
ties that  such  a  man  must  have  is  candor.  The  mind  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  dergy  also,  is  confused  and  doubtful 
about  the  once  received  doctrine  of  ^^  verbal  inspiration." 
Another  doctrine  called  in  question  is  that  of  everlasting 
punishment ;  there  are  those  who  reject  it,  while  others  are 
timidly  asking  whether  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  and  yet 
keep  a  hope  for  all  Gh>d'8  children.  Let  the  clergy  be  candid 
in  dealing  with  these  points.  ^  A  large  acquaintance  with 
derioal  life  has  led  me  to  think  that  almost  any  company  of 
clergymen  gathering  together  and  talking  freely  to  one  an- 
other will  express  opinions  which  would  greatiy  surprise  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  congregations  who  ordinarily 
listen  to  these  ministers."  A  venerable  preacher  standing  in 
his  own  pulpit  had  said  not  long  before  that  no  man  wbs  a 
Christian  who  did  not  believe  that  this  world  was  made  in 
six  literal  days.  Such  a  statement  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  most  clear  and  earnest  disavovral.  The  old  talk 
about  holding  the  outworks  as  long  as  possible  before  retreat- 
ing to  the  citadel  is  based  upon  a  metaphor  than  which  none 
oould  be  more  mischievotis.    It  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
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for  parents  to  try  with  their  children,  teaching  them  what 
they  themselyes  have  long  since  ceaeed  to  beUcTe. 

The  true  man  must  also  escape  from  partisanship,  and 
from  the  reproach  of  it.  What  hurts  the  clergy  is  the  idea 
in  the  popular  mind  that  they  are  committed  to  these  things, 
and  are  no  longer  seekers  for  truth,  but  advocates  of  certain 
accepted  positions.  Let  the  clergy  at  least  cease  to  use  ques- 
tionable arguments,  and  at  any  rate  prevent  their  ministry 
from  seeming  like  a  scramble  for  adherents  rather  than  a 
Christlike  love  for  souls. 

He  repeats  what  he  had  already  said  in  his  lectures  on  the 
^^  Teaching  of  Religion,"  that  it  is  a  foolish  and  base  idea  to 
suppose  that  in  days  like  these  men  want  to  have  Christian 
truth  made  slight  and  easy  for  them :  — 

In  times  of  staggering  faith,  as  is  shown  in  Christian  history, 
men  need  the  whole  trath.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  believe 
just  as  little  as  possible  and  told  that  the  most  exacting  articles 
of  faith  may  be  cast  away.  ...  It  would  be  no  strange  issue  of 
such  times  as  we  are  living  in  if  out  of  them  should  come  a  great 
demand  for  difficult  doctrine,  a  time  of  superstition,  a  fever  to 
succeed  the  chill ;  for  the  spirit  that  cries,  '^  Credo  quia  impoS" 
stbUe,"  the  heroic  spirit  of  faith,  is  too  deep  in  our  human  nature 
for  any  one  century  to  have  eradicated  it.  That  we  may  goard 
against  such  reaction  into  superstition,  as  well  as  meet  the  present 
infidelity,  what  we  need  is  not  more  easiness,  but  more  simplicity 
in  the  doctrine  which  we  preach,  and  in  our  way  of  preaching  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  smaller  amount  of  doctrine,  but  it  is  a 
larger  unity  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  more  profound  entrance  into  the 
heart  of  doctrine,  in  which  its  unity  and  simplicity  reside,  a  more 
true  grasp  and  enforcement  of  its  spiritual  meaning. 

He  illustrates  his  meaning  by  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment.  The  best  way  of  meeting  the  subject  is 
to  cease  to  preach  about  it,  and  to  seek  to  bring  the  power  of 
the  person  of  Christ  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men,  awakening 
in  them  a  dread  of  sin  and  a  desire  for  holiness.  *^  I  will  not 
care  nearly  so  much  that  a  man  should  hold  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth  about  future  punishment  as  that  he  should 
be  deeply  convinced  of  the  enormity  and  persistency  of  sin." 
It  is  vitally  important  that  all  religious  truths  should  be 
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shown  to  haT6  some  neoessaiy  connection  with  righteousness 
of  character.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  be  established  in  the 
minds  oi  men. 

There  are  doctrinal  statements,  which  pozde  and  bewilder, 
which  are  in  reality  excrescences  on  the  faith  and  must  be  cast 
away  by  the  natural  and  healthy  action  of  the  syst^.  There  are 
doctrinal  statements,  which  once  were  trae  and  did  vast  good 
and  yet  were  only  temporary  aspects  of  the  trath.  There  are  men 
living  by  them  stiU,  as  men  are  still  seeing  the  light  of  the  stars 
extinguished  in  the  heavens  long  ago.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  temporary  statements  will  disappear,  and  when  their  light 
goes  out  it  will  be  of  all  importance  that  they  recognize  the  sun 
by  whose  light  these  accidental  and  temporary  points  of  its  exhi- 
bition have  been  shining. 

This  sun  of  all  truth  is  the  person  of  Christ.  The  characteris- 
tic of  our  modem  Christianity,  which  correlates  it  with  all  apos- 
tolic times,  is  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  a  person  in  place  of 
belief  in  doctrines  as  the  essence  and  test  of  Christian  life.  This 
is  the  simplicity  and  unity  by  which  the  Gospel  can  become  effec- 
tive. These  are  the  ideas  of  Christianity  which  are  in  conflict 
to-day,  —  one  magnifying  doctrine  whose  great  sin  is  heresy ;  the 
other  magnifying  obedience.  To  follow  the  latter  is  in  these 
days,  I  think,  the  best  method  of  dealing  in  the  pulpit  with 
popular  skepticism.  The  superiority  of  this  method,  whose  essence 
is  the  personal  relationship  with  Christ,  lies  in  this  —  that  it 
offers  ''the  highest  picture  of  the  combination  of  stability  with 
progress  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  conception  is 
always  sacrificing  stability  to  progress  or  progress  to  stability." 

In  this  connection  he  takes  oooasion  to  speak  of  the  subject 
of  Christian  Unity :  — 

I  do  not  see  the  slightest  promise  in  any  dimmest  distance  of 
what  is  called  the  organic  unity  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of 
episcopacy  or  any  other  basis.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  chance 
of  the  entire  harmonizing  of  Christian  doctrine  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  —  that  dream  which  men  have  dreamed  ever  since 
Christ  ascended  into  Heaven,  that  sight  which  no  man's  eye  has 
seen  in  any  age.  But  I  do  see  signs  that,  keeping  their  different 
thoughts  concerning  Him  and  His  teachings,  men,  loyal  to  Christ, 
owning  His  love,  trusting  His  love,  may  be  united  in  the  only 
union  which  is  really  valuable  wherever  His  blessed  name  is 
known.     In  that  union,  and  in  that  alone,  can  I  find  myself  truly 
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one  alike  with  Peter  and  with  Paul,  alike  with  Origen  and  Atha- 
nasios  and  Augustine,  alike  with  Luther  and  with  Zwingle  and 
with  Calyin  and  with  St.  Francis  and  with  Bishop  Andrews  and 
with  Dr.  Channing,  alike  with  the  prelate  who  ordains  me  and 
with  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  brother  who  is  trying  to  bring  men 
to  the  same  Christ  in  the  same  street  where  I  am  working.  And 
no  union  which  wiU  not  include  all  these  ought  wholly  to  satisfy 
us,  beoaui^  no  other  will  wholly  satisfy  the  last  great  prayer  of 
Jesus. 

The  essay  offers  some  practioal  suggestions.  Since  the 
popular  skepticism  is  one  in  character  with  the  skepticism  of 
the  scholars  and  of  the  schools,  therefore  the  Christian  min- 
ister should  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  thought.  He  urges  the  importance  of  preaching 
Christ,  but  would  enlarge  its  range.  There  must  be  no  sacri- 
fice of  the  intellect. 

The  Giristian  minister  should  be  so  familiar  with  what  men 
are  thinking  and  believing  that  he  can  know  the  currents  of  pre« 
sent  thought,  see  where  they  cross  and  oppose,  where  they  may 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  tiie  thought  of  Christ.  This  familiar- 
ity is  something  which  must  be  constantly  kept  up  in  the  active 
ministry.  But  its  foundations  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  theological 
school. 

And  so  he  concludes  with  this  statement  of  his  attitude :  — 

My  one  great  comprehensive  answer  then  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  dealing  in  the  pulpit  with  popular  skepti- 
cism ?  is  really  this :  Make  known  and  real  to  men  by  every  means 
you  can  command  the  personal  Christ,  not  doctrine  about  Him, 
but  Him ;  strike  at  the  tyranny  of  the  physical  life  by  the  power 
of  His  spiritual  presence.  Let  faith  mean,  make  faith  mean, 
trusting  Him  and  trying  to  obey  Him.  Call  any  man  a  Chris- 
tian who  is  following  Him.  Denounce  no  error  as  fatal  which 
does  not  separate  a  soul  from  Him.  0£Fer  Him  to  the  world  as 
He  offered  and  is  forever  offering  Himself. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

1879 

TBE   BOHLEN  LEGTUBES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS 

The  Boblen  Lectures  on  the  ^*  Influence  of  Jesos "  were 
pnblished  in  1879.  This  work  most  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Phillips  Brooks's  most  important  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  theological  science.  More  even  than  his  lectures 
on  Preaching  may  it  be  said  to  be  his  autobiography.  He 
has  here  expressed  himself  most  fully  in  describing  his  own 
inner  life  and  the  deeper  motives  which  inspired  his  preach- 
ing. Incidentally,  also,  he  has  spoken  upon  many  important 
points  correlated  to  his  main  theme.  The  treatise  is  a  small 
one,  allowing  little  opportunity  for  expansion,  but  the  expan- 
sion will  be  found  in  his  sermons. 

It  is  now  nearly  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  since  this 
treatise  was  given  to  the  world.  Issues  then  living  have 
been  determined  and  new  ones  have  arisen.  The  book  has 
fulfilled  its  true  mission  in  meeting  a  widespread  popular 
need  and  in  changing  the  trend  of  religious  thought.  Its  large 
circulation  bears  witness  to  its  influence.  But  it  requires 
some  comment  here  in  order  to  bring  out  its  full  significance, 
to  show  wherein  its  power  lay  in  meeting  the  age, — in  closing 
a  chapter  of  confusion  and  contradiction  in  religious  thought 
as  well  as  introducing  a  new  era  in  religious  life.  To  those 
who  are  passing  through  the  mood  of  the  last  generation  the 
book  has  still  a  special  mission.  But  it  has  also  certain  en- 
during qualities  which  secure  its  permanent  place  in  religious 
literature. 

And  in  the  first  place,  to  touch  upon  its  autobiographical 
value,  it  shows  this  to  have  been  the  main  characteristic 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  whether  as  a  man  or  as  a  preacher  and 
theologian, — that  he  was  from  the  first  in  search  of  a 
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stronger  religion  and  a  stronger  Christ  than  the  age  pre- 
sented. He  needed  it  first  for  himself  and  then  for  others. 
His  powerful  tnmultuoas  nature  cried  out  for  streng^  for 
some  one  to  obey,  whose  will  would  subdue  him  and  bring 
him  into  the  captivity  wherein  lies  perfect  freedom.  There 
is  a  passage  in  his  essay  on  the  ^*  Pulpit  and  Popular  Skep- 
ticism" which  must  be  taken  not  only  as  his  appeal  to 
others,  but  as  the  outcry  of  his  own  soul,  where  he  calls  for  a 
powerful  Christ,  ^^  a  Christ  so  completely  powerful  that  once 
perfectly  present  with  a  human  soul  He  must  master  it  and 
it  must  yield  to  Him.  If  the  reason  why  men  doubt  Him  is 
that  they  do  not,  cannot,  will  not,  see  Him,  then  I  think  it 
must  be  certain  that  what  they  need  is  a  completer,  more 
living  presentation  of  His  personality,  so  that  He  shall  stand 
before  them  and  claim  what  always  was  His  claim,  ^  Believe 
in  Me,'  —  not  *  Believe  this  or  that  about  Me,'  but  ^  Believe 
in  Me.' "  ^  Like  all  great  men  and  strong  natures,  PhiUips 
Brooks  could  live  only  in  contact  with  strength  and  greatness. 
For  this  reason  he  had  been  fascinated  by  Carlyle,  by  the 
study  of  Mohammed  and  Luther  and  Cromwell,  —  men  to 
whom  he  had  first  been  introduced  in  ^^  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship."  But  as  Carlyle  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  great  men  in  history,  so  also  did  Phillips  Brooks 
become  disenchanted  with  Carlyle.  For  Carlyle  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  we  need  not  here  discuss  for  what  reason,  the 
strongest  man  in  history.  There  is  one  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings where  one  would  have  expected  at  least  some  allusion 
to  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  made.  The 
passage  may  be  given  as  indicating  the  point  where  Phillips 
Brooks  made  his  departure  from  the  famous  teacher.  It  is 
a  passage  significant  also  as  showing  how  men  were  content 
with  talking  about  a  situation  without  explaining  it :  — 

How  did  Gmstianity  arise  and  spread  abroad  among  men? 
Was  it  by  institutions  and  establishments  and  well-arranged  system 
of  mechanism?  Not  so;  on  the  contrary,  in  all  past  and  existing 
institutions  for  those  ends,  its  divine  Spirit  has  invariably  been 
found  to  languish  and  decay.     It  arose  in  the  majestic  deeps  of 

^  Gf  .  E$$ay$  and  Addreuei,  p.  75. 
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man's  soul;  and  was  spread  abroad  by  tbe  ^'preaehing  of  tbe 
word,"  by  simple,  altogether  natural  and  indiyidual  e£Eort8,  and 
flew,  like  hallowed  fire,  from  heart  to  heart,  till  all  were  purified 
and  illuminated  by  it;  and  its  heavenly  light  shone,  as  it  still 
shines,  and  as  son  or  star  will  ever  shine,  through  the  whole  dark 
destinies  of  man.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  how  early  a  period  FhillipB 
Brooks  fastened  upon  the  truth  which  was  to  underlie  and 
oontarol  his  thinking.  He  had  begun  his  studies  for  the 
ministry  with  some  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether  the 
preacher  could  wield  the  power  which  the  times  demanded. 
He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preacher's  influence 
depended  on  his  character  as  a  man,  that  truth  was  contar- 
gious  through  personality.  Thus  in  a  sermon  preached  so 
early  as  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  text,  St.  John 
xiv.  6 :  ^^  I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,"  he  had 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  defect  of  the  age  was  its 
tendency  to  seek  after  abstract  truth  divested  of  personal 
relations :  — 

I  maintain  that  all  such  impersonal  troth,  when  it  is  acquired, 
however  much  it  may  do  for  the  sharpening  and  stocking  the 
brains  and  improving  the  outward  conditions  of  mankind,  is  as 
bad  as  useless  as  far  as  any  immediate  efEect  upon  the  character 
and  temperament  is  concerned.  All  troth  must  be  brought,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  through  a  personal  medium.  Which  of  us 
can  dare  to  say  that  he  would  hold  the  most  effective  troths  that 
he  believes  in  just  as  much  and  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  does 
now,  if  they  had  come  to  him  anonymously,  if  they  had  reached 
him  so  that  he  could  not  doubt  their  troth,  but  resting  on  no  fellow 
man's  authority;  if  some  night  the  stars  had  spelt  out  the  story 
in  their  ordered  courses,  or  it  had  woven  itself  in  the  filmy  tissues 
of  a  dream,  or  the  morning  winds  had  awaked  us  with  it,  as  they 
blew  their  message  across  our  sleep  ?  We  have  some  personality 
behind  them  all;  a  mother's  voice  yet  trembles  in  them,  a  father's 
authority  makes  them  solemn,  a  teacher's  enthusiasm  will  not  let 
us  count  them  trivial,  and  so  they  first  have  gained  and  so  they 
still  hold  their  great  power  over  us. 

Yes,  it  is  the  personal  power  that  is  mighty  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  merely  a  difference  between  different  orders  of  minds,  that 
the  higher  are  more  moved  by  abstract  truth,  while  the  lower,  the 

1  Cailyle,  MUcellanies,  toL  ii  p.  242. 
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great  mass  of  mankind,  are  open  only  to  the  more  palpable  touch 
of  personal  power.  That  is  the  conceit  of  colture.  All  men  are 
influenced  mostly  by  embodied  truth,  by  tmth  coming  to  them 
through  some  relation  of  a  fellow  man.  .   .  . 

The  trouble  which  so  many  have  in  finding  any  power  in  the 
truths  that  they  believe  is,  that  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Chris- 
tianity is  to  multitudes  of  people  a  purely  abstract  system.  It 
has  lost  its  personal  aspect.  But  Christianity  is  what?  The 
service  of  Christ.  Its  very  essence  is  its  personality.  It  is  all 
built  about  a  person.  Take  Him  out  and  it  all  falls  to  pieces. 
Just  because  He  hoe  been  taken  out  of  the  religion  which  nuiny  of 
us  call  our  Christianity,  just  for  that  reason  is  our  Christianity 
a  poor  thing  of  the  remote  brain,  bringing  no  peace  to  our  hearts, 
and  no  strength  to  our  hands,  no  comfort  to  our  sorrows,  and  no 
benediction  to  our  joy.^ 

With  such  a  conviction  in  his  mind  he  had  rejected  die 
conception  of  Christ  offered  by  Strauss  in  bis  ^^  Leben  Jeso," 
where  the  Christ-idea  was  presented  as  the  essential  thing, 
and  His  personality  of  no  account ;  so  that  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  in  the  result  if  Christ  had  been  the  product  of 
a  mythical  tendency,  not  an  actual  personage,  but  a  creation 
of  tiie  human  mind,  at  a  moment  when  the  tides  of  human 
aspiration  were  flowing  strongly.  All  this  now  seems  remote. 
It  has  become  bard  to  understand  that  such  a  view  should 
have  been  put  forth  by  a  serious  thinker.  But  the  work 
of  Strauss,  in  its  first  form,  and  translated  by  George  Eliot, 
had  great  vogue  in  the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Again,  Phillips  Bro<^  felt  repugnance  for  the  conception 
of  Christ  in  Benan's  *^  Vie  de  Jesu,"  where  Christ  is  drawn  as 
an  amiable  creature,  full  of  soft  and  tender  sentiment,  with 
no  strong  deflnite  purpose  of  a  mission  to  the  world,  acted 
upon  from  without,  changing  His  attitude,  involving  himself 
in  contradiction  and  inconsistency,  full  of  charming  naive 
impressions,  but  in  his  softness  possessing  strength.  It  is 
said  of  the  author  that  when  the  (Germans  were  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  he.  stood  at  a  window  watching  the  careless  people 

^  Gf.  Th€  Uutage  qf  Ckrigt  to  Mamhood^  being  ike  WiUiam  Belden  Nol)k 
Lecturee  for  1808,  p.  12,  where  this  pMnge  is  referred  to  in  a  study  of  Phfllipe 
Brooks. 
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as  they  came  and  went,  and  remarked,  ^^  Yoila  ce  qm  nous 
saayera,  e'est  la  mollesse  de  oette  population/' 

It  was  in  1866  that  the  book  ^  Ecoe  Homo  "  appeared,  by 
the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Seeley,  to  which  no  one  gave  more 
earnest  welcome  than  Phillips  Brooks.  It  may  be  called  the 
English  *^  Life  of  Jesus "  as  compared  with  the  works  of 
Benan  and  Strauss.  It  took  English  ground  in  discussing 
the  subject,  rendering  the  verdict  of  cool  common  sense  by 
an  inquirer  who  brushed  aside  as  irrelevant  the  difficulties 
created  by  Biblical  criticism.  The  author  refused  to  discuss 
the  actualitfr  or  the  possibilitfr  of  the  miracles,  or  whether 
John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  Luke  or  Matthew 
borrowed  from  Mark,  or  what  were  the  sources  of  Mark,  or 
when  exactly  these  narratives  were  written.  He  simpty 
assumed  that  they  were  in  the  main  trustworthy,  and  that 
the  disciples  believed  that  Christ  worked  miracles.  This 
assumption  was  sufficient  for  his  argument.  One  element  in 
the  strength  of  the  book  lay  in  this,  that  when  the  author 
had  presented  the  picture  of  Christ,  it  so  expliuned  and 
justified  the  Christ  of  history  that  difficulties  about  the  nar- 
ratives and  sources  no  longer  embarrassed.  A  strong  man, 
the  strongest  man  in  history,  with  a  dear  view  of  His  purpose 
from  the  moment  He  began  to  teach ;  no  mere  teacher  uttering 
placidly  His  sentiments,  but  from  the  first  assuming  the  posi* 
tion  of  an  authoritative  lawgiver,  enforcing  His  word  by 
the  most  powerful  of  sanctions,  calling  into  existence  a  society, 
l^islating  for  that  society  to  the  end  of  time,  —  this  was  in 
outline  the  Christ  in  the  pages  of  ''Ecce  Homo."  ''The 
achievement  of  Christ  in  founding  by  His  single  will  and 
power  a  structure  so  durable  and  so  universal  is  like  no 
other  achievement  which  history  records.  The  masterpieces 
of  the  men  of  action  are  coarse  and  common  in  comparison 
with  it,  and  the  masterpieces  of  speculation  fiimsy  and  unsub- 
stantiaL  When  we  speak  of  it  the  commonplaces  of  admi- 
ration fail  us  altogether."  ^ 

The  welcome  which  Phillips  Brooks  gave  to  ''  Ecce  Homo  " 
did  not  mean  that  he  accepted  its  presentation  of  Christ  as 
1  Cf  .  Am.  •d.  p.  864. 
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complete  or  finaL  We  shall  see  tiiat  the  total  pioture  of 
Jesus  in  his  mind  after  years  of  reflection  was  quite  different. 
But  it  included  at  least  the  conception  of  strength  and 
authority,  and  also  the  method,  which  waived  the  questions 
raised  by  Biblical  criticism  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticitfr  of  New  Testament  writings,  as  having  no  practi- 
cal bearing  upon  the  final  issue  or  on  the  work  of  the 
preacher.  He  followed  the  conflicts  of  scholarship  on  these 
points,  but  never  allowed  them  to  embarrass  his  mind. 

When  Phillips  Brooks  came  to  Boston  in  1869  he  found 
that  the  New  England  Transcendentalnts  had  left  their  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind.  This  brilliant  group  of  scholars 
and  thinkers  were  asking  the  question.  What  is  truth,  and 
what  are  the  canons  for  determining  its  authority?  The 
answer  uniformly  given  was  that  the  authority  was  within 
Ae  soul,  and  faith  was  the  direct  vision  of  the  truth.  This 
was  positive  teaching,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  large  nega- 
tions. No  special  unique  authority  was  accorded  to  the  books 
of  Scripture  or  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Christ  was  spoken 
of  with  respect  and  even  reverence  as  a  great  teacher,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  conventionalities  of  transcendental  speech 
to  associate  Him  with  others,  more  particularly  with  Socrates 
or  Plato.  It  became  a  sort  of  commonplace  among  them  to 
speak  of  ^^  Socrates  and  Jesus  and  Mohammed."  It  is  said  of 
one  of  those  eminent  among  this  brilliant  school  of  thinkers 
and  talkers  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  speaking  before  a 
small  audience,  he  ventured  to  place  himself  in  the  same 
category,  —  ^^  Socrates,  Jesus,  and  myself."  He  even  de- 
clared that  he  was  willing  to  make  the  words  of  Jesus  his 
own,  and  to  proclaim,  ^^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
When  one  of  his  audience  d^nurred,  querying  whether  he 
would  be  believed  if  he  made  such  a  proclamation,  his  reply 
was  that  such  a  demurrer  could  only  come  from  anunregener- 
ate  Calvinist. 

The  Transcendental  school  had  found  its  chief  religious 
exponent  in  Boston  in  Theodore  Parker  (1860).  He  ac- 
cepted its  principle  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  inward, 
individual  assurance  of  truth  was  its  highest  and  sole  author- 
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ily.  He  was  a  oourageons  man,  fightmg  lus  way  through 
great  difficulties  in  heroio  fashion.  But  he  beoame  entangled  in 
oontroyers J ;  his  tone  grew  more  aggressive  and  vehement  as 
he  assumed  tiie  position  of  an  iconoclast  He  made  no  effort 
to  appreciate  his  opponent's  attituda  He  did  not  recognize 
that  sober  combination  of  the  transcendental  principle  with 
historic  Christianitj  which  gave  distinction  and  influence  to 
Coleridge,  marking  a  new  era  in  the  theology  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  his  vehement  desire  to  enforce  the  truth  he 
saw  he  made  utterances  which  did  him  injustice,  and  taken 
without  qualification  did  injury  to  otiiers.  Here  are  passages 
frcHn  his  famous  sermon  on  ^^The  Transient  and  the  Per- 
manent in  Christianity "  which  reveal  at  once  his  strength 
and  weakness :  — 

That  pore  ideal  religion  which  Jesus  saw  on  the  mount  of  his 
vision  and  lived  out  in  the  lowly  life  of  a  Galilean  peasant ;  which 
transforms  his  cross  into  an  emblem  of  all  that  is  holiest  on  earth ; 
which  makes  sacred  the  ground  he  trod  and  is  dearest  to  the  best 
of  men,  most  true  to  what  is  truest  in  them, — cannot  pass  away. 
Let  men  improve  never  so  far  in  civilization,  or  soar  never  so 
high  on  the  wings  of  religion  and  love,  they  never  can  outgo  the 
flight  of  truth  and  Christianity.     It  will  always  be  above  them. 

Yet  in  this  same  sermon  he  denies  that  the  truth  which 
Jesus  taught  depended  on  His  personalitfr  for  its  propagating 
power  in  the  world :  — 

Almost  every  sect  that  has  ever  been  makes  Christianity  rest 
on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  and  not  the  immutable  truth 
of  the  doctrines  themselves  or  the  authority  of  God  who  sent  him 
into  the  world.  Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  why 
moral  and  religious  truths  should  rest  for  their  support  on  the 
personal  authority  of  their  revealer,  any  more  than  the  truths  of 
science  on  that  of  him  who  makes  them  known  first  or  most 
dearly.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
rest  on  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus  more  than  the  axioms  of 
geometry  rest  on  the  personal  authority  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes. 
The  authority  of  Jesus,  as  of  all  teachers,  one  would  naturally 
think,  must  rest  on  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  not  their  truth  on 
his  authority.^ 

^  D%$oour9e  of  MaUen  pertaining  to  BeHgian^  p.  244,  Barton,  •d.  1842. 
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Even  Parker's  friends  and  Bympathizers  were  disturbed  by 
this  last  statement  Mr.  Martineaa  called  it  a  ^^  painful  para- 
dox,'' intimating  that  he  used  language  in  other  places  ine<»i- 
sistent  with  it.  But  Parker  was  on  fire  with  his  conviction 
that  every  soul  should  be  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  truth  in 
virtue  of  the  gift  of  immediate  vision.  Painful  though  the 
paradox  might  be,  he  repeated  it  in  his  later  ^^  Discourse  of 
Beligion,"  and  in  more  intense  and  aggravated  form,  ^If 
Christianity  be  true  at  all  it  would  be  just  as  true  if  Herod 
or  Catiline  had  taught  it" 

Phillips  Brooks  sought  to  avoid  eontroveny,  and  his  book 
on  the  ^* Influence  of  Jesus"  is  impersonal,  reviewing  the 
religious  situation  of  his  time,  yet  mentioning  no  names  or 
treatises,  although  familiar  with  them  alL  But  the  following 
passage  from  its  opening  pages,  where  he  states  his  purpose, 
shows  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  resist  the  disintegrating 
tendency  in  the  popular  mind,  springing  from  the  belief  that 
the  personal  character  of  the  teacher  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  message :  — 

What  is  the  power  of  Christianity  over  mankind,  its  scarce,  its 
character,  its  issue  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  wish  to  study 
with  you  in  these  four  lectures  I  have  been  invited  to  deliver. 
...  I  have  been  led  to  think  of  Christianity  and  to  speak  of  it, 
at  least  in  these  lectures,  not  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  but  as 
a  personal  force,  behind  which  and  in  which  there  lies  one 
great  and  inspiring  idea,  idiich  it  is  the  work  of  the  personal 
force  to  impress  upon  the  life  of  man,  with  which  the  personal 
force  is  always  struggling  to  fill  mankind.  The  personal  force  is 
the  nature  of  Jesus,  full  of  humanity,  foil  of  divinity,  and  power- 
ful with  a  love  for  man  which  combines  in  itself  every  element 
that  enters  into  love  of  the  completest  kind.  .  .  .  Every  num's 
power  is  his  idea  multiplied  by  and  projected  through  his  per- 
sonality. The  special  actions  which  he  does  are  only  the  points 
at  which  his  power  shows  itself.  .  •  .  The  power  of  Jesus  is  the 
idea  of  Jesus  multiplied  and  projected  tlu*ough  the  person  of 
Jesus.  .  .  .  The  message  entrusted  to  the  Son  of  God  when  He 
came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  not  only  something  which 
He  knew  and  taught;  it  was  something  which  He  was.  .  •  . 
The  idea  and  the  person  are  so  mingled  that  we  cannot  separate 
them.  He  is  the  truth,  and  whoever  receives  Him  becomes  the 
son  of  God.^ 

^  Influence  of  JenUt  pp.  12, 18. 
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And  again,  in  another  passage,  he  makes  this  more  definite 
allusion,  ^^  Not  from  simple  brain  to  simple  brain,  as  the  rea- 
soning of  Eadid  comes  to  its  students,  but  from  total  charac- 
ter to  total  character,  comes  the  New  Testament  from  Ood  to 


man."i 

^e  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  when  we 
turn  to  the  note-book,  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  is  seen  making 
tiie  preparation  for  his  book  on  tiie  ^*  Influence  of  Jesus." 
He  rarely  changed  his  plan  when  he  had  once  fixed  upon  it ; 
but  in  ihis  case  he  made  a  notable  change.  He  had  intended 
to  call  his  subject  ^^  Faith  and  Lif e.^  The  respeddye  lectures 
were  to  be  entitled  (1)  " Faith  and  Morals ; "  (2)  "Faith 
and  Society ; "  (8)  ''  Faith  in  Belaidon  to  Pain  and  Plea- 
nu^;"  (4)  "Faith  and  the  Intellectual  life.''  He  drew  up 
a  synopsis  of  each  lecture,  rich  in  spiritual  suggestiveness. 
His  object  was  a  defence  of  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  life.  Then  suddenly,  and  as  it  would  seem  at  the  last 
moment,  he  changed  his  subject,  and  hastily  modified  the 
plan  of  treatment.  He  may  have  felt  that  this  first  scheme 
was  weak  in  that  it  put  him  in  controversial  or  defensive 
attitude,  not  the  most  effective  method  of  accomplishing 
his  aim.  As  he  came  closer  to  his  task  the  real  motive  which 
inspired  him  was  growing  more  clear  and  definite.  Behind 
the  Christian  faith  and  life  stood  the  Christ.  To  give 
the  portrait  of  Him  anew  to  the  world  was  better  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view.  Here  are  some  of  the  sentences  from 
his  note-book  which  betray  first  the  working  of  his  mind :  — 

For  centuries  the  Christian  faith  has  been  and  stiU  is  making 
life.  We  have  Life  from  which  to  tell  what  the  faith  is  and 
Faith  to  tell  what  the  life  most  be.  What  is  Gbristianity  that 
it  makes  sach  men  as  these  ? 

How  far  may  we  legitimately  think  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  social  and  personal  life  of  Christendom  b  dae  to  Christian 
Faith?  Very  largely.  Point  to  church,  Bible,  uniqueness  of 
Christendom,  and  unwillingness  of  all  men  to  disown  first  Chris- 
tian ideas. 

The  Faith  and  the  Man,  then,  we  want  to  trace  in  relation  to 
one  another.  The  Faith  we  find  in  the  Book  to  which  the  heart 
1  Influence  o/JeiUifj^^M. 
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of  man  has  always  returned  more  truly  than  it  thinks.  The  man 
we  find  in  History.  —  Obserration  and  consciousness.  —  There  are 
two  qnestions  —  What  has  Christianity  made  of  man  ?  and  Whftt^ 
when  it  is  freed  from  all  hindrance  and  given  its  full  power,  can  it 
make  of  him  ? 

Such  an  inquiry,  it  will  be  seen,  was  too  vast,  and  almost 
beyond  human  capacity  to  execute.  Still  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  was  in  his  mind,  nor  could  it  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce fruit.  It  was  a  larger  background,  vague,  perhaps,  and 
unexplored  in  all  its  subtle  unperceived  relations,  yet  rein- 
forcements came  from  it  at  every  turn.  The  thing  to  do,  the 
simplest  and  yet  the  truest,  the  method  which  could  not  be 
questioned,  was  to  study  the  influence  of  Jesus  as  the  seed 
which  had  been  actually  lodged  in  the  heart  of  humanity. 

The  lectures  were  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  for 
the  time  at  his  disposal  was  short.  They  were  begun  at  the 
Christmas  season,  when  the  claims  of  parish  and  social  life 
were  most  pressing,  but  he  brought  to  them  the  pre{)aration 
of  years.  He  wrote  them  out  of  his  own  soul,  full  of 
emotion  and  intellectual  fervor.  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
here  condensed,  a  sermon  in  a  paragraph ;  such,  for  example, 
as  he  preached  when  Principal  Tulloch  was  listening,  with  its 
flash  of  insight  and  reality.  The  constant  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  life  of  Christ,  wherein  he  had  gained  more  than  he 
could  give  in  yearly  Bible  class  or  Lenten  meditations,  or 
Wednesday  evening  lectures,  was  yielding  its  unsuspected 
contributions.  The  book  was  done  in  haste,  but  it  was  the 
product  of  the  long,  slow  processes  of  life. 

And  still  another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned,  most 
important  of  all.  As  he  wrote  his  heart  was  very  tender,  for 
he  was  passing  through  a  great  sorrow  in  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  his  father.  That  event  in  his  experience  left  its 
impression  on  his  theology,  for  his  theology  was  the  reflex  of 
the  revelation  of  life. 

It  is  intended  in  these  remarks  that  follow  to  ]>oint  out 
some  features  of  the  book,  in  its  methods  and  conclusions, 
which  will  throw  light  on  the  position  that  Phillips  Brooks 
occupied  in  his  age.    In  the  first  place,  he  attempted  the 
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portrayal  of  a  strong  Christ,  whose  mastery  was  capable  of 
dominating  eyery  sonl,  and  of  sabdoing  all  humanity  to  Him- 
self. To  this  end  he  boldly  identified  the  personality  of 
Jesos  with  the  essence  of  His  religion.  By  personality  he 
onderstood  the  inmost  nature  and  character,  tiiat  within  a 
man  which  rules  the  life.  He  had  brought  out  this  truth 
in  his  ^*  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  and  elsewhere  in  his  writ- 
ings. But  now  he  drags  it  once  more  into  the  foreground  of 
a  great  picture,  holding  it  up  to  his  hearers  with  tireless 
energy,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  eloquent  conviction. 
Others  had  thought  of  it,  perhaps  only  a  few  would  haye  denied 
it.  But  everything  depends  on  the  prominence  which  is  given 
to  a  principle.  This  is  originality,  this  constitutes  power,  to 
make  a  truth  supreme  through  the  setting  which  is  given  it. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  new  truth.  Here  lay  the  distinctive  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  predecessors.  It  was  not 
enough  to  present  Christ  as  a  moral  Guide,  uttering  ethical 
precepts  worthy  of  obedience ;  nor  as  the  Master,  imparting 
knowledge  and  conveying  information  about  the  spiritual 
world.  He  was  indeed  the  TFay,  and  He  was  the  Truths 
but  He  was  these  because  He  was  first  the  Life. 

This  principle  of  the  identification  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  with  his  message,  the  culmination  of  precept  and  of 
truth  in  a  life,  might  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  formula, 
another  shibboleth  in  religion,  an  idea  abstract  and  unprofit- 
able, unless  the  secret  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  could  be  un- 
veiled, and  become  the  living  possession  of  humanitfr.  This  was 
the  task,  undertaken  in  the  ^*  Influence  of  Jesus,"  to  present 
the  idea  which  inspired  EQm,  the  clue  to  His  divine  conscious- 
ness, and  the  motive  of  His  acts.  This  inspiring  idea  is  ^*  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  childhood  of  every  man  in  Him." 

Upon  the  race  and  upon  the  individual,  Jesus  is  always  bring- 
ing into  more  and  more  perfect  revelation  the  certain  truth  that 
man  and  every  man  is  the  child  of  God.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
work  of  the  Incarnation.  A  hundred  other  statements  regarding 
it,  regarding  Him  who  was  incarnate  are  true ;  but  all  statements 
concerning  Him  hold  their  truth  within  this  truth,  —  that  Jesus 
came  to  restore  the  fact  of  God's  fittherhood  to  man's  knowledge 
and  to  its  central  place  of  power  over  man's  life  (p.  12). 
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There  is  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Bohlen  Lectures  when 
compared  with  the  Yale  Lectures  on  the  ^^Teaching  of  Beli- 
gion.''  Then  religion  had  been  defined  to  be  the  life  of  man  in 
gratitude,  obedience,  and  growing  likeness  to  Christ.  Now 
it  is  conceived  as  the  ^^  relation  of  childhood  and  fatherhood 
between  man  and  Ood." 

Man  is  the  child  of  God  by  nature.  He  is  ignorant  and  rebel- 
lions —  the  prodigal  child  of  God ;  but  his  ignorance  and  rebellion 
never  break  that  first  relationship.  It  b  always  a  child  ignorant 
of  his  Father;  always  a  child  rebellious  against  his  Father. 
That  is  what  makes  Uie  tragedy  of  human  history^  and  always 
prevents  human  sin  from  becoming  an  insignificant  and  squalid 
thing.  To  reassert  the  childhood  and  fittherhood  as  an  unloet 
truth,  and  to  reestablish  its  power  as  the  central  fact  of  life;  to 
tell  men  that  they  were,  and  to  make  them  actually  to  be,  the  sons 
of  God  —  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  and  the 
shaping  power  of  his  life.   .   .  . 

It  is  more  important  than  we  often  think,  that  we  should  grasp 
the  general  idea,  the  general  purpose,  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
Gospels  become  to  us  a  new  book  when  we  no  longer  read  them 
merely  as  the  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  one  who,  with  a  great,  kind 
heart,  went  through  the  world  promiscuously  doing  good  as  oppor- 
tunities occurred  to  Him.  The  drifting  and  haphazard  currents 
gather  themselves  together,  and  we  are  borne  on  with  the  full  and 
enthusiastic  impulse  of  a  great  river  which  knows  itself  and  knows 
the  sea  it  seeks.  And  when  the  ruling  idea  is  this  which  fills  the 
life  of  Jesus,  it  is  doubly  true  that  only  by  clearly  seizing  it  can 
we  get  at  the  heart  and  meaning  of  His  life  (pp.  16,  17). 

It  had  been  the  usage  in  the  Evangelical  school,  in  which 
Mr.  Brooks  was  reared,  to  speak  only  of  the  baptized  or  the 
regenerate  as  the  children  of  Grod.  The  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  grace  by  which  the  change  was  accomplished  that  made  a 
man  a  child  of  God,  who  before  the  change  was  not  entitled 
to  the  name.  Phillips  Brooks  did  not  deny  the  change,  nor 
its  necessity;  he  affirmed  it  in  all  his  preaching,  declaring  it 
to  be  wrought  of  Grod.  But  he  builds  upon  the  antecedent 
truth  that  every  man  is  the  child  of  God  by  nature.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  child  by  nature  that  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing the  child  by  grace.  In  making  this  truth  a  first  principle 
in  his  teaching,  he  was  not  departing  from,  but  rather  reaffirm- 
ing what  the  Church  of  England,  followed  by  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Chuich  in  America,  had  asserted  in  its  standards. 
There  were  those  in  the  Anglican  Church  who  had  preceded 
him  in  building  on  this  truth, — Maurice  and  Bobertson, 
Ewing,  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  many  others.  He  differed 
from  them,  if  he  differed  at  all,  in  making  it  the  basis  of  his 
powerful  appeal  in  the  pulpit,  as  also  in  mftlring  it  the  cen- 
tral point  from  which  by  necessary  inference  proceeded  all 
other  religious  teaching.  He  brought  together  nature  and 
grace,  the  creation  and  the  redemption,  in  organic  relation- 
ship. All  men  alike  everywhere  inherited  in  virtue  of  their 
birthright  the  privilege  to  pray,  ^*Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven." 

Sorely,  we  cannot  be  wrong  if  we  say  positiyely  that  to  Christ 
himself  the  truth  that  man  was  God's  child  by  nature  was  the 
great  fact  of  man's  existence ;  and  the  desire  that  man  might  be 
God's  child  in  reality  was  the  motive  of  His  own  life  and  work 
(p.  20). 

The  merit  and  power  of  this  idea  of  divine  fatiierhood 
revealed  in  the  natural  order  and  carried  up  into  the  spiritual 
is  seen  first  in  Christian  morality.  Ethics  have  often  been 
separated  from  religion.     Phillips  Brooks  identifies  them. 

The  difference  between  Giristian  morality  and  any  other  which 
the  world  has  seen  does  not  consist  in  the  difference  of  its  pre- 
cepts, —  for  these  can  be  matched  in  no  other  codes ;  the  sub- 
stance and  power  of  moral  law  does  not  lie  in  its  commandments, 
but  in  the  conception  of  the  conunander  which  breathes  through  it 
and  giyes  it  life.  The  motive  of  all  the  injunctions  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  Father,  first  as  the  standard  of 
the  moral  life  enforced,  and  then  as  the  power  by  which  that 
standard  is  pursued  and  attained.  There  is  nothing  abstract  and 
cold.  Everything  shines  and  bums  with  personal  affection.  "Be 
ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  '^Love  your 
enemies,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father."  "Let  your 
light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  glorify  your  Father." 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  The  idea  of  God  which  fills  the  great  discourse  is  the 
idea  of  the  father. 

Most  men  have  held  separately  the  principles  of  authority 
and  reasonableness.     Lordship  and  comnuind  have  gone  with 
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kingship,  love  and  care  Iiave  been  associated  with  the  father- 
hood. Bnt  here  they  are  combined  as  organically  one. 
Kingship  in  its  primary  conception  means  fatherhood.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt  keeps  the  combination  of  reason  and 
authority,  the  essential  and  the  arbitrary,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  child's  obedience  in  the  earthly  household. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  felt,  as  we  have  read  those  sacred 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  how  exquisitely  these  two  lights  play 
through  them  and  harmonize  with  one  another,  —  the  light  tha^ 
comes  to  any  duty  from  the  command  of  Grod  that  we  should  do  it, 
and  the  light  which  the  same  duty  wins  because  we  ourselves  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  rig^t  thing  to  do  (p.  32). 

Here  is  a  passage  in  which  Phillips  Brooks  is  at  one  with 
those  who  have  asserted  the  arbitrary  sovereignty  of  God,  as 
if  in  its  very  arbitrariness  lay  its  charm,  —  Augustine  and 
Anselm,  Calvin  and  Edwards :  — 

The  essence  of  every  beatitude  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  yet 
the  human  heart  loves  to  hear  the  utterance  of  the  beatitudes  from 
the  mouth  of  €rod  as  if  they  were  His  arbitrary  enactments 
(p.  32). 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  earthly  home  wherein  is  learned 
the  reconciliation  between  the  arbitrary  will  and  the  awaken- 
ing mind  which  calls  for  the  reason  of  the  enactment :  — 

I  want  you  to  notice  that  this  interplay  of  essentialness  and 
arbitrariness  is  exactly  what  characterizes  every  tme  home  life, 
when  the  children  learn  truth  and  receive  commandments  front 
their  father.  The  child's  partial  and  growing  perception  that  it 
must  be  so  chimes  and  harmonizes  with  the  father's  injunction 
that  it  shall  be  so. 

All  this  is  so  simple  and  clear,  and  withal  satisfactory,  that 
one  does  not  at  first  realize  the  width  and  depth  of  the  abjrss 
he  is  bridging.  This  had  been  the  question  of  the  ages, 
dividing  the  schools  from  the  time  of  Aug^tine,  — whether 
the  arbitrary  will  in  God  takes  the  precedence  or  the  reason- 
ing mind?  Phillips  Brooks,  we  shall  see  it  more  plainly  as 
we  proceed,  tends  to  fuse  intellect  and  will  into  organic  unity ; 
bnt  yet  if  we  may  disting^h,  where  he  refused  to  make  the 
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distinotion,  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  uniyerse,  it  is 
will,  not  idea,  always  the  loving  will  of  the  Father. 

The  motive  of  ethics  is  the  fOial  sense;  and  the  standard  is 
likeness  to  Ood.  The  question  is  raised  whether  this  stan- 
dard be  intelligible  and  practicable.  The  answer  is  derived 
from  the  first  great  principle  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Otod  and 
the  sonship  of  every  man. 

It  18  in  the  fact  that  He  is  your  Father,  and  that  yon  are  His 
Child,  that  the  possibility  of  likeness  lies  and  that  the  kind  of 
possible  likeness  is  decreed.  Yon  are  to  be  like  Him  as  the  child 
is  like  the  father,  by  the  attainment  of  that  echo  of  the  Father's 
nature  which  is  the  child's  essential  inheritance.  Yon  are  to  be 
like  him  by  coming  to  that  expression  of  Him  which  is  the  tme 
idea  of  your  child  life.  Yon  are  to  fulfil  the  mrfnlfiHed  pro- 
gramme  of  your  own  life,  which  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  you 
are  a  child  of  Grod.  .  .  .  Man  is  to  retom  into  the  idea  of  his 
own  life  as  the  son  of  God.  He  is  to  be  equal  to  his  own  concep- 
tion, as  that  conception  is  written  in  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Be- 
ing from  whom  he  came  and  to  whom  he  belongs.  At  least,  that 
is  a  standard  whose  perpetual  presence  shaped  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  whom  He  was  trying  to  restore  (p.  36). 

He  sums  np  his  treatment  of  the  ethical  life  by  dwelling 
.  on  some  of  the  perpetual  marks  of  a  morality  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  such  a  faith.  First,  there  is  the  duty  of  senti- 
ment, —  thou  shalt  love.  He  notes  the  exaltation  of  senti- 
ment over  action,  —  the  action  valuable  as  the  utterance  of 
sentiment.  There  is  danger  of  weakness  here  and  of  senti- 
mentality, but  in  the  end  is  vitality  and  permanence.  No 
Christian  should  be  ashamed  of  this  quality  of  love  and  duty. 
Seoond,  the  harmony  between  the  absolute  standard  of 
goodness  and  the  various  responsibilities  of  men,  discrimina- 
tions which  yet  do  not  tamper  with  the  unchangeable  sanctity 
of  righteousness.  Third,  the  attainment  of  humility  by 
aspiration  and  not  by  depression.  And  fourth,  the  morality 
of  Jesus  as  involving  the  only  true  seoret  of  courage  and  of 
the  freedom  that  comes  from  courage.  Courage  is  a  positive 
thing,  not  merely  the  absence  of  fear,  but  ^^that  compactness 
and  dear  coherence  of  all  a  man's  faculties  and  powers  which 
makes  his  manhood  a  single  operative  unit  in  the  world." 
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What  is  now  known  as  ^*  sociology ''  had  not  then  attained 
the  prominence  which  it  has  since  reached.  The  late  F.  D. 
Maurice  had  been  the  leader  in  England  of  a  movement  called 
Christian  socialism,  destined  to  become  popular  among  the 
English  clergy  and  laity;  but  with  this  movement  Phillips 
Brooks  never  identified  himself.  He  noted  with  some  sur- 
prise and  regret,  in  his  later  visits  to  England,  that  the  rising 
generation  of  clergy  were  turning  aside  from  Maurice's 
theology  in  order  to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to 
social  studies  and  methods  of  social  reform.  He  deprecated 
the  change,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  waived  the  more 
vital  method,  out  of  which  alone  social  progress  must 
come,  —  a  confession,  also,  that  the  theological  and  religious 
problem  was  insoluble.  His  own  conception  of  social  develop- 
ment is  here  given :  — 

The  character  of  Christ's  own  reforming  spirit  was  clear 
enough.  He  said  that  he  wanted  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the 
agencies  which  he  here  found  in  the  world.  He  never  cared  to 
reshape  circumstances  until  he  had  regenerated  men.  He  let  the 
shell  stand  as  he  found  it  until  the  new  life  within  it  could  burst  it 
for  itself.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  me  to  see  how  thoroughly  His 
disciples  caught  His  method.  They  could  not  have  caught  it  so 
completely  and  so  soon  if  it  had  not  been  that  it  was  based  on  a 
large  principle,  if  it  had  not  been  more  than  a  special  method  or 
trick*  Almost  instantly,  as  soon  as  the  disciples  began  their  work, 
they  seem  to  have  been  filled  with  a  true  conception  of  its  divine 
method,  —  that  not  from  outside,  but  from  inside;  not  by  the 
remodelling  of  institutions,  but  by  the  change  of  character ;  not  by 
the  suppression  of  vices,  but  by  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  world 
was  to  be  saved.  That  truth  with  whose  vitality  all  modem  life 
has  flourished,  with  its  f orgetfulness  of  which  all  modem  history 
has  always  tended  to  corruption,  that  truth  only  dreamed  of  by  a 
few  spiritual  philosophers  in  the  ancient  world,  —  it  is  one  of  the 
marvellous  phenomena  of  human  thought,  that  it  should  have 
leaped  full  grown  to  life  with  the  first  of  Christianity.  A  few 
faint  flutterings  about  the  old  methods  of  repression,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  settle  at  once  to  the  new  methods  of  development 
(p.  253). 

But  Phillips  Brooks  was  alive  to  die  importance  of  the 
social  aspect  of  Christianity,  as  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of 
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tibe  ^^Influenoe  of  Jesus  on  ihe  Social  Life."  He  takes  the 
Madonna,  prominent  in  eeclesiaatical  art,  as  the  true  type  of 
the  Christian  religion,  rather  than  the  Sphinx,  cahn  and 
eternal  in  its  solitude.^  Both  reoognize  the  feminine  nature 
of  the  religious  instinct;  but  the  first  is  Christian  because 
so  truly  human;  *4t  has  not  lost  humanity  in  trying  to 
interpret  Deity."  *^A  father,  a  mother,  and  a  ddld  are 
there  in  the  scene  at  Bethlehem.  No  religion  which  began 
like  that  could  ever  lose  its  character."  The  first  unit  of 
human  life  is  the  personality  of  the  newborn  child,  the  second 
unit  is  the  family.  In  showing  what  Jesus  was  to  his  fellow 
men,  it  is  most  important  to  recognize  the  growth  in  his 
consciousness  from  childhood  to  manhood  mediated  by  the 
human  family. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  most  happy  sign  of  the  healthy  reality  which 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  gaining  in  men's  thoughts  in  these  modem 
dajBj  that  this  idea  of  the  development  of  His  consciousness,  the 
gradual  growth  into  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  His  own  nature, 
is  no  longer  an  idea  that  bewilders  and  shocks  the  believer  in  our 
Lord's  divinity.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  belief  in 
His  humanity.  .  .  •  The  seventeenth  century  believed  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  bat  its  belief  in  the  divine  Christ  was  weak,  and  the 
belief  in  the  human  Christ  was  well-nigh  lost,  and  with  this  loss 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must  in  some  way  connect  the  dislike  of 
Christmas  and  its  observance  which  then  arose,  and  which  is  but 
just  now  passing  entirely  away.  .  .  .  The  whole  idea  of  child- 
hood, with  its  necessary  concomitant  idea  of  growth,  was  a  be- 
wilderment and  almost  an  offence  to  that  theology  whose  Christ 
was  a  mysterious  and  unaccountable  being,  a  true  spiritual  Mel- 
chisedec,  without  vivid  and  real  human  associations,  without  age, 
without  realized  locality,  a  dogma,  a  creed,  a  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, an  adjustment  of  relations,  not  a  man.  It  is  because 
Jesus  to-day  is  intensely  real,  intensely  human  to  us,  that  we 
welcome  and  do  not  dread  the  truth  of  increase  and  development 
from  childhood  to  the  foil  strei^^th  and  stature  of  a  man  (pp. 
78,  79). 

This  chapter  on  the  **  Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Social  Life 

of  Man  "  is  written  with  the  conviction  that  the  key  to  all 

Christ's  treatment  of  men  is  the  constant  desire  to  foster  the 

^  Cf .  ToL  L  p.  570,  for  the  fint  form  wUeh  !•  giren  to  this  ftriUog  oompar- 
iMMk    Soe,  also,  L{/imno$  qfj$mu^  pp.  78, 74. 
V0L.n 
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oonscioiisnesB  of  diviBe  sonship  by  interoonrae  with  those  who 
are  fellow  sons  of  the  same  Father.  The  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Christ  are  brought  together  with  singular  felicity  in  illns- 
tration  of  this  truth,  that  the  social  nature  of  man  is  the  pro- 
vision at  once  for  his  most  complete  self -consciousness  and 
for  his  fullest  activity  and  efficiency.  So  important  is  the 
social  life  in  the  constitution  of  humaniiy  that  it  must  needs 
have  its  analogue  in  Deity. 

It  was  by  losing  His  life  in  the  multitude  and  mass  of  lives^  in 
the  body  of  humanity  to  which  He  belonged,  that  Jesus  at  once 
f Qund  His  own  life  and  found  the  lives  of  the  lost,  whom  He  had 
come  to  seek.  At  the  very  outset  He  here  witness  that  not  in 
absolute  singleness,  not  in  elemental  unity  and  perfect  solitude  of 
bemg,  is  the  highest  existence  to  be  found.  He  recognized  at  once 
in  man  that  multiplicity  and  power  of  relationship  within  the  unit 
of  humanity  which  makes  the  richness  of  our  human  life.  If  it 
be  BO,  as  we  belieye  it  is,  that  in  the  constitution  of  humanity  we 
have  the  fairest  written  analogae  and  picture  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence, then  shidl  we  not  say  that  the  human  Christ  gave  us,  in  the 
value  which  He  set  on  human  relationships,  in  His  social  thought 
of  man,  an  insight  into  the  essentialness  and  value  of  that  social 
thought  of  Grod,  which  we  call  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  only  by  multiplicity  and  interior  self -relationship 
can  Divinity  have  the  completest  self -consciousness  and  energy  ? 
Surely,  the  reverent  and  thoughtful  eye  must  see  some  such  mean- 
ing when  Jesus  himself  makes  the  eternal  companionship  of  the 
life  of  Deity  the  pattern  and  picture  of  the  best  society  of  the 
souls  of  the  earth,  and  breathes  out  to  His  Father  these  deep  and 
wondrous  words,  "As  thou  Father  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee  that 
they  all  may  be  one  in  us." 

The  subject  of  the  social  life  of  man  leads  him  to  the  con- 
sideration of  its  relation  to  the  individual  life.  This  is  an 
aiident  and  familiar  problem  whose  adjustment  varies;  the 
issue  olear,  but  the  application  of  the  principle  unoertain. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  have  not  been  want^ 
ing  those  who,  have  oondemned'what  they  call  ^individual- 
ism "  as  the  ^^source  of  all  our  woe«*' :  This  has  been  one  of 
the  motives  which  has  strengthened  the  ecdenastioal  reactions 
of  the  century.  Upon  this  point  Phillips  Brooks  held  a  very 
definite  opinion,  and  he  has  exptemed  it  in  no  unoertain 
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words.  He  asserts  as  tihe  fundamental  truth  that  ^^society 
does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  the  individual;  and  man  goes 
into  it  not  to  lose,  but  to  find  himself''  (p.  98).  He  then 
prooeeds  to  arraign  hb  age  for  haying  lost  the  true  principle. 
His  words  have  significance  in  themselves,  an  added  interest 
in  coming  from  him:  — 

The  ancient  society,  the  heathen  society  of  to-day,  whetiier  in 
some  savage  island  or  in  some  fsshionaUe  parior,  is  ready  always 
to  sacrifice  the  personal  nature,  the  individual  soul.  As  if  society 
itself  were  an  object  worthy  of  perfecting  for  its  own  value;  it 
overwhelms  individual  character  and  pitilessly  sees  lives  lost  in  its 
great  whirlpool.  I  think  the  great  charge  that  Jesus,  if  He  spoke 
to-day,  would  bring  against  our  modem  social  life,  our  present 
secie^,  as  it  in  large  part  exists,  would  be  this :  He  would  see 
its  impurity;  He  would  recogni^  the  falseness  that  pervades  it; 
He  would  turn  away  from  its  sordidness  with  disappointment; 
but,  most  of  all.  He  would  miss  in  it  that  power  to  cultivate  the 
personal  life  of  the  individual  by  the  revelation  of  the  divine  side 
of  human  existence  which  is  everywhere  His  ideal  of  social  living. 
It  is  not  always  so.  There  are  small  groups  of  men  gathered  on 
such  high  ground  that  each  of  them  becomes  aware  of  himself,  of 
his  capacities  and  duties,  in  tiie  association  with  his  brethren. 
Especially  there  are  friendships,  the  e3rmpathetic  meeting  of  man 
and  man,  in  which  each  knows  himself  as  he  could  not  in  soli- 
tude. But  our  ordinary  life  with  one  another,  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  we  call  society ^  has  so  left  and  lost  the  sponta- 
nepusness  of  natural  impulse  and  so  fidled  to  attain  the  highest 
conception  of  itself  as  the  family  of  God,  it  so  hangs  fast  in  the 
doll  middle  regions  of  conventional  propriety  and  selfish  expedi- 
ency, that  it  becomes  not  the  fountain,  but  the  grave,  of  individ- 
uality. Men  go  to  it  to  escape  themselves.  Men  dread  it,  as 
they  grow  older,  for  yoimger  men,  because  its  infiuences  seem  to 
be  fatal  to  original  and  positive  character.  Men  flee  to  solitude 
to  recruit  their  personality.  Nowhere  do  we  find  on  earth  that 
picture  of  society  reconstructed  by  the  idea  of  Jesus,  society 
around  the  throne  of  Grod,  which  shines  out  upon  us  from  the 
mysterious  promises  of  the  Apocalypse ;  the  glory  of  which  society 
IS  t6  be  this,  —  that  while  the  s<mls  stand  in  their  vast  choruses 
of  hundreds  of  thousands^  and  all  chant  the  same  anthems  and  all 
work  together  in  the  same  transcendent  duties,  yet  each  bears  the 
sacred  name  written  on  the  flesh  of  his  own  forehead,  and  carries 
in  liis  hand  a  white  stone,  on  which  is  written  a  new  name  which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.     It  ib  individuality 
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emphasized  by  companj,  and  not  lost  in  itt  beeanse  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  company  is  met  is  the  idea  of  Jesus,  which  is  the 
fatherhood  of  God  (pp.  98,  99). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  mneteenth  centorj,  and  more 
especially  in  the  decade  of  the  seyenties,  there  was  one  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  the  consciousness  of  all  thoughtful  minda, 
—  how  to  maintain  the  goodness  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  against  pessimistio  tendenoiea  which  were  stimulated 
by  the  teaching  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  For  al- 
though this  teaching  came  from  speculative  thinkers  and  was 
presented  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  yet  it  somehow  found  a 
response  in,  or  we  may  say  penetrated  in  some  mysterious 
way  into  the  stratum  of  the  common  consciousness.  Its  influ- 
ence may  be  traced  in  the  pulpit,  in  modifying  the  tone  of 
the  preaching,  leading  to  more  emphatic  and  continuous 
assertions  of  the  goodness,  the  love,  the  beneficent  providence 
of  God.  Among  the  confusing  contradictory  currents  of  the 
time,  this  tone  of  preaching  seemed  to  some  as  though  it  were 
an  effort  to  soften  the  religion,  to  avoid  the  severer  aspects 
of  the  gospel.  But  its  r^  motive  lay  in  some  more  posi- 
tive purpose,  —  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  Gk>d  with 
men.  The  quickened  sensitiveness  of  an  age  in  which  human- 
itarian sentiment  had  been  so  dominant  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  where  sentiment  was  constantly  degenerating  into 
sentimentality,  proved  a  congenial  soil  for  pessimistic  theories 
of  the  univ^se.  Men  were  becoming  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  evil  in  nature  and  in  the  moral  order,  so  that  the  balanee 
was  easily  disturbed  in  individual  minds  to  whom  the  total 
picture  of  the  universe  presented  the  seeming  predominance 
of  evil.  To  meet  this  kind  of  doubt,  which  was  generically 
different  from  the  form  of  doubt  which  preceded  it,  required 
a  different  tone  in  the  message  of  the  pulpit. 

To  the  new  necessity  Phillips  Brooks  responded.  Long 
before  he  knew  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  he  had 
become  sensitive  to  the  issue.  His  subtle  spirit  divined  the 
coming  mood  because  his  own  life  was  deeply  rooted  in  his 
age.  He  encountered  the  pure  pleasure  of  living  more  than 
most  men,  but  he  had  also  encountered  human  suffering  on 
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a  large  scale  in  the  ministratioiis  of  the  pastoral  charge,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  experience.  Out  of  this  experience  had 
been  bom  the  discourses  of  comfort  and  consolation  which, 
it  has  been  remarked,  form  so  large  a  proportion  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  his  sennons*  To  this  subject  he  now  comes  anew, 
with  a  more  scientific  aim,  with  the  qualifications  of  years  of 
sdf -observation  and  of  association  with  men,  with  a  rare 
power  of  psychological  insight  and  analysis.  His  third 
lecture  was  entitled  the  '^Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Emotional 
Life  of  Man."  He  had  before  him  the  life  of  Christ  as  the 
ideal  expression  of  humanity;  he  must  enter  into  the  ex- 
perience of  Jesus  by  the  open  door  of  the  common  experience 
of  humanity. 

It  tells  us  nothing,  he  remarks,  about  a  life  to  say  that  it 
is  made  up  of  joy  and  pain.  We  discover  very  early  that 
happiness  may  mean  much  or  little;  that  before  we  can  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  a  life  we  must  penetrate  the  consciousness 
that  lies  beneatii  the  sorrow  or  the  joy.  The  joy  and  the  pain 
are  simply  the  expressions  of  emotion.  Here  is  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  is  also  self-descriptive:  — 

The  man  who  lacks  emotion  Licks  expression.  That  which  is 
in  him  remiuns  within  him,  and  he  cannot  utter  it  or  make  it 
influential.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  man  who  lacks  emotion 
ladLS  receptiveness.  That  which  other  men  are,  if  it  does  not 
make  him  ^^ad  or  sorry,  if  it  gives  him  neither  joy  nor  pain,  does 
not  become  his.  The  emotion  of  lives  is  the  magnetism  that  they 
emit,  something  closely  associated  with  their  substance  and  yet 
distinct  from  it,  in  which  they  communicate  with  one  another. 
There  is  a  condition  conceivable  in  which  the  emotions  should  be 
so  delicately  and  perfectly  true  to  the  quality  of  him  from  which 
they  issue,  that  they  should  furnish  a  perfect  medium  of  expres- 
sion. .  .  .  Can  any  true  connection  be  reliably  traced  between 
the  way  that  a  man  lives  and  the  joy  or  sorrow  his  life  emits  ? 

There  is  something,  then,  that  ties  behind  the  phenomena 
of  jdeasure  and  pain,  and  that  is  experience  without  regard 
to  emotions.  He  now  repeats  what  he  had  been  impressed 
with  as  a  student  yearsbefore:^-^ 

The  words  which  have  become  exclusively  appropriated  to  pun 
belonged  originally  to  experience  without  referanoe  to  the  distress 
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or  ple&fore  it  migbt  hrbig^  Th»  old  <3iBek  and  LatSn  worda  f <^ 
suffering  simply  meant  ^to  undergo."  The  vexy  word  ^'soffering  ** 
itself,  and  '^patience"  and  ^' sobmissiony"  and  that  hard  word 
^bear  "  all  mean  nothing  bat  experience.  The  first  step  in  studjr- 
ii^  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  get  back  into  the  actual  experience  of 
His  life.  His  power  over  men  to-day  Ites  in  His  experience  not 
essentially  because  He  was  happy  or  sad.  His  life  in  a  world  like 
this  iuYolyed  the  cross.  Yet  would  His  life  haye  still  been  the 
influential  power  of  the  world  if  His  years  had  passed  in  sunny 
joy?  The  experience  is  separable  from  the  pain,  and  in  the 
experience,  not  in  the  pain,  His  true  life  abode. 

He  takes  another  step  in  this  analysis.  The  mere  expe- 
riences considered  by  themselves  do  not  constitute  life.  ^^Our 
histories  are  not  our  lives.  The  idea  of  life  is  unity.  Ei^- 
riences  are  manifold."  Behind  the  experiences  lies  the  law 
of  life  —  Ood  wills  these  things.  God's  will,  not  his  own 
choice,  underlies  the  acts  and  contacts  that  fill  up  the  days 
of  Jesus.  ^^My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me." 
That,  in  the  deeper  meaning,  was  the  life  of  Jesus,  —  the  law 
by  which  He  lived,  the  will  of  Ood. 

There  is  one  step  more  in  this  analysis  of  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus. 

A  law  is  not  the  final  life.  It  cannot  be.  Law  is  external, 
but  life  is  something  which  may  fill  every  inmost  part  of  a  man's 
being.  ...  A  law  cannot  do  that.  It  is  not  intimate  enough. 
There  must  be  some  inspiring  idea,  moving  the  intelligence,  firing 
the  affections,  and  so  possessing  the  whole  man.  .  •  .  That  idea 
is  the  fatherhood  of  God  to  man,  which  Jesus  made  known  through 
the  manifestation  of  His  sonship.  .  •  .  Ideas  make  for  themselves 
laws  by  their  own  inherent  and  divine  creativeness.  The  law  of 
Christ  is  obedience  to  Grod,  but  this  obedience  is  fed  by  the  idea 
of  His  sonship.  In  that  idea  is  the  real  life  of  Christ.  Behind 
this  no  analysis  can  go. 

All  this  is  beautiful  and  true.  But  the  writer  has  a  remoter 
purpose*  He  is  kying  f dundiatioBS  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
infer^Qces.  He  is  not  only  m^ting.for  himself  and  for  hia 
time  the  passing  tendency  1x>  peesimismi  but  also  theories  <d 
the  Atonement  which  do  not  ealiflfy,  and  those  forma  of 
mediseval  asceticism  whose  temporary  reappearance  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  time. 
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J6M1S  iJw»y8  thinks  of  HimHftlf  as  undergoing  the  will  of  Gknly 
beeaose  €rod  is  His  father.  The  pain  and  pleasure  which  come  to 
Him  in  undergoing  that  will  come  not  simply  with  their  own 
inherent  qualities  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  but  with  the  values 
they  get  irom  that  obedience  of  which  they  are  the  signs  and  con- 
sequences. This  is  the  key  to  all  His  attitude  towards  them. 
JesuSy  with  all  His  sensitiyeness  to  pain  and  joy,  never  allows 
pain  or  joy  to  be  either  the  purpose  of  life  or  the  test  of  life. 

The  sensitiveness  of  Jesus  to  pain  and  joy  never  leads  Him  for 
a  moment  to  try  to  be  sad  or  happy  with  direct  endeavor;  nor 
is  there  any  sign  that  He  ever  judges  the  real  character  of  Himself 
or  any  other  man  by  the  sadness  ot  the  happiness  that  for  the 
moment  covers  His  life.  He  simply  lives,  and  joy  and  sorrow 
issue  from  His  living,  and  cast  their  brightness  and  their  gloomi- 
ness back  up<m  His  life;  but  Uiere  is  no  sorvow  and  no  joy  that 
He  ever  sought  for  itself,  and  He  always  kept  self-knowledge 
underneath  the  joy  or  sorrow,  undisturbed  by  the  moment's  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness.  They  were  like  ripples  on  the  surface  ol 
the  stream,  made  by  its  flow,  and,  we  are  ready  to  imagine,  en- 
joyed by  the  stream  that  made  them,  not  sought  by  the  stream 
for  themselves,  nor  ever  obscuring  the  stream's  eonsciousness  of 
its  deeper  currents.  The  si^ireme  sorrow  of  the  cross  was  never 
sought  because  it  was  sorrowf  qI,  and  even  whil^  H^  hung  in  agony 
it  never  obscured  the  certainty  of  His  own  holiness  in  the  great 
Sufferer's  soul.  These  are  the  perpetual  characteristics  of  the 
emotional  life  of  Jesus,  which  our  theology  has  often  conjured  out 
of  sight,  but  which  are  of  unspeakable  value,  as  I  think;  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  them  puts  the  Man  who  suffered  and  en(- 
joyed  more  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  in  a  noble  and 
true  relation  to  His  sn&ring  and  joy,  and  makes  His  pain  and 
pleasure  a  gospel  to  men  in  their  sadness  and  their  gladness  every- 
where (pp.  156,  157). 

The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  sug- 
gestive and,  though  complete  in  its  outline,  all  too  brief  an 
analysis  of  the  experiences  of  Jesus  in  the  pleasure  and  the 
to&ring  they  involved.  But  it  is  a  careful  study,  too  oonrr 
densed  to  be  sunuttarised  without  injury.  The  plan  of 
treatment  leads  to  the  eonsideicatioii  (1)  of  the  pain  and 
pleasures  which  oome  inevitably  through  the  medium  of  the 
human  body;  (2)  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  have  thei? 
roots  not  in  the  senses,  but  in  the  affections ;  (8)  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  sufferings  which  belcmg  to  all  devoted  ideal  nataroB, 
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whioh  oome  from  the  acute  peroeption  of  ^ht  and  wrong,  of 
moral  fitness  or  unfitness  in  the  things  about  us.  Under  the 
third  head  is  the  remark  that  we  cannot  think  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  moral  enthusiast,  because  with  Him  eyerything  is  per- 
sonal:— 

It  is  this  personalness  of  all  His  moral  enthusiasms,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  keeps  us  from  ever  feeling  or  fearing  in  Jesus  any  of 
that  moral  pedantry  —  or  what,  with  a  word  that  has  no  dignified 
equivalent,  we  call  that  priggishness  —  which  haunts  the  words  of 
the  moral  enthusiasts  who  kindle  at  the  harmonies  and  discords  of 
abstractions,  whether  they  talk  as  utilitarians  or  as  transcenden- 
talists  (p.  194). 

Under  this  same  head  is  raised  the  interesting  question 
whether  there  was  anything  in  Christ  of  what  we  call  the 
sense  of  artistic  beauty,  or  whether  He  found  delight  in  the 
fitness  which  the  aesthetic  nature  recognizes  and  loves.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  question  is  hardly  given  the  answer  to 
have  been  expected  from  one  with  his  own  Aesthetic  tastes. 
All  the  more,  therefore,  is  his  attitude  remarkable,  showing 
how  carefully  he  preserved  the  balance  of  a  true  judgment, 
and  responded  to  the  finest  instincts.  He  mentions  the  judg- 
ments that  men  have  given  on  this  point  and  their  reasons: 
**One  who  was  walking  towards  Calvary  had  no  time  in  the 
intenseness  of  His  moral  life  for  art  and  its  luxuriousness; " 
or  again,  ^^He  was  a  Jew  in  whose  nature  it  was  not  to  gather 
happiness  from  beautiful  things;"  and  still  further,  ^^We 
may  say  that  though  Jesus  has  made  nothing  of  artistic 
beauty,  yet  His  religion  has  made  much  of  it,  and  out  of 
Christianity  the  highest  artistic  life  has  come."  While  there 
is  truth  in  all  these  statements:  — 

Still  the  great  impression  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  seems  to  me 
must  always  be  the  subordinate  importance  of  those  things  in 
which  only  the  nsthetie  nature  finds  its  pleasure.  There  is  no 
condenmation  of  them  in  that  wise,  deep  life.  But  the  fact 
always  must  remain  that  the  wisest,  deepest  life  that  was  ever 
lived  left  them  on  one  side,  was  satisfied  without  them.  And 
His  religion,  while  it  has  developed  and  delighted  in  their  cul- 
ture, has  always  kept  two  strong  habits  with  reference  to  art 
which  showed  Uiat  in  it  was  still  Uie  spirit  of  its  Master.     It  has 
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always  been  lestleas  under  the  sway  of  any  art  that  did  not 
breathe  with  spiritoal  and  moral  purpose.  Never  has  Christian 
art  reached  the  pore  nsUietioism  of  the  classics.  And  in  its  more 
earnest  moods,  in  its  reformations,  in  its  poritanisms,  it  has 
always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  the  choicest  words  of  artistic 
beauty  for  the  restoration  or  preservation  of  the  simple  majesty 
of  ri^teoosness,  the  purity  of  trnth,  or  the  glory  of  God  (p.  201)* 

The  Bohlen  Leotores  culminate  with  the  last  chapter,  in 
which  is  treated  the  influence  of  Jesus  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  man.  To  understand  Phillips  Brooks  one  must  dwell  upon 
what  he  here  tells  us;  for  while  his  tone  is  still  impersonal^ 
none  the  less  is  he  disclosing  his  own  method  of  self -culture 
and  his  distinctive  attitude  towards  the  theologies  of  his  time. 
All  through  the  chapter  we  move  in  the  atmosphere  of  great- 
ness. Only  from  a  great  soul  could  it  have  proceeded.  But 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  beauty  as  well.  The  ease, 
the  grace,  the  repose,  the  transparency  of  the  style,  the  con- 
sciousness of  mastery,  the  sense  of  finality,  the  irresistible 
appeal,  —  these  are  the  accompaniments  of  a  strain  of  divine 
melody.  This  chapter  must  be  read,  it  cannot  be  described. 
But  some  things  may  be  said  about  it. 

In  the  first  place  he  refuses  to  give  the  intellect  in  man  the 
supremacy  when  taken  by  itself.  He  has  said  this  before, 
but  now  repeats  it  witii  deeper  oonyiction.  In  speaking  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  he  asks  the  questions.  How  does  Christ 
compare  in  intellectual  power  with  other  men?  How  did  He 
estimate  the  intellect?  Was  His  intellect  8u£Bcient  to  ac- 
count for  the  unique  position  He  holds  in  the  world's  history 
as  the  mightiest  force  that  has  controlled  the  development  of 
humanity? 

He  finds  the  answer  by  turning  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
gives  us  most  that  we  know  about  the  mind  of  Jesus.  It  is 
to  the  other  Gospels  what  Plato  is  to  Xenophon.  He  does 
not  pause  to  allude  to  questions  of  criticism,  —  when  it  was 
written,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  John.  He  anticipates 
the  decision  of  scholars;  he  knows  that  the  picture  in  itself 
is  its  own  vindication.  It  is  the  intellectual  Gospel,  because 
in  it  there  is  one  constantly  recurring  word.  That  word  is 
^truth,''  which  is  distinotfy  a  word  of  the  intellect. 
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He  whose  favorite  word  is  trath  most  be  a  man  who  Yalnes 
intellectual  life,  who  is  not  satisfied  unless  his  own  intellect  is 
living,  and  who  conceives  of  his  fellow  men  as  beings  in  ipHiom  the 
intellect  is  an  important  and  valuable  part.  This  must  belong  to 
any  habitual  use  of  the  word  at  all;  and  so,  when  we  find  it  ap* 
pearing  constantly  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  in  the  record  of  that 
one  of  His  disciples  who  understood  Him  best,  we  feel  that  we 
know  this  at  least  about  Him,  —  that  He  cared  for  the  intellect 
of  man,  that  He  desired  to  exercise  some  influence  upon  it,  tliat 
He  was  not  satisfied  simply  to  win  man's  affection  by  His  kind- 
ness, nor  to  govern  man's  will  by  His  authority,  but  that  He  also 
wished  to  persuade  man's  mind  with  truth  (p.  213). 

He  takes  up  the  word  ^^tmth  "  as  it  is  used  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  finding  that  in  every  instance  it  is  employed  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  of  the  schools.  In  its  scholastic 
use  it  is  detached  from  life  and  made  synonymous  with, 
knowledge.  But  knowledge  is  no  word  of  Jesus.  With 
information  for  the  head  alone,  detached  from  its  relations 
to  the  whole  nature,  Jesus  has  no  concern.  Truth  was  some- 
thing which  set  the  whole  man  free.  It  was  a  moral  thing, 
for  he  who  does  not  receive  it  is  not  merely  a  doubter,  but  a 
liar.  Truth  was  something  which  a  man  could  be,  not  merely 
something  which  a  man  could  study  and  measure  by  walking 
around  it  on  the  outside.  The  objective  and  the  subjective 
lose  themselves  in  each  other.  Truth  can  be  known  only 
from  the  inside ;  it  is  something  moral,  something  living,  some- 
thing spiritual.  It  is  not  mere  objective  unity;  it  must  have 
in  it  th^  elements  of  character.  ''To  this  end  was  I  bom/' 
says  Jesus,  ''and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  my  voice."  And  upon  these  and  similar  utter- 
ances of  Jesus  is  made  this  comment :  — 

You  see  how  the  air  grows  hazy  with  the  meeting  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  conceptions.  They  are  words  of  character. 
A  ''man  of  truth  "  is  something  more  than  a  man  who  knows  the 
ti^th,  whose  intellect  has  seized  it ;  that,  we  are  sure,  would  be 
the  very  tamest  paraphrase  of  the  suggestive  words.  It  would 
take  the  whole  life  and  depth  out  of  them.  A  "man  of  truHi  ^ 
is  a  man  into  all  whose  life  the  truth  has  been  pressed  till  he  is 
full  of  it,  till  he  has  been  given  to  it,  and  it  has  been  giiwn  to 
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liiin,  he  being  always  the  complete  being  whose  unity  is  in  that 
total  of  moral,  intelleetnal,  and  spiritual  life  which  makes  what 
we  call  character.  He  is  the  man  of  whom  Pilate's  prisoner  said, 
^He  hears  my  yoice."  No  wonder  that  Pilate,  hearing  a  new 
sound  in  an  old  familiar  word,  felt  all  his  old  questions  stir  again 
within  him,  and  asked  with  an  interest  which  was  too  weary  to  be 
called  a  hope,  ''What  is  truth? ''  (p.  218). 

From  this  use  of  the  word  ''truth  "  is  deduoed  the  intel- 
lectual portrait  of  Christ,  if  we  may  call  it  such.  The  grest 
fact  concerning  the  intelleotual  life  in  Jesus  is  this,  that  "in 
Him  the  intellect  never  works  alone.  Ton  never  can  separate 
its  workings  from  the  complete  operations  of  the  whole 
nature.  He  never  simply  knows,  but  always  loves  and  re- 
solves at  the  same  time.  •  •  .  What  God  knows  is  one  and 
the  same  with  the  love  with  which  He  loves  and  the  resolve 
with  which  He  wills." 

We  reach  now  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  When 
Phillips  Brooks  spoke  of  God's  knowledge  as  one  with  His 
love  and  will,  he  had  in  view  the  definition  of  the  schoolmen 
that  God  is  actus  jmrus.  Man  was  to  be  kno¥m  by  contrast; 
in  this  respect  the  human  had  no  likeness  to  the  divine. 
The  intellect  and  the  will  worked  separately  in  man,  and  the 
difference  could  always  be  diistinguished,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  divide  men  into  classes,  and  label  them  according  to  their 
opinions, — men  of  intellect  and  men  of  action.  Against 
this  inference  Phillips  Brooks  is  making  a  protest.  It 
was  with  Jesus  as  it  was  with  Grod.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  all  men,  —  in  this  respect  they  should  foUow  Christ.  It 
is  not  an  impossible  divine  ideal,  but  rather  the  feasible  hu- 
man standard.  He  3Iust»ites  the  possibility  of  this  organic 
fusion  of  intellect  with  the  affections  and  tiie  will  by  an 
appeal  to  experience,  calling  it  the  true  unity  of  a  man. 

When  we  see  how  constantly  it  is  the  crudity  of  an  unappropri- 
ated, unassimilated  intellectuality  that  disa{>points  us  in  intellec- 
tual people;  when  we  find  ourselves  turning  away  from  a  learned 
man  whose  knowledge  has  not  been  pressed  into  character ;  whan 
we  find  that  the  action  of  the  inteUect  forcing  itself  upon  our 
notice  because  it  is  working  out  of  proportion  to  or  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  other  parts  of  a  man's  nature,  his  conscience,  his 
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nfl^tionS)  and  hit  aetiye  powers,  always  dissatisfies  and  makes  us 
restless,  and,  with  all  the  interest  whidi  we  may  feel  in  him,  does 
not  let  OS  think  that  we  have  found  the  follest  and  most  perfect 
man,  —  when  we  see  all  this,  it  beeomes  clear  to  us  what  a  dis- 
tinguishing thing  in  Jesus  was  this  unity  of  life  in  which  the 
special  action  of  the  intellect  was  lost.  We  catch  something  of 
the  spirit  with  which  His  disciple,  fondly  recurring  years  after- 
wards to  the  bright  days  when  He  first  knew  Jesus,  twice  used  the 
same  description  of  Him :  ^The  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth/'  ^The  law  was  giyen  by 
Moses,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  came  grace  and  truth.'' 

It  is  not  the  intellectual  manias  such,  not  the  man  in  whom 
intellect  stands  crudely  forth  as  the  controlling  element  in  life, 
that  other  men  are  drawn  to  most.  The  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived  are  those  in  whom  you  cannot  separate  the  mental  and  moral 
lives.  You  cannot  say  just  what  part  of  their  power  and  success 
is  due  to  a  good  heart  and  what  to  a  sound  understanding.  And 
in  every  circle  there  are  apt  to  appear  some  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence and  great  attractiveness,  of  whom  you  never  think  as  being 
specially  intellectual ;  it  startles  you ;  but  as  you  think  about  your 
wonder,  you  discover  that  it  does  not  come  from  an  absence  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  those  who  are  thus  spoken  of,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  intellectual  part  of  them  is  so  blended  and  lost  in 
the  rounded  and  symmetrical  unity  of  their  life  that  yon  have 
never  been  led  to  think  of  it  by  itsdf .  All  this  is  very  frequently 
true  concerning  women,  whose  unity  of  life  is  often  more  apparent 
than  that  of  men  (pp.  220,  223)« 

He  finds  confirmation  of  this  unity  of  life  in  those  moments 
of  exaltation  when  a  man  realizes  himself  in  supreme  degree, 
and  the  ^^intellectoal  action,  without  being  quenched,  nay^ 
burning  at  its  very  brightest,  blends  with  the  quiokened 
activity  of  all  the  being,  and  is  not  even  thought  of  by  itself." 

So  it  is  when  death  conies  near,  that  with  our  truest,  prof  ound- 
est  thoughts  about  the  great  mystery,  we  hardly  know  that  we  are 
thinking  at  all.  In  these  and  similar  conditions,  the  intellect 
works  vigorously,  but  it  works  in  the  midst  of  a  being  all  quick- 
ened and  exalted  together,  and  so  it  is  lost  in  the  large  action  of 
the  whole.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Lessing's  rema^  ''He 
who  does  not  lose  his  reason  in  certain  things  has  none  to  lose." 
Or  again  in  the  lines  of  Wordswortfi :  — 

In  sadi  aooes  of  mmd,  hi  sndi  h^  hour 
Of  Viittotloii  from  the  Living  God, 
Thought  was  aot ;  in  tnjoyBieitt  it  tipirad. 
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In  the  fnrtfier  expositioii  of  this  prinoiple,  he  tarns  to  the 
eompftrison  of  Jeans  with  Socrates.  It  had  been  in  his  mind 
as  he  began  the  book  to  make  this  the  climax  of  his  treat- 
ment; he  comes  to  it  finally  with  the  momentum  which  had 
been  growing  with  each  successive  chapter.  He  would  take 
the  last  five  chapters  of  the  Gt)spel  of  St.  John  and  place 
them  bjr  the  side  of  the  story  of  the  death  of  Socrates  which 
I^to  has  written  for  us  in  the  ^Ph»do."  ^^Nowhere  could 
the  essential  difference  as  well  as  the  likeness  of  the  two  great 
teachers  become  more  apparent."  To  this  comparison  he 
invites  ^the  critics  who  loosely  class  Jesus  and  Socrates  to- 
gether," showing  them  wheire  their  classification  fails,  where 
the  line  runs  beyond  which  Socrates  cannot  go,  ^beyond  which 
the  nature  of  Jesus  sweeps  out  of  our  sight." 

We  recall  in  this  mature  expression  of  his  thought  his  own 
youthful  devotion  to  Socrates.  We  go  back  to  the  days  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  just  leaving  the  Latin  School,  for  the 
first  utterance  of  this  enthusiasm.  It  had  been  Socrates, 
the  ^^innocent  martyr  for  truth,"  who  had  fired  him  with  i^al 
in  the  immortal  quest.  Two  sonnets  entitled  ^^  Socrates  "  he 
had  written  while  at  the  Virginia  seminary.  The  ^^Ph»do  " 
was  then  his  favorite  dialogue,  which  he  exercised  himself  in 
translating  into  his  best  English.  When  he  took  his  first 
journey  to  the  Old  World  in  1866,  he  seems  to  have  given  an 
almost  equal  place  to  Athens  and  Jerusalem  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  stirred  within  him,  as  he  gased  with  his  own  eyes 
upon  the  sacred  cities.  But  now  for  twenty  years  he  had 
been  studying  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  though  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  reverence  and  admiration  for  Socrates,  there  had 
grown  up  in  his  soul  a  higher  and  a  different  reverence, 
which  is  mingled  with  love  and  grateful  obedience.  Then  he 
was  in  the  intellectual  stage  of  his  development,  now  he  has 
passed  more  completely  into  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual.  We 
will  not  spoil  the  beautiful  comparison  which  he  has  drawn 
at  length  by  attempts  at  quotation  or  condensation.  But 
here  is  the  concluding  paragraph:  — 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  any  man  who  does  not  feel  the  dif • 
lerence.    I  can  almost  dream  what  Socrates  would  say  to  any  man 
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who  said  that  there  was  no  iiffBrenee  between  Jesus  and  Aim. 
Bat  how  shall  we  sta^.the  difference?  One  is  divine  and  hnooan; 
the  other  is  human  only.  One  is  Redeemer;  the  other  is  philos- 
opher. One  is  inspired,  the  other  questions.  One  reveals,  and 
the  other  argues.  These  statements  doubtless  are  all  true.  And 
in  them  all  there  is  wrapped  up  this,  which  is  the  truth  of  all  the 
influence  of  Jesus  over  men's  minds,  that  where  Socrates  brings 
an  argument  to  meet  an  objection,  Jesus  always  brings  a  nature  to 
meet  a  nature,  —  a  whole  being  which  tiie  truth  has  filled  with 
strength,  to  meet  another  whole  being  which  error  has  filled  with 
feebleness  (p.  243). 

It  had  been  part  of  Mr.  Btroolo's  intention  to  show  the 
influence  of  Jesus,  not  only  by  the  preeentation  of  His  ruling 
idea,  but  by  tracing  its  presenoe  and  power  in  His  discsiples 
and  then  in  the  actual  histotry  of  the  world.  The  scheme  ci 
course  was  too  large.  Yet  he  eould  not  resist  in  closing  to 
g^ve  a  brief  summary,  where  be  hints  at  what  be  would,  Ju^ve 
done  had  the  opportunity  permitted:  — 

A  poetic  conception  of  the  world  we  live  in,  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  mystery,  an  expectflti<m  of  progress  by  dereloplnent,  an 
absence  of  fastidiousness  that  comes  from  the  possibilities  of  all 
humanity,  and  a  perpetual  enliirgen^ent  of  thought  from  the  arbi- 
trary into  the  essential,  —  these,  I  think^  are  the  intellectual 
characteristics  which  Christ's  disciples  gathered  from  their  Mas- 
ter; and  I  think  that  we  can  see  that  these  characteristics  make, 
as  we  set  them  together,  a  certain  definite  and  recognizable  type 
of  mental  life,  one  that  we  should  know  from  eVery  o^er  if  we  met 
to-day  a  man  in  whom  it  was  embodied.  It  is  a  type  in  which, 
according  to  the  description  which.  I  tried  to  give,  the  intel- 
lect, while  it  is  pleiubifully  present,  does  not  stand  alone  and  force 
itself  upon  our  thought.  It  is  a  type, in  which  character  is  the 
result  that  impresses  us,  — character  holding  in  harmony  all  the 
elements  of  the  nature,  rather  than  intellectuality,  ^hich  Js  the 
predominant  presence  of  one  elemeilt.  It  is  a  type  in  which 
righteousness  and  reason  so  c<^eide  and  co5perate  that  you  can- 
not separate  them>  and  do  not  want  to  (p.  2fi^). 

This  book,  therefore,  the  ^Influence  of  Jesus/'  may  be  called 
the  Apologia  of  Phillips  Brooks.  It  is  the  defence  of  him- 
self and  of  his  method,  the  exposition  of  his  ideal  of  life,  his 
final  answer  to  the  question  how  to  m^  the  doi|bt»  ihe 
weakness,  the  sk^tioism  of  the  time.    Although  he  seemed. 
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and  indeed  lie  was,  in  sneh  entire  sympsAhj  with  his  age,  yet 
he  also  saw  its  defect  and  raised  against  it  one  miglitj  pro- 
test. A  one-sided,  exaggerated  intellectualism  was  the  evil 
which  had  infected  evei^  department  of  human  inquiry, 
including  the  things  of  religion.  He  pointed  out  the  remedy, 
—  the  influence  of  Jesus  tended  to  the  restoration  of  a  lost 
symmetry.  This  was  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  Boston  ministry,  which  gives  to  his  preach- 
ing in  Boston  a  different  tone  from  the  Philadelphia  life. 
Then  he  had  delighted  in  exploiting  the  rich  allegorical  im- 
port of  human  life  and  human  history,  with  Christ  as  its 
centre  and  interpreter.  The  Boston  ministry  led  him  to 
proclaim  the  stronger  Christ,  who  was  powerful  enough  to  sub- 
due the  world  to  Himself.  There  are  hints  in  this  book  that 
another  change  was  awaiting  him,  when  he  would  pass  into 
an  ampler  and  diviner  sphere.  At  times  he  seems  to  be  tempted 
to  give  the  primacy  to  the  will.  When  he  speaks  of  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  tending  to  divinize 
obedience  as  the  potent  faculty  in  Christ,  through  which  His 
inspiration  came,  through  which  came  also  the  wisdom  of 
God.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  will  that  the  intimacy  is 
closer  than  in  the  intellect.  Through  the  perfect  obedience 
of  Christ  comes  the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father. 
Everywhere  the  inference  is  that  perfect  obedience  of  Christ 
means  not  subordination  or  inferiority,  but  coequality  with 
the  Father.    With  these  eloquent  words  he  closes  the  book :  — 

I  dare  not,  I  do  not  hope  that  I  have  succeeded ;  but  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  wholly  failed.  For  to  me  what  I  have  tried  to 
say  is  more  and  more  the  glory  and  the  richness  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  all  life.  The  idea  of  Jesns  is  the  illumination  and  the 
inspiration  of  existence.  Without  it  moral  life  becomes  a  barren 
expediency,  and  social  life  a  hollow  shell,  and  emotional  life  a 
meaningless  excitement,  and  intellectoal  life  an  idle  play  or  stupid 
drudgery.  Without  it  the  world  is  a  puzzle,  and  death  a  horror, 
and  eternity  a  blank.  More  and  more  it  shines  the  only  hope  of 
what  without  it  is  all  darkness.  More  and  more  the  wild,  sad, 
frightened  cries  of  men  who  believe  nothing,  and  the  calm,  ear- 
nest, patient  prayers  of  men  who  believe  so  much  that  they  long 
for  perfect  faith,  seem  to  blend  into  the  great  appeal  which  Philip 
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of  Bethsaida  made  to  JemiB  at  the  Last  Supper,  where  so  rnnch  of 
our  time  in  these  four  hours  has  been  spent,  ''Lord,  show  ns  the 
Father,  and  it  snfficeth  ns."  And  more  and  more  the  only  answer 
to  that  appeal  seems  to  come  from  the  same  blessed  Hps  that 
answered  Philip,  the  lips  of  the  Mediator  Jesus,  who  replies, 
''Have  I  been  so  long  with  70a  and  yet  thou  hast  not  known  me? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
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CHAPTEB  IX 
1879-1880 

V181T  TO  FHILADELFHIA.  OOKVENTION  8ERM0N.  OORBE* 
8PONDENCB.  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER.  8EBMON  BE- 
FORE THE  QUEEN.  WE8TMIN8TEB  ABBET.  THE  NEW 
BECTOBT  V 

The  lectures  on  the  ^^Influenoe  of  Jesus  ^*  were  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  Febroary,  1879.  On  the  second 
day  of  December,  1878,  he  had  written  to  Bev.  W.  N.  Mo- 
Yickar  that  only  one  of  the  lectures  was  completed,  **and 
is  so  bad  that  the  others  cannot  be  worse;  so  I  have  a  free 
mind  and  push  on,  and  will  be  ready."  Again  he  writes  to 
McYickar  r^;arding  the  lectures:  — 

FebroAry  8, 1879. 
I  was  jnst  patting  the  last  words  to  the  last  page  as  your  letter 
came  in.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  moment.  Yester- 
day it  would  have  seemed  like  a  mockeiy  to  talk  about  the  delivery 
of  what  looked  as  if  it  never  would  be  written.  And  now  I  hate 
to  think  that  I  must  ever  read  them  again,  and  especially  that  I 
must  read  them  to  anybody  whom  I  care  about.  .  .  •  But  I  have 
one  or  two  suggestions  to  make  which  are  serious. 

1.  The  lectures  are  an  hour  long,  each  of  them.  Can  it  not  be 
arranged  that  there  shall  be  little  or  no  service? 

2.  They  are  not  in  the  least  the  things  for  a  popular  audience. 
Not  that  they  are  learned,  but  they  are  quiet  and  dry.  I  want  to 
have  them  not  in  the  great  Church,  but  in  your  Lecture  Room 
which  will  make  it  much  easier  for  me  to  read  them.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  At  any  rate  I  wish  it  so,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  oblige  me. 

If  you  will  do  both  of  these  things  for  me  I  will  preach  all  day 
for  you  at  Holy  Trinity.  If  not,  I  will  see  you  at  Jericho  before 
I  open  my  mouth  in  the  afternoon. 

And  then  I  want  you  to  let  me  make  a  very  quiet  visit  and  not 
go  out  to  dinner  anywhere  but  at  Cooper's.  I  don't  feel  up 
to  parties,  and  I  want  to  see  you.    Won't  you  say  so  to  any  kind 
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people  who  want  to  arrange  dinners  and  breakfasts  before  I  come, 
or  who  desire  to  invite  me  when  I  am  there. 

All  this  sounds  foolish,  but  the  fact  is  I  have  had  a  dreadful 
winter.  These  poor  lectures  have  been  worried  through  in  all 
the  distress  and  bewilderment  of  Father's  death.  I  haven't 
known  what  I  was  writing  half  the  time.  Now  I  want  to  have  a 
quiet,  restful  time,  and  I  shall  come  trusting  your  g^ood  love  and 
tact  to  get  it  for  me.   •   .   . 

I  count  upon  my  visit  more  than  I  caa  tell  you.     I  hope 
Tiffany  will  come.     Tell  him  he  needn't  go  to  the  lectures. 
James  Franks  is  doubtful,  but  I  hope  to  bring  him.     Give  my 
kindest  regards  to  your  sister,  and  expect  me  Monday  night. 
Always  a£Eectionately  yours, 

This  visit  to  Philadelphia  was  an  event  to  Phillips  Brobkl, 
to  his  former  pariahioners,  and  to  the  city.  Everything  con- 
nected wilii  it  .moved  him  strongly.  To  the  memory  of 
Mr.  John  Bohlen  he  paid  ibis  tribute  in  his  opening  lec- 
ture:— 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  would  not  have  been  unwelcome  to 
my  dear  friend  of  years  ago,  whose  honored  name  this  lectureship 
bears,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  shall  in  some  sort  speak.  For  of  the 
men  whom  I  have  known,  there  has  been  none  whose  daily  moral 
life,  whose  association  with  his  fellow  men,  whose  meeting  of  the 
joy  and  pain  of  living,  and  whose  ways  of  thought  and  study  have 
]been  more  in  the  power  of  the  idea  of  Jesus,  more  inspired  by 
his  Lord's  revelation  than  his  were,  more  obedient  and  trustful  to 
his  Lord's  authority  in  order  that  he  might  become  the  son  of 
God. 

It  is  needless  to  Bay  that  the  great  church  was  thrown  open 
for  the  purpose,  and  not  the  lecture  room,  as  he  had  de- 
manded. How  the  lectures  were  received,  and  how  he  ap- 
peared as  he  gave  them,  is  told  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  of 
the  day.  The  tepd^ncy  to  describe  his  personal  appearance  is 
here  again  manifest,  as  though  the  man  and  his  ntteranoe 
were  inseparable.  ' 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  of  Boston  lectured  last  night  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Nineteenth  and  Walnut 
streets,  to  an  audience  that  filled  every  pew  in  that  vast  church 
and  left  scarcely  any  sitting  room  in  the  galleries.     It  has  been 
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Ml  jean  sinee  he  left  his  pMtorate  of  that  ohnroh  to  tako  charge 
of  a  parish  in  Boston.  ...  A  tall,  hroad-thonldered  man,  vith  a 
perfectly  smooth,  open  face,  strong  lines  ahout  the  mouth,  hr^^ht 
expressive  eyes  and  dark  hair,  was  the  personnel  of  the  man  who 
came  out  of  the  vestry  room  with  Mr.  McYickar  last  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  after  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  delivery  of 
a  brief  prayer  ascended  the  high  pulpit  steps.  There  was  no 
pause  for  preparation  after  he  got  into  the  pulpit.  He  plaeed 
the  manuscript  before  him  and  began  the  lecture.  The  delivery 
of  the  man  was  remarkable.  He  announced  the  title  and  intro- 
duction in  words  that  came  so  rapidly  that  it  required  the  most 
cone^itrated  attention  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  Bpoke  for  about 
an  hour.  During  all  that  time  his  tremendous  energy  of  delivery 
kepi  up  at  the  same  rapid  pace,  reminding  one  of  a  torrent  rush* 
isg  over  rocks.  The  woitdM  seemed  not  to  flow  out  to  the  audi- 
oioe,  but  to  shoot  out.  The  ground  he  got  over  in  an  hour  was 
equal  to  that  of  three  ordinary  lectures.  And  when  he  closed^ 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  as  rapt  as  ever.  Occasionally 
there  would  be  a  stumbling  over  a  word.  Then  his  head  would  jerk 
to  this  side  and  that  impatiently,  as  though  the  word  must  come, 
despite  all  impediments.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  paper  almost 
continuously.  Probably  four' times,  .certainly  not  more  tl^ui  half 
a  dozen,  he  gave  a  glance  out  towards  the  audience.  He  seemefl 
to  lose  himself  entirely  in  his  subject.  His  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
manuscript,  his  whole  expression,  his  features,  the  twitching  of 
his  facial  muscles,  showed  the  tremendous  concentration  of  energy 
put  into  the  effort.  Here  was  an  absence  of  all  self-conscious- 
ness;  his  hearers  lost  sight  of  the  man  and  only  saw  the  ideas, 
rapid,  whirling,  and  tremendous  in  their  twee  of  utteranoe,  keep- 
ing up  the  idea  of  the  torrent  all  the  time. 

As  to  any  attempts  to  save  him  from  the  inVasiott  of  his 
friends,  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  tiiey  were  futile.  If 
he  could  not  go  to  them,  they  came  to  him.  When  he  r6«> 
turned  to  Boston  1^  wrote  to  McViokar,  ^I  oounted  upon 
this  visit,  after  this  sad  and  dreary  winter,  more  than  ever 
I  did  on  any  other,  and  it  has  been  to  me  far  more  than  I 
had  counted  on."  But  he  came  back  tired  and  somewhat 
dispirited.  He  was  obliged  to  return  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  in  order  to  officiate  at  a  wedding,  and  for  a  moment 
brides  and  bridegrooms  lost  their  attractiveness  to  him. 
Boston  suffered  in  his  eyes  when  he  iibaaght  of  the  bappj 
days  m  Philadelphia,  ^^And  now  here  I  am  back  here,  and 
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it 's  snowing,  and  I  'm  lonely;  there 's  work  to  be  done  and 
it  'b  doleful  generally." 

In  March  of  this  year  he  accepted  the  honor  of  an  election 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  There  began  at 
this  time  an  interesting  correspondence  with  M.  Nyegaard,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Beformed  Church  in  France,  whose  parish 
was  at  St.  Quentin  (Aisne),  and  who  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  ^Lectures  on  Preaching: "  — 

Le4ATril,1870. 

Permettez  moi  de  toos  dire,  Monsieur,  malgr^  le  peu  de  godt 
que  Yous  devez  avoir  pour  les  compliments,  que  tos  belles  conf ^ 
rences  m'ont  fait  du  bien,  et  de  vous  en  remercier.  Elles  seront 
d^rmais  sur  m<m  bureau,  ^  c6t6  de  la  Th^logie  pastorale  de 
Yinet  et  j'^Bp^re  qu'elles  deviendront  comme  le  manuel  de  mon 
minist^. 

A  second  letter  from  M.  Nyegaard  asked  for  permission  to 
translate  the  lectures  into  French,  which  was  granted,  but 
the  translation  was  not  published  till  1888.  Somewhat 
later  the  ^^ Lectures  on  Preaching"  were  translated  into 
Dutch.  There  came  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  editor 
of  ^^The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  who  explained  his  purpose 
by  saying  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  sermon,  al- 
ready referred  to,  on  the  "Present  and  Future  Faith.  "  A 
series  of  articles  of  the  general  tendency  of  that  sermon 
would  find  their  best  audience  if  clothed  in  literary  form* 
But  any  utterance  from  him  would  be  welcome,  secular  or 
religious.  To  this  and  other  invitations  of  a  similar  kind 
he  gave  a  firm  refusal.  He  speaks  of  Lent  as  going  on  most 
jdeasantly,  ^I  have  no  impatience  for  it  to  be  over."  He 
was  then  preaching  as  usual  in  many  places,  three  times  on 
Sunday,  and  often  during  the  week.  He  gave  the  prefer* 
ence  to  invitations  from  his  two  broUiers,  for  the  family 
claim  was  the  strongest,  and  ilie  tie  of  blood  the  deepest  in 
his  nature.  Easter  week  he  spent  in  New  York.  He  was  at 
New  Haven  in  April  to  lecture  again  before  the  students  of 
the  Divinity  SchooL  He  seemed  to  be  doing  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  preaching  in  various  towns  in  churches  of  his 
own  denomination,  but  almost  as  often  in  churches  of  other 
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names.  There  were  certam  Congr^ational  chiirohes  where 
it  seemed  to  be  a  settled  arrangement  that  he  should  appear 
once  at  least  every  year. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Massachusetts,  which  met  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston, 
May  14,  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  preacher.  The  words  of 
his  text  were  the  oonunission  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  ^^  As 
my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  In  the  fa- 
miliar association  of  these  words  with  theories  of  eodesiastical 
organization,  or  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  ministry 
in  some  one  particular  church,  he  finds  a  meaning  had  been 
read  into  them  which  they  did  not  originally  contain.  His 
method  of  overcoming  the  wrong  interpretation  and  recom- 
mending the  true  was  to  dwell  on  the  purpose  for  which 
Christ  had  been  sent  by  the  Father  and  in  turn  commissioned 
his  disciples.  The  sermon  was  one  for  the  times,  cutting 
athwart  current  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  From  the  most 
characteristic  words  of  Christ,  four  passages  were  selected  as 
heads  for  the  divisions  of  the  sermon :  — 

I  am  not  eome  to  call  the  riglUeous  hut  sinners  to  repentance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  among  all  the  wanungs  that  the  Church  of 
Qurisi  needs  to-day  there  can  be  none  that  she  more  imperatively 
needs  than  this,  — not  to  teach  doctrine  save  as  a  means;  not 
to  elaborate  and  strengthen  her  own  organization  save  as  a 
means;  but  to  convert,  and  rescue  sinners.  The  Church  so  easily 
forgets  her  ends  in  her  means.  We  are  too  apt  to  speak  in 
droreh  to  artificial  sins  which  the  great  universal  human  con- 
science does  not  recognize,  to  rebuke  the  improprieties  that  are 
not  wrong,  and  to  denounce  the  honest  errors  which  good  men 
may  hold,  and  yet  be  good,  as  if  they  were  the  first  enemies  with 
which  we  and  oar  Gospel  had  to  fight. 

/  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fidfil.  All  earnest  life  which 
has  not  reached  clear  religious  faith,  all  doubt,  however  radical, 
which  at  its  heart  is  trutl^  and  not  scornful,  all  eager  study  of 
ibe  marvdloQS  worid  of  nature  as  if  the  final  facts  of  our  exist- 
ence must  be  somehow  hidden  in  her  bosom,  all  glorifying  of  hu- 
manity, as  if  -it  were  an  object  for  our  worship,  all  struggle  to 
develop  society  as  if  by  its  own  self -purification  earth  could  be 
turned  into  heaven,  — r  all  this  is  to  the  Church  to«day  what  Ju- 
daism was  to  Christ,  what  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 
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.  •  .  The  CSiristiAii  church  has  made  and  makes  to«day  too  mack 
of  settled  views  of  Truth  which  may  be  dead,  too  little  of  the 
search  for  truth  which  must  be  living.  One  trembles  wh^i  he  seea 
the  Church  in  any  way  separating  itself  from  the  pure  instincts 
and  from  the  earnest  th^ight  of  men,  and  counting  itself  the 
enemy  to  destroy  them  instead  of  the  missionary  to  enlighten 
them. 

He  that  kath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  There  are  mean- 
ings in  these  words  that  can  never  be  true  of  any  other  beside 
Him,  not  even  of  the  Church  which  is  to  perpetuate  His  mission 
in  the  worid.  But  if  they  declare  what  was  the  great  truth  of 
the  Incarnation,  that  a  perfectly  pure  obedient  humanity  might 
utter  divinity,  might  be  the  transparent  medium  through  which 
even  Grod  might  show  Himself,  then  is  there  not  an  everlasting 
sense  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  may  become  the  words  of  the 
Church  and  the  declaration  of  its  highest  privilege.  .  .  .  When 
one  feels  this,  he  earnestly  deprecates,  he  deeply  dreads  the 
^clericalism  "to  which  the  diurch  is  always  tending.  It  is  not  by 
the  truth  the  clergy  teach,  it  is  by  the  lives  the  Qbristian  people 
live  that  the  church  must  be  the  witness  of  the  Father. 

He  that  is  not  against  %is  is  with  us.  They  are  the  words  of 
one  to  whom  ends  are  more  than  means,  to  whom  not  regularity 
of  method  but  rightness  of  aim  and  energy  of  purpose  is  the 
important  thing.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  know  yrhat 
became  of  these  irregular  casters  out  of  devils  in  the  Lord's  name. 
By  and  by  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  They  seem  to  have  disap* 
peared.  They  have  not  been  aggravated  and  exasperated  into  a 
sect  by  the  insistence  of  Jesus  that  they  should  not  work  for  Him 
unless  they  worked  side  by  side  with  Andrew  and  with  Peter  and 
exactly  in  their  way.  It  would  not  be  a  surprise,  if  we  could 
look  into  the  company  about  the  cross,  or  into  the  company  which 
gathered  after  the  Ascension  to  wait  for  the  full  commission  of 
the  Spirit,  to  see  some  of  these  workers  there  drawn  into  the  f el* 
lowship  of  Jesus  by  His  sympathy  with  the  irreg^ular,  spontaneous 
effort  they  had  maide  to  do  some  of  His  work  in  His  name. 

To  iihe  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks  he  wrote :  — 

Boston,  May  25, 1879. 

I  wish  we  wrote  oftener,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  always  go  oH 
pretty  much  in  this  way.  One  of  tiiese  days  when  I  get  a  little 
further  into  decline  perhaps  I  may  get  a  country  parish  near  New 
York,  succeed  Wildes  at  Riverdale  or  something,  and  then  we 
riiaill  see  each  other  all  the  time.  Wildes  was  here  the  other  day* 
at  our  Diocesan  Convention,  supposed  to  be  attending  to  iom^ 
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obeenre  and  eomplioated  bminees  aboat  the  next  Church  Congress. 
It  <Ud  OS  all  good  to  see  him,  and  owing  either  to  his  presence  or 
Jim's  absence  in  New  York  the  Convoition  went  off  very  tamely. 
There  was  one  bit  of  a  breeze  at  last  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Advent  Fathers,  but  it  blew  over.  There  will  be  no  persecution 
of  Ritualism  here  like  the  pretty  mess  they  have  made  in  Penn- 
sylrania.  I  thought  that  Dr.  Hare  was  the  sensiblest  creature 
there*  But  people  can  never  seem  to  see  beyond  their  noses'  ends, 
nor  anticipate  that  what  they  break  other  men's  heads  with  to- 
day may  break  their  heads  to-morrow.  •  •  •  We,  that  is  William 
and  I,  have  a  little  house  down  at  Cohasset  on  the  Jerusalem  road 
where  we  go  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  where  you  will  find  us 
pretty  nearly  any  time  before  October.  Come  down  and  look  at  us. 
To  think  that  Ghirrison  is  dead !  What  a  chapter  of  History 
that  doses. 

He  was  preaching  often  at  this  time  in  Appleton  Chapel, 
CSembridge,  before  the  students  of  the  University.  One  of 
the  sermons  which  he  delivered  in  May,  1879,  eidiibited  his 
power  in  extraordinary  manner, — a  sennon  to  the  young  from 
the  text,  ^^Thon  .  •  •  makest  me  to  poesesa  the  iniquities  of 
my  youth."  Some  special  ciroumstanee  had  roused  him  to 
write  it.  His  subject  was  the  unity  of  life,  the  continuous- 
ness  of  all  its  experiences.  There  was  no  lurid  picture  of 
endless  torment,  with  which  he  sought  to  alarm  his  hearers, 
but  even  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  most  terrific  discourses 
could  never  have  produced  a  more  intense  or  fearful  impres- 
sicm.  It  was  very  rare  with  him  to  preach  such  sermons,  but 
in  this  case  the  sermon  was  consistent  throughout,  —  the  dark 
side  of  life  under  the  consciousness  of  sin.  This  is  a  passage 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  its  purpose^  but  no  extract  can 
represent  its  power :  — 

It  is  when  some  great  trouble  comes  to  you,  the  death  of  your 
friend,  the  failure  of  your  business,  the  prospect  of  your  own 
death,  then  it  is  you  are  dismayed  to  find  that  under  the  changed 
habits  of  your  life  you  are  the  same  man  still,  and  that  the  sins 
of  your  college  days  are  in  you  even  now.  This  is  what  makes 
men  dread  any  great  event  in  life  so  strangely.  It  brings  back 
the  past  which  they  want  to  forget,  or  rather  it  compels  them  to 
see  that  the  past  is  still  there  in  the  present.  It  is  when  you  fire 
a  eaimon  over  the  pond  that  the  dead  body  which  is  sunk  there 
rises^ 
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It  was  not  invectiye  which  marked  the  sermon,  but  through- 
out  cahn  self -dissection  of  the  conscience,  and  an  intimate 
penetration  of  experiences  unspoken.  It  ended  with  this 
sentence,  ^^I  know  that  there  are  words  of  comfort  which  I 
have  not  turned  aside  to  speak  to-day." 

He  was  asked  to  include  the  sermon  in  his  printed  volumes, 
but  he  declined.  It  might  do,  he  replied,  to  preach  such  a 
sermon  occasionally,  wh^i  judgment  without  mercy  was  the 
theme,  but  he  would  not  give  it  a  place  in  the  open  record. 

The  first  day  of  July  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  tiie  deaconate.  To  one  of  his  classmates,  tiien 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  he  writes:  — 

B08TOH,  July  If  187t^ 

Deab  Paddock,  — ^^ ...  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,  that  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  to-day,  Friday,  July  1,  1859,  that  we  were 
ordained  deacons  in  the  old  Chapel  at  Alexandria?  In  the  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  we  had  a  Class  Prayer  Meeting  in  George 
Strong's  room,  at  nine  we  met  Bishop  Meade  in  Dr.  Sparrow's 
stndy,  and  at  eleven  the  service  began  in  the  Chapel.  Kidder  and 
Townsend  and  Strong  and  you  and  I  were  ordained,  and  a  oertun 
Gibson  of  Petersburg  preached  the  sermon.  Twenty  years  ago. 
Old  Fellow!  We  must  be  pretty  nearly  halfway  through  oor 
active  ministry,  and  what  do  you  suppose  that  the  next  twenty 
years  will  bring?  Nobody  in  the  old  Class  has  gone  yet,  and  we 
have  been  something  to  each  other,  some  of  us,  all  this  score  of 
years.  You  know  we  have  George  Strong  back  in  the  preaching 
ministry.  He  is  at  New  Bedford,  and  I  see  him  every  few  weeks. 
Good-by,  old  fellow,  and  God  bless  you  always. 

P.  B. 

He  replies  to  an  invitation  from  Bev.  Beuben  Kidner  to 
make  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Convocation 
to  be  held  in  Ipswich:  — 

BosTOK,  Angost  27, 1879. 

I  will  be  with  you  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  Please  state  the 
subject  on  which  you  wish  me  to  speak,  as  you  think  best,  only 
don't  say  anything  in  it  about  'Vorkingmen."  I  like  working- 
men  very  much  and  care  for  their  good,  but  I  have  nothing  dis- 
tinct or  separate  to  say  to  them  about  religion,  nor  do  I  see  how 
it  will  do  any  good  to  treat  them  as  a  separate  class  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  which  ti^ir  needs  and  duties  are  just  like  other  men's. 
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In  ibe  fall  of  the  year  he  made  the  aoqtiaintaiioe  of  Dean 
Plumptre,  who  was  yisiting  this  eountiy  with  his  wife.  He 
had  come  with  letters  of  introdnotion  to  Mr.  Brooks,  desirous 
to  hear  him  preach  after  having  read  his  sermons.  Bat  the 
case  looked  differently  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  he  persuaded  the 
distinguished  visitor  to  preach  for  him  at  Trinity  Church  on 
Sunday,  September  24.  In  October  he  was  in  New  York, 
preaching  at  Grrace  Church,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  his 
friend,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  and  in  the  evening  a  special 
sermon  at  St.  Thomas's.  While  there  he  attended  the 
Clericus  when  Dr.  Channing  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 
He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Boston  Clericus  in  letters  to 
Bev.  Arthur  Brooks,  where  he  also  speaks  of  declining  an 
invitation  to  the  New  England  dinner  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
commemorating  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 

Korember  4, 1879. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Club  last  night,  and  I  told  them  all 
about  Chamiing  and  how  we  talked  of  him  at  Washburn's.  We 
were  n't  very  intellectual,  but  then  we  were  a  very  jolly  crowd 
and  Smoking  was  allowed,  which  was  more  than  we  did  at  Wash- 
bnm^s.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Bishop  [Horatio]  Potter  trans- 
mitting the  letter  of  the  City  Missionary,  and  ending  with  this 
remarkable  aspiration,  ^I  hope  that  you  are  none  the  worse  for 
the  exposiire  of  your  journey  and  the  effort  of  Sunday  evening 
at  St.  Thomas's.  **  Does  he  think  that  I,  too,  am  eighty  years 
old? 

BosTOV,  DMWBBber  1, 1879. 

Tou  will  have  to  say  to  your  friend  who  sends  me  the  kind 
invitation  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  the 
New  England  Dinner  this  year,  just  as  it  was  last.  The  fact  is 
that  Christmas  and  these  Puritans  interfere  With  one  another  now 
Just  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  I  believe  that  they  landed  just 
before  Christmas  on  pnrpoee,  so  that  the  celebration  of  their  lajid* 
ing  might  forever  interfere  with  the  preparation  of  Christmas 
Trees  and  Christmas  sermons.  So  I  can't  come.  I  'd  rather 
likid  to,  all  but  the  having  to  speak.     That  sj^ils  a  dinner. 

Next  Wednesday  we  are  going  to  have  a  time  here  because  Dr. 
Holmes  is  seventy  years  dd.  All  the  folks  that  ever  wrote  for 
^Tke  Atlantic  Monthly, '*  and  some  of  us  that  didn't,  are  going 
to  breakfast  with  him  at  the  Brunswidc. 
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On  his  fart7*{ourth  birthday  he  writes  to  Mrs.  B.  J.  Hall 
what  was  for  him  a  long  letter:  — 

176  MAELBOBObOB  Stbbbt,  BO0TOH,  Deoember  18, 18^. 

My  dbab  ElisBi  —  I  do  not  want  Christmas  to  come  and  go 
without  sending  yon  a  w<Mrd  of  greeting  in  your  new  home.  I 
thanked  you  tmly  for  the  note  you  sent  me  so  soon  after  yon  were 
in  Vienna.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  that  the  new  life 
had  not  blotted  on  old  friend  out  of  yonr  mind.  And  I  dare  to 
think  that  Christmas  will  bring  back  the  life  at  home  and  the 
life  at  the  Church  so  tiiat  yon  will  not  be  sony  to  get  a  word  (» 
two.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  mnrmor  of  objec- 
tion about  your  wedding,  and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Dr.  Hall  to  Trinity.  Eveiything  there 
looks  just  as  yon  so  well  remember  it.  The  people  come  and  go 
and  I  hope  grow  better.  Certainly  their  minister  enjoys  it  more 
and  more  OTory  yeaar.  The  Sunday-school  has  its  multitude  of 
small  people  who  nerier  seem  to  fail,  and  I  think  they  never  locked 
more  bright  and  happy.  Certainly  they  never  were  more  numer- 
ous than  this  year.  We  are  just  getting  a  new  organ  for  their 
room  to  take  the  place  of  the  Cabinet  Organ  on  which  you  have 
so  often  kindly  played. 

I  think  you  must  look  back  on  all  the  days  of  work  with  real 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  John  Foster  and  the  rest  of  them  I  dare 
say  are  getting  a  little  bit  dim  in  the  New  Lights.  They  are 
▼eiy  hard  to  see  from  Vienna.  But  you  were  very  much  to  them, 
and  I  think  they  mu^t  have  been  very  mnch  to  you.  One  does 
not  take  so  deep  an  interest  as  you  had  in  them  for  so  long,  and 
then  ever  lose  it  entirely  out  of  his  life.  It  is  like  a  minister's 
first  parish,  which  he  never  loses  or  ceases  to  feel,  however  much 
he  cares  for  the  other  parishes  that  come  afterwards. 

I  envy  you  Vienna  and  its  brightness.  No  place  seemed  to  me 
more  full  of  sunshine  than  it  was  when  I  saw  it  thirteen  years 
ago.  But  perhaps  it  has  dull  days  like  other  places.  I  wonder 
if  you  have  met  Dr.  Mizter  and  his  wife,  who  are  in  Vienna  for 
the  same  purpose  which  takes  you  and  Dr.  Hall  there.  She  was 
married  in  Trinity  a  couple  of  months  before  you,  and  has  been  at 
the  Church  ever  since  I  came  there  when  she  was  a  child  (Miss 
Galloupe).     Do  find  them  oat  and  give  them  welcome. 

If  you  ever  come  across  either  of  the  two  books  which  I  have 
just  been  reading,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  it.  One  is  this 
''Life  of  Thomas  Erskiae  of  linlathen,''  and  the  other  is  the 
''Life  of  Bishop  Ewing''  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  The  first  is 
rather  a  rare  book  and  a  little  hard  to  get;  the  other  you  may 
find.     Both  of  them  were  noble  Christian  men  of  the  best  type, 
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&ir  and  true,  ^without  partuility  and  without  hypocrisy/'  Broad 
Churchmen  of  the  nohlest  sort.  Every  now  and  then  we  get  a 
glimpse  in  the  lives  of  such  men  of  what  Christianity  yet  has  to 
do  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race  before  its  work  shall  be 
complete.  I  think  I  grow  to  have  more  and  more  tolerance  for 
every  kind  of  Christian  except  one,  and  he  is  the  Christian  who 
thinks  that  his  Christian  faith  is  donSy  that  there  is  nothing 
greater  for  it  to  do  than  it  has  done  already.  He  does  not  believe 
in  the  Second  Advent,  which  is  a  true  dootrine  of  the  Gk>Spel,  not 
about  a  fantastic  idea  of  a  new  incarnation  and  of  a  visible  CSirist 
in  Palestine,  but  about  a  power  of  Christ  over  the  destinies  and 
institutions  and  hearts  of  men  more  real  and  spiritual  than  any 
that  any  age  has  seen  yet.  But  I  must  not  preach  to  you,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  before  wrote  a  letter  eight  pages  long.  I 
only  wanted  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not  forget  ]rou  at  Christmas 
time,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  should  not  quite  forget  me.  I  send 
my  kindest  and  most  cordial  regards  to  your  husband,  and  with 
all  best  wishes  for  Grod's  truest  blessings  I  am,  my  dear  £lise. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

F&11J.IF8  BBOOK8. 

In  replying  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ward  (Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps),  who  had  thanked  him  for  the  ^^  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing," he  says:  — 

DMembdr  22, 18m 

I  am  so  strange  still  to  authorship  that  I  do  not  realize  that  I 
have  actually  written  books,  and  any  allusion  to  them  always 
embarrasses  me. 

To  the  Bev.  George  A.  Str(»ig  lie  sends  his  thanks  for  a 
Christmas  present  of  Clifford's  writings:  — 

Deoember  28,  1879. 

Thank  you,  dear  George.  I  have  wanted  to  see  Clifford,  heathen 
though  he  be,  for  he  is  about  Idie  best  specimen  apparently  of 
these  men  who  are  telling  us  that  we  have  no  souls,  and  that  there 
is  no  God.  They  must  pass  away  some  time  if  anything  that  we 
believe  is  true.  But  they  will  surely  leave  some  mark  upon  the 
Faith  which  they  so  patiently  and  ingwiiously  try  to  murder,  and 
which  will  outlive  them  all.  Hiere  is  something  almost  pic- 
turesquely like  our  ^muddled  time  in  Clifiord  being  made  a  Christ^ 
mas  present  of.  I  accept  the  omen.  And  I  accept  your  kind 
good  wishes,  as  I  have  all  the  way  along  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  and  thank  you  ever  more  and  more.  This  year  is  especially 
bright  in  that  it  has  brought  us  more  n^ar  together,  after  these 
long  years  when  I  never  saw  you. 
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There  are  some  letters  written  in  a  hurried,  anxious  tone 
from  Phillips  Brooks  to  his  brothers  Arthur  and  John,  in  the 
early  weeks  of  1880,  speaking  of  the  illness  of  their  mother. 
On  the  1st  of  February  she  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
To  the  letters  of  condolence  which  he  received  from  his 
friends  he  replied,  but  not  with  the  same  freedom  from  re* 
serve  as  when  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  his  father.  His  grief 
went  deeper.  A  gentleness  and  softness  of  manner  came 
over  him,  the  tenderness  which  can  find  its  best  expression 
not  in  words,  but  in  the  features,  reflecting  unspeakable 
moods  in  the  souL  He  went  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth 
for. his  mother. 

To  Dr.  Weir  Mitohell  he  wrote :  — 

My  mother  has  been  the  centre  of  all  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
Thank  God  she  is  not  less  my  pride  and  treasure  now. 

To  Mr.  Cooper:  — 

I  did  not  know  I  could  ever  be  so  much  like  a  child  again,  but 
to-night  the  world  seems  very  desolate  and  lonely.  All  my  life 
I  have  feared  and  dreaded  what  has  come  this  week.  And  now 
that  she  is  with  God,  I  seem  to  know  for  the  first  time  how  pure 
and  true  and  self-sacrificing  all  her  earthly  life  has  been.  Sorely 
with  all  these  that  have  gone  before  it  will  not  be  hard  to  go  to 
Him  when  our  time  comes. 

To  another  friend :  — 

The  happiest  part  of  my  happy  life  has  been  my  mother,  and 
with  God's  help  she  wUl  be  more  to  me  than  ever.  The  sense  of 
God  and  his  love  has  grown  ever  clearer  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
sadness  and  bereavement. 

To  members  of  his  family  he  wrote  these  letters:  — 

175  Mablbobouqh  Stkebt,  Boston,  February  15, 1880. 

Dear  Abthub,  —  I  am  sure  we  have  been  thinking  pretty 
much  the  same  thoughts  for  these  last  two  weeks.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  two  weeks  have  passed  almost  since  that  Mon- 
day morning.  Surely  Mother's  departure  was  the  quietest  and 
most  placid  of  all  deaths.  And  tiiere  have  been  a  dozen  things 
since  of  which  the  first  feeling  was  that  I  mast  write  to  her  about 
them,  and  of  which  I  wondered  what  she  would  have  to  say  about 
them.  Ijast  nig^t  I  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Susan,  very  pleasant, 
but  very  sad.     They  must  miss  her  terribly  up  there  in  the  old 
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hooBe.  What  strange  eyents  in  our  liyes  will  alwajs  be  those  two 
visits,  so  mneh  alike  when  we  waited  together  there  between 
Father's  and  Mother's  deaths  and  their  funerals. 

And  so  the  new  chapter  of  life  has  began,  and  the  Brooks  Boys 
hay6  got  to  stand  together  as  long  as  they  are  left.  Well,  we 
haye  done  it  pretty  well  so  far,  and  I  guess  we  shall  do  it  to  the 
end.  May  we  all  get  through  with  the  faithfolness  and  simpli- 
city with  which  Father  and  Mother  hare  finished  their  course. 
My  loye  to  L .  Affecti<^nately,  P. 

176  Mablbobocgb  Stkebt,  Bostoh,  Febrnary  16, 1880. 

Drab  Axtkt  Susan,  —  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
thonghtfol  and  kind  note.  It  was  real  good  of  yon  to  write  it. 
I  knew  that  you  had  been  thinking  of  as,  and  yon  have  known  I 
am  sare  that  we  have  thoaght  of  yoa  all  constantly  ever  since  we 
left  yoa  at  the  door  in  Andover.  It  does  n't  seem  possible  that 
two  whole  weeks  have  gone  since  that  Monday  morning  when 
year  message  came,  and  when  we  started  for  the  last  time  to  go 
ap  and  see  dear  Mother.  How  many  times  I  have  been  oyer 
since  then  every  moment  of  that  day  antil  the  quiet  peacefal 
drawing  of  her  last  breath  in  the  evening.  I  never  shall  be 
thankf al  enongh  that  both  with  her  and  fath^  it  was  my  privil^;e 
to  be  with  them  at  the  last  and  see  how  peacefally  they  both 
passed  into  the  everlasting  life.  And  ever  since  we  laid  her  body 
in  the  little  lot  at  Meant  Aabam  I  have  gone  over  and  over  all  her 
life,  and  remembered  all  that  I  thoaght  I  had  forgotten  aboat  the 
years  when  we  were  all  together.  Ton  know,  in  some  respects 
even  better  than  we  do,  wlwt  she  was  to  as  from  oar  birth.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her  without  thinking  how  much  yoo 
were  to  her,  and  how  she  loved  yoa  and  leaned  on  yoo,  and  how 
yoa  helped  her  in  everything  that  she  did  for  as.  Oar  gratitude 
to  you  and  to  her  will  always  go  together.  Her  life  looks  more 
and  more  beautiful  every  day  as  I  think  it  over,  and  the  new  life 
that  she  has  begun  seems  only  the  continuation  and  fulfilment  of 
the  life  on  earth  which  we  loiew  and  loved  so  well.  Thank  you 
for  Uncle  Gorham's  letter  which  is  very  good  and  kind. 

Give  my  love  ta  Aunt  Sarah  and  Aunt  Caroline,  and  may  God 
keep  us  all. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

FHILIiIFS. 

We  must  pause  for  a  moment  longer  to  dwell  on  the 
mother  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Her  greatest  endowment  was  in 
tiie  power  and  intensity  of  her  emotional  nature.     She  had  a 
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vast  oapaoily  for  feeling,  pouring  it  forth  inexhaustibly, 
untiringly.  She  lavished  upon  her  family  an  untold  wealth 
of  devotion.  His  &ther  writes  to  Phillips  Brooks  at  Virginia, 
in  1859:  — 

I  don't  think  one  of  her  children  has  an  idea  of  the  extreme, 
ineessant,  and  maternal  anxiety  she  constantly  feels  for  each  one 
of  you;  just  now  lor  you  and  FVed.  Ton  can  perhaps  conceive 
somewhat  what  she  feels  for  Fred  from  your  recollections  of  ycfur 
entrance  into  College  life.  Such  anxiety  and  love  ought  to  be 
repaid  back  a  thousand-fold,  and  then  the  debt  would  still  remain. 

She  showed  the  intensity  of  her  affection  in  little  ways  that 
9re  pathetic.  When  she  was  expecting  her  son's  return  from 
Virginia  for  his  vaoation,  she  was  accustomed  to  pin  a  paper 
on  tiie  wall  of  her  room  with  a  stroke  lot  each  week  remain- 
ing, and  draw  a  line  across  the  marks  as  the  weeks  dimin- 
ished. Her  letters  to  him  abound  in  such  expressions  as 
l^is,  ^^I  am  longing  to  see  you,  and  I  cannot  wait  much 
longer."  The  devotion  of  a  mother's  love  was  the  power  by 
which  she  trained  and  ruled  her  children.  Ftom  the  time 
the  new  household  was  set  up,  she  concentrated  her  energies 
in  one  single  purpose, —  the  care  of  her  family,  first  its  re- 
ligious, and  then  its  secular  welfare.  As  the  family  income 
at  first  was  limited,  she  studied  economy,  serving  with  her 
own  hands.  She  never  accepted  an  invitation  from  home  for 
any>9ocial  function  until  her  youngest  child  was  grown  up 
and  no  longer  needed  her  care.  Dr.  Vinton  said  of  Phillips 
Brooks  that  he  was  made  by  his  mother.  He  also  said  of  her 
that  if  she  had  chosen  to  go  into  society  she  would  have 
been  a  power  in  the  city  of  Boston.  But  the  quiet  house- 
hold over  which  she  ruled  was  a  veritable  nursery  secluded 
from  the  world.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to  this  end,  — 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  Phillips  Brooks  recalled  the 
picture  when  he  went  abroad  for  the  first  time.  From 
Germany  he  wrote  in  1866:  — 

Mr  DBABEST  Mother,  —  You  cannot  think  how  strange  it 
seems  to  be  writing  in  this  little  German  inn,  and  knowing  that 
you  will  read  it,  in  the  old  back  parlor  at  home,  where  you  have 
read  my  letters  from  Cunbridge,  Alexandria,  and  Philadelphia. 
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Johimie  will  bring  it  up  from  the  post  offloe  some  nigiit,  and  Trip 
will  break  out  into  one  of  his  horrible  oonsefts  two  or  three  times 
wl^le  70a  are  readii^  it.  Then  as  soon  at  it  is  oyer,  father  will 
get  out  his  big  candle*  and  you  wiU  pat  np  the  stockingSi  and  all 
go  np  the  old  stairway  to  the  old  chambers,  and  to  bed.  Well, 
good-night  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you  all,  and  don't  forget  that 
I  am  off  here  wandering  up  and  down  these  old  countries  a&d 
thinking  ever  so  much  about  you.^ 

While  solicitude  for  the  zeligioas  life  ci  her  ehildren  was 
the  mother's  deepest  anxiety,  yet  it  did  not  interfere  with, 
it  may  have  intensified,  h^  anxiety  for  their  physical  well- 
being.  She  waa  the  mother  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things,  but  she  had  somehow  reconciled  the  two  typee  ol 
womanhood;  like  Martha,  but  like  Mary  also,  in  the  good 
part  that  could  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  She  was 
religious,  and  yet  the  simple  human  instincts  of  motherhood 
carried  her  away.  It  was  her  custom,  when  the  boys  were 
at  a  distance  from  home,  to  make  up  1)oxes,  filled  with 
truything  to  eat  which  she  knew  was  liked.  Into  their 
preparation  she  put  her  heart  and  thought.  Her  husband 
writes  to  Phillips  Brooks  of  one  of  these  presents,  '^It  was 
mother  all  over."  When  she  sent  them  it  was  with  the  in- 
junction that  they  would  think  of  her  while  enjoying  her  gift. 

She  understood  the  nature  of  boys.  Her  tadc  must  often 
hare  been  a  hard  one  to  curb  the  natural  i&erriment  which 
threatened  at  any  moment  to  break  loose  in  riot,  or  the 
natural  play  of  the  physical  powers  which  often  became 
tumultuous.  Even  after  the  boys  had  grown  into  men  she 
still  felt  called  upon  to  exercise  her  sway  in  quieting  the 
tendency  to  uproar.  When  Phillips  and  Frederick  were  on 
a  home  visit,  the  one  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Cleveland,  she  is  recalled  as  putting  her  Jiead  into  the 
doorway  of  the  room  from  which  the  sound  of  merriment 
oame,  and  saying,  ^^Boys,  remembet  it  is  Sunday/'  She  was 
a  woman  very  much  alive  in  every  pore  of  her  nature,  with  a 
watchful  eye  for  any  incident  that  she  might  distract  ii(t6  a 

1  Letters  qf  IVavd,  p.  18. 
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spiritual  chaimelt  Sbe  studied  her  apportunitieB  of  api»eacli 
to  the  soul.  ^^That  was  a  very  beautiful  prayer,  father,  that 
yon  read  "  was  her  remark  to  her  husband  after  the  morning 
devotions,  but  the  remark  was  intended  for  the  chiMren. 

A  vidtor  once  <^ame  to  her,  a  young  and  anxious  mother, 
in  the  confidence  that  she  could  get  aid  from  one  of  so 
much  experience  in  the  bringing  up  of  boys.  At  first  there 
was  demurral,  and  then,  according  to  the  report  of  the  con- 
versation, (die  admitted  that  she  could  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  sons.  This  is  the  substance  of 
what  she  said,  though  in  passing  tiirough  the  mind  of  anotiier 
it  does  not  reflect  her  manner  of  speech,  or  give  her  exact 
language:  — 

There  is  an  JEige  when  it  is  not  well  to  follow  or  question  your 
boy  too  closely.  Up  to  that  time  you  may  carefully  instruct  and 
direct  him;  yon  are  his  best  friend;  he  is  never  happy  unless  the 
story  of  the  day  has  been  told ;  you  must  hear  about  his  friends, 
his  school ;  all  that  interests  him  must  be  your  interest.  Suddenly 
these  confidences  cease ;  the  affectionate  son  becomes  reserved  and 
silent,  he  seeks  the  intimate  friendship  of  other  lads,  he  goes  out, 
he  is  averse  to  telling  where  he  is  going  or  how  long  he  will  be 
gone.  He  comes  in  and  goes  silently  to  his  room.  All  this  is  a 
startling  change  to  the  mother,  but  it  is  also  her  opportunity  to 
practice  wisdom  by  loving,  and  praying  for,  and  absolutely  trust- 
ing her  son.  The  faithful  instruction  and  careful  training  during 
his  early  years  the  son  can  never  forget;  that  is  impossible. 
Therefore  trust  not  only  your  heavenly  Father,  but  your  son. 
The  period  of  which  I  speak  appears  to  me  to  be  one  in  which  the 
boy  dies  and  the  man  is  bom ;  his  individuality  rises  up  before 
him,  and  he  is  dazed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  his  first  conscious- 
ness of  himself.  I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  then  that 
the  Creator  was  speaking  with  my  sons,  and  that  it  was  good  for 
their  souls  to  be  left  alone  with  Him,  while  I,  their  mother, 
stood  trembling,  praying,  and  waiting,  knowing  that  when-  the 
man  was  developed  from  the  boy  I  should  have  my  sons  again, 
and  there  would  be  a  deeper  s^pathy  than  ever  between  us. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  in  her  own  experience,  the 
reader  may  recall  the  account  which  has  been  given  of 
Phillips  Bro<A»'s  reserve,  in  his  youth,  when  his  mother  un- 
derstood him,  keeping  silence  in  tibe  years  of  transition  which 
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shut  fahn  up  to  the  iaroe  between  God  and  the  soul;  or 
of  the  oonversation  with  Greorge  Brooks  after  his  oonflr- 
mation,  when,  like  Monica  with  AugnstiQe,  after  years  of 
waiting  the  full  communion  of  spirits  came  at  last.  She  was 
making  an  act  of  faith  when  to  her  son  Phillips  at  Alex- 
andria she  wrote  that  she  would  not  doubt  his  loye  eyen  if 
she  did  not  hear  from  him  for  years* 

Phillips  Brooks  resembled  in  appearance  his  mother  more 
than  his  father.  The  contour  of  the  head,  the  large  dark 
eyes,  the  form  of  the  nose,  something  also  in  the  poise  and 
the  carriage  of  the  head,  are  those  of  his  mother.  But  the 
large  stature  seems  to  be  a  remoter  inheritance,  coming  into 
the  Phillips  family,  together  with  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
eye,  in  Phodbe  Foxcroft,  his  great-grandmother,  the  wife  <rf 
that  Samuel  Phillips  who  founded  the  institutions  at  An- 
dover.  The  indebtedness  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  his  mother 
in  the  line  of  a  rich  heritage  is  perhaps  the  greater,  yet  what 
he  owed  to  his  father  is  of  such  importance  that  without  it  he 
would  not  have  been  the  man  he  was.  Thus  his  handwriting, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  many  other  things,  and  from  which  to 
some  extent  the  character  maybe  read,  at  one  time  so  closely 
resembled  his  father's  that  it  appears  at  a  casual  glance  to 
be  the  same.  But  as  the  years  went  on  it  dianged,  and 
became  more  distinctly  his  own,  graceful  and  symmetrical 
and  most  legible,  without  affectation,  —  a  sort  of  reflection 
of  the  man.  Many  of  the  higher  intellectual  qualities  of 
Phillips  Brooks  are  those  of  his  father.  His  love  of  historical 
studies,  his  taste  for  architecture,  his  accuracy,  his  interest 
in  minute  details,  his  literary  sense,  and  his  sober  judgments 
of  men  and  things,  —  these  are  traits  which  his  father 
possessed.  He  was  like  him  in  his  habit  of  writing  out  on 
paper  what  went  through  his  mind.  Had  his  father  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work,  he  would  have  achieved  distinction. 
He  loved  patient,  laborious  research.  There  are  several  large 
volumes  of  his  journals  running  through  many  years  in  which 
he  notes  all  that  came  under  his  gaze  with  admirable  re- 
flections of  his  own,  in  a  graceful  style,  and  always  most 
interesting  to  read.     These  journals  stand  for  an  immense 
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amonnt  of  work.  No  monkish  ohronioler  in  his  cell  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades  was  more  alive  than  he  to  the  necessity 
of  recording  minutely  and  accurately  the  events  of  the  passing 
hour.  In  that  respect  his  son  resembled  him,  always  fastening 
upon  that  which  had  a  genuine  hmnan  interest.  His  father 
was  something  of  an  onlooker  upon  life,  stationed  a  little 
outside  or  above  it,  in  <Mrder  to  note  its  movement,  and  here, 
too,  there  was  a  close  resemblance.  The  father  had  the  con- 
stant play  of  humor  without  which  the  highest  results  in 
character  and  achievement  are  impossible,  and  these  also  the 
son  possessed  in  larger  measure.  Phillips  Brooks's  almost 
invariable  mood  outside  of  the  pulpit  was  one  in  which  his 
humor  played  with  all  the  events,  the  changes,  and  chances 
o£  this  mortal  life.  It  is  said  that  sons  inherit  from  the 
father  the  moral  qualities.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  high 
unbending  integrity,  the  uprightnera  of  the  perfect  man,  who 
could  be  trusted  in  all  circumstances  to^  do  what  was  rig^ 
and  fitting,  was  an  invaluable  paternal  legacy.  For  of  the 
father  the  truest  words  that  his  sons  could  speak  were  these, 
^^The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

In  this  comparison  with  his  father,  there  are  some  other 
points  of  resemblance.  They  had  in  common  the  love  of 
relics.  When  the  father  was  leaving  Boston  in  1877,  he 
entrusted  to  his  son,  as  if  his  work  in  life  were  over,  the  relics 
that  he  valued :  — 

Boston,  FeVmary  7, 18T7. 

Drab  Phillips,  —  I  have  put  with  this  bundle  the  book  With 
the  autograph  of  George  Phillips,  our  ancestor  who  came  over  in 
1630.  I  h&ve  always  valued  it  from  its  rarity,  and  entrust  r^  to 
your  keeping  as  a  curiosity.  I  know  of  but  one  other.  It 
the  bookmark  also  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  South  Andovd 
who  graduated  in  1708,  and  died  in  1711.  Also  his  portraitJ 
Also  a  Latin  Bible.     Ail  of  whieh  please  accept  from 

Father. 

The  mother  was  content  to  remain  at  home,  abiding 
the  consciousness  of  an  interior  wealth,  where  lay  her  hap- 
piness. The  son  was  not  without  this  same  satisfaction,  but 
like  his  father  he  loved  to  travel.  Thus  his  father  writes  to 
him  on  one  occasion,  *^I  have  been  so  long  at  home  that  I 
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begin  to  fed  uneasy*"    Pliillips  Brooks  might  have  often 
made  these  words  his  own. 

This  oomparison  may  be  summed  up,  then,  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  invaluable  gift  of  the  observation  of  life  came 
from  the  father  to  the  son.  It  is  this  gift  which  underlies 
the  imaginative  power,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  imagination  when  it  is  united  with  the  other  gift  of  ex- 
pression, enabling  one  to  reproduce  what  he  sees.  In  Phillips 
Brooks  the  power  of  observation  was  enlarged  in  its  range, 
and  was  fused  with  that  vast  and  almost  unlimited  power  of 
feeling  which  came  from  his  mother.  The  gift  of  observation 
as  seen  in  the  father  implies  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
importance  and  significance  in  secular  things,  in  life  as  it  is 
and  not  solely  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  kind  of  realism  which 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  divine  idea  is  actuaUy 
and  already  working  in  the  ways  and  institutions  of  common 
life.  The  mother  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  reformer,  who 
is  bom  to  set  the  world  right  and  cannot  contemplate  with 
aereniiy  the  world  as  it  is.  She  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
the  righteousness  whose  coming  is  so  slow.  So  strong  was 
her  will,  so  intense  her  nature,  that  she  grew  impatient  with 
the  obstacles  in  the  way.  One  who  knew  the  family  well 
speaks  of  this  difference  between  the  father  and  the  mother:  — 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Phillips  owed  to  his  father  the 
dear  common  sense  and  realization  of  the  rights  and,  so  to  speak, 
tiie  personality  of  others,  which  kept  him  from  jarring,  and  made 
him  able  not  to  try  for  too  much  or  too  impulsively.  I  remem- 
ber his  once  speaking  with  amusement  of  that  difference  between 
Mother  and  Father.  '^ Mother,"  he  said,  '^ always  felt  that  every- 
thing must  be  set  right  at  once.  Anything  wrong  ronsed  her  to 
app^,  *  William,  are  n't  you  going  to  do  something  about  it? 
"Why  don't  you  talk,  then! '  And  then  Father  with  his  quizzical 
smile  would  say,  *  But  it  is  none  of  my  business.'  " 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  just  that  capacity  to  see  what 
was  his  business,  and  how  in  the  prosecution  of  it  he  yet  must 
regard  other  men's  views  and  peculiarities,  and  coold  help  them 
only  by  sympathy  and  honest  respect,  —  in  that  lay  Phillips's 
great  exceptional  power.  We  have  had  many  fanatics,  whom  we 
have  honored  for  their  single-mindedness,  but  few  men  of  such 
breadth  of  mind  that  we  could  be  sure  they  understood  those  who 
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differed  from  them.     And  <me  such  does  more  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  universal  than  all  the  others. 

A  friend  of  Phillips  Brooks,  who  had  seen  him  at  home 
and  knew  his  father  and  mother,  writes  of  his  Impressions 
regarding  them:— • 

Mr.  Brooks  always  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  typical  Boston 
merchant,  solid,  upright,  unimaginatiye,  unemotional.  Mrs. 
Brooks  gfave  me  the  notion  of  a  woman  of  an  intense  emotional 
nature,  the  very  tones  of  her  yoice  vibratory  with  feeling,  deep 
spiritual  life,  the  temperament  of  genius,  the  saintly  character.  I 
felt  that  Phillips  Brooks  owed  his  father  very  much,  the  business- 
like and  orderly  habit,  the  administrative  faculty  which  worked 
so  easily  and  was  so  overshadowed  by  greater  powers  that  it 
never  received  full  recognition;  the  clear  logical  understanding 
that  framed  so  well  the  skeletons  of  those  sermons  which  the 
intuitive  reason,  the  active  imagination,  the  literary  sense,  the 
spiritual  fire  so  richly  filled  out,  and  clothed  and  inspired 
afterwards ;  and  the  strong  common  sense  that  no  fervor  of  feel- 
ing, no  passionate  outburst  of  soul,  could  ever  sweep  from  its 
anchorage.  But  I  never  had  a  question  that  what  made  Phillips 
Brooks  a  prophet,  a  leader,  a  power  among  men  was  &om  the 
Phillips  side  of  the  family.  The  big  heart,  the  changeful  coun- 
tenance, the  voice  that  so  easily  grew  tremulous  with  feeling,  the 
eager  look  and  gesture,  the  magnetism,  the  genius,  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  believe  seemed  to  him,  his  mother's.  The  father  saw  things 
as  they  were ;  she  saw  things  in  vision,  ideally  as  they  should  be. 
So  Phillips  Brooks  knew  the  facts  of  life,  seeing  with  his  father's 
eyes,  and  all  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  life  through  the  eyes 
of  his  mother. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  oany  this  comparison  farther.  The 
con  junction  in  one  personality  and  in  organic  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  the  marvellous  mystery  of  life,  of  the  qualities  inher- 
ited from  both  parents  constituted  the  foundation  of  the 
greatness  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Had  he  received  by  transmis- 
sion only  the  outlook  of  his  father  without  the  inspired  hero- 
ism of  his  mother  he  would  not  have  risen  to  greatness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  he  inherited  from  his  mother  alone, 
he  might  have  been  known  as  an  ardent  reformer,  not  wholly 
unlike  his  distinguished  kinsman,  Wendell  Phillips,  —  a  type 
familiar  in  New  England;  but  the  wonderful  fascination  of 
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his  power  for  men  of  eyery  class  and  degree,  the  uniyersal 
appeal  to  a  common  hmnaniiy,  would  have  been  wanting.  He 
himself  recognLsed  the  divergence  of  these  possibilities  within 
him*  Sometimes  it  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  a  contra- 
diction whose  resolution  into  a  harmony  he  was  seeking  to 
accomplish.  There  was  a  moment  in  his  Philadelphia  nunistry 
when  he  really  identified  the  pulpit  with  the  cause  of  social 
reforms.  He  changed,  but  the  process  of  the  change  is  buried 
in  silence.  All  that  we  know  is  that  when  he  came  to  Boston 
he  must  have  reached  the  determination  to  confine  himself 
to  preaching.  He  saw  that  there  was  an  evil  side  to  this 
perpetual  agitation,  danger  of  life  passing  away  while  one 
was  getting  ready  to  live.  Some  said,  ^^Bemove  first  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  human  progress,  and  then 
men  will  be  able  to  live."  He  said,  ^^The  world,  humanity, 
has  already  been  redeemed  by  Christ.  The  opportunities  of 
the  divine  sonship  are  open  to  every  man.  Live!  Live 
greatly  nowl"^ 

The  mother  of  Phillips  Brooks,  as  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties,  was  brooding  over  a  world  to  be  won  for  Christ. 
The  possibility  filled  her  with  strange  unuttered  enthusiasm. 
She  was  thinking  much  about  foreign  missions.  Her  heart 
would  have  been  torn  with  natural  anguish,  but  she  would 
have  bravely  bidden  farewell  to  all  her  sons  had  they  been 
going  forth  into  heathen  lands  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
^^How  Mother  used  to  talk  to  us  about  Henry  Martyn," 
wrote  Phillips  Brooks  to  one  of  his  brothers,  when  two  years 
later  he  was  in  India.  A  new  aeal  for  foreign  missions  was 
bom  in  him  from  that  time.  The  concentration  of  his  power- 
ful will  in  combination  with  the  brooding  love  and  tenderness 
for  humanity,  the  vast  almost  superhuman  yearning  for  the 
well-being  of  humanity  and  of  individual  men,  the  clear  single 
purpbse,  from  which  he  steadfastly  refused  to  be  turned 
aside,  even  by  the  fascination  of  intdlectual  culture  or  liter- 
ary creation,  the  growing  devotion  to  Christ  which  mastered 
his  whole  being,  —  this  we  came  to  know  as  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  this  in  another  form  was  the  spirit  of  his  mother.     The 

1  Cf.  Sermons,  toL  tL,  for  *  Mrmon  on  the  '*BtMd  of  life.** 
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words  of  Scripture  upon  which  he  &steiied  as  representing 
his  mother's  life,  to  be  engraven  upcm  the  stone  that  marks 
her  burying  place,  were  these:  ^O  wcwnan,  great  is  thy  faith: 
be  it  unto  tibee  even  as  thou  wilt."  Shortly  after  her  death 
he  preached  upon  this  text  in  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  sermon  contuns  no  personal  reference,  but  it  is  the  son's 
memorial  of  his  mother.^ 

There  are  many  of  his  sermons,  where  one  familiar  with 
his  life  may  trace  his  experience  in  the  home*  It  was  his 
peculiarity  to  dwell  on  the  simple  facts  of  his  own  life  till 
he  saw  them  in  their  truer,  because  diviner  meaning.  There 
is  one  sermon  entitled  ^The  Mother's  Wonder,"  on  the 
text,  ^^Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?"  which  may 
be  called  his  apology  for  the  inevitable  divergence  from  tbs 
standards  of  the  household  in  which  he  had  grown  up. 
Every  man  must  take  his  life  finally  into  his  own  keeping, 
responsible  only  to  God  for  his  methods  and  conclusions.* 
Both  father  and  mother,  and  particularly  the  mother,  held 
stringentiy  by  those  religious  opinions  which  in  that  day  were 
accounted  safe,  fearful  of  the  newer  books  and  movements  in 
religion,  lest  they  should  shake  the  foundations  of  Christian 
faith.  Thus  the  mother  warned  her  children  against  Bush* 
nell's  writings  as  dangerous*  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  her  while  Phillips  Brooks  was  in  Philadelidiia, 
after  he  had  been  for  two  years  the  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  will  be  read  in  a  spirit  of  profoundest 
reverence,  for  the  intensity  of  its  convictions,  its  entire  devo- 
tion to  truth,  that  sense  of  responsibility,  as  it  were,  for  the 
world  which  made  the  mother  great:  — 

BosTOH,  SQ]id»7  eremng,  Norember  27, 1864L 
Mr  DBAB  Philly,  -—- 1  have  just  been  hearing  William  read 
two  sermons  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  just  published,  one  upon  the 
''Agony  of  Christ,"  and  one  upon  the  ''Cross. ^  And  I  am  so 
shocked  by  them  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  warning  you  against 
them  as  being  a  preacher  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Fhilly,  they 
are  nothing  better  than  Unitarianism  that  I  suffered  under  all  my 

1  Cf.  5ermoii«,ToLiiL,  **  The  GrMtaeM  of  Faith." 
«  Cf  .  Ibid.  ToL  It. 
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young  life.  They  tear  the  yiew  of  Christ's  yicarioas  suffering  all 
to  pieces.  I  know  yon  admire  some  of  his  writings,  therefore  I 
warn  yon  not  to  be  begoiled  by  these ;  for  God  knows,  Philly,  I 
woold  rather  never  have  you  preach  Christ's  blessed  Gospel  than 
wickedly  pervert  it  as  Boshnell  does. 

I  hope  yon  do  not  own  the  book  called  '^Christ  and  His  Salva- 
tion." But  if  yon  do  I  want  yon  to  bom  it  with  Frederick  pre- 
sent to  witness  and  exult  over  it.  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
book  or  with  the  man.  It  is  shameful  to  put  forth  such  a  book 
under  the  guise  of  an  orthodox  preacher,  when  it  is  nothing  better 
than  Unitarianism.  I  am  afraid  he  will  beguile  many  a  one  who 
is  not  on  his  guard,  and  so  I  cannot  help  warning  you.  No,  my 
dear  child;  remember,  you  have  promised  to  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crue^ied  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  and  I  charge  jcm, 
to  stand  firm.  If  you  do  read  the  book,  I  would  love  to  see  you 
c<mie  out  with  a  scorching  criticism  of  it.  He  is  also  going  to 
bring  out  another  volume,  which  I  also  warn  you  against,  upon 
'* Christ's  Vicarious  Sufferings."  I  shudder  to  think  how  he  will 
deny  all  Christ's  blessed  dying /or  us. 

No,  Fhilly,  I  've  sat  under  such  preaching  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  how  to  warn  you  all  against  it.  I  know  Dr.  Vinton  would 
not  like  those  sermons;  he  is  so  simply  sound.  I  heard  him  con- 
demn Dr.  Bushnell  fifteen  years  ago. 

Philly,  I  wish  you  would  let  Frederick  read  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. It  may  do  him  good  too.  And  excuse  the  plainness  of  my 
writing,  and  impute  it  all  to  my  love  of  the  Truth  and  my  earnest 
desire  that  you  may  continue  Obrist's  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
unto  your  life's  end. 

Tour  faithful  and  affecti<niate, 

Fbibnd  and  Mother. 

P.  S.  I  hope  yon  will  answer  this  letter.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  after  you  have  read  the  sermons.  But  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  read  them  at  all. 

The  significance  ci  this  letter  is  its  valuation  of  the  truth 
of  vicarious  atonement,  which,  apart  from  all  reasoning,  is 
the  expression  of  some  deep  human  feeling,  too  persistent  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  accident  in  the  history  of  the  religious  life. 
Dr.  Bushnell,  it  is  well  known,  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  after  much  serious  consideration  withdrew  the 
bo(^  in  which  he  had  questioned  the  vicariousness  of  the 
great  sacrifice.  This  letter  from  the  mother  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  had  its  influenoe  on 
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the  son.  He  was  too  deep  a  student  of  the  religions  life  and 
of  the  instinctive  utterances  of  Christian  feeling  to  deny  the 
validiiy  of  a  conviction  which  meant  so  much  in  hlis  mother's 
experience.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  when 
treating  of  his  theology.  But  here  it  may  be  said  that  this 
letter  stands  to  his  theology  somewhat  as  the  letters  of  his 
father,  in  regard  to  carrying  politics  into  the  pulpit,  stood 
to  his  general  attitude  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a  loyal  son, 
even  when  forced  to  differ  from  the  parental  injunction. 

Another  instance  of  the  parental  anxiety  was  displayed 
when  the  book  ^^Ecce  Homo"  appeared,  creating  bewilder- 
ment through  its  unusual  treatment  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
Phillips  Brooks  sought  to  allay  the  anxiety  which  his  en- 
thusiasm for  it  had  created  in  the  home  circle  by  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stone,  who  was  regarded  as  a  safe 
guide,  ^^I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  Dr.  Stone  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  ^Ecce  Homo.'"  But  any  concern 
which  the  mother  may  have  felt  because  of  the  son's  diver- 
gence from  those  opinions  to  which  she  rigidly  adhered 
ceased  to  exist  after  he  came  to  Boston.  His  preaching 
entirely  satisfied  her  soul  in  its  most  exigent  demands  for  the 
bread  of  life.  This  confirms  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  he  had  now  taken  up  her  mission  and  was  fulfilling  it 
after  her  heart's  desire.  Sometimes  he  himself  or  his  friends 
would  seek  to  tease  her  by  speaking  of  his  tenets  as  not  in 
harmony  with  her  doctrinal  system,  but  she  was  no  longer 
annoyed.  She  kept  the  counsels  of  her  heart  about  in- 
tellectual difficulties  and  new  developments  in  theology.  It 
was  enough  that  he  was  preaching  the  Christ  whom  she  knew 
and  loved  with  a  power  and  insight  she  had  never  known 
before. 

Both  father  and  mother  felt  the  natural  human  pride  in 
such  a  son.  At  the  time  when  the  services  of  Trinity  Church 
were  held  in  Huntington  Hall,  the  father  is  remembered 
as  going  to  the  robing  room,  before  the  service  began,  and  leav- 
ing there  his  hat  and  overcoat  before  entering  the  hall.  The 
mot^r  sat  with  a  rapt  countenance,  leaning  slightly  forward 
as  her  son  was  preaching.     She  would  often  come  up  to  him 
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in  her  nhj,  gentle  way,  sajring,  ^^Fhillips,  that  was  a  beauti- 
ful sermon."  She  had  fears,  sometimes  grave  anxiety,  lest 
his  popularity  and  sucoess  would  injure  his  character.  ^Do 
you  think  they  are  spoiling  him?"  she  once  asked  in  her 
pleasant  but  abrupt  way  of  a  young  clergyman  whom  she 
casually  met.  She  did  not  like  the  new  s^le  of  Evangel- 
ical preaching  which  came  in  with  the  younger  generation, 
with  its  finical  play  upon  Ihe  letter  of  Scriptures,  the  find- 
ing of  surprising  meanings  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
graounatical  particles*  She  also  refused  to  believe  that  there 
were  any  **Bomaniriiig  germs  "  in  the  Prayer  Book.     Thus 

she  wrote:  — 

B08TOH,  Hay  7, 1869.  . 

Mt  dsab  Phillv,  —  I  hear  that  you  are  to  preach  the  Con- 
▼ention  Sermon  next  week.  Do  stand  up  with  all  your  strength 
for  our  dear  good  Prayer  Book.  Plead  tibat  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  it  be  altered.  It  never  was  the  cause  of  that  hateful  ritualism^ 
and  our  Faith  and  oar  Church  wiU  go  when  our  Prayer  Book  is 
ehanged.  Let  us  show  we  can  defend  our  good  old  Mother  when 
she  is  in  danger.  I  trust  in  your  power  and  will  to  do  it,  and 
may  Grod  help  you  to  defend  the  right. 

Anxiously,  your  Mother,  and  earnestly. 

The  mother  is  also  remembered  for  that  peculiar  power  of 
sympathy  which  was  illustrated  so  amply  in  her  son.  A  lady 
who  had  given  up  her  religious  home  among  the  Unitarians 
to  attend  Trinity  Church,  and  who  felt  still  as  a  stranger  in 
the  new  position,  recalls  how  Mrs.  Brooks  introduced  herself 
once  after  service,  alluding  to  her  own  loneliness  when  she 
made  the  transition  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Another  lady 
says  of  her,  ^^I  never  saw  her  without  feeling  a  desire  to  be 
better."  When  her  sister  went  to  Washington  during  the 
war  to  serve  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospitals,  she  writes  that  she 
wishes  she  could  go  herself*  For  many  years  she  taught  a 
class  of  boys  in  a  mission  Sunday-school  on  Purchase  Street. 
But  her  main  work  was  at  home,  caring  for  her  household 
and  her  children.  There  she  revealed  her  greatness.  Of 
the  devotion  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  his  mother  much  might 
be  said,  and  especially  in  those  last  years  of  her  life,  when  he 
seemed  to  live  for  her  in  constant  acts  of  thoughtfulness  for 
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her  comfort  and  happiness*  She  oame  towondw  at  his  good- 
ness. She  grew  deeper  into  the  childlike  spirit.  Gra^tude 
and  humility  were  the  graces  of  her  character.  Her  fayorite 
hymn  was  one  of  Bonar 's,  called  the  ^  Everlasting  Memorial : " 

Up  and  Awaj  like  the  dew  of  the  moming, 
Soaring  from  earth  to  its  home  fai  the  nm. 

So  let  me  ttoal  away  geatlj  and  lorlagl j. 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

The  reputation  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  preacher  had  now 
extended  into  England  and  Scotland.  To  trace  the  process 
of  his  growing  fame  abroad  would  be  only  to  repeat  the  story 
of  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  in  Philadelphia  or  of  his  coming  to  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston.  Abroad  as  at  home  he  awakened  the  same 
interest  in  himself  as  a  man,  as  well  as  overcame  his 
hearers  by  his  power  in  the  pulpit.  It  had  been  through 
Dean  Stanley  that  his  first  introduction  to  England  had 
come.  Then  Dean  Stanley's  friends  had  become  his  own, 
speaking  of  him  among  themselves.  This  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  his  English  fame.  When  his  first  volume  of 
sermons  appeared,  it  reached  a  wide  circulation  in  England, 
because  those  who  read  it  spoke  of  it  to  their  friends  as  some- 
thing which  had  left  a  rare  impression  on  their  minds.  Be- 
neath the  thought  they  penetrated  to  the  man,  imd  felt  the 
same  desire  to  know  him  that  had  been  felt  at  home.  A 
pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this  first  volume  because  Dean 
Stanley  read  it  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife  in  her  last  days. 
A  distinguished  dignitaiy  of  the  Church  of  England  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  sent  it  to  him :  — 

January  21,  1879. 

.  •  •  The  volume  yon  so  kindly  sent  me  to  look  at  is  a  trea- 
sure, and  it  has  already  been  broi^t  under  my  notice  by  Canon 
Spenee,  of  St.  Pancras,  who  was  introduced  to  it  by  Canon 
Farrar.  I  have  ordered  a  copy  for  myself,  for  I  had  already 
dipped  into  the  volume  and  seen  what  w^th  it  contains.  Canon 
Spenee  said,  '^The  man  who  wrote  those  sermons  is  a  giamiy^  — 
little  knowing  that  his  words  applied  jihym/dMy  as  well  as  itUd' 
hetuaUyf  I  must  say  that  Phillips  Brooks  is  of  all  living  divines 
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the  one  with  idiom  I  feel  I  Hare  mdet  id  oommon,  —  wh<M  view 
of  Christianity  and  the  ChristiMi  life  i^ypeart  to  me  to  he  the 
wiseet  and  the  healthiest.  I  wish  I  had  the  chance  of  ^sitting 
under  **  sach  a  teacher.  If  we  eoold  import  him  into  a  stall  at 
Westminster  what  a  gain  it  would  be !  Oar  Dean  says  he  con* 
aiders  the  last  sermon  he  preached  at  the  Abbey  the  best  he  oyer 
heard  there.^ 

The  knowledge  of  the  sermcma  oame  to  the  Queen,  who  read 
them  with  deep  interest,  and  made  them  a  gift  to  the  Dean  of 
Windsor.  Her  Majesty  having  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
him  preach  when  he  next  visited  England,  tiie  invitation  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  July,  he  preached  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  at  Windsor 
Casde.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was  Bev.  iii.  12:  **Him 
that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  Gt>d, 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out:  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the 
name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God  .  .  • 
and  ...  my  new  name."  As  it  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  an  American  cl^gyman  had  preached  before  the  Queen, 
Dean  Wellesley  was  naturally  interested  in  the  result.  Writ- 
ing to  Dean  Stanley  the  next  day  he  says:  — 

Phillips  Brooks  was  a  complete  success.     The  Queen  and 

who  were  here  admired  him  very  much.  His  word-painting  ^—  if 
one  may  use  the  expression  — -  was  vezy  fine,  clothing  matter  most 
lucidly  arranged  and  with  much  unction.  I  do  not  remember 
having  heard  a  finer  preacher;  and  with  it  the  man  himself,  most 
simple,  unassuming,  and  agreeable. 

To  Phillips  Brooks  Dean  Weflesley  wrote,  July  19, 1880 :  — 

I  received  with  great  pleasure  your  letter  of  the  18th,  more 
especially  as  it  giyes  me  the  opportunity  of  letting  yon  know 
that  the  Queen  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  copy  of  your  sermon. 
Shie  has  twice  asked  for  it.  If  it  is  not  giving  yon  too  mudi 
trouble,  you  would  have  it  copied  in  a  fair  round  text,  although 
she  would  certainly  prefer  it  in  your  own  hand.  It  would  be 
very  nice,  if  on  your  return  to  Boston  you  would  include  the  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  in  your  next 
volume  of  printed  sermons.* 

^  Of.  SermoHSi  Toh  i.,  for  th«  Mnnoo  ref ened  to,  wider  the  title,  **  The 
Symbol  end  the  ReaHty.** 
*  The  leqoeet  wee  eom^Hed  with,  and  the  eermon  2e  giren  hi  Stwrnm,  veL  ti.  / 
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To  Mrs.  Messer,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Mcllyame 
of  Ohio,  living  in  England,  Mr.  Brooks  wrote  the  following 
letter  describing  his  visit  to  Windsor:  — 

Caimdovll  Hotkl,  EDorBUBOH,  Jnlj  18, 1880. 

Dbab  Mrs.  Messeb,  —  Yon  took  each  a  kindly  interest  in  my 
going  to  Windsor  that  I  know  yon  will  allow  me  to  tell  yon 
about  my  visit,  and  how  pleasant  an  experience  it  was.  I  went 
down  on  Saturday  evening  and  spent  the  night  at  the  Castle. 
Everybody  was  most  hospitably  cordial,  and  curious  and  new  as 
it  all  was  I  enjoyed  the  evening  very  much.  Sunday  was  a 
delightfully  pleasant  day,  and  the  service  at  noon  was  full  of 
heartiness  and  spirit.  The  place  was  not,  as  I  had  feared,  too 
small  to  preach  in;  and  the  people,  Her  Majesty  and  all  the  rest, 
were  good  Plough  to  listen,  so  that  the  twenty  minutes  oiE 
preaching  was  not  disagreeable*  After  the  service  the  Queen  sent 
for  me,  and  I  had  a  short  interview  with  her.  She  was  kind  and 
pleasant,  and  I  liked  her.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  service  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  and  in  the  evening  came  back  to  London. 
It  was  all  a  veiy  enjoyable  experience.  I  shall  always  look  back 
to  it  with  much  interest.  We  left  Lcmdon  early  the  next  morning, 
and  have  been  in  and  about  Edinburgh  ever  since.  I  have  berai 
trying  hard  to  understand  what  the  Scotchmen  are  saying  and 
how  their  veiy  queer  and  complicated  Ecclesiastical  System  is 
working,  and  I  make  some  little  progress  in  both.  It  rains  most 
of  the  time,  otherwise  everything  is  most  pleasant.  To-morrow 
morning  we  are  off  for  the  Highlands. 

I  thank  you  for  all  your  kiodness,  and  with  all  good  wishes,  I 
am.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 

Besides  preaching  before  the  Queen  and  at  Chester  Cathe- 
dral|  Mr.  Brooks  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  deliver- 
ing his  famous  sermon,  ^^The  Candle  of  the  Lord.''  As  the 
Sunday  fell  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  many  felt  that  the 
Dean  had  given  a  very  difficult  task  to  an  American  in  ask- 
ing him  to  preach  on  that  day  in  such  a  place.  The  Dean 
himself  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  result.  Lady  Francis 
Baillie,  a  sister-in-law  of  Dean  Stanley,  has  contributed  an 
interesting  incident  in  connection  with  the  occasion.  After 
the  service  she  slipped  out  into  the  deanery  by  the  private 
door,  and  reached  the  drawing-room  before  any  of  the  guests 
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who  were  to  oome  in  from  the  Abbey.  She  found  the  Dean 
with  tears  running  down  his  face,  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
for  him;  and  as  soon  as  she  appeared  he  burst  out  with 
expressions  of  the  intensest  admiration,  saying  that  he  had 
never  been  so  moved  by  any  sermon  that  he  oonld  remember, 
and  dwelling  on  the  wonderful  taste  and  feeling  displayed 
in  the  passage  at  the  end.  This  is  the  passage  refenred 
to,  appended  to  the  sermon  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
day:  — 

Mt  FsiBNDfi^  —  May  I  ask  you  to  linger  while  I  say  a  few 
words  more  which  shall  not  be  unsoited  to  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing, and  which  shall,  for  just  a  moment,  recall  to  yon  the  sacred- 
ness  which  this  day  —  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  anniyersaiy  of 
American  Independence  —  has  in  the  hearts  of  us  Americans.  If  I 
dare  —  generously  permitted  as  I  am  to  stand  this  evening  in  the 
venerable  Abbey,  so  full  of  our  history  as  well  as  yours  —  to 
claim  that  our  festival  shall  have  some  sacredness  for  you  as  well 
as  for  us,  my  claim  rests  on  the  simple  truth  that  to  all  true  men 
the  birthday  of  a  nation  must  always  be  a  sacred  thing.  For  in 
our  modem  thought  the  nation  is  the  making-place  of  men.  Not 
by  the  traditions  of  its  history,  nor  by  the  splendor  of  its  corpo- 
rate achievements,  nor  by  the  abstract  excellence  of  its  constitu- 
tion, but  by  its  fitness  to  make  men,  to  beget  and  educate  human 
character,  to  contribute  to  the  complete  humanity,  the  perfect 
man  that  is  to  be,  —  by  this  alone  each  nation  must  be  judged 
to-day.  The  nations  are  the  golden  candlesticks  which  hold  aloft 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  No  candlestick  can  be  so  rich  or  vener- 
able that  men  shall  honor  it  if  it  holds  no  candle.  ''Show  us 
your  man,**  land  cries  to  land. 

In  such  days  any  nation,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  God  has  led 
another  nation  as  He  led  ours  out  of  the  midst  of  yours,  must 
surely  watch  with  anxiety  and  prayer  the  peculiar  development  of 
our  common  humanity  of  which  that  new  nation  is  made  the  home, 
the  special  burning  of  the  human  candle  in  that  new  candlestick ; 
and  if  she  sees  a  hope  and  promise  that  Grod  means  to  build  in 
that  land  some  strong  and  free  and  characteristic  manhood,  which 
shall  help  the  world  to  its  completeness,  the  mother-land  will 
surely  lose  the  thought  and  memory  of  whatever  anguish  accompa- 
nied the  birth,  for  gratitude  over  the  gain  which  humanity  has 
made,  ''for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world. ^ 

It  is  not  for  me  to  glorify  to-night  the  country  which  I  love 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.     I  may  not  ask  your  praise  for  any- 
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thing  admirable  which  the  United  States  haft  been  or  done.  Bat 
on  my  country's  birthday  I  may  do  something  far  more  solemn 
and  more  worthy  of  the  hour.  I  may  ask  for  your  prayers  in  her 
behalf.  That  <«  the  manifold  and  wondrous  chance  which  God  is 
giving  her,  —  on  her  freedom  (for  she  is  free,  since  the  old  stain 
of  slavey  was  washed  oat  in  blood) ;  on  her  unconstrained  reli- 
gious life ;  on  her  passion  for  education  and  her  eager  search  for 
truth;  on  her  zealous  care  for  the  poor  man's  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  on  her  quiet  homes  where  the  future  generations  of  men 
are  growing;  on  her  manufactories  and  her  commerce;  on  her 
wide  gates  open  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  on  her  strange  meet- 
ing of  the  races  out  of  which  a  new  race  is  slowly  being  bom ;  on 
her  vast  enterprise  and  her  illimitable  hopefulness,  —  on  all  these 
materials  and  machineries  of  manhood,  on  all  that  the  life  of 
my  country  must  mean  for  humanity,  I  may  ask  you  to  pray  that 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  Father  of  man,  and  Christ,  the  Son  of 
man,  may  rest  forever. 

Because  you  are  Englishmen  and  I  am  an  American;  also 
because  here,  under  this  high  and  hospitable  roof  of  God,  we  are 
all  more  than  Englishmen  and  more  than  Americans ;  because  we 
are  all  men,  children  of  Grod  waiting  for  the  full  coming  of  our 
Father's  kingdom,  I  ask  you  for  that  prayer.^ 

These  words  of  international  amity,  which  if  they  oould  be 
realized  would  put  an  end  to  jealousy  or  suspicion  or  hostility 
between  England  and  America,  were  rendered  memorable  by 
the  sublime  associations  of  the  plaoe  and  the  day  as  well  as 
by  the  preacher  who  uttered  them.  The  occasion  becomes 
representative,  impressive  to  the  historical  imagination.  It 
has  in  it  the  element  of  the  picturesque,  in  which  Dean 
Stanley  delighted.  The  accessories  of  the  moment  have  been 
described  by  an  eyewitness :  — 

A  vast  congregation  filled  the  grand  old  Abbey,  the  most  striking 
scene  of  Christian  worship  in  the  world.  There  was  the  presence, 
too,  in  spiritual  communion  of  the  great  dead  whom  the  Abbey 
commemorates,  the  men  of  renown  in  English  history,  —  statesmen 
and  warriors,  poets  and  philosophers,  men  of  letters,  of  science  and 
of  arts,  who  have  made  England  great,  and  in  whose  greatness 
America  claims  a  share.  The  noble  anthem  of  Mendelssohn,  ^I 
waited  for  the  Lord, "  resounded  through  the  arches  of  the  vener- 

1  Semtoiu,  ToL  ii  pp.  20, 21.  Cf.,  «ko,  E$9ap$  and  Addruau,  p.  854,  for  a 
reference  to  the  oooMbn  by  Bdb.  Brooke. 
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aUe  fane.  Dean  Stanley,  the  meet  eminent  eedesiastic  of  the 
century,  read  for  the  first  lesson  the  story  of  Absalom's  death  in 
pathetic,  almost  dramatic  manner.  While  Eeble's  hymn,  ''Sun 
of  my  sool,  Thou  Saviour  dear,"  was  being  sung  the  American 
preacher  in  his  black  gown  mounted  the  pulpit.  There  were 
many  in  the  large  congregation  who  had  come  attracted  by  his 
fame.  The  eyes  of  all  fastened  upon  him  as  he  spoke.  He 
held  their  attention  by  the  freshness  and  suggestiveness,  the 
beauty  and  spiritual  power,  with  which  he  invested  his  theme. 
He  was  cultured  and  classical  in  his  style ;  there  was  also  noted 
the  absence  in  the  voice  of  any  American  peculiarity  which 
grates  upon  English  ears.  But  yet  he  reminded  in  some  subtle 
way  of  the  wide  prairies,  in  the  largeness  and  freedom  of  the 
atmosphere  which  enveloped  him  as  a  garment.  There  was  one 
common  verdict  on  the  sermon,  —  it  was  worthy  of  the  pulpit  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  From  that  time  the  fame  of  Phillips  Brooks 
was  established  in  England.  He  had  the  royal  approval  in  having 
preached  before  the  Queen ;  it  was  hot  a  short  step  to  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  English  people. 

There  was  an  event  in  ecclesiastical  circles  while  Mr.  Brooks 
was  in  England  which  was  making  no  slight  oommotion,  — 
the  renunciation  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Rev.  &top<- 
ford  Brooke  in  order  to  join  the  Unitarians.  In  this  evei^ 
there  oame  to  a  f oous  some  of  the  conditions  of  religions 
thought  which  characterized  the  moment.  Mr.  Brooke  left 
the  Church  because  he  no  longer  accepted  the  miracle, 
joining  the  Unitarians  because  among  them  he  was  free  to 
preach  a  non-miraculous  Christianity.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  he  was  justified  in  leaving  the  Church  on  this 
ground.  As  the  national  establishment  of  religion,  the 
Church  of  England,  it  was  said,  might  reflect  the  passing 
phases  of  religious  opinion  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  in 
the  eighteenth,  without  detriment  to  her  spiritual  constitution 
or  effectiveness.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
the  scientific  presumption  against  the  miracle  was  so  strong 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  an  intellectual  proscription  of  its 
adherents.  To  scientific  minds  the  miracle  had  become  im* 
possible  and  unthinkable.  To  a  friend  in  England  who  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  the  questions  at  issue,  Phillips  Brooks 
wrote  this  letter :  — 
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288  Clabxhdov  Strbst,  NoT«mber  4, 1880. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Mtowkk,  —  I  must  thank  jon  in  a  single  hurried 
word  for  jour  kindness  in  sending  me  tiie  account  of  Stopford 
Brooke's  Sermon.  I  differ  from  him  Tery  deeply.  To  me  the 
Incarnation  and  the  miracles  which  Christ  Jesos  is  said  to  have 
wrought  seem  to  be  sublimely  reasonable,  and  contradicted  by  no 
knowledge  of  man  or  of  the  world  which  Grod  has  given  us.  I 
believe  that  they  are  true  historically  and  most  natural  philo- 
sophically. 

But  as  between  Mr.  Brooke  and  those  who  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  England,  I  cannot  doubt  which  is  right.  Of 
course  he  is.  He  could  not  stay  in  justice  to  the  Church  or  to 
himself.  The  '^  Spectator  "  had  an  article  upon  his  action  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  which  I  thoroughly  agreed. 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 

FfliLLiPs  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  aooompanied  on  this  visit  by  his  youngest 
brother.  Leaving  London  after  a  few  delightful  weeks,  they 
went  to  Scotland. 

SoOTLAUD,  July  25, 1880. 

Dbab  Abthub, —  .  •  •  Here  are  John  and  I,  way  up  in  the 
Highlands,  with  everything  redolent  of  heather  and  broom  and  gillies 
and  pibrochs  and  bums  and  tarns  and  the  *' Princess  of  Thule  " 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Tour  letter  reached  me  at  Oban  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  learn  about  Commencement  up 
among  those  wretches  who  never  heard  of  Harvard.  The  High- 
land journey  has  been  very  beautiful  and  everything  has  gone 
well,  the  weather  being  exceptionally  well  behaved.  We  had 
almost  a  week  in  and  about  Edinburgh  with  a  little  visit  to  St. 
Andrew's,  where  we  saw  Shairp  and  Tulloch  and  the  little  Divinity 
School  over  which  the  author  of  the  '^  Rational  I'heology"  pre- 
sides. One  gets  quite  interested  in  theological  quarrels  here,  and 
listens  to  the  battle  which  is  raging  over  Robinson  Smith  and  his 
articles  in  the  '^EncyclopsBdia  Britannica  "  with  a  curious  sort  of 
sense  that  he  is  hearing  the  roar  of  an  out-of-the-way  skirmish  of 
the  same  battlefield  that  he  is  so  familiar  with  at  home.  The 
Kirk  and  the  Free  Church  and  the  U.  P's  keep  up  a  perennial 
turmoil,  and  divide  the  people  of  every  little  county  town  am<Hig 
them.  ... 

In  London  everything  waa  very  pleasant.  Stanley  was  very 
devoted,  and  put  us  in  the  way  of  seeing  lots  of  pleasant  sights 
and  people.  I  preached  for  him  in  the  Abbey  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  was  quite  shamed  with  the  way  in  which  Farrar  in  the 
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afternoon  oatsaid  eyerything  that  I  possibly  eonld  have  said  about 
America.  Then  I  went  down  to  Windsor  and  preached.  •  .  . 
Last  Sunday  we  spent  in  Edinburgh  and  heard  their  great  man 
there,  a  certain  Dr.  MacGregor.  •  •  •  John  spent  at  Boston  the 
Sunday  which  I  spent  at  Windsor,  and  preached  in  old  St. 
Botolph's  there. 

Mr.  Brooks  returned  to  Boston  with  the  prospect  of  taking 
possession  of  the  new  house,  No.  283  Clarendon  Street.  It 
was  intended,  of  oourse,  as  the  rectory  of  Trinity  Church, 
but  was  built  primarily  for  him,  the  architect  Bichardson 
adyising  with  him  in  regard  to  the  plan.  Mr.  Brooks  had  at 
first  protested  against  the  purpose  of  building  him  a  fine  house, 
which  should  be  a  permanent  home.  So  long  had  he  been 
accustomed  to  transient  residences  in  hotels  or  hired  houses 
tiiat  it  seemed  to  him  inappropriate  to  live  in  any  other  way. 
But  he  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  and  soon  appreciated 
its  advantages.  The  house  on  Clarendon  Street  became  yery 
dear  to  him  as  to  all  his  friends.  It  was  part  of  his  recre- 
ati<»i  to  adorn  and  beautify  it  with  pictures  and  relics  and 
souvenirs  of  travel,  till  it  took  on  a  personal  character  and 
seemed  the  expression  of  himself.  Among  the  relics  which 
he  Talued  and  gave  an  honored  place  were  an  old  chair  from 
the  house  in  North  Andover,  and  a  cabinet  richly  carved,  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  reverence,  as  associated  with  the 
generations  of  the  Phillipses.  He  writes  to  his  aunt  Susan 
tiiat  it  is  a  perpetual  pleasure,  asking  for  information  about 
its  history. 

Among  the  letters  of  this  year  there  is  one  to  his  college 
friend,  the  £ev.  James  Beed,  pastor  of  the  New  Church  in 

Boston:  — 

ApiU  29, 1880. 

My  deab  Jim  Bebd,  —  It  has  not  been  carelessness  or  ingrat- 
itude that  has  kept  me  from  acknowledging  your  book  before 
this.  But  I  wanted  to  read  it  first,  and  I  found  no  time  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  went  to  New  York  and  took  it  with  me. 
Then  I  read  it  all  carefully,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  it. 

I  am  not  a  New  Churchman  in  the  special  meaning  which  the 
words  have  for  you,  but  I  hope  still  that  I  have  some  small  part 
and  lot,  as  I  certainly  have  the  deepest  interest  and  delight,  in 
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the  great  New  Choveh  wUeh  one  ieels  moying  everywhere  imder 
the  crust  of  sects  and  dogmas  in  these  days:  the  New  Chm^ 
which  comes  down  from  heayen  and  not  np  out  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  power  of  life  aad  unity  is  Ioto  and  loyalty  to  the  persoQaJ 
Christ. 

I  thank  yon  with  all  my  heart  for  yonr  Book,  tax  it  has  shown 
me  how  much  there  is  that  is  dear  to  hoth  of  us  alike,  and  has 
helped  me  I  know  in  faith  and  life. 
May  God  hless  you  always. 

Your  old  friend, 

Fhillifs  Brooks. 

In  the  fall  dE  the  year  he  participated  in  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  where 
his  ancestor,  John  Cotton,  had  been  a  ministw,  and  again  at 
Watertown  in  l^e  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the 
town  and  chm^sh  in  1630,  in  which  his  ancestor,  Bev.  George 
Phillips,  had  been  an  important  factor.  ^*I  am  afraid,"  he 
writes  to  his  aunt  Susan,  ^^that  my  ancestors  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  people  who  are  celebrating  them." 

To  his  brother  in  bereavement  by  the  death  of  a  chiid  he 
writes  this  letter:—^ 

December  2, 1880. 

Dbab  Johnny, —  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  like  coming  down 
on  Monday.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  you  good ;  you  know  what 
a  simple,  quiet  time  it  is.  All  the  fellows  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  you  know  what  a  treat  it  will  be  to  me. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  yon  all  the  time,  and  hoping  that  yo« 
were  happy,  and  that  eveiything  was  going  well  with  you  and 

H .     The  Sundays  must  have  been  hs^  enough,  and  yet  I 

know  the  work  has  helped  you.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  blessing  to  a 
minister  that  the  work  to  which  he  has  to  go  when  he  is  in  sorrow 
is  not  a  foreign  thing  which  vexes  and  chafes  him,  but  he  is  busied 
with  the  thoughts  which  he  needs  most,  and  which  bring  him  into 
the  presence  of  God  where  he  most  wants  to  be. 

I  am  so  glad  that  I  was  with  yon  those  two  days,  and  that  I  had 
part  in  choosing  the  pleasant  spot  where  the  body  of  your  litt^ 
child  hnd  my  godchild  was  to  be  laid.  I  shall  always  be  thank- 
ful for  it.  How  beautiful  it  must  be  out  there  this  bright  winter 
morning! 

To  the  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar  he  writes  in  reference  to  the 
consecration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  — 
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888  Clabbvdon  Stbxxt,  Bostov,  December  4»  188a 

My  DBA&  MoYiCKAB, — Tout  good  letter  came  yesterday,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  cljKp  you  on  the  back  at  this  long  distance, 
and  rejoice  with  yon  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Long 
may  you  liye  to  flourish  Aerei  dear  ieUoWf  and  may  each  year  be 
happier  and  brighter  than  the  year  before  it. 

Thank  you  for  wanting  me  to  come.  I  '11  tell  yon  what  I  '11  do. 
If  the  consecration  should  be  on  the  11th  of  January,  I  '11  come 
and  spend  the  9th  with  you  and  preach  all  I  know  how  on  that 
day  and  stay  over  the  Consecration  day.  But  I  won't  preach  the 
Consecration  sermon.  Dr.  Yinton  is  expecting  to  do  that,  and  I 
have  n't  a  moment  between  now  and  then  to  preach  a  consecration 
sermon.  Get  him  to  come  and  give  the  occasion  the  proper 
solemnity  and  dignity  which  neither  you  nor  I,  old  boy,  are 
capable  of  giving. 

If  you  '11  do  that  I  wiU  be  with  yon  on  the  9th  and  the  11th. 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  possibly  be  there  on  the  13th,  for  I  must 
lecture  here  upon  the  evenii^  of  the  12th,  and  the  16th  is  our 
Foreign  Missionary  Sunday,  when  I  must  surely  be  at  home. 

Now  think  of  all  this ;  ponder  and  digest  it  well,  and  when  your 
mind  is  clear  write  to  me  all  about  it,  and  I  will  make  a  big  matk 
in  my  Almanac,  and  when  the  day  comes  so  will  I. 

My  best  remembniiiee  to  yoor  sister  and  to  yon.  Oh,  WiUiam, 
what  more  can  I  say  than  that  the  loi^r  I  liye  I  am  more  and 
more. 

Tours  respectfully  and  affectionately  (if  you  only  wouldn't 
cross  your  letters)^ 

Fhillifs  Bboo&s. 
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CHAPTER  X 

1881 

THB  CALL  TO  HABVABD  UNIVEBSITT,  AS  FREACHSB  AND 
FBOFESSOB  OF  0HBI6TIAN  ETHICS.  EXTRACTS  FBOH  COE- 
BESPONDENCE 

One  of  the  features  of  the  ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks  was 
its  adaptation  to  all  classes  of  men.  He  spoke  to  all  aUke 
as  though  in  some  way  he  had  bridged  the  gulf  which  divides 
the  people.  He  touched  the  common  humanity.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  it  was  his  mission  in  life  to  preach  to  people  of 
intellectual  culture;  nowhere  was  he  more  eagerly  wdoomed 
than  in  colleges  and  universities  where  the  standard  was 
intellectual.  Like  Schleiermacher  in  his  famous  appeal  to 
the  educated  people  of  Germany,  he  made  thoughtful  men 
and  women  realize  the  power  of  religion  in  an  age  when  the 
current  of  tendencies  ran  strongly  against  religious  faith. 
It  is  all  true,  so  he  seemed  to  be  constantly  saying, — this  old 
religion;  it  has  a  deeper,  larger,  grander  meaning,  and  a 
diviner  beauty  than  you  knew.  It  only  needs  to  be  seen  as 
it  really  is  and  you  would  receive  it  again  with  enthusiasm. 
His  temperament  was  inteUectual,  and  therefore  he  met  the 
human  intellect  in  all  stages  of  its  development.  Had  he 
been  free  to  f oUow  his  natural  bent  he  would  have  pursued 
the  lines  of  intellectual  research  and  activity  in  which  his 
age  was  interested.  But  the  preparation  for  the  ministry 
and  the  experience  of  the  pulpit  had  forced  upon  him  the 
conviction,  that  if  the  intellecUial  appeal  was  to  be  effective 
it  must  come  from  an  intellect  fused  in  organic  relationship 
with  the  heart  and  will,  —  the  whole  man  on  the  one  side 
reaching  forth  to  meet  a  simple  humanity  on  the  other. 

It  was  through  his  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
were  seeking  to  connect  inteUect  with  life  that  he  became  the 
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faTorite  preacher  to  young  men  in  that  stage  of  their  progress 
where  the  intellect  is  supreme.  To  an  age  of  over-intellec- 
toal  refinement  and  subtlety,  where  the  reason  was  defeating 
its  own  end,  he  brought  a  mind  which  had  been  subjected  to 
special  training  in  the  logic  of  life.  Educational  institutions 
recognized  his  mission  and  asked  for  his  aid.  While  in 
Philadelphia  he  had  been  called  to  the  presid^icy  of  Kenyon 
College,  in  Ohio.  He  felt  an  attraction  for  such  a  call, 
but  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  be  free  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  in  his  own  way.  He  had  been  invited  to 
take  the  chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Philadelphia  Divin- 
ity School,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  impulse  had  been  to 
accept  it.  In  1880  he  was  requested  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  provostship  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  he  then  wrote :  — 

I  must  not  think  of  the  provostship;  though  if  I  were  free 
there  is  no  place  in  the  country  that  would  attract  me  so.  I 
think  the  work  of  a  provost  Uiere,  should  it  be  thoroughly  and  in  the 
best  way  successful,  would  be  so  fine,  that  nothing  I  could  think 
of  would  compare  with  it.     But  I  am  a  preacher  to  the  end. 

But  there  came  a  call  which  shook  his  resolve  to  abide 
exclusively  by  the  pulpit.  In  the  early  spring  of  1881  he 
was  invited  to  accept  the  position  of  preacher  to  Harvard 
University  and  professor  of  Christian  Ethics.  It  was  an 
opportunity  that  strangely  realized  the  dreams  of  his  youth, 
when  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  become  a  great  teacher,  when 
his  highest  hopes  would  have  been  fulfilled  if  he  had  been 
offered  a  position  in  Harvard  CoUege.  It  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  what  he  had  once  loved  he  had  loved 
forever,  and  to  Harvard  his  whole  heart  had  been  given. 
The  caU  came  as  the  natural  sequence  of  his  devotion  to  it 
during  his  ministry  in  Boston.  On  coming  to  Boston  he  had 
been  at  once  elected  to  its  Board  ci  Overseers,  and  when  his 
first  term  of  service  had  expired  was  reelected  for  a  second 
term.  In  this  capacity  for  twelve  years  he  had  now  served 
the  College. 

In  his  position  as  an  Overseer  [says  President  Eliot]  he  sup- 
ported all  changes  which  enlarged  the  fridedom  of  the  studrats, 
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Bimplified  regulations,  and  tended  to  deTelop  in  the  young  men  the 
capacity  for  sell-control.  In  his  judgment  of  character  and  of 
conduct,  he  was  generoos  without  being  weak.  He  was  tolerant 
of  all  religious,  philosophical,  and  political  views  and  opinions,  — 
so  much  so  that  I  never  heard  him  raise  a  question  on  any  such 
matter  when  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  was  under  discussion; 
hut  he  had  a  strong  dislike  for  the  pessimistic  or  cynical  temper, 
and  in  a  few  instances  he  expressed  distrust  of  College  teachers 
on  the  ground  that  tbey  exhibited  this  quality,  in  his  judgment  so 
injurious  to  young  men. 

His  first  eonneotion  with  the  College  as  a  religious  teacher 
was  indirect,  through  the  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal  School.  The  most  notioeaUe  feature  of  these  Sunday 
evening  services  for  the  seven  eonseeutive  years  he  had 
preached  there  was  the  large  number  present  of  its  officers 
and  students.  It  was  something  unusual  for  students  in  such 
large  numbers  voluntarily  to  crowd  a  place  of  worship  in 
order  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  and  the  spectacle  awoke  reflection 
as  to  the  place  of  religion  in  the  College.  During  those  years 
the  attendance  of  Harvard  students  never  slackened.  They 
knew  that  the  service  was  intended  for  them,  and  the  feeling 
grew  that  Phillips  Brooks  was  devoting  himself  to  their  inter* 
est.  When  this  arrangement  came  to  an  end  in  1877,  a  peti* 
tion  was  sent  to  him  from  the  students,  witii  a  large  numb^ 
of  signatures,  asking  that  he  continue  to  preach  in  the  chapeL 
But  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  there  came  the  feeling  of  a  void,  which  oould 
be  only  partially  filled  by  his  occasional  appearance  at  the 
college  chapeL  In  1881  came  the  opportunity  to  bring  him 
into  an  official  relationship,  through  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  who  for  many  years  had  held  the  post 
of  preacher  to  the  University.  To  this  vacant  place  Mr. 
Brooks  was  at  once  invited. 

The  eall  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  Harvard  produced  a  wide- 
spread and  intense  excitement.  There  was  much  speculation 
as  to  its  import  and  possible  oonsequenoes, —  deep  searohings 
of  heart  when  one  considered  all  the  issues  involved.  In  the 
minds  of  some  the  consideration  was  foremost  that  the  Uni- 
versity was  breaking  with  the  traditions  of  its  history  in 
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handing  over  the  responsibility  for  the  religious  training  of 
its  students  to  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  representative  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  America.  And  again  for  several 
generations  the  College  had  been  identified  ^with  Unitarianism. 
To  call  a  minister  of  another  denomination  must  mean  at 
least  that  the  University  was  swinging  away  from  its  old 
position  as  a  sectarian  institution.  But  if  this  meant  calamity 
to  Unitarians  it  must  mean  jubilation  to  Episcopalians,  as 
tiiongh  there  were  a  possibility  of  their  ultimate  possession 
and  control.  Or,  still'further,  tiiere  was  ground  for  the  sin- 
ister  suspicion  that  Mr.  Brooks  liad  changed  his  creed,  and 
under  some  tacit  understanding  with  the  Corporation  had  been 
caUed  to  the  high  position.  In  tiie  absence  of  definite  infor- 
mation, and  in  the  intense  interest  and  excitement  which 
prevailed,  unnatural  rumors  were  magnified  into  facts.  Mr. 
Brooks  himself  was  so  stirred  by  tlrase  reports  that  he  went 
to  President  Eliot,  and  asked  if  it  were  understood  by  those 
in  authority  that  he  was  a  Trinitarian  in  his  belief.  The 
answer  was  definite  and  satisfactory  that  he  had  been  called 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  theological  position.  Thus  the 
religious  history  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  seemed 
to  be  condensed  in  this  simple  issue. 

Whether  the  President  and  the  Corporation  of  Ebrvard  had 
foreseen  these  things  or  not,  they  could  not  have  realized  how 
profound  and  widespread  would  be  tiie  interest  which  tiieir 
action  would  awaken,  how  it  would  stir  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  become  a  question 
of  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  But  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  excitement  and  the  confusion,  <me  thing  stood  out  with 
great  clearness,  from  which  there  could  be  no  dissent,  — the 
Corporation  of  Ebrvard  University  in  calling  Phillips  Brooks 
had  performed  an  ideal  act  which  was  above  all  criticism; 
they  had  asked  for  the  one  man  in  all  the  world  whom  they 
most  wanted,  who  if  he  came  would  fill  the  vacant  place,  and 
bring  increasing  honor  and  confidence  to  the  institution. 
They  had  called  him  not  because  he  belonged  to  any  one  reli- 
gions body  rather  than  anotiier,  but  in  spite  of  his  denomina- 
tional affiliation.     They  had  suinreme  confidence  in  the  man 
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himself,  that  under  all  circumstanoes  he  oould  be  trnsted  to 
do  that  whioh  was  right  and  honorable  and  beauttfol  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men. 

It  was  understood  from  the  first  that  Phillips  Brooks  not 
only  felt  free  to  consider  the  offer,  but  that  he  was-  strongly 
inclined  to  accept  it.  He  had  freely  said  so  when  the  offer 
came  to  him.  It  would  seem  as  though  this  were  a  question 
which  a  man  was  aititled  to  decide  for  himself,  and  above 
all  that  such  a  man  as  Phillips  Brooks  would  insist  upon  this 
simple  prerogative  of  his  manhood.  If  he  had  done  so,  aU 
would  have  admitted  that  he  had  acted  conscientiously  and 
from  the  highest  motives.  But  here  we  touch  an  extraordinary 
phase  in  this  most  important  of  the  experiences  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  it  for  himself.  The  issues 
at  stake  were  so  vast  and  so  momentous,  he  represented  se 
much  more  than  himself,  that  he  was  compelled,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  to  submit  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  while  he  waited  for  the  verdict.  Such  is  the  imjHrea- 
sion  made  when  Ae  full  picture  of  the  moment  is  gathered 
in.  There  came  a  month  of  waiting  and  suspense,  filled  up 
with  personal  interviews,  when  anxious  letters  flowed  in  upon 
him  daily  from  all  parts  of  ike  country,  from  all  classes  of 
people,  from  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
president  of  the  University  down  to  the  humble  serving 
woman  who  had  found  him  her  support  and  consolation  in 
the  struggle  with  the  hard  necessities  of  life.  As  one  studies 
this  mass  of  letters,  where  the  question  of  his  going  to  Har- 
vard is  discussed  frankly  and  in  all  its  bearing  by  scholars 
and  statesmen  and  thinkers,  by  lawyers  and  men  of  business, 
by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  by  women  in  all  ranks  of 
life  as  weU  as  by  men,  by  those  who  were  his  closest  friends 
and  by  those  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  him,  there  is  con* 
veyed  to  the  mind  a  rare  and  intimate  vision  of  how  people 
are  feeling  at  a  certain  moment  in  life,  such  as  one  never 
gets  from  books  or  history. 

To  Phillips  Brooks  it  must  have  proved  a  strange  revda- 
tion.  In  his  simplicily  he  bad  Aought  he  could  act  in  such 
a  juncture  as  did  other  men.    Now  it  was  home  in  upon  him 
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that  he  did  not  belong  to  himself  and  was  no  longer  living 
for  himself.  Others  were  claiming  him  for  their  possession, 
each  for  his  own.  It  reminds  one  of  that  earlier  experience 
when  the  spirit  of  the  world  also  recognized  him  for  its  own, 
and  blocked  his  way  when  he  was  seeking  to  direct  it  for 
himself.  The  spirit  which  then  sent  him  into  the  ministry 
was  now  at  work  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  its  design.  To  this 
end  it  invoked  methods  that  were  almost  weird  in  their 
effects.  Those  who  wrote  and  spoke  to  him  broke  the  cus- 
tomary reticence  of  life,  and  told  him  all  they  thought  and 
felt.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  long  eulogy  while  he  was  yet 
alive.  It  must  have  had  its  effect.  It  humiliated  him  to  the 
very  dust.  He  could  never  again  be  quite  the  same  that  he 
had  been.  There  was  from  this  time  a  change  in  his  face 
and  bearing,  as  of  one  who  had  seen  a  vision  of  things  un- 
speakable. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review,  now  that  twenty  years 
have  gone  by,  the  history  of  that  critical  moment  in  the 
life  of  Phillips  Brooks.  He  was  the  object  of  a  controversy, 
almost  a  battle,  between  contending  parties,  not  unequally 
matched.  In  the  first  place  the  cause  of  the  University  may 
be  presented.  And  from  the  first  it  had  this  advantage, 
that  Mr.  Brooks  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  the  call. 
He  liked  young  men  and  the  associations  of  student  life. 
Throughout  the  years  of  his  ministry  he  had  not  discarded 
his  early  ambition  to  do  some  scholarly  work.  Amid 
tiie  pressure  of  duties  in  a  large  parish  he  felt  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  issues  were  at  stake  which  coidd  be  solved 
only  by  intellectual  research.  To  this  research  he  could 
bring  a  mind  that  had  learned  how  to  connect  abstract  ideas 
with  life.  He  may  even  have  felt  that  he  had  for  this  reason 
a  special  mission  to  young  men  at  the  age  when  the  intellec- 
tual is  too  apt  to  be  divorced  from  the  moral  and  the  spiritual. 
There  was  a  possibility  that  he  might  help  them  to  a  more 
complete  culture.  He  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years  of  age, 
not  too  late  to  betake  himself  again  to  the  distinctive  work  of 
a  student,  —  the  moment  in  a  man's  life  when  all  his  powers 
have  reached  their  perfection.     But  it  was  manifest  enough 
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that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  If  anything  were  to  be  don« 
in  this  direction  it  most  be  begun  now,  or  he  must  abandon 
the  dream  forever. 

And  still  further,  he  was  beginning  to  be  wearied  with  the 
burden  he  had  so  long  been  carrying.  For  twenty  years  he 
had  stood  in  the  pulpit,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  preaching  his 
matchless  sermons.  To  exert  the  influence  he  did  was  to 
take  the  life  out  of  him.  With  the  constant  drain  on  his 
vital  powers  it  was  a  marvel  that  he  had  endured  so  long 
without  the  breaking  down  of  his  health.  People  had  come 
to  think  of  his  work  as  calling  for  no  effort  or  preparation^ 
welcoming  and  rejoicing  in  his  appearance  as  in  tiie  sun  shin- 
ing in  its  strength*  In  ike  rich  endowment  of  his  nature,  he 
seemed  to  work  with  such  absolute  spontaneity  that  no  one 
thought  of  a  possible  exhaustion,  or  if  they  did,  postponed  it 
to  years  in  the  remote  future.  Yet  there  were  signs  already 
t^at  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength.  He  said  nothing  of 
them,  perhaps  did  not  consciously  recognize  them  as  warn- 
ings. Yet  he  knew  that  he  needed  some  great  change,  and 
ike  opportunity  was  here  presented  to  him. 

These  personal  considerations  were  reinforced  by  the  most 
earnest  appeals  from  the  University,  its  officers  and  its  stu- 
dents, and  by  others  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  wherever  the  interests  of  Harvard  were  cherished. 
The  late  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke  wrote  to  him:  — 

Of  the  great  opportonities  for  influence  which  the  College 
offers,  you  need  no  one's  testimony;  but  I  doubt  if  you  appre- 
ciate how  very  great  they  are.  I  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  for  some  thirty  years,  and  I  speak  of  what  I  do  know 
when  I  say  that  your  power  here  at  this  time  would  exert  a 
greater  influence  over  the  educated  minds  of  the  country  than  in 
any  other  position  however  prominent.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
planting,  we  are  obliged  to  wait  long  for  the  fruit  of  our  hOwr, 
but  it  is  a  noble  harvest  when  it  comes.  This  is  a  place  whow 
conviction  at  once  leads  to  action,  and  you  know  this  is  not  the 
case  where  men  are  engrossed  in  the  cares  of  the  world.  The  one 
phioe  in  the  country  to  %ht  and  overpower  the  agnosticism  which 
is  weakening  the  religious  faith  and  sapping  the  manhood  of  the 
community  is  just  here.  You  have  a  wonderful  power,  and  I  do 
hope  you  can  view  this  field  of  labor  as  I  do. 
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The  College  \b  offering  you  [wrote  a  promiiient  edoeator]  the 
YGTj  finest  chance  for  working  ^Chrieto  et  Ecdeeia"  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered  to  any  man  in  this  conntry. 

The  greatest  religious  opportunity  in  this  country  [wrote  another 
distinguished  teacher]  will  be  lost  if  you  say  No. 

And  who  knoweth  [were  the  words  of  Scripture  quoted  to  him] 
whether  thou  art  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

Tou  can  touch  [says  a  Unitarian  clergyman]  the  young  men  at 
Harvard.  I  will  not  say  ^you  know  to  do  it, "  for  I  doubt  if  you 
do  know  how  you  do  it.     But  Grod  helping  you,  you  do  it. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  very  earnest  desire  and  hope  [wrote 
the  late  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot]  that  you  will  accept  the  call  to  Har- 
vard, where  I  am  sure  your  influence  would  be  a  power  for  good 
hardly  to  be  measured. 

No  other  man  [wrote  one  of  the  younger  professors  in  the 
College]  has  such  a  hold  on  the  young  men  as  you.  No  matter 
what  the  explanation  is,  you  do,  as  a  fact,  hold  their  ear  and 
their  whole  confidence.  ...  I  believe  you  can  do  with  these 
thousand  young  men  practically  anything.  .  .  .  People  of  every 
church  would  welcome  you,  without  distinction  of  creed  and  with 
open  I 


Among  the  dergy,  as  among  the  students,  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious divisions  was  subordinated  when  they  thought  of 
Phillips  Brooks  at  Ebtrvard.  Yet  in  some  of  the  letters  there 
is  the  consciousness  that  religious  changes  are  impending, 
not  without  significance.  Most  of  the  clerical  opinion  was 
in  favor  of  his  remaining  in  Trinily  Church.  But  there  were 
some  exceptions.  The  late  Bev.  J.  F.  Garrison,  a  learned 
and  thoughtful  Episcopal  divine,  not  so  widely  known  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  vmtes:  — 

My  acquaintance  with  you  is  too  slight  to  give  me  any  right  to 
express  an  opinion  to  you  upon  so  weighty  a  matter,  bat  my  sense 
of  its  vast  importance  is  so  profound  tluht  I  shall  let  it  override 
conventionalities.  I  feel  that  no  congregation  in  this  Union  can 
give  you  such  a  mighty  field  of  work  for  God,  just  where  it  is 
most  needed,  as  there.  To  be  the  privileged  teacher  of  thousands 
of  men,   themselves  well-nigh  all  to  be  in  their  future  life  in 
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some  high  sense  teachers,  and  of  sach  an  institution,  will  ekiable 
you  to  do  a  work  for  the  eanse  of  Christ  such  as  is  seldom  offered 
to  a  man.  And  in  this  age,  when  there  are  such  intense  mental 
awakenings  and  so  much  siUj  orthodoxy  quailing  under  them,  to 
have  a  man  who  knows  how  to  be  true  to  the  essentials  and  yet 
not  bound  in  the  grave  clothes  of  dead  formulas,  seems  to  me  one 
of  those  providences  of  God  you  ought  not  to  regard  in  any  other 
light  or  on  personal  grounds. 

Among  other  letters  which  came  to  him  was  one  from  the 
late  Key.  John  Henry  Hopkins  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  the 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  with  the  same  name,  an  eccle- 
siastical controversialist  all  his  life,  devoted  to  High  Church 
principles,  but  also  capable  of  seeing  the  larger  bearings  of 
religious  problems.     He  writes :  — 

Your  election  to  succeed  Dr.  Peabody  at  Harvard  is  the  most 
stunning  fact  in  regard  to  religious  changes  that  our  countiy  has 
seen  since  the  Cutler  and  Johnson  tempest  in  the  ''good  old  colony 
times.''  It  means  more  than  dozens  of  Bectorates  or  even  Epis- 
copates. Accept  by  all  means.  There  ought  not  to  be  one 
moment's  hesitation,  unless  merely  to  enhance  the  effect  of  your 
acceptance.  Your  acceptance  will  do  more  to  leaven  the  intellect 
of  the  land  than  can  well  be  conceived  of.  Be joicing  with  all  my 
heart  in  the  wonderful  field  thus  opening  before  you  for  wide- 
spread good,  I  am,  etc. 

This  following  letter  was  from  the  late  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis, 
who  was  watching  the  career  of  Phillips  Brooks  with  an 
interest  deep  and  undisguised :  — 

110  Mablbobouob  Stsbbt,  Boston,  April  5, 1881. 

Dkab  Mb.  Bbooks,  —  With  inexpressible  satisfaction  do  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  Corporation  of  the  College  have  invited 
you  to  the  office  of  the  College  Pastor.  Allow  me  to  say  frankly 
that  I  can  think  of  no  other  minister  of  any  denomination  whom 
I  would  so  gladly  see  in  that  office,  and  whose  accession  to  and 
occupancy  of  it  would  be  so  grateful  to  our  whole  community,  and 
so  hopeful  of  good  to  the  College. 

And  I  shall  find  this  satisfaction  in  the  call  to  you  whether 
your  judgment  and  conscience  decide  on  its  acceptance  or  other- 
wise, for  I  know  that  your  decision  will  be  made  upon  most 
thoughtful  religious  deliberation  on  the  way  of  duty.  Hard  in- 
deed it  must  be  for  you  to  weigh  the  alternatives  presented  to 
you. 
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In  talking  confidentiallj  to  one  of  the  Corporation  recently,  I 
said  I  did  not  brieve  they  could  find  an  able,  earnest,  and  self- 
respecting  man  who  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  the  office  held 
by  Dr.  Peabody  on  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  exercised 
it.  I  think  you  yourself  would  exert  a  mastery  over  those  con- 
ditions. One  might  perhaps  suppose  that  I  should  feel  something 
of  a  shock  at  the  thought  of  the  old  Puritan  College  being  minis- 
tered to  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  But  I  feel  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Circumstances  and  relations,  coming  with  the  changes  of 
time,  modifications  of  opinion  and  the  expansion  of  the  College, 
I  will  not  say  reconcile  me  to  the  result,  but  dispose  me  to  wel- 
come it.  Nothing  will  ever  lower  my  sense  of  the  profound 
indebtedness  of  the  obligations  of  this  especial  community  to  that 
class  of  persons,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  last  generatiim,  who  were 
known  as  Liberal  Christians,  devout,  serious,  earnest  Bible  Chris- 
tians. Their  works  and  services  have  left  an  enduring  benefac- 
tion to  this  good  city  and  to  the  College.  But  with  existing  so- 
called  Unitarianism  I  have  for  many  years  had  no  concern.  It 
has  left  no  authoritative  basis  for  religious  instruction  and  insti- 
tution common  to  preachers  and  people.  The  preacher  has  for 
his  stock  and  capital  his  own  individualism  of  opinion  and  belief, 
and  his  utterances  are  like  notes,  dependent  on  his  own  credit  and 
integrity  and  resources,  instead  of  current  coin  of  Divine  or 
human  realm. 

Of  course,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  any  conditions  offered  or 
required  of  you  or  by  you  in  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
discharge  of  the  official  duties  proposed  to  you. 

I  have  written  these  lines  solely  from  the  promptings  of  my 
own  loving  respect  for  you,  and  in  view  of  the  gleam  of  a  bright 
way  of  relief  for  the  College  from  what  I  feared  would  be  an 
almost  hopeless  difficulty.  Excuse  me  if  I  have  in  any  way  tres- 
passed upon  delicacy  or  propriety. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

George  E.  Ellis. 

There  were  many  other  things  said  in  connection  widi  the 
call  by  those  who  favored  it,  but  the  burden  of  the  arg^ument 
has  been  given.  It  was  well  summed  up  in  the  Christian 
Begister  (Unitarian),  ^^  Phillips  Brooks  would  not  be  lost  to 
Boston,  but  would  be  gained  by  the  whole  country."  Nor 
could  anything  nobler  in  spirit  be  found  than  the  attitude  of 
the  Unitarians,  who  while  they  felt  that  die  College  was  to  be 
no  longer  identified  with  the  religious  body  which  they  repre- 
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sented,  oould  yet  rejoice  in  die  call  to  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
yield  their  support  to  the  oomprehensive  and  for-sighted  policy 
of  the  President  of  the  University,  as  he  sought  to  give  reli- 
gion the  foremost  place  among  the  agencies  and  influences  in 
the  coll^;e  world. 

AiBong  the  incidents  of  the  campaign,  as  it  may  be  called, 
was  a  mass  meeting  of  Harvard  students,  where  speeches  were 
made  and  a  petition  signed,  expressing  not  only  the  hope  that 
he  woidd  come,  but  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  refuse* 
Accompanying  the  petition  was  a  letter  from  die  late  Mr. 
Frank  BoUes,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  College,  whose 
untimely  death  is  still  lamented:  — 

You  will  receive  to-day  the  signed  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  great  meeting  of  last  evening.  It  was  probably  the 
largest  spontaneous  meeting  of  students  ever  held  here.  The 
Qiapel  was  packed  (it  holds  over  three  hundred),  and  more  were 
tamed  away  than  could  find  seats  or  standing  room.  The  speeches, 
all  made  by  students,  were  so  earnest,  so  fall  of  confidence  in 
your  coming  that  I  wished  you  could  have  heard  them  and  seen 
for  yourself  'what  Harvard  thinks  of  yoor  coming.  Of  the  speak* 
ers,  certainly  seven  to  one  were  not  charchmen,  and  throaghout 
the  whole  meeting  not  one  word  was  said  which  did  not  show,  not 
only  the  deepest  regard  for  you  and  admiration  for  your  work, 
but  the  fallest  confidence  that  you  would  decide  to  come,  and  that 
it  was  wise  for  you  to  come.  I  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  "call "  for 
ihe  meeting,  which  was  posted  at  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Brooks,  I  can  only  say  a  word  or  two 
more  of  the  much  that  I  think  about  this  matter. 

I  beg  of  you  to  remember  in  all  this  clamor,  that  we  all  knew 
that  you  were  domg  a  great  work  in  Boston,  that  we  all  knew 
how  Boston  valued  you ;  and  yet  when  you  were  asked  to  come 
here,  we  believed  we  were  askhig  you  to  a  more  usefal  field,  and 
to  a  congregation  of  hearts  whose  devotion  to  your  teaching  woald 
bring  forth  even  better  froit  than  that  of  Trinity  parish. 

Yoor  coming  here  will  be  the  opening  of  the  new  reformation 
in  thought  and  fiaith  of  American  manhood.  It  will  give  the 
needed  example  to  all  our  great  universities,  and  show  them 
that  in  calling  to  their  chairs  the  great  preachers  of  the  day,  they 
will  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a  revived  faith  among  merij  —  a 
faith,  which  equipped  with  all  that  modem  learning  can  afford, 
will  have  a  strength  and  vigor  unknown  in  any  earlier  age  of  the 
Ghoreh. 
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From  the  situation  in  Cambridge  we  torn  to  Boston  and  to 
Trinity  Charch.  The  letters  that  oameto  Dr.  Brooks  urging 
him  to  remain  at  his  post  were  no  less  positive  and  exigent 
in  the  expression  of  oonriotions  than  those  advising  his 
aoeeptance  of  the  call,  but  in  number  iheij  exceeded  them  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  What  he  had  been  to  Boston 
in  the  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Chureh  it  is 
impossible  to  describe;  it  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  to 
conceive.  He  had  become  one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  so 
identified  with  the  city  that  he  had  given  it  a  new  lustre 
and  reputation.  Visitors  to  Boston  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  abroad  thought  of  it  as  1^  home  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  To  see  him  or  to  hear  him  was  one  of  the  induce* 
ments  which  led  strangers  to  remain  over  Sunday,  or  brought 
pilgrims  as  to  some  sacred  shrine.  Trinity  Church  during 
these  years  had  been  like  an  open  cathedral,  the  common 
property  of  the  people;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  it  had  be* 
come  a  vast  confessional  for  human  souls,  whose  spiritual 
directorship  was  bringing  strength  and  consolation,  faith  and 
hope,  to  the  thousands  whom  no  man  can  number.  At  first 
there  had  been  symptoms  of  coldness,  suspicion,  or  uncer- 
tainty in  the  reception  given  to  Phillips  Brooks,  but  all  that 
was  long  gone  by.  Boston  had  taken  him  to  its  heart  as  well 
as  to  its  head.  He  had  no  superior,  no  rival  in  its  affections. 
It  had  been  impossible,  even  had  he  wished  it,  to  confine  his 
influence  to  the  limits  of  his  parish.  He  spoke  to  all,  and  his 
heart  went  forth  alike  to  all,  without  regard  to  distinctions  of 
dass  or  religious  sects.  He  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  and 
its  many  suburban  towns,  and  he  had  the  freedom  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations. 

The  devotion  to  Phillips  Brooks,  it  need  not  be  said, 
rested  upon  solid  foundations  at  a  very  peculiar  juncture  in 
the  history  of  religious  faith.  He  had  risen  up  as  a  deliverer 
from  the  causes  that  were  shaking  religious  opinion  and  un- 
dermining or  destroying  religious  belief.  There  was  no  illu- 
sion about  it;  it  was  most  real.  The  people  are  not  mistaken 
about  these  things.  And  yet  there  was  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing a  fashion  to  worship  him.     A  distinguished  dergjrman, 
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who  knew  Boston  well,  remarked  that  bo  long  as  Phillips 
Brooks  remained  diere,  it  was  impossible  that  any  other 
clergyman  should  be  estimated  at  his  true  merits.  The 
remark  was  not  meant  to  be  disparaging,  but  only  to  state  the 
simple  fact.  It  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  veriest 
commonplaces  of  religious  thought  or  sentiment  when  uttered 
by  him  were  received  on  his  authority  as  true,  or  as  if  they 
had  never  been  spoken  before.  Those  who  listened  to  him 
wrote  down  his  remarks  to  send  them  away  to  their  friends 
as  what  Phillips  Brooks  had  said.  They  treasured  up  his 
sayings  as  the  first  principles  of  religion.  He  was  the  stan- 
dsu-d  of  comparison  by  whieh  others  were  judged.  The  clergy 
of  Boston  hiew  better  than  most  the  deeper  significance  of 
Phillips  Brooks's  position.  Nor  was  there  a  better  test  of 
their  manhood,  or  of  their  Christian  character  and  power  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  appreciation,  than  when  they  asked 
him  to  remain  in  Boston.  There  were  some  who  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  every  one  of  th^n  had  he  left. 
They  did  not  take  this  view.  They  knew,  and  they  said  to 
him,  tiiat  every  church  was  the  stronger  for  his  presence  in 
the  city,  that  tiiey  themselves  were  stronger  to  do  their  work, 
that  every  agency  for  good  was  more  effective  under  the 
stimulus  of  his  inspiration. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  arguments  for  inducing  him  to  go 
to  Ebtrvard  that  he  would  infiuence  the  future  teachers  of 
others  as  they  passed  through  the  College  on  their  way  into 
the  world.  He  was  now  reminded  that  he  was  doing  this 
work  at  Trinity.  Teachers  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  were  drawn  there  in  large  numbers 
by  his  magnetic  infiuence,  living  by  his  strength,  for  some- 
how he  spoke  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  as  if  teaching  were  his  profession.  And  then 
again,  he  was  reminded  that  he  need  not  go  to  Harvard  to 
meet  young  men,  for  there  was  a  university  in  his  own  parish, 
drawn  in  part  from  the  College  and  from  all  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  professional  schools  in  and  around 
Boston.  Theological  students  came  from  their  seminaries  in 
every  direction  to  listen  to  the  sermons  on  Sunday  after* 
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noons, — from  Boston  Uniyersityy  from  Newton,  and  fsom 
Cambridge.  And  they  came  also  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval,  even  the  recommendation  ot  their  teachers.  It 
wonld  not,  therefore,  do  to  assume,  as  some  had  done, 
that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  Boston  if  he  went  to  Ebtrvard.  In 
this  discussion  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts took  part.  He,  if  any  one,  could  speak  for  the  city 
and  the  State,  and  die  value  of  his  testimony  is  enhanced  in 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  same  religious  communion :, — 

April  13, 1881. 
Mt  DBAS  Mb.  Bbooks,  —  May  I  add  my  sincere  word  in  be- 
half of  your  remaining  in  Boston  ?  It  seems  to  me  in  the  interest 
of  the  Omunonwealtii,  with  its  population  accumulating  and  its 
young  men  gathering  in  its  capital,  that  your  elose  relation  to 
them  should  not  be  lost.  The  Harvard  boys  do  not  need  you  so 
much.  They  have  everything  already.  If  they  develop  some 
wild  oats,  yet  the  genend  surroundings  of  their  college  life  lead 
them  to  higher  opportunities  and  standards  sooner  or  later.  But 
your  reach  in  Cambridge  will  be  nothing  compared  with  what  it 
is  in  Boston,  extending  to  homes,  fsmilies,  the  shop,  the  count- 
ing-house, uid  every  fibre  of  the  city.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
to  diange  would  limit  and  not  enlarge  your  work.  I  know  your 
own  judgment  is  best,  but  I  think  you  will  pardon  my  suggestion 
which  is  certainly  sincere. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Long. 

The  call  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the  excitement  had 
grown  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  daily  newspapers  in 
Boston  teemed  with  oonmiunications,  representing  every  point 
of  view.  Throughout  the  country  die  conflict  was  watched  in 
its  varying  phases  and  commented  on  as  having  some  strange 
import  for  all  the  higher  interests  of  life.  It  may  be  sidd  for 
Phillips  Brooks  that  he  was  now  waiting  to  give  his  answer, 
not  of  his  own  volition,  but  because  he  was  earnestly  besought 
to  wait  until  the  question  should  have  been  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  Only  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  was  there 
safety.  Both  parties  in  the  conflict  felt  secure,  if  only  time 
could  be  taken  for  the  fullest  consideration. 

VOL.  n 
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One  effect  of  the  discussion  was  to  make  men  realixe  as 
they  had  not  done  before  die  unique  greatness  of  the  man  in 
whom  the  interest  concentrated.  In  the  history  of  pulpit 
oratory,  it  was  asked,  who  was  there  to  compare  with  him? 
He  was  to  be  ranked  among  those  most  eminent,  whose  &me 
had  come  down  through  the  ages,  the  few  who  came  first  to 
the  mind.  Great  names  were  recalled,  St.  Chregory  Nazianzen 
and  St.  Ghrysostom,  in  tiie  ancient  chiffch;  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Francis,  Tauler,  and  Savonarola,  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bossuet,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  — 
that  age  of  great  preachers;  Chalmers,  or  Tillotson,  or 
Beecher,  in  the  modem  world.  What  one  among  them  all 
was  greater  than  he,  especially  when  one  tock.  into  considera- 
tion the  vast  growtib  of  the  modem  day,  and  recalled  that  he 
was  now  moving  by  his  voice  or  by  his  writings  the  English- 
speaking  world,  with  its  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  globe? 

There  were  those  who  took  these  things  into  c<Hisideration 
and  were  impressed  and  awed  as  they  revolved  in  their  minds 
the  issue.  This  gift  of  inspired  speech,  so  divine  and  so 
rate,  had  he  any  right  to  endanger  its  possession  for  the 
world  by  any  experiment?  AH  the  conditions  of  his  place 
at  Trinity  Church  had  favored  its  expanding  power.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  he  were  to  withdraw  himself  into  the 
seclusion  of  the  University  town?  He  was  reminded  that  his 
.  power  as  a  preacher  must  in  some  real  though  subtle  way 
be  dependent  on  conditions  which  would  be  lost  if  he  were 
to  abuidon  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Bobert  Treat 
Paine  wrote  to  him  with  these  thoughts  in  his  muEid. 

April  14, 1881. 

Mt  dbab  Bbooks,  —  Let  me  too  pour  out  my  heart  to  you, 
about  what  is  filling  all  our  hearts.  I  know  how  yon  are  over- 
Whehaed  with  eounsels  from  all  sides. 

Take  it  in  patience,  and  let  it  at  least  convince  you  ol  the  Love 
•ad  Respect  of  the  whole  city  for  you,  — your  hold  on  the  heart  of 
the  whole  Community  *—  their  terrible  earnestness  that  you  should 
remain  doing  your  grand  work  among  them  —  and  their  pain  at 
the  thought  that  you  may  think  it  a  dutv  to  go. 

What  a  sight  this  is!  A  great  city  stirred  at  the  fear  of  losing 
you,  and  many  sects,  forgetting  all  sectarian  ties,  men  as  well  as 
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women)  yoaths  m  well  m  strong  men,  muting  to  speak  oat  to 
yon,  not  only  their  affeotion,  but  their  strong  sense  of  how  yon 
haye  brought  to  them  and  the  idiole  city  the  Blessings  of  Grod. 

Boston  is  just  the  city  to-day  for  ideal  work  —  large  enough 
for  a  vast  work  to  be  done  —  bad  enongh  to  be  almost  hopeless  — 
good  enongh  to  fill  as  with  hope  passing  into  e^rtainty.  Boston 
has  a  eertain  great  priTilege  among  the  great  dties  of  this  eonn- 
try.  She  holds  an  inflnenee  second  to  none*  Work  done  here 
has  a  potency  and  ralae  mnltiplied  all  oyer  the  land. 

College  life  is  fall  of  fan  and  froth  and  frolic  and  frivolity  and 
scnrrility.  It  is  acately  critical.  It  tarns  into  sport  everyUiing, 
sacred  and  profane.  Life  is  free  there  first  —  fall  of  joy  a^  spar- 
kle, fall  of  stady  and  sports,  absorbed  and  preoccapied.  Entire 
absence  of  variety  in  experience;  death,  marriage,  children,  bosi- 
neas,  failare,  sickness,  snffaring,  danger,  all  that  makes  adalt  life 
so  fall,  —  none  of  all  this  enters  the  life  of  the  student.  Gather 
them  together  into  a  single  aadience,  and  it  is  the  hardest  in  the 
world  to  hold  in  constant  interest  to  religion.  Scatter  them  into 
their  own  charches  and  it  is  far  easier.  Compel  them  to  attend 
at  Appleton  Chapel  and  some  will  be  studying  for  the  Lampoon, 
and  their  spirit  is  contagions  on  all  aroond. 

Sorely  this  is  the  least  impressible  part  of  life.  It  is  not 
responsive,  it  has  no  magnetism  in  it.  The  power  of  the  Preacher 
rises  to  the  need.  Great  need  is  great  inspiration.  Life  in  a 
great  city  with  all  the  sufferings  and  joys  and  anxieties  of  the 
infinitely  varied  lives  of  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren crowding  upon  a  minister's  sympathies  keep  him  full  of  ^le^ 
and  make  him  surpass  himself. 

The  sechided  ^e  of  a  college  minister,  with  boys  critical  and 
eold  and  free,  and  so  simple  in  their  relations  to  life,  lacki  almost 
every  inspiration  except  Duty,  $tem  Danghtw  of  the  Voice  of 
God.  Others  might  go  there  and  do  as  well  as  they  could  else- 
where, but  surely  you  feel  the  magnetic  influence  of  responsive 
numbers  too  poweiriEully  not  to  know  the  danger  of  settling  down 
as  the  permanent,  regular  college  preacher  and  professor.  Not 
that  I  make  light  of  sudi  important  work,  but  the  questi<m  is 
where  you  can  ^d  the  Great  Field  for  those  transcendent  powers 
which  God  has  poured  out  upon  you  in  such  full  measure.  Too, 
the  great  Missionary  to  the  Masses  of  the  People!  You,  who 
have  let  us  build  a  splendid  Temple,  full  of  beauty  and  art  and 
lavish  outlay,  —  because  all  unto  God  and  a  joy  to  offer  — -  this 
si^endid  Temple  not  only,  nay  not  so  nraeh,  for  ourselves,  as  for 
tiie  masses  of  the  people,  now  and  hereafter,  setting  a  grand 
example  of  rich  and  poor,  of  favored  and  unfavored,  meeting  to 
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worship  God!  Can  yoa,  the  people's  leader,  go  apart  to  the 
favored  f ew»  the  sons  of  wealth,  present  or  prospective,  —  the  sons 
of  culture,  and  leave  the  Great  World  b^iind  ? 

Among  others  who  did  much  to  dear  up  the  issue  and 
bring. all  its  aspects  before  Mr.  Brooks  was  his  friend 
Colonel  Charles  B.  Codman^  who  studied  the  situation  with 
the  keen  and  practised  ^e  of  a  man  of  affairs.  He  pointed 
to  a  few  actual  facts  which  afforded  the  basis  of  a  conclusive 
deduction.  Trinity  Church  was  so  near  the  University  that 
its  students  could  attend  there  freely  if  they  wished.  In  case 
he  went  to  Cambridge  he  would  have  only  a  fraction  of  its 
students  for  an  audience,  for  a  large  proportion  of  them 
spent  Sundays  af  l^ir  homes,  and  went  to  their  various 
places  of  worship.  A  large  part  of  the  University,  indeed, 
the  Medical  School,  was  in  Boston.  And  more  important 
still,  it  had  been  in  and  from  his  place  in  Boston  tiiat  he  had 
already  exerted  such  an  influence  upon  Harvard  as  to  lead  to 
his  call,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  ther^  to  reside  in 
order  to  retain  or  increase  his  influence.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  what  many  felt,  that  the  sectarian  feding  really  consti- 
tuted an  element  in  the  problem.  There  would  be  jealousy 
of  him  as  an  Episcopalian.  Already  in  the  communications 
to  the  press  this  cry  had  been  raised.  The  Episcopalians, 
it  was  said,  were  ^^  working  like  beavers  ^'  to  secure  the  trans* 
formation  of  Harvard  College  into  an  American  Oxford  and 
to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  an  Episcopalian  institution.  If 
he  went  to  Cambridge  he  would  have  to  suppress  his  own  con* 
victions  and  would  not  be  as  free  as  |kt  Trinity.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
method  of  the  Christian  year,  he  could  not  keep  these  colors 
flying  for  fear  of  some  sectarian  protest.  The  truth  was 
simply  this,  that  the  University  had  outgrown  the  possibility 
of  any  lopg^r  being  ministered  to  in  its  spiritual  life  by  any 
one  clergyman,  no  matter  to  what  denomination  he  might 
belong. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  for  the  most  part  were  agreed  that 
the  Church  would  suffer  a  greater  loss  by  his  removal  than 
the  College  would  gain.    Those  more  especially  who  looked 
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to  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  leader,  leavening  the  Episcopal  Chnrch 
with  the  elements  of  a  more  comprehensive  theology,  and 
weakening  the  ecclesiastical  stringency  which  separated  it 
from  other  Protestant  communions,  were  unanimous  in  the 
expression  of  their  conviction  that  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity  if  he  abandoned  the  parish  ministry.  He  would 
gradually  lose  his  identification  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
altogether. 

There  were  still  other  considerations  which  had  their 
weight.  ^'The  aptitude  of  the  student  mind,"  wrote  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tiffany,  '^to  sheer  off  from  the  direction  of  o£Bcial 
teachers,  especially  preachers,  gives  me  the  conviction, 
that  in  your  present  position  you  affect  these  students  more 
positively  than  you  could  from  the  Universily  pulpit."  The 
Rev.  William  R.  Huntington  fastened  upon  a  point  which 
no  one  else  had  urged.  The  post  to  which  Mr.  Brooks  had 
been  called  carried  with  it  not  only  the  preaching  in  the 
University  pulpit,  but  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  the  chair 
of  Christian  ElUcs.  ^'  A  sophomore,"  wrote  Dr.  Huntington, 
^is  not  likely  to  be  the  more  interested  in  your  preaching  on 
account  of  your  having  given  him,  the  week  previous,  a  poor 
mark  in  his  examination  paper." 

There  were  letters  from  representative  business  men  in 
Boston  pleading  in  behalf  of  ikoae  who  were  neither  scholars 
n(Mr  teachers,  but  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  wotdd 
influence  the  business  interests  of  Boston  in  the  future.  One 
of  them,  from  an  old  schoolmate  and  dear  friend,  will  be 
read  with  interest:  — 

BosTOK,  April  12, 1881. 

Deab  old  Chap,  —  Forty  years  is  it  since  we  began  learning 
Latin  and  mischief  together  —  you  the  Latin  and  I  the  mischief  ? 
Since  which  we  have  never  had  a  cross  word,  and  so  I  will  nm 
.the  chance  of  one  by  impertinence. 

Folks  say  that  the  GoUege  is  asking  for  you;  and  it  is  true,  I 
know.  Since  you  took  yovr  course  for  life,  you  have  gone  on 
,  steadilv  and  enthusiastically  until  yon ' ve  won  a  great  place. 
Just  thmk  of  the  empty  old  church  and  of  the  present  full  church! 
Just  think  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  intelUgent  and  educated 
classes  whom  yon  've  drawn  into  your  fold!     Think  what  these 
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men  will  do  for  the  hm  f ortnikate  pMq>le  of  oar  eity,  and  still 
more  think  how  your  women  woriLl  We  have  not  seen  the  like 
for  a  great,  great  while*  It  has  fallen  to  yoa  to  do  this  thing, 
and  I  will  not  pass  on  yonr  deserts,  hat  merely  on  yonr  lock  to 
have  done  something  in  this  life  worth  doing.  Is  not  that  what 
we  all  are  .after,  and  what  goes  far  to  save  us  from  remorse  or 
despair?  How  can  a  ehap  he  content  for  a  day,  mdess  he  is  aim- 
ing at  somethmg  of  a  serioos  kind?  It  is  the  only  theory  on 
which  one  can  explain  this  life,  isn't  it?  And  how  many  of  our 
comrades  have  made  a  success  of  their  lives?  or  how  often  does  it 
occur  in  our  experience  to  see  it? 

Yon  have,  — no  matter  how  or  why;  and  still  more  the  fatore 
for  yoa  is  greater  in  promise  than  the  past  has  heen  in  perform- 
ance. Don't  dream  of  leavii^  yoor  own  field.  Toar  personal 
cimtact  with  all  these  folks  is  a  necessity,  if  yoa  will  go  <m. 
How  can  yoa  then  thiilk  of  Cambridge  and  the  dear  old  Univer- 
sity? Ton  can't  woA  on  those  boys  in  the  same  way,  simply 
becaose  they  are  at  the  qaestioning,  critical,  restless  age.  The 
worst  of  them  are  not  bad,  bat  frivoloas  or  idle-minded.  The  best 
of  them  are  seeking  for  the  trath  eveiywhere,  and  had  better  seek 
by  themselves.  Let  them  ferment.  Of  coarse  yoa  can  help 
many  a  restless  spirit,  when  he  wishei  to  be  helped -»  bat  yoa  can 
do  it  as  well  here  as  at  Cambridge.  Toa  certainly  can  talk  to 
or  preach  to  or  teach  them  at  Qonbridge  oocasionally  —  as  in 
Boston.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  year  stronghold  for 
this  new  field.  It  woald  be  the  mistake  of  year  life  —  and  yoa 
win  rae  it  deeply  and  forever. 

Now  how  do  I  know?  I  do  not  know,  and  yet  I  feel  absolately 
sare  of  it.  I  've  tolked  to  some  of  the  middle-aged  and  some  of 
the  yoanger  folk  of  it,  and  listened  with  mach  interest  —  to  but 
one  reply. 

Yoa  know  that  personally  I  get  nothing  from  yoor  being  in 
town.  We  both  are  too  basy  to  meet  often  anless  at  charch ;  and 
there  I  do  not  go.  So  I  am  free  from  bias.  Bat  I  can't  bat 
feel  much  interested  in  yoor  work,  and  glad  of  year  great  infla- 
ence.     Don't  risk  losing  it  —  don't  go  away  antil  yoor  san  sets. 

This  letter  calls  for  no  reply.  li  it  annoys  yoa,  bam  it  and 
forgive  me  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  I  know  that  it  is  presom- 
ing,  impertinent,  arrogant  even.  It  has  not  one  word  of  praise 
or  admiration  for  yoa.  Such  a  word  is  not  cidled  for  or  needed, 
bat  no  one  can  valae  work  and  enthasiasm  more  than  I.  Toa 
know  fall  well  how  I  feel  aboat  yoor  life. 
God  bless  yoa,  old  fellow. 

HnsTftT  L.  HiQOtKBOir. 
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Aa  the  time  went  on  the  forces  that  mnltiplied  against  the 
call  were  stronger  than  those  in  favor  of  it.  If  the  students 
of  Harvard  had  a  mass  meeting  to  urge  his  coming,  so  also  a 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  in  Huntington  Hall,  at 
which  hundreds  of  young  men  raised  their  voices  in  protest 
against  his  leaving.  The  entire  membership  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  signed  their  names  to  a  request 
that  he  should  remain  in  Boston.  There  came  the  same 
request  in  a  petition  from  the  large  business  establishment 
of  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  signed  by  more  tiian  fifty  names. 
Other  petitions  there  were,  with  the  names  of  prominent  busi« 
ness  firms  appended.  It  was  no  slight  consideration  with 
Phillips  Brooks  that  the  members  of  his  own  family  were 
opposed  to  his  going.  The  wise  counsel  of  the  Bev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  in  whose  judgment  he  placed  great  confidence,  con- 
demned  on  the  whole  what  seemed  a  doubtful  experiment. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  asked  him  to  remain.  Trinity 
Church  spoke  in  its  organic  capacity  through  the  wardens 
and  vestry:  — 

Bonoir,  April  11, 1881. 

To  THE  BxvsBxirD  Phillips  Bbooks,  D.  D., — ^We,  the  War- 
dens and  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church,  feel  it  our  duty  to  address 
you  on  the  invitation  that  yon  have  received  to  become  the 
pieacher  to  the  University  at  Cambridge. 

Aa  individuals,  we  have  expressed  oar  personal  wishes  that  your 
relations  to  the  Parish  may  continue  for  many  years,  but  we  have 
not  hitherto  felt  called  upon  to  take  official  actiim. 

We  were  confident  that  you  thoroughly  understood  our  feelings, 
and  we  have  desired  not  to  embarrass  you  by  any  act  of  ours. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  Phyprietors  of  Trinity  Church,  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
not  be  acting  justly  to  them,  nor  to  the  large  number  of  worship- 
pers who  are  connected  with  the  Parish,  if  we  did  not  in  their 
behalf  affectionately,  but  most  urgently  and  earnestly,  beg  you  to 
consider  well,  not  only  what  may  be  your  duty  to  tiiem,  but  to 
the  larger  community  to  whom  you  have  ministered.  We  speak 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  highest  spiritual  interests  of 
tiiose  whom  we  immediately  represent,  and  chiefly  for  the  city  in 
which  we  live,  to  great  numben  of  whose  inhabitants  our  Parish, 
altogether  from  your  connection  with  it,  has  been  and  is  a  blessing. 
We  beg  you  to  remember  —  and  this  with  no  desire  to  pain  you 
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by  saying  anything  that  may  seem  extravagant,  but  solely  from  our 
regard  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  simple  tmth  —  that  the  palpit 
of  Trinity  Church  has  given  you  the  i^^portanity,  which  yoa  have 
improved  with  results  altogether  unparalleled,  to  exercise  an 
influence  for  good  upon  the  people  of  this  city,  including  all 
classes  and  both  sexes,  —  the  young  and  the  old,  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  Parents  are  thanking  you  for  the  blessing  to  their  chil- 
dren of  growing  up  inspired  by  you,  and  they  cannot  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  your  going  from  them  without  speaking  out  to  you 
their  sense  of  loss. 

The  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  our  great  congregation 
have  seen  under  your  ministry  new  visions  of  life  and  love  and 
work  and  devotion  to  Christ.  Business  men,  full  of  the  sense  of 
life  and  power,  are  moved  mightily  by  your  words  to  consecrate 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  young  men  of  the  city,  of  our  schools,  our  coll^;es,  our 
•tores  and  homes,  know  the  way  to  Trinity  Church,  and  go  there 
at  the  critical  moments  of  their  lives,  when  perhaps  for  years 
before  they  have  been  unimpressible,  and  go  away  inspired  and 
consecrated,  and  carrying  your  power  widely  through  the  land. 

Those  of  our  community  who  are  not  the  favored  ones  of  the 

earth  in  education  or  worldly  circumstances  have  received  from 

your  words  comfort  and  courage,  and  many  of  these  would  sadly 

,  feel  the  loss  of  your  presence  from  their  homes  and  families,  in 

their  hour  of  sorrow  or  distress. 

The  work  that  you  are  doing  is  one  of  transcendent  importance. 
It  is  steadily  growing  and  cannot  be  left  to  suffer  or  halt.  We 
solemnly  believe  that  if  you  will  appreciate  this  work  and  its  infi- 
nite needs,  you  must  come  to  our  conclusion,  that  no  other  place 
can  give  you  so  much  power  for  good. 

Trinity  Church,  with  its  open  doors,  its  generous  welcome,  its 
great  congregations,  its  varied  audiences  gathered  from  every  sect 
and  section  of  the  city,  attracting  the  men  and  women  of  thiought 
and  influence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  they  pass  through 
Boston,  —  Trinity  Church  as  a  means  of  carrying  your  power 
and  inspiration  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  whole  people,  far 
surpasses  in  our  judgment  any  other  possible  field  of  usefulness. 

Your  parishioners  have  not  believed  it  possible  that  you  could 
take  a  different  view ;  and  if  they  have  seemed  silent,  we  who 
know  their  strong  and  unanimous  feeling  can  assure  you  that  it 
has  been  from  a  conviction  that  a  separation  was  impossible,  and 
because  they  have  shrunk  from  bdieving  that  such  a  thing  eould 
be  seriously  contemplated. 

The  grief  nHiich  all  your  people  feel  at  the  suggestion  of  your 
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withdrawal  from  the  Beetorship  cannot  adequately  he  ezpreeaed 
hj  any  words  of  ours.  They  do  not  dare  to  contemplate  the  ef- 
fect of  your  departure  upon  all  the  actiyities  and  miarionaTy  work 
of  the  parish  already  vigorous  and  rapidly  deyeloping;  still  less, 
its  effect  upon  the  Parish  itself. 

We  heg  you  to  allow  them  ample  time  and  of^rtunity  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  and  wishes  before  you  come  to  a  final  decision. 
We  ask  you  to  determine  nothing  until  you  haye  heard  the  repre- 
sentations that  will  be  made  by  many  persons  of  whose  deep  and 
personal  concern  in  your  decision  you  are  possibly  not  now  aware; 
and  when  you  haye  heard  all  that  can  be  said  by  those  for  whom 
we  speak,  we  trust  and  belieye  that  it  will  be  giyen  you  to  see  that 
it  is  your  present  duty  not  to  abandon  the  field  in  which  God  has 
made  it  manifest  that  your  power  and  influence  can  do  a  great 
work  for  the  souls  of  all  conditions  of  men. 

Chabxes  Henbt  Pabker 
Charles  R.  Codman 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  John  C.  Bopes,  Stephen  6.  Deblois,  C.  J. 
Morrill,  B.  F.  Nourse,  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  William  Amory, 
Jr.,  Edward  D.  Peters,  Samuel  Eliot,  Bobert  M.  Gushing,  Vettry. 

Phillips  Brooks  had  sometimes  doubted  whether  his  work 
at  Trinity  were  successful,  judged  by  the  higher  standard  of 
success.  He  had  longed  for  some  response,  which  he  did  not 
get,  which  indeed  it  was  almost  impossible  to  give,  to  those 
impassioned,  exalted  appeals  which  he  poured  forth,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  year  after  jrear.  But  from  this  time  he  could 
have  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
gregation. Into  the  sacred  confidences  of  personal  letters, 
where  he  was  told  what  he  had  been  to  the  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies in  his  congregation,  we  must  not  enter.  They  have  one 
conmion  feature,  —  a  determination  that  he  should  know  at 
last,  not  merely  in  a  general  way  but  by  the  unveiling  of 
individual  experiences,  that  his  work  at  Trinity  had  been  the 
agency  under  Ood  of  illumination  and  consolation,  of  moral 
reformation  and  of  spiritual  life. 

There  is  still  one  point  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  vision 
gradually  faded  from  his  mind,  of  the  possibilities  involved 
in  the  call  to  Harvard.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  came  to 
him  there  is  this  remark :  — 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  hardly  dare  to  say.     I  cannot 
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belieyei  as  some  people  do,  that  joa  care  only  for  your  woric  with 
men.  It  would  be  too  ignoble  a  thought.  But  I  do  believe  that 
yon  think  women  by  nature  more  religions,  less  needy  than  they 
are.  Yon  do  not  feel  always  that  triumph  and  joy  in  helping 
them  that  you  do  in  helping  men.  But  when  you  giye  up  a  mixed 
congregation,  do  you  realize  what  a  tremendous  indirect  influence 
upon  men  you  lose,  men  who  nerer  care  for  church  or  preadier  but 
who  have  homes  ?  You  spoke  not  long  ago  of  Hke  queenly  power 
in  the  housdiold  as  the  most  subtle  though  the  least  manifest. 
Only  to-day  some  one  said  to  me,  ^Ottr  home  is  utterly  different 
since  we  went  to  Trinity  Church;  we  are  different  people."  And 
this  is  only  one. 

A  gentleman  in  his  congregation  wrote  to  him  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  point:  — 

I  think  more  Harvard  students  hear  you  preach  every  Sunday 
in  Trinity  Church,  brought  there  mostly  through  the  influence  of 
women  in  one  way  or  another,  than  would  hear  you  on  Sundays  in 
Cambridge;  for  most  students  that  live  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
spend  their  Sundays  at  home.  I  believe  women  are  the  minister's 
strongest  support  in  religion  and  all  other  good  works,  and  the 
great  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  is  its  in- 
fluence over  and  through  them.  Most  men,  in  my  bdiief ,  that  join 
the  Church  do  so  directly  or  indirectly  through  their  influence,  and 
the  best  way  to  reach  young  men  is  through  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  losing  the  direct  aid  and  support  of  women,  you  would 
be  losing  more  power  than  you  have  any  conception  of. 

No  words  except  those  of  the  writers  of  the^e  letters  can 
adequately  portray  the  ^^ terrible  earnestness/'  the  ^Mntense 
anxiety,"  the  "severity  of  the  shook,''  the  "fearful  strain," 
the  "sorrow  and  the  gloom,"  of  that  long,  agonizing  day  at 
Trinity  Church  when  this  question  was  pending.  But  it  was 
also  a  day  not  wholly  dark,  for  the  trial  cemented  more 
strongly  die  already  strong  bond  of  unity  in  the  parish. 
People  and  minister  alike  w^re  impressed  anew  with  the 
reality  of  the  religious  life.  If  the  people  realized  what  the 
ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks  had  been  to  them,  he  too  was 
made  to  know,  as  he  had  not  known  before,  what  was  the 
work  which  it  had  been  given  him  to  do.  He  did  not  foi^get 
the  lesson.  There  was  to  follow  still  another  epoch  in  his 
life,  when  its  fruit  would  become  manifest.     It  might  seem 
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as  if  he  had  now  ezhansied  the  Ike  <d  ministerial  ezperienoes, 
or  as  if  he  had  reaped  the  highest  earthly  reward  for  which  a 
man  can  hope  in  this  world.  He  appeared  to  be  standing  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  But  yet  he  was  to  be  called 
to  take  another  step  in  the  way  of  self •r^mnciation,  before 
the  sacrifice  should  be  complete. 

The  letters  of  Phillips  Brooks  relating  to  this  incident  in 
his  life  tell  ns  but  little  of  what  he  thought  or  felt.  Yet  in 
this  very  circumstance  a  light  is  thrown  on  hb  character. 
He  was  bewildered  and  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  His 
mind  was  rent  with  contradictory  impulses.  There  was 
something  in  him  of  the  feminine  mood  which  led  him  to  go 
where  he  was  wanted.  He  would  like  to  have  gone  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  also  wanted  to  remain  at  Trinity.  To  go,  or 
to  remain,  meant  some  inward  suffering.  These  are  a  few  of 
his  letters:  — 

38S  Glodevdoh  Sibdr,  Bosioir,  Hurah  81, 1861. 

Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  have  been  sleeted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Havrard  College  to  be  Preseher  to  the  Uniyersity.  ...  I  widi 
jou  would  tell  me  wh^i  yen  hare  a  leisure  moment  what  yon 
thiiJ^L  of  my  resigning  Trinity  and  going  there.  I  am  much 
puzded.  Many  things  about  it  attract  me  very  much  indeed. 
Tell  me  perfoctly  frankly  what  you  think.  But  don't  mention 
the  matter  till  you  hear  it  in  some  other  way,  for  it  is  not  ^out  *' 
yet.     I  count  much  on  hearing  your  judgment  about  it. 

BO0TOH,  April  4, 1881/ 
Deab  Abthub,  — I  want  to  thank  you  right  off  for  your  kind 
letter.  It  stated  both  sides  very  satisfactorily  and  I  think  on 
the  whole  inclined  towards  ^6o  to  CamlMridge."  I  incline  very 
much  that  way  myself,  more  because  I  don't  see  exactly  how  it 
is  possible  to  dedme  the  call  than  beestuse  I  particularly  want  to 
go.  But  I  think  it  will  come  to  going,  unless  you  write  me 
wpeo^y  to  tell  me  some  overwhefaningly  convincing  reason  why 
I  should  decide  otherwise*  •  .  « 

To  the  Bev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  he  writes :  — 

288  Clabmkdok  Stbbkt»  April  6, 1881. 

Ht  deab  Db.  Ellis,  — I  must  thank  you  at  once  and  with 
all  my  heart  for  your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  its  friendliness 
and  f^  its  wisdom.  Both  will  help  me.  While  I  feel,  of  course, 
that  the  difficult  question  wfaieh  is  pven  to  roe  must  be  answered 
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by  myself 9  it  is  yery  good  indeed  to  know  how  those  whom  I 
esteem  and  honor  feel  about  it,  and  how  my  acceptance  of  the 
place^  if  I  shoold  yentnre  to  accept  it,  will  be  regarded  by  them* 
I  am  in  no  danger  of  underestimating  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  in  Cambridge.  I  am  much  more  likely  to  err 
by  being  afraid  of  it  than  by  being  indifferent  to  it.  It  would 
offer  the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  life  that  any  mortal 
minister  could  lire.  I  shall  always  thank  you,  my  dear  Dr. 
ElUs,  for  your  letter  and  for  the  kindness  which  made  yon  write  it. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Phillifs  Bbooks. 

To  the  Rev.  Percy  Browne  he  writes:  — 

Fast  D»7  Moniiig,  April  7. 

I  can't  thank  you  as  I  wish  I  could,  dear  Percy,  for  your  let- 
ter. It  makes  me  feel  frightfully  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  hear 
that  you  really  care  so  much  about  what  I  decide  to  do.  I  feel 
like  a  horrible  fraud.  I  know  it  is  not  a  great  matter  for  the 
Church  or  the  world  whether  I  go  or  stay,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  what  life  I  hare  still  to  live  tell  as  much  as  I  can,  all  the 
more  because  I  honestly  feel  erery  year  more  and  more  how  poor 
it  is.  I  think  now  that  this  feeling  will  carry  me  to  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  far  ham  settled,  and  you  and  my  other  friends  must 
hare  patience  with  my  hesitation.  Only,  my  dear  Percy,  don't 
talk  as  if  the  going  to  Cambridge  would  break  or  even  strain  the 
frienddiip  and  intercourse  which  has  been  growingly  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  my  life  hwe.  If  you  are  going  to  give  me 
up,  why  that  settles  it,  I  won't  go.  No,  we  wtXL  have  Monday 
morning  somewhere  in  Cambridgeport,  or  if  you  won't  come  there 
I  'U  come  to  Millmont  Street. 

I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  say. 

To  the  Key.  John  C.  Brooks  he  writes:  — 

April  IS,  18SL 

DsAB  Johnnie,  —  A  thousand  thanks  (in  a  great  nurry)  for 
your  kind  letter  and  your  good  sympathy.  I  am  getting  to  feel 
just  aa  you  do  about  it  all,  and  I  don't  ^eliere  that  I  shall  go. 
The  work  at  Trinity  looks  more  and  more.  The  chance  (thoii^ 
not  the  need)  at  Cambridge  less  and  less.  It  isn't  settled  and 
probably  won't  be  for  a  week.   ..  .   • 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  letters 
is  addressed  to  Dr.  Vinton,  at  Pomfret,  whose  counsel  Band 
blessing  on  all  the  changes  in  his  Ufe  he  had  invdced  hitherto, 
without  whioh  no  event  was  complete :  — 
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Dbar  DooTOBy  *—  Toa  won't  forget  that  70a  are  to  emne  and 
q^end  PMnon  Week  here  end  go  to  ohnieh  ell  the  time  and  preach 
as  much  as  yoa  can,  will  yoa?  Let  me  know  jnet  when  I  may 
meet  you  at  the  station  and  yon  shall  hare  the  cordialest  of 
welcomes. 

I  want  to  see  yoo  very  nrach.  I  want  to  talk  with  yoa  about 
Cambridge,  whither  I  hare  been  called  and  whither  it  seems  now 
as  if  I  might  go.  Don't  fail  to  come.  It  will  be  the  last  chance 
perhaps  to  get  yoa  under  this  roof. 

Affectionately  years,  P.  B. 

Dr.  Vinton  oame  up  from  his  retirement  at  Pomfret,  —  it 
was  to  be  for  the  last  time.  For  eeveral  days  he  remained 
the  goeet  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  the  Ckrend<m  Street  veotory. 
Then,  as  we  know,  the  question  was  tamed  over  in  all  its 
aspects,  with  calmness  Bind  dignity  and  the  sense  of  repose 
after  the  excitement.  To  Dr.  Vinton  he  sent  this  letter, 
announcing  that  he  had  deolined  the  call  to  Har?«rd:  — 

April  18, 1881. 

Dbab  Doctob,  —  I  write  to  yoa  at  once  to  say  that  the  thing 
is  settled  and  I  am  to  stay  at  Trinity.  President  Eliot  was  very 
coarteoos,  said  that  he  was  sorry  and  didn't  know  where  to  look; 
and  then  I  came  away.  It  was  the  qaietest  death  of  the  pretty 
little  project  that  yoa  can  conceire  of,  and  the  pretty  little  pro- 
ject never  looked  00  pretty  as  it  does  now  in  death.  Just  at  this 
moment  I  feel  as  if  I  woold  rather  be  Preacher  at  Cambridge  than 
Sector  of  fifty  Trinities.  Bat  I  think  it 's  all  right,  and  I  cannot 
thank  yoa  enoagh  for  the  kind  patience  with  which  yoa  listened 
hoar  after  hoar  to  the  endless  taUL  aboat  it  all.  Yoa  mast  haye 
been  badly  bored,  bat  it  was  yevy  good  of  yoa  and  I  do  thank 
yoa.  •  .  « 

Well,  on  Tfaarsday  we  meet  in  Philadelphia  and  Sanday  we  are 
in  New  York.     Till  then  adiea. 

Gratefally  years,  P.  B. 

To  another  friend  on  the  same  day  he  wrote,  ^I  hope  it 's 
an  right,  hot  I  'm  awfnlty  bine  aboat  it.''  His  call  on  Pi«- 
sident  Eliot  had  been  a  severe  ordeal;  his  face  was  pallid 
dnrii^  the  short  interview,  as  of  a  man  who  saw  egress  denied 
him  at  a  eritieal  moment  and  bis  life  shat  np,  for  his  fatnre 
years,  to  a  work  from  whose  limitations  and  its  fearful  strain 
on  all  his  vital  powers  he  had  dreamed  for  a  moment  of 
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eseaping.  It  was  the  old  story  with  wkidi  we  are  familiar 
already  in  his  history.  There  was  not  the  time  in  his  parish 
ministry  to  read,  or  study,  or  think.  Under  these  conditions 
the  task  of  preaching  began  to  loom  np  more  f ormidahly 
before  his  eyes.  From  this  time  he  began  to  forecast  the 
future  with  misgiyings  and  an  occasional  touch  of  deqpcad- 
edcy. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  upon  ^  the  merits  of  the  question  **  ? 
In  view  of  his  own  profound  silence,  one's  words  must  be 
brief  and  cautious  for  &ar  of  error.  We  may  belieye  that 
if  he  had  accepted  the  call  to  Harvard,  he  would  have  made 
no  failure.  He  was  wise;  he  would  have  oonniiitted  no  mis* 
take  l^  attenuating  too  much;  he  was  under  the  restraints  of 
sobriety  of  judgment;  he  knew  what  was  in  men  and  how  to 
address  them.  President  Eliot  saw  that,  amid  the  conflict- 
ing variety  of  opinion,  this  was  the  point  to  be  kept  in  the 
foreground.  He  went  to  the  friends  of  Phillips  Brooks  who 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  him  in  Boston,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Brooks  could  exert  an  ideal 
influenoe  at  Cambridge,  he  receiTcd  from  them  all  the  tes- 
timoi^  that  he  could  desire.  ^As  they  testify  with  reluc- 
tance,'' he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks,  ^their  testimony  is  the  nK»e 
tonstworthy."  We  may  also  believe  that  had  he  given  his 
remaining  years  to  study,  he  would  have  surely  left  a  stu- 
dent's mark  upon  the  thought  of  the  world. 

And  again,  he  did  not  like  the  exceptional  position  which 
he  held*  In  going  to  Harvard  he.  would  have  passed  fnmi 
the  glare  of  publicity  into  the  simple  quiet  life  which  he 
coveted.  He  could  do  there  his  work  as  a  teacher  with  at 
least  the  same  success  as  any  man.  He  alludes  to  this  feel- 
ing as  possibly  a  touch  of  the  boyish  morbidness  which  had 
led  him  to  feel  that  in  gtnng  into  the  ministry  he  was  crawl- 
ing into  obscurity.  There  was  a-certain  eontradietaon  in  his 
being,  as  though  two  lives  were  struggling  within  him  for 
tile  ascendency.  He  wnuM  have  liked  to  lead  the  life  ol'his 
father,  doing  an  honorable  min'a  work  without  ostentation. 
He  might  have  married,  he  was  a  man  who  coiuld  have  givim 
himself  to  and  lived  for  one  wonmn.     He  Was  torn  by  an 
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inward  oontradiction.  For  when  he  was  living  bo  publicly, 
for  all  the  w(»Id|  oonfiding  to  the  sermon  his  most  intimate 
feeling  and  thpngkt,  he  oonld  not  belong  to  any  one  in  the 
same  interior  way.  It  may  then  have  seemed  to  him  like  a 
last  chance  to  reconstmct  his  life. 

He  acquiesced  in  the  verdict,  knowing  that  an  opportunity 
had  been  lost  which  would  not  return.  Yet  was  he  convinced 
Aat  he  had  done  the  right  tiling.  The  voice  of  Ood  and  the 
people  assured  him.  There  seems  to  be  here  scmietiung  of 
supematoral  direction.  A  call  had  come  to  him  again  witii 
renewed  force  to  give  himself  in  more  complete  self -surrender 
to  Hbe  larger  number  who  wanted  him. 

l%ere  came  another  series  of  letters  after  the  decision  had 
been  announced,  for  the  most  part  of  a  congratulatory  char* 
acter«  Among  them  is  one  from  the  president  of  Haverf ord 
Cdlege,  in  Pennsylvania,  who  had  beai  watching  the  situation 
with  deep  interest:  — 

April  25, 1881. 

Dbab  Mb.  Brooks, — I  am  not  Borprised  by  your  decision, 
which  the  newspapers  amiounoe  this  morning,  nor  can  I  blame  it, 
for  it  is  a  serioos  thing  to  leave  a  post  of  great  usefulness,  how 
ever  strong  the  indnf enent$  to  miter  another.  But  will  yon  not, 
even  more  than  before,  be  an  unofficial  pastor  and  teacher  for  those 
Harvard  boys,  and  help  them  to  find  the  substantial  reality  amidst 
the  fogs  and  darkness  of  our  times?  Tou  would  certainly  be 
welcome  at  any  time  in  the  College  pulpit;  and,  regarding  it  as 
a  simply  Christian  and  undenominational  position,  can  you  not 
occasiomJly  address  the  students  from  it?  Can  it  not  be  under- 
stood, too,  that  there  will  always  be  a  seat  at  Trinity  for  any 
Harvard  boy? 

But  wherever  yon  speak,  I  beg  you  to  feel  that  you  are  priv- 
ileged to  command  the  attention  of  men  at  a  very  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Religion  and  morality  itself  are 
menaced  by  wild  and  one-sided  speculations ;  but  you  will  continue 
to  teach  that  there  is  an  eternal,  unchangeable  moral  law,  a  God 
in  whom  we  can  trust,  a  Saviour  to  whom  we  can  cling. 

I  had  pleased  myself  with  a  day-dream  of  you  at  Cambridge  as 
a  better  Newman,  leading  the  intellectnal  hope  of  the  country,  not, 
like  the  Oxford  preacher,  into  the  lions'  den,  but  to  the  promised 
land.  It  may  be,  however,  that  you  will  be  almost  as  influential 
in  the  University  from  Boston  as  from  any  ^Appleton  Chapel," 
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however  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  that  your  inflaenee  OTer  the 
whole  country  will  be  wider  from  yomr  present  poet. 

Let  me  tell  yon  that  I  have  often  i^ad  your  printed  eermons 
here,  on  Sunday  aftemoonSi  with  great  satis&ctum  both  to  them 
and  myself. 

Eyer  very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Chasb. 

There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  Harrard  UniYersity  gained 
in  the  struggle.  The  whole  subject  of  religion  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  the  old  arrangement  was  abandoned  by  which 
one  man  ministered  to  the  miscellaneous  body  of  students. 
A  body  of  chaplains  was  constituted,  of  which  Mr.  Brooks 
was  one,  who,  coming  in  from  outside,  with  a  wider  range  in 
the  obseryation  and  experience  ci  life,  could  bring  their 
spiritual  force  to  bear  upon  the  college  life.  This  plan  which 
Harrard  was  the  first  to  adopt  was  gradually  inlaroduced  into 
other  colleges.  During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  Phillips 
Brooks  seemed  to  have  at  his  command  the  open  door  to  stu- 
dents' life,  throughout  the  leading  colleges  in  the  country. 
It  was  an  additional  burden,  but  he  thought  of  it  as  a  glorious 
privilege.  It  was  Harvard  University  that  was  sending  him 
forth  with  this  mission.  She  had  placed  her  seal  upon  him 
as  the  great  University  preacher. 
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1881-1882 

MEMOBIAL  SERMON  ON  DB.  VINTON.  DEATH  OF  DEAN 
8TANLET.  SFEB0HE8  AT  CHUBCH  CONOBESS.  SECOND 
VOLUME  OF  SEBMON8.  THE  STANLEY  MEMOBIAL.  DEATH 
OF  DB.  STONE.  BEQUEST  FOB  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOB 
A  TEAB 

On  April  26, 1881,  Dr.  Vinton  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  The  eulogy  which  Phillips  Brooks  pronounoed  upon 
him  in  a  memorial  sermcm  preached  at  Emmanuel  Church, 
Bott<m,  and  again  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Fhila** 
delphia,  was  published  by  request  in  pamphlet  form,  but  de* 
serves  a  permanent  place  among  his  writings,  for  it  is  the 
description  of  an  ideal  which  had  been  before  him  from  his 
boyhood.  For  nearly  forty  years  these  two  lives  had  beai 
intertwined.  A  few  extracts  from  this  sermon  will  show 
what  the  rehitionship  had  been,  how  profound  had  been  the 
influence  of  the  older  man  upon  the  younger,  but  incidentally 
they  show  us  what  manner  of  man  was  Phillips  Brooks.  Thus 
he  describes  Dr.  Vinton  as  the  great  presbyter,  to  whom 
the  episcopate  would  have  been  no  gain.  He  is  interpreting 
the  working  of  the  organiiation  of  the  church  by  his  own  ex- 
perience when  he  says:  — 

And  80  he  was  in  his  true  place  in  that  degree  of  the  ministry 
where  preaching  is  the  constant  duty.  Once  or  twice  they  talked 
of  making  him  a  bishop.  But  it  was  well  in  his  heart,  I  think 
he  knew  that  it  was  well,  that  they  who  formed  sooh  plans  for 
him  did  not  succeed.  So  far  as  it  would  have  separated  him 
from  the  polpit  where  he  belonged,  it  would  have  been  a  loss  and 
not  a  gain.  The  great  work  of  the  church  lies  with  the  presby- 
ters.    The  deacon  saves  the  presbyter  from  some  details  of  work 
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that  he  may  be  the  freer  for  his  tasks.  The  bishop  watches  the 
ramparts  of  the  chnich  and  secures  for  the  presbyter  the  condi- 
tions of  peaceful  and  effectiye  hibor.  But  the  great  work  of  the 
church  is  in  the  presbyters.  And  this  was  our  great  presbyter. 
That  is  his  name  and  honor.  A  bishopric  could  never  have  in* 
creased  his  dignity,  while  it  must  haye  weakened  his  power  and 
fretted  his  life  out  with^  minute  details.  He  was  our  great  pres« 
byter,  the  elder,  the  brother,  with  a  special  experience  and  educa* 
tion,  but  still  the  elder  brother^  telling  his  brethren  in  brotherly 
simplicity  and  earnestness  the  truth  of  Grod. 

Here  follows  a  dasoription  of  the  pastoral  office  as  em- 
bodied in  Dr.  YintoQ^  alwajys  before  the  mind  of  Phillips 
Brooks  as  his  own  ideal:  — 

I  stop  a  moment  and  think  of  that  great  pastorship,  of  all  it 
meant  to  countless  souls;  and  to  have  liyed  in  it  and  carried  it 
on  as  he  did  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indescribable,  an  inestimable 
privilege.  A  great  pastorship  is  the  noblest  picture  of  human 
influence  and  of  the  relationship  <^  man  to  man  which  the  world 
has  to  show.  It  is  the  canonization  of  friendship.  It  is  friend- 
ship lifted  above  the  regions  of  mere  instinct  and  sentiment  aod 
fondness,  above  aU  thought  of  policy  or  convenience,  and  exalted 
into  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  children  of  Grod.  The  pastor 
is  &ther  and  brother  both  to  those  whose  deepest  lives  he  helps 
in  deepest  ways.  His  belonging  to  his  people  is  like  the  broad 
spreading  of  the  sky  over  th^  lives  of  men  and  women  and  lit^ 
children,  of  good  aoid  bad,  of  weak,  and  strong,  on  all  of  ^i^iom 
alike  it  sheds  its  rain  and  dew.  Who  that  has  ever  known  such 
a  pastorate  can  believe  that  death,  which  sets  free  aU  the  best 
and  purest  things  into  a  larger  spiritual  being,  ends  the  relation- 
ship of  soul  to  soul  which  a  true  pastorship  involves  ? 

It  is  with  profound  vespeot  tihat  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  t)r. 
Vinton's  theology,  from  which  he  had  diverged.     Many  and 
earnest  had  been  the  discussions  between  them  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  maintained  their  differing  views*  but  always, 
with  mutual  deference  and  toleration :  — 

He  won  in  the  oommmiity  where  he  lived  a  profound  respect 
for  the  theology  which  he  preached ;  not  necessarily  aa  acceptance 
of  it,  but  a  respect  for  it.  No  people  listening  to  him  could 
think  that  the  theology  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement 
was  irrational  oir  absurd,     lliere  never  was  a  pulpit  which  more 
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oleariy  uttered  a  definite  tratk  than  his,  and  yet  there  never  was 
a  pulpit  more  respected.  •  .  •  Many  of  ne  ^dio  listened  to  Dr« 
Vinton  tiiirtj  yean  ago  hare  seen  truth  differently  now  fron  the 
waf  in  which  he  shomd  it  to  ns  the%  bat  we  haTe  seen  it  still 
with  eyes  that  he  helped  to  open;  and  many  avision  wiieh  he 
nerer  iMMie  us  see,  bat  which  is  now  oor  joy  and  feast  and  iBspi«- 
ration,  we  owe  still  to  his  ministry,  and  may  thank  him  for  it, 
nest  to  God. 

The  change  in  the  religious  oadook  which  comes  to  every, 
new  generation  is  a  trying  experience  to  the  older  men,  who 
wonld  fain  have  the  world  abide  by  the  conclusions  they 
tiiemselveB  have  reached.  Dr.  Vinton  bore  himself  well 
under  this  ordeal  —  a  model  to  young  men  who  in  their  turn 
must  enoouater  the  same  difBenlty« 

Those  years  from  1868  to  1861  were  interesting  years  to  any 
minister  of  our  church,  becaose  of  the  new  drifts  and  tendencies 
of  Christian  thought  which  were  beginning  to  become  pronounced. 
Ritualism  and  rationalism  were  claiming  their  places  in  tha 
churdL  Especially  in  the  latter  of  these  two  directions  the  move- 
ment became  vigorous  and  prominent  about  that  time.  The 
famoas  '*  Essays  and  Reyiews  "  were  published  in  1860,  and  the 
whole  liberal  or  broad  church  tendency  attracted  the  interest  of 
thinking  men.  It  woald  not  be  right  to  try  to  dietch  the  life  of 
Dr.  Vinton,  and  not  to  tell  how  he  ri^;arded  that  movement  in 
which  he  was,  through  all  the  last  years  of  his  life,  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  mistrusted  it  and  feared  it.  ^e  disagreed  wiUi  nuyo^y 
of  its  processes  and  most  of  its  conclusions.  At  the  same  time 
he  noYcr  withh^  his  friendship  and  his  love  from  those  who  were 
most  earnestly  in  iympathy  with  it,  nor  ever  gave  them  anything 
but  help  and  godspeed  in  their  work.  He  never  reooiled  from 
it  with  horror.  And  his  own  spirit,  which,  above  the  spirit  of 
any  other  man  I  ever  knew,  was  devout  without  the  slightest  taint 
of  superstition,  had  much  to  contribute,  both  in  the  way  of  check 
and  in  the  way  of  stimulus,  to  the  new  thought  of  the  younger 
men  in  whose  society  so  mubh  of  the  years  which  still  remained  to 
him  was  passed.  •  •  .  For  my  part,  I  diank  Dr.  Vinton  loir: 
many  and  many  a  word  even  of  protest  against  what  I  thought 
was  true,  which,  while  it  made  me  more  anxious  and  carefol' 
to  be  sure  that  what  I  thought  was  truth  was  really  tnie,  made 
me  also  more  earnest  in  holding  it  as  I  became  convinced  that 
I  was  not  mistaken.  And  I  am  sure  that  his  great  soul  would 
not  grodge  me  that  gratitude.     And  I  tinnk  that  it  is  one  whidl- 
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many  others  share  with  ma.  •  •  •  He  has  heen  the  Socrates  to 
many  a  poor  hoy's  nnhoni  power  of  thinking.  He  was  never 
shoeked  at  honest  heresy,  however  earnestly  he  argued  to  disprove 
it  and  dislodge  it.  He  has  set  many  a  i^tA  soul  free  from  the 
constraint  of  what  it  thought  it  ooght  to  beUere  and  sent  it  oat 
to  the  delight  o£  a  real  faith. 

There  came  a  letter  in  response  to  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Vin- 
ton from  a  distinguished  Congregational  clergyman,  which 
forms  part  of  the  record,  showing  that  Dr.  Vinton's  power 
oontinued  to  be  felt  through  the  influence  of  Phillips  Brooks's 
portrayal:  — 

Botnov,  Saptombtr  IB,  1881. 

Mt  dear  Bbotheb,  — I  can  address  yon  by  no  other  name 
since  reading,  as  I  have  just  done,  your  Memorial  Sermon  <m 
Dr.  Vinton.  Never  by  anything  yon  have  before  written  have  I 
been  so  profoundly  stirred  as  by  parts  of  this  noble  discourse.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  tears  have  fallen  on  the  pages 
.where  you  describe  a  great  pastorship  as  ^the  noblest  picture  of 
human  influence,''  and  where  you  tell  of  Dr.  Vinton's  work  in 
the  national  judgment  day  of  this  generation. 

Rebuked  and  humbled  have  I  been  by  the  vision  you  have  given 
me  of  a  great  life,  the  humbling  I  trust  to  be  followed  by  new 
inspirations  to  a  higher  service  of  Christ.  Indeed,  I  now  believe 
that  no  such  moral  quickening  has  come  to  me  for  years  as  I  have 
had  on  this  blessed  morning. 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  am  to  go  from  my  work  here  to  ihe 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  In  the 
one  happy  year  of  my  ministry  in  Boston,  I  have  felt  tiie  inspira- 
tion, not  only  of  your  words,  but  of  your  nearness,  and  I  cannot 
go  away  without  telling  you  of  it. 

There  creeps  into  the  correspondence  of  Phillips  Brooks 
at  this  time  the  eyidence  of  some  physical  weariness.  He 
found,  so  he  writes,  the  sermon  on  Dr.  Vinton  one  of  the 
hardest  things  that  he  had  ever  undertaken;  luid  he  men* 
tions  that  while  he  was  writing  it  the  weather  was^  atrocious. 
He  declines  an  inyitation  to  take  a  journey,  which  would  call 
for  physical  activity  or  endurance,  on  the  g^und  that  he  is 
no  longer  good  for  such  things.  On  hearing  that  one  of  his 
olerieal  friends  proposed  to  take  a  long  rest  of  more  than  a 
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year,  he  says:  ^^It  is  getting  to  be  kind  of  tame  and  Tolgar 
to  plod  right  on.     But  it  is  pleasant  neyeiiheless." 

It  was  a  novel  event  at  Harvard,  creating  a  deep  interest, 
when  the  ^^CEklipos  Tyrannns  *'  was  given  in  Sanders  Theatre. 
No  one  was  more  interested  in  following  it  than  Phillips 
Brooks,  for  the  Ghreek  tragedies  had  formed  an  essential  part 
in  his  education.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  ^^most  tremendous 
success." 

Among  the  important  books  which  appeared  in  1881  was 
Dr.  Mulford's  *^ Republic  of  Ood."  It  was  important  be« 
cause  it  broke  the  long  silence  of  the  younger  men,  speaking 
for  them  on  the  religious  issues  of  the  day.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
asked  to  review  it  for  *^The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  but  declined. 
He  read  it,  however,  despite  its  philosophic  terminology, 
against  which  he  rebelled.  To  a  lady  who  wrote  to  him  a 
few  years  later,  after  Dr.  Mulford's  lamented  death,  asking 
his  opinion  of  the  book,  he  wrote :  — 

Dr.  Mulford  was  a  most  interesting  man,  and  his  book  is  one 
of  the  most  in^iring  and  exasperating  things  that  anybody  ever 
wrote.  It  is  as  Inright  and  deep  and  vagne  as  the  sky.  It  will 
never  be  much  read,  bat  a  few  men  will  get  out  of  it  what  they 
will  interpret  to  the  world.  He  was  not  a  man  for  the  ecclesias- 
ticism  of  the  Church  to  make  much  out  of,  but  he  was  felt,  and 
his  loss  nobody  can  make  good. 

Mr.  Brooks  took  no  vacation  from  preaching  during  the 
smnmer  of  1881.  Every  Sunday  found  him  in  his  place  in 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church.  But  he  gained  some  relief 
from  the  burden  of  pastoral  cares  in  visiting  his  parishion- 
ers in  their  summer  homes.  It  was  a  sunmier  long  to  be  re- 
membered because  of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
when  for  weeks  the  country  was  in  suspense  waiting  for  the 
fatal  issue.    To  the  Rev.  James  P.  Franks  he  writes:  — 

B08TOV,  288  Clabxhdov  Stbxxt,  July  8, 19B1, 
Deab  Jahes,  —  ...  This  week  has  been  Commencement  and 
^.  B.  K.,  and  we  have  been  revelling  io  Wendell  Phillips  and  George 
William  Curtis.  It  was  very  beautiful,  and  made  eloquence  seem 
as  easy  as  breathing.  Arthur  and  John  were  both  here,  and  we 
had  a  very  beautiful  time  and  sentimentalized  about  the  lapse  of 
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time  in  a  very  numdliiig  iort  of  w«y.  Thm,  when  that  was  over, 
I  went  jestei^y  and  spent  a  day  with  Chades  Parker,  the  Senier 
Warden  of  Trinity,  who  has  jost  returned  from  Europe,  and  when 
I  came  home  from  there  this  morning,  we  were  met  with  the 
President's  assassination.  How  it  hrings  hack  that  awful  Friday 
sixteen  years  ago,  only  this  is  more  wretched  because  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  great  issue  and  has  no  more  dignity  than  must 
always  belong  to  death  ^—  if  it  is  to  be  death.  The  assassin  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  miserable  moonstruck  yagabond  —  and  his 
object  nothing  moxe  than  disi^ipointed  spite.  I  met  — —  on  the 
street  just  after  we  had  heard  of  it  this  morning,  and  he  told  me 
of  an  article  he  had  been  writing  upon  the  folly  of  allowing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  go  about  without  a  bodyguard ! 
Eyery  goose  will  sting  his  own  sermon  into  the  dreadful  tragedy. 

I  iiaw ,  and  he  had  several  delightful  and  subtle  theories 

abeut  it.  But  the  one  thing  to  do  now  is  to  hope  that  Garfield 
will  get  well  and  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  infliction  of  Axtiiur 
as  President.  We  shall  pray  for  the  President  to-night  at  the 
^ usual  meeting  preyious  to  the  Communion."  Well,  all  this  is  to 
tell  you  why  I  haye  n't  come  to  Beyerly  to  thank  you  for  asking 
me  to  eome.  And  now,  though  I  am  to  be  in  Beyerly  twice  next 
week,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  tread  your  hospitable  piazza  before 
our  Mountain  tour.  The  truth  is  Uiat  the  Summer  looks  as  if 
it  wete  going  to  use  itself  up  in  a  sort  of  paridi  yisiting  on  a  big 
scale.  ...  It  is  the  old  struggle  of  duty  and  desire,  and,  of 
coarse,  with  you  and  me  duty  conquers.  But  it 's  only  a  weA 
from  next  Monday  when  we  start  under  William's  care  for  the 
Mountains  —  that  will  be  the  Car  Cardium  of  the  Summer.  Till 
then  we  '11  think  of  one  another,  and  you  will  giye  my  Loye  to 
8  and  the  chickens. 

Eyer  affectionately,  P.  B. 

The  summer  brought  anoiher  sorrow,  in  the  death  of  Dean 
Stanley,  which  took  place  July  18.  On  first  hearing  the  sad 
intelligence  he  wrote  to  Bey.  Arthur  Brooks:  — 

Jid7  22,1881. 

The  suddenness  of  the  Dean's  death  is  most  startling  and  seems 
to  fiash  all  that  was  loyable  and  beautiful  about  him  upon  one 
with  a  terrible  sense  of  loss.  We  shall  not  see  another  such  in- 
teresting man  in  our  day,  and  I  haye  a  sort  of  feeling  as  if  the 
Abbey  and  the  Deanery  could  not  possibly  be  standing  there  in 
the  old  way  we  used  to  know  them,  now  that  he  is  gone.  Well, 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  has  liyed  and  a  delightful  recollection  to 
haye  known  him. 
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To  Lady  Frances  BailUe,  a  sister-in-law  of  Dean  Stanley, 
lie  wrote:  — 

288  CLABBKDOvStBUT,  July  28, 1881. 
Mt  dsab  Last  Francbb,  —  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  seem  to 
jroa  strangely  intmsiye  if  I  try  to  tell  yoa  something  of  my  deep 
sympathy  with  yoa  and  of  the  deep  thanVfnlness  with  whioh  I 
think  of  our  dear  friend's  beantifal  life.  It  seems  to  me  as  per- 
fect a  picture  of  haman  Hying  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  —  and 
what  it  suggests  and  promises  for  his  great  ftitare,  for  tiie  other 
life  (as  we  blindly  call  it)  which  he  has  begmi,  is  past  all  expres- 
sion. My  first  thought  is  all  of  him,  of  the.  rich  and  sacred 
delight  which  has  come  to  that  insatiable  appetite  for  troth  and 
that  deep  We  for  Grod. 

But  when  I  let  myself  thiak  of  all  his  kindness  to  me,  of  how 
he  has  welcomed  me  with  that  beautiful  welcome  of  his  which  was 
like  no  other  man's,  of  how  England  has  been  bright  and  tempt- 
ing to  me,  most  of  all  because  he  was  there,  the  worid  seems 
sadly  altered  now  that  I  shall  ncTer  see  him  again. 

I  remember  so  perfectly  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Lady 
Augusta  was  with  him  in  ^  Library  of  the  dear  old  Deanery, 
and  before  we  had  loosened  hands,  it  was  as  if -she  and  he  had 
giyen  me  the  right  to  count  them  friends  forcTor.  That  was  in 
1874,  and  from  that  day  on,  with  all  his  cares  and  interests,  he 
was  so  full  of  thoughtfid  kindness,  that  he  did  not  eren  let  me 
think  how  little  right  I  had  to  any  word  or  thought  of  his.  But 
I  did  give  him,  and  I  will  giro  him  always,  that  We  and  grati- 
tude which  is  all  that  such  as  I  am  can  give  to  such  as  he  is. 

Surely  we  cannot  lose  him.  We  have  not  lost  him.  We  are 
with  him  in  the  We  of  Qod  in  which  he  rests  at  peace. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  what  he  was  when  he  was  here  in 
America;  what  friends  he  made,  what  a  memoiy  of  him  remains, 
and  what  a  multitude  of  hearts  are  mourning  for  him,  as  if  he 
was  their  friend. 

Bat  more  than  this  is  the  blessed  work  that  he  has  done  for 
Christ  and  for  the  Church.  That  cannot  die.  It  will  be  part  of 
the  great  future  for  which  he  kept  such  an  imf alterii^  hope,  and 
mhith  we  may  beHeve  he  now  discerns  witii  perfect  clearness. 
And  it  is  sweet  for  us  aU  Wause  he  beliered  m  it  so. 

Will  you  f orgiye  me  if  I  ought  not  to  have  written,  for  his 
sake.  I  send  my  kindest  remembrance  to  your  daughter,  and  I 
am,  with  truest  sympathy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P&iLLivs  Bbooks* 
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Phillipa  Brooks  now  for  the  first  time  broke  the  rule  to 
which  he  had  liitherto  invariably  adheredi  and  in  response 
to  a  call  from  the  editor  of  ^^The  Atlantic  Monthly  *'  wrote 
his  article  on  ^^Dean  Stanley."^  For  two  months  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  task,  collecting  material  enough  in  the  pre« 
paration  for  it  to  have  made  a  considerable  yolume.  Only 
a  fraction  of  what  he  desired  to  say  could  find  room  within 
the  required  limits.  The  article  glows  with  devotion  to 
Stanley,  to  whom  he  felt  deep  personal  indebtedness.  *'The 
life  of  Stanley  when  it  appears,  if  it  is  worthily  written, 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  records  of  the  best  life  of  our  cen« 
tuiy  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  of  a  human  Uf e 
in  any  time.'*  He  reviewed  Stanley's  career  so  far  as  it 
was  Imown  to  the  world.  He  delineates  his  characteristics 
with  loving  appreciation,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Vinton, 
he  is  describing  the  ideals  of  his  own  youth  and  manhood. 
He  speaks  of  Stanley's  love  of  right,  his  desire  to  lock  facts 
in  the  face  and  to  know  the  exact  and  certain  truth.  He 
remarks  on  his  method  of  approaching  all  truth  through  his- 
tory; of  his  dislike  and  inability  for  metaphysics  and  for 
abstract  thought.  Stanley  loved  men  for  the  sake  of  man; 
special  arts  and  occupations  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest  were  to  him  full  of  the  great  human  drama,  full  of 
divine  meanings.  The  world  was  full  of  poetry  to  ham. 
There  is  need  of  other  methods  for  the  entire  mastery  of 
truth,  but  there  is  great  value  and  beauty  in  the  historic 
method  which  Stanley  followed :  — 

In  the  turmoil  of  a  priori  reasoning,  in  the  horly-biiTly  of  men's 
specnlations  about  what  ought  to  be,  let  us  welcome  the  enthusi- 
astic student  of  what  is  and  of  what  has  been.  The  gospel  in  the 
ages  must  always  be  part  of  the  same  revelation  with  the  gospel 
in  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  in  the  heart.  We  eannot  albrd  to 
lose  the  softening  and  riehening  of  opinions  by  the  historic  sense. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  and  the  systematic  theologian  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  ^The  word  of  tiie  Lord  whidk  was  given  in  ^ 
Council  of  Nicna,"  says  Athanasius,  ^abideth  forever,"  but  the 
personal  Histoiy  of  the  Council,  which  Dean  Stanley  has  *o  won- 

^  Cf .  BaoMi  and  Addmna,  pp.  340  ff. 
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derfonj  told,  is  part  of  the  word  of  God  which  comes  from  that 
memorable  assemblage  to  all  the  generations. 

Stanley's  last  volume  on  '♦Christian  Institntions,"  Phillips 
Brooks  especially  admired  for  "its  wonderful  clearness  and 
power,"  and  as  "making  Christian  faith  and  worship  stand 
forth  in  calm  and  majestic  simplicity/'  In  an  age  of  perplex- 
ity and  disbelief  Stanley  stood  high  among  the  faithful  souls 
who  refuse  to  despair  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  we  read 
his  "Christian  Institutions" — 

it  is  as  if  we  heard  the  quiet  word  spoken  which  breaks  the  spell 
of  eoeleeiasticism,  and  the  imprisoned  truth  or  principle  wakes 
and  stands  upon  its  feet  and  looks  us  in  the  eye.  The  flush  of 
life  comes  back  into  the  hard  face  of  dead  ceremonies,  and  their 
soul  reveals  itself.  Bubbles  of  venerable  superstition  seem  to 
burst  before  our  eyes;  and  we  feel  sure  anew,  with  fredi  delight 
and  hope,  that  not  fantastical  complexity,  but  th^  simplicity  of 
natnralness,  is  the  real  temple  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  truth. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  work  of  Stanley  in  making  the  Bible 
live  to  a  great  multitude  of  readers.  He  ha4  not  only  in- 
vested it  with  a  fascinating  interest,  but  he  made  it  the  Book 
of  Life.  Thus  his  work  was  constructive.  As  an  American 
Mr.  Brooks  did  not  sympathize  with  the  idea,  of  an  estab- 
lished church  ;  but  he  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
low  Erastianism  in  Stanley's  interpretation  of  the  church- 
and-state  theory.  "It  combined  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold  with 
Maurice's  inspired  and  glorified  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  His  volume  of  ♦  Essays  on  Church  and  State '  is  a 
book  which  every  religious  student  should  read." 

He  recalled  Stanley's  personal  charm,  the  charm  also 
of  his  preaching,  —  a  point  on  which  he  could  sgeak  with 
authority:  — 

Apart  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  style  and  the  rich- 
ness of  illustrative  allusion,  the  charm  of  his  sermons  was  very 
apt  to  lie  in  a  certain  way  which  he  had  of  treating  the  events  of 
the  day  as  parts  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  making  his 
hearers  feel  that  they  and  what  they  were  doing  belonged  as  truly 
to  the  history  of  their  race,  and  shared  as  truly  in  the  care  and 
government  of  God,  as  Darid  and  his  wars,  or  Socrates  and  his 
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teachings.  As  his  lectures  made  all  times  live  with  the  familiar- 
ity of  our  own  day,  so  his  sermons  made  our  own  day,  with  its 
petty  interests,  grow  sacred  and  in^ired  by  its  identification  with 
the  great  principles  of  aU  tiie  ages. 

Of  Dean  Stanley's  visit  to  America,  and  his  first  sermon 
in  the  New  World,  at  Trinity  Church,  he  says:  — 

He  had  been  bat  a  few  days  in  America.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  looked  an  American  congregation  in  the  face* 
The  church  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  of  whom  he  only 
knew  that  to  him  they  represented  the  New  World.  He  was  for 
the  moment  the  rqvresentatiye  of  English  Christianity.  And  as 
he  spoke  the  solemn  words,  it  was  not  a  clergyman  dismissing  a 
congregation:  it  was  the  Old  World  blessing  the  New;  it  was 
England  blessing  America* 

The  article  brought  to  Mr.  Brooks  gratifying  letters  from 
relatives  and  friends  of  Stanley.  Dean  Plumptre  writes: 
**It  is,  I  think,  the  truest  and  fullest  presentation  of  his  ohar- 
aoter  that  has  yet  appeared."  Lady  Frances  Baillie  thanks 
him  for  giving  ^'suoh  a  living  picture  to  the  people  of  your 
country  and  to  us  all.  •  .  •  How  she  would  have  thanked 
you!" 

After  Stanley's  death,  the  English  friendships  grew  dearer 
and  more  intimate,  — with  Lady  Frances  Baillie,  Sir  George 
Grove,  who  had  accompanied  Stanley  to  this  country,  and 
with  Archdeacon  Farrar,  through  whom  he  kept  his  connec- 
tion with  the  sacred  Abbey  unbroken,  always  preaching  within 
its  precincts  at  St.  Mai^garet's  whenever  he  visited  Eng- 
land. Another  friendship  in  England  was  formed  at  this 
time  with  Dr.  Thorold,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  after- 
ward translated  to  the  See  of  Winchester.  On  failing  to  find 
Mr.  Brooks  at  home  when  he  called  upon  him  in  this  country, 
Bishop  Thorold  had  written :  — 

Ton  are  so  well  known  to  me  by  your  sermons  and  have  so 
blessed  'me  by  tiiem,  I  wanted  to  thank  you  face  to  face.  They 
are  my  constant  companions.  Some  of  them, — the  ^Consola- 
tions of  God**  and  the  ''Soul's  Refuge  in  God,"  I  almost  know 
by  heart.    This  morning  I  read  the  one  on  ''Humility.''    As  life 
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goes  on  I  am  always  trTing  to  grow  new  Uood  in  the  riiape  6f 
new  friends,  and  I  bad  dreamed  such  a  dream  of  a  cop  of  tea  with 
you  to-night,  to  which  I  had  meant  to  invite  myself;  and  we 
should  have  soon  fomid  out  that  we  had  mach  in  common.  .  •  • 
But  I  write  chiefly  to  say,  when  yon  next  come  to  England  yon 
must  be  my  guest.  I  am  very  near  London,  Selsdon  Park,  Croy- 
don; and  I  shall  rely  on  your  proposing  yooffself. 

Part  of  ihe  summer  was  spent  in  New  Hampshire,  wbei^ 
he  recalled  old  associations  oonneoted  with  the  familiar  tour 
of  the  White  Mountains.  He  spei^  of  the  visit  as  ^plea- 
sant and  paihetio.  We  have  been  watching  the  telegraph 
just  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  war  times,  and  the  last  thing 
we  do  before  going  to  bed  is  to  go  down  to  the  village  and 
see  what  the  President's  pulse  and  temperature  are.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Mount  Desert  he  returned  to  Boston. 

The  effect  of  the  oall  to  Harvard  wan  to  bring  Mr.  Brooks 
into  doeer  relationship  with  the  University.  A  temporary 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  he  was  appointed  one 
of  several  chaplains,  who  were  to  take  their  turn  in  preach- 
ing at  Appleton  Chiqpel  and  in  eonduoting  morning  prayers* 
Had  he  accepted  the  call  to  be  the  sole  chaplain,  he  could  not 
have  felt  more  keenly  the  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  students.  In  his  devotion  to  the  students  hd  did 
not  b^;mdge  the  claims  upon  his  time.  But  the  tax  wiis 
none  the  less  severe.  ^*I  am  ohaplain  this  week  at  Cam- 
bridge," he  writes  to  Rer.  ArUiur  Brooks  (November  6, 
1881),  ^^and  go  there  every  morning  for  prayers.  It  is  very 
pleasant,  but  it  takes  lots  of  time.  I  have  to  leave  here  at 
eight  o'clock  and  do  not  get  back  till  ten." 

At  the  serenth  Church  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Provi- 
dence, in  October,  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of  the  appointed 
speakers  on  the  subject  of  *^ Liturgical  (Growth."  It  was  a 
subject  full  of  interest  at  the  time,  for  it  had  been  brought 
before  the  General  Convention  in  1880  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Huntington,  then  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  Wordester, 
and  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  enriehment  of  the'^rayer  Book.     For  long  and  weary 
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years  the  leaders  of  the  Eyangelioal  school  had  been  asking 
for  changes  in  the  way  of  omissions,  and  also  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  yarioos  services.  These  demands  had 
been  refosed.  There  had  groym  up  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  feeling  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  too  sacred  to  admit  of 
alteration  or  change.  Dr.  Huntington's  motion,  however, 
had  passed  the  convention  and  the  subject  was  before  the 
Church.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  purpose  in 
view  was  not  to  alter  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  interest  of 
any  school  of  opinion,  nor  to  make  changes  for  the  sake  of 
change,  or  in  order  to  adapt  the  Church  to  any  changed  con- 
dition of  the  time;  but  to  enrich  the  worship  by  additions 
from  the  great  treasury  of  devotions.  There  were  some 
things  which  all  alike  would  have  been  glad  to  see  inoorpo* 
rated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Whether  this  could 
be  done  without  also  making  doctrinal  changes,  or  without 
invading  the  Ccnnmunion  Office,  was  the  question  which  agi- 
tated many. 

To  the  Church  Congress  at  Providence  Mr.  Brooks  went 
with  a  determination  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  chan- 
ging the  Prayer  Book.  Others  were  suggesting  what  changes 
,  were  desirable,  and  he,  too,  had  changes  to  recommend.  What 
he  chiefly  wanted  was  the  formal  recognition  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  liberty  of  extemporaneous  prayer.  In  his  paper 
on  ^^ Liturgical  Growth"^  he  pleaded  for  this  permission  on 
the  ground  that  in  a  comprehensive  church  such  as  the  Epis- 
copal Church  claimed  to  be,  this  el^nent  of  power  and  flexi- 
bility should  be  included.  It  was  not  enough  that  a  clergy- 
man was  already  at  liberty  to  make  the  extemporaneous 
prayer  at  the  close  of  his  sermon, — a  liberty  of  which  he 
freely  availed  himself.  So  long  as  the  rubrics  did  not  author- 
ise it,  he  felt  bound  to  refrain  from  indulging  his  prefer- 
ence, for  he  was  scrupulous  in  adherence  to  the  prescribed 
form  and  order.  Yet  it  may  be  told  here  —  for  theoe  are 
many  who  will  remember  it  —  how  in  saying  the  beauti- 
ful prayer  which  was  a  great  &vorite  with  him,  —  *'0  Grod, 
Holy  Ohost,  Sanctifier  of  the  Futhfnl,"  he  always  included 

^  Cf .  Eisayt  and  Addrtite$,  p.  96. 
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himself  with  the  congregation,  and  changed  ^th«n  *'  to  ^ns: '' 
"Visit  t«,  we  pray  Thee,  with  Thy  love  and  &vor."  He 
also  changed  the  abstract  expression  "the  trath^'  to  "Thy 
truth : "  " Graft  in  otar  hearts  the  love  of  Thy  tmth."  Slight 
changes,  but  bearing  witness  to  his  passion  for  the  personal 
relation  of  truth  and  his  avoidance  of  the  abstraction* 
Whether  he  were  conscious  of  these  innovations  may  be 
doubted.  In  some  nervous  impressible  moment,  on  infor- 
mal occasions,  when  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  make  such 
changes,  they  may  have  been  stamped  upon  his  memory,  and 
g^wn  unconsciously  into  a  habit. 

The  paper  on  "Liturgical  Gbowth  "  shows  that  he  keenly 
felt  the  restriction  which  made  it  impossible  to  pray  wiA 
an  open  heart  at  critical  moments,  when  the  freedom  of  the 
soul  should  be  granted.  Thus  he  was  indignant,  and  also 
amused,  that  when  the  city  of  Chicago  was  in  flames  the 
General  Convention,  then  in  session,  showed  its  sympathy 
and  asked  for  the  Divine  aid  by  reciting  the  Litany,  while 
the  name  of  the  city  and  the  awful  occasion  were  passed 
over  in  silence.  Even  the  Roman  Church  possessed  flexi- 
bility in  striking  contrast  with  this  hard  conservatism  and 
immobility.  To  this  defect  in  the  Church  he  called  atten- 
tion in  vigorous  speech,  denouncing  the  conservative  habit  as 
showing  lack  of  faith  in  the  principles  of  liturgical  worship. 

Upon  one  other  topic  he  volunteered  to  speak  at  this  same 
Church  Congress,  — a  thing  unusual  with  him,  for  when  peo- 
ple were  met  to  talk  it  was  his  custom  to  be  silent.  TheO^- 
vised  Version  ot  the  New  Testament  was  one  of  the  subjects 
for  discussion.  He  listened  to  the  objections  to  it  by  the 
various  speakers,  —  its  sacrifice  of  rhythm  in  style  and  of 
familiar  expressions  which  had  become  dear.  He  listened 
till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  rose  in  his  majestic  pre- 
sence to  make  his  way  to  the  platform. 

The  thing  that  is  really  upon  trial,  he  said,  is  not  the  Revised 
Version  bat  the  Church.  H  a  man  is  goiog  to  translate  a  book 
f ot  me,  the  one  thing  I  demand  is  scmpuloosness,  —  the  most 
absolute  fidelity  to  details,  the  absolute  binding  of  thems^ves  to 
the  simple  question  how  they  could  most  completely  represent  the 
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QreA  in  EiigUsli»  letting  the  question  of  literary  merit  take  care 
of  itself.  That  is  the  one  great  evidence  <^  faithfulness  to  thdr 
ch^oge  which  we  had  a.  right  to  ask  of  those  men  who  undertook 
tUs  r^8pQnsihle  work»  which  work  so  far  Christendom  has  stamped 
with  its  approTal  as  to  its  accuracy.  If  a  man  came  to  me  to- 
morrow, and  wanted  to  know  what  Christianity  was,  to  understand 
the  words  of  Christ,  I  should  he  absolutely  bound  to  give  him  the 
New  Version  and  not  the  old  one. 

The  great  body  of  new  Christians  are  reading  the  new  book. 
God  grant  that  our  Church  may  not  condemn  us  to  read  the  old 
and  fiftulty  book  in  our  church^,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  and 
corrected  one,  and  so  lag  behind,  as  we  have  done  again  and 
again,  and  only  with  a  tardy  run  by  and  by  come  up  abreast  of 
the  great  dominant  sentiment  and  the  prevailing  convictions  of 
our  fellow  Christians. 

This  instance  of  his  volunteering  to  speak  without  special 
preparation  is  not  a  characteristic  one.  Mr,  Brooks  was 
a  man  that  usually  weighed  his  thoughts  and  his  words  in 
long  meditation  beforehand.  He  was  accustomed  to  quaBfy 
his  utterance  by  considering  the  other  side.  He  was  quite 
alive  to  the  truth  which  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  had  ex- 
pressed in  such  perfect  f onn^  —  that  there  might  be  more 
inspiration  in  the  received  version  than  in  the  original 
Greek.  Nor  was  Mr.  Brooks  awar^  of  the  importance  which 
others  attached  to  his  words,  bow  he  spoke  now  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  not  merely  to  his  own  religious  fold.  The 
consequence  of  these  ape^ches  at  the  Church  Congress,  espe- 
cially of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Liturgical  Ghrowth, 
was  an  editorial  criticism  in  ^The  Churchman  '*  which  sharply 
resented  his  strictures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  conservatism, 
not  mentioning  him  by  name,  but  referring  to  him  as  *^a  bril- 
liant and  popular  preacher  "  who  had  recently  been  making 
some  rash  remarks.  The  use  of  the  Litany,  ^^hen  Chicago 
was  burning,  was  defended  as  the  most  approprii^te  thing  to 
have  done.  How  Mr.  Brooks  r^;arded  the  criticism  is  shown 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother:  — 

288  GLAimmoir  Sxaxn,  Bosroir,  Deoember  0, 1881. 
Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  kind 
i^pathy.     The  brutal  atta^  of  ^  The  Churchman  "  have  kept 
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m»  Mrake  o'  ni^ts  and  I  have  thought  serenl  times  of  either 
wniuig  a  reply  or  else  committiBg  nieide  —  bat  t  haveiiH  yet 
done  either.  The  only  ooniohitioii  I  have  is  thai  ""  The  Qnneh- 
jnaii  '*  seems  to  enjoy  it,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  —  congrat« 
nlates  himself  that  the  Qinieh  is  still  soond.  One  serious  injury 
tiiat  the  articles  do  me  is  that  I  don't  feel  quite  as  muoh  at  lib- 
erty t6  abuse  **  The  Churchman,"  which  has  been  one  of  my  chief 
atttusements.  I  am  afraid  now  tiiat  people  will  think  I  am  spite- 
fid. 

In  the  fon  of  1881  Dr.  Brooks  published  his  seoond 
Tolume  of  sermons,  under  the  title  **The  Candle  of  the  Lord, 
and  other  Sermons.*'  It  met  with  the  same  reception  accorded 
to  Hke  first  volume,  reaching  a  sale  of  oyer  twenty-one  tiiou- 
sand.  The  titles  of  the  sermons  are  felicitously  chosen, 
aiod  linger  in  the  memory.  Most  of  them  had  been  written 
in  the  seventies  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  preaching  at 
Trinity  Church.  Out  of  the  twenty-one  sermons  which  the 
▼olume  contains,  the  texts  of  nine  are  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ which  is  a  large  proportion.  If  this  circumstance  has 
any  significance,  it  lies  in  showing  his  gift  of  the  poetic 
imagination  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  life,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  spirit  of  his  Philadelphia  preaching.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  indignantly  impelled  the  insinuation,  that  the 
Christian  pulpit  lingers  too  long  among  Jewish  antiquities. 
He  found  in  the  Old  Testament  perpetual  inspiration,  the 
disclosure  of  the  process  by  which  €rod  reveals  his  life  to  the 
world.  These  texts  of  sermons  in  his  second  volume  recalls 
gome  of  the  most  abiding  impressions  of  his  preaching: 
''The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord;"  ''The 
good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush; "  "And  he  said. 
Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee; " 
'^I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
my  help;"  "Curse  ye  Meros,  saith  the  Lord;  curse  ye  bit- 
terly the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty;"  "Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
ment; "  "Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  water  gushed  out 
and  the  streams  overflowed.  But  can  he  give  bread  also? 
Can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people?  ** 
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Ab  we  read  these  words  of  Soriptare  the  preacher  stands 
forth  again  in  his  strength  with  his  insight  into  the  deeper 
meanings  of  life.  The  bosh  which  burned  luid  was  not  con- 
smned  stands  for  the  continuity  of  one's  years;  the  joy  of 
self-sacrifice  is  typified  in  ancient  ritual,  as  when  the  ^'song 
of  the  Lord  began  with  trumpets "  at  the  moment  d  the 
burnt  offering;  to  lift  up  one's  eyes  to  the  hills  is  to  see 
all  lower  sources  of  comfort  and  consolation  as  having  their 
origin  in  the  Ifij^iest,  ^diich  is  Ood;  the  curse  which  was 
upon  Meroz  is  the  curse  upon  human  inactivity  in  any  age 
whenever  the  crises  of  life  are  upon  men;  the  accumulation 
of  faith  makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  God  is  as  powerful 
in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  —  '^He  could  overcome  the  world- 
liness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  He  can  overcome  the  mate- 
rialism and  fatalism  of  the  nineteenth  century;  as  in  ancient 
times  He  not  only  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out| 
but  He  also  provided  bread  for  his  -people." 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  some  of  these  sermons  without 
speaking  of  all.  But  a  few  must  be  specially  mentionedr 
There  is  the  sermon  on  the  ^'Manliness  of  Christ,"  which 
strangely  touched  the  consdence  of  every  one  who  heard  it* 
The  keenness  of  psychological  analysis  is  here,  going  beneath 
the  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  consciousness,  as  he  probes  it 
for  the  reason  why  men  have  failed  to  see  the  strength  of 
Christ,  who  in  his  human  personality  was  the  manliest  and 
the  mightiest  of  men.  The  defect,  and  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fect^  felt  in  the  traditional  portraits  of  Christ,  is  here  made 
apparent. 

The  sermon  on  the  "Law  of  Liberty,"  ddivered  many 
tiipes,  has  in  it  a  reminder  of  Chalmers  and  Bushnell,  but 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison.  No  one  who  heard  it  can 
forget  the  closing  passage,  where  he  describes  the  judgment 
day  as  simply  taking  off  the  restraints  of  education  and  of 
social  order,  at  last  leaving  each  man  free  to  seek  his  own 
place. 

The  sermon  on  the  "Mystery  of  Light"  gives  a  contrast 
between  the  .two  kinds  of  mystery,  that  of  light  and  that  of 
darkness.    It  is  no  more  possible  to  measure  the  depths  of 
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one  diaa  of  the  odier.  The  object  is  to  show  ^t  onnent 
popnhr  objeotions  to  the  dootrines  of  the  Trinity  are  mis* 
taken  in  considering  it  as  a  nysterj  of  darkness,  when  in 
reaHly  it  is  the  dassling,  bewildering  mystery  of  light. 

This  second  Yolnme  of  sermons,  like  Uie  first,  bears  witness 
to  that  moment  in  the  history  of  religions  experience  when, 
according  to  the  familiar  comparison,  trite  indeed  but  always 
most  expressive,  there  was  a  storm  on  the  ocean  of  life  and 
mneh  wreckage  of  faith.  Then  Phillips  Brodks  had  stood 
forth  as  a  commander  to  the  people,  pointing  to  the  haren 
and  the  way  by  which  it  was  to  be  gained.  Thns  on  Thanks* 
giving  Day,  when  his  dinrch  overflowed  with  hearers  who 
anticipated  the  value  of  the  message  to  be  delivered,  he  took 
for  his  text  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel:  *'Son  of  man, 
stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee.*'  His  subject 
was  the  need  of  self-respect  as  a  condition  for  hearing  the 
voice  of  God  in  revelation. 


There  are  many  passages  in  the  BiUe  which  describe  the  ser« 
vsnts  of  God  as  their  Lord's  messages  eame  to  them,  falling  upon 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  and  in  that  attitude  listening  to  what 
Grod  had«te  say.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  troth  set  forth  in  all 
these  pictures.  It  is  that  only  to  human  humility  can  God  speak 
intelligently.  .  .  .  Bat  in  the  passage  which  I  have  taken  for 
my  text  this  morning,  there  is  another  picture  with  another  troth* 
^^Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee."  Not- 
on  his  face  bat  on  hb  feet;  not  in  the  attitude  of  humiliation  but 
in  the  attitude  of  self-respect ;  not  stripped  of  all  strength,  and 
lying  like  a  dead  man  waiting  for  life  to  be  given  to  him,  but 
strong  in  the  intelligent  consciousness  of  pririlege  and  standing 
alive,  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  living  God  who  spoke  to  him; 
so  the  man  is  now  to  receive  the  word  of  God.  •  •  •  The  best 
understanding  of  God  could  come  to  man  only  when  man  was  up- 
right and  self-reverent  in  his  privilege  as  the  child  of  Grod. 

If  this  be  a  truth,  is  it  not  a  great  tmth  and  one  that  needs 
continoally  to  be  preached?  The  other  tmth  is  often  urged  upon 
us  that  if  we  do  not  listen  humbly  we  shall  listen  in  vain.  But 
this  tmth  is  not  so  often  preached,  nor,  I  think,  so  generally  felt, 
—  unless  you  honor  your  life,  you  cannot  get  God's  best  and  fall* 
est  wisdom;  unless  you  stand  upon  your  feet,  you  will  not  hear 
God  wpmk  to  you. 

VOL.  n. 
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With  ads  introduotioii  die  preacher  tomed  to  pefldaiiflni, 
whose  prophets  were  veheiiieiitiiy  dechuring  that  ^hmnan  Hfe 
is  a  woe  and  a  curse,  that  tiie  will  to  live  is  the  fiend  whioh 
persecutes  hnmamly.''  Because  nnphilosophical  men,  who 
have  no  theory  of  life,  are  praotically  aoeepting  this  teaching, 
be  proposes  to  show  what  the  ^^will  to  live"  must  1 


I  am  sore  you  know  whereof  I  speak.  In  large  circles  of  life, 
and  they  are  just  those  circles  in  which  a  great  many  of  as  liye, 
there  is  an  habitoal  disparagement  of  homan  life,  its  joys  and  its 
proqpects*  Man  is  on  his  face.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  hear 
God's  voice  calling  him  to  another  attitude,  or  he  is  hepeless. 
''Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will.8peak  to  thee." 

Hie  year  1881  as  it  came  to  a  dose  brought  the  usual 
commemoration  days  with  their  inevitable  reflections.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Brooks  continued  to  insist  that  his  birthday 
should  be  observed,  though  in  the  swift  passage  of  time  the 
years  were  coming  which  made  it  no  more  a  pleasure.  He 
was  confused  a  little  with  the  transition  of  life.  A  birthday 
diould  be  a  day  of  rejoicing.  But  as  he  entered  the  forties 
he  began  to  sigh  for  the  youth  that  was  passing,  and  to 
teaUze  that  something  had  been  lost.  He  was  now  f orty<-five. 
When  he  was  reminded  of  the  increasing  wealth  that  came 
with  maturity,  the  larger  vision,  the  mature  ripeness  of  the 
powers,  he  declared  there  was  in  them  no  compensation  for 
diat  which  was  gone.  There  was  a  conflict  going  on  in  his 
soul  as  he  measured  the  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  out  of  this  oonflict  were  to  be  bom  some  of  the 
most  valuable  truths  which  it  was  given  him  to  reveal  to  the 
world.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  his  sermon  on  the  ^'Manli- 
of  Christ*'  and  he  will  find  him  brooding  upon  this 


It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  this  tniih  were  v^  general,  that  in 
eveiy  development  there  is  a  sense  of  loss  as  wdl  as  a  sense  of 
gain.  Hie  flower  opening  into  its  fiill  liL^ariaace  has  no  kmger 
the  folded  beanty  of  the  had.  The  somniMr  with  its  splendor  has 
lost  the  fascinating  mystery  of  the  springtime.  The  ftunily  of 
grown*ap  men  remembers  almost  with  regret  the  crade  dreams 
which  fiUed  the  old  house  with  romance  when  the  men  were  hayu. 
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The  Maaonable  Eatih  to  niiidi  the  thinker  has  attained  cannot 
foEget  the  glow  ai  ^agne  amotion  with  which  faith  began.  •  •  • 
Who  ia  not  aware  of  that  strange  sense  of  loss  which  haunts  the 
ripening  man  ?  With  all  that  he  has  come  to,  there  is  something 
that  he  has  left  behind.  In  some  moods  the  loss  seems  to  oat* 
weigh  the  gain.  He  knows  it  is  not  really  so,  bat  yet  the  mis- 
grring  that  freshness  has  been  sacrificed  to  matarity,  intenseness 
to  completeness,  enthasiasm  to  wisdom,  makes  the  pathos  of  the 
life  of  erery  sensitiTo  and  growing  man.^ 

This  is  but  one  of  the  passages  scattered  throogh  his  ser- 
mons where  Phillips  Brooks  is  telling  the  oongregation  be* 
fore  him  what  he  would  not  speak  of  in  the  intimate  inter* 
eoorse  of  friendship.  It  was  when  these  moods  were  on  him 
that  he  took  them  to  the  pulpit,  as  to  some  Horeb  or  mount 
of  vision,  to  test  them  there.  What  he  oould  not  tell  to  his 
people  out  of  his  own  experience  which  would  prove  a  source  of 
strengdi  and  elevation  and  joyous  triumph  oould  not  be  true. 
Let  the  reader  then  turn  to  his  sermon  on  the  ^^Synmietry  of 
Life,"  preached  on  Advent  Sunday,  where  he  gives  the  cor- 
rective of  all  depressing  moods.  His  text  was  from  the  Book 
of  Bevelation,  in  whose  mystic  imagery  his  soul  delighted, 
^^The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are  equaL" 

283  CLAXBHnoK  SntsBT,  Bosroir,  Chnrtmas  Ere,  188L 
Dbab  Johkkt,  —  How  many  Christmas  Eves  we  have  spent 
together!  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  go  up  to  St.  Mark's 
and  then  come  back  and  wander  through  the  toy  shops  and  look 
up  children's  presents,  and  then  how  you  would  go  home  and  find 
father  nailing  up  Christmas  wreaths?  Well,  that 's  all  over,  and 
here  I  am  all  idone  with  the  Christmas  festival  safely  over  and 
the  Christmas  sermon  done,  and  cheering  myself  up  by  looking  at 
the  mighty  pretty  little  vase  you  have  sent  me,  and  by  thinking 
how  very  kind  you  were  to  send  it.  I  do  thank  you,  and  I  do 
think  it  just  as  pretty  as  possible.  It  came  quite  safe  and  has 
taken  its  phiee  among  my  treasures,  and  every  dub  the  fellows 
will  see  that  the  study  looks  a  great  deal  brighter  than  it  used  to 
look,  and  will  wonder  what  it  was  that  did  it.  I  do  indeed 
thank  you  for  all  your  kind  thou^ts  of  me. 

Give  H my  very  best  love,  and  for  you,  dear  Johnny,  you 

know  how  truly  I  am  your  affectionate  old  brother, 

FhHiLIfs. 
>  Gf .  Smnoiif,  YwL  i.  pp.  268, 260. 
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Watob  Night  had  been  kept  as  usual  at  Trinilj  Chmoht 
and  on  returning  to  his  faoose  in  the  first  honr  of  the  New 
Tear  he  found  a  gift  awaiting  him  from  the  members  of  the 
Clerious  Club,  —  a  bronze  statue  of  John  Baptist  in  the  atti- 
tude of  preaching.  In  this  letter  he  describes  one  of  the 
familiar  meetings  of  the  Club  and  speaks  of  the  gift  he  had 
leoeived:-*- 

288  CuLBBKDON  Stbsbt,  Bostov,  Jannary  5, 18S2. 

Dbab  JoHKmTy —  A  Haroj  New  Tear  to  jou  and  Hatty  and 
Joseplnne  and  the  Baby!  I  hare  been  meaning  to  write  you  a 
beautiful  letter,  but  som^ow  the  sermons  have  got  all  my  time 
and  aU  my  bvely  thoughts.  What  a  lot  of  them  (the  sermons) 
there  have  been !  Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  Adyent  sermon, 
which  I  enjoyed  exceedingly.  It  was  a  delightful  sermon,  and  I 
envy  the  people  who  heiur  such  sermons  always.  Pray  send  me 
ererjrthing  of  yours  that  goes  into  the  papers.  The  Club  went  ott, 
first-rate.  There  were,  sixteen  men  here  and  Bradley's  paper  was 
capital.  Parks  and  Percy  got  a  foul  of  one  another  in  tibe  dis«. 
cussion.  Willie  Newton  turned  up  when  we  were  halfway, 
through.  Charles  Bichards  stayed  here  all  ni^t,  and  altogether, 
we  had  a  first-rate  time,  barring  your  absence  which  was  yery 
bad.  Did  you  know  that  the  Club  made  me  a  splendid  New 
Tear's  present  of  a  bronze  John  the  Baptist,  who  stands  upon  my 
centre  table  now  ?  It  came  in  just  later  the  watch  meeting  on 
Saturday  night.  We  have  called  Kidner  to  succeed  Killikelly  and 
he  has  accepted.  Jim  was  up  yesterday  Itnd  Parks  is  going  to 
preach  in  Appleton  Chapel  next  Sunday  morning.  Tou  will  come 
down  and  spend  a  night  or  two  soon,  won't  you  ?  But  send  me 
word  beforehand  or  I  'm  awfully  likely  to  be  away. 

Grood-by,  Johnny. 

AfEectionately,  P. 

In  this  month  of  January  Mr.  Brooks  undertook  with 
enthusiasm  the  task  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Stanley  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapter  House  of  West* 
minster  Abbey*  The  subject  had  been  first  suggested  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Chapter  House  on  December  18, 1881, 
to  oommemorate  Stanley's  birthday.  At  that  meeting  the 
American  minister,  Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell,  had  been  pre-- 
sent,  making  one  of  those  felicitous  speeches  which  pleased 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen.     It  had  then  been  suggested  that 
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ibe  opportunily  be  given  to  friends  el  Stanley  in  America 
to  contribute  to  the  memorial  already  determined  npon  in 
"Bi^Iand, — the  completion  of  the  Chapter  House, — by 
supplying  one  of  the  great  windows,  for  which  Stanley  had 
already  furnished  the  designs.  With  reference  to  this  point 
.Dr.  Bradley,  the  successor  of  Stanley,  wrote  early  in  January 
to  Mr.  Brooks  and  a  few  others,  asking  that  the  amount 
required,  XIOOO,  should  not  come  from  three  or  four  rich 
persons,  but  from  a  large  number.  So  quickly  did  the  re- 
sponse come  in  to  Mr.  Brooks's  appeal  that  by  the  month  of 
•March  some  three  hundred  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  had  sent  in  subscriptions  whose  total  amount  exceeded 
what  was  called  for  by  seyeral  hundred  dollars.  In  a  letter 
to  Dean  Bradley,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
£1064  9s.  lOd.,  Mr.  Brooks  requested  in  the  name  of  those 
subscribers  whom  be  had  been  able  to  consult,  that  the  sur- 
)[Aus,  if  there  were  any,  should  be  given  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital  and  Training  School  in  which  the  Dean  and  Lady 
Augusta  were  so  deeply  interested.  To  Lady  IVances  Baillie 
)ie  wrote:  — 

288  CiJjisiiDOK  Stbbxt,  BonoH,  Uueh  15, 1882. 

Dbab  Labt  Frangbs,  — I  want  you  %o  see  one  of  the  small 
tokens  of  the  way  in  which  cor  dear  friend  was  honored  in  Amer- 
ica* So  I  send  you  the  list  of  names  of  the  people  who,  without 
urgency,  have  contributed  most  gladly  and  often  most  eagerly  te 
the  window  in  the  Chi^ter  House.  It  has  been  most  delightful 
to  see  the  feeling  with  which  people  have  sent  their  small  or  large 
sums.  The  subscriptions  haye  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  one  hun*> 
jdred,  many  of  the  givers  not  being  able  to  afford  more  than  the 
single  dollar. 

Tou  will  know  mai^  o£  the  names:  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr. 
Adams  among  our  oldest  public  men;  Ijongfellow,  Hohnes,  and 
Whittier  among  the  poets;  Parkman  and  Bancroft  among  the 
historians ;  Emerson,  the  philosopher,  who  was  most  glad  to  make 
his  contribution;  the  Bishops  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Neluraska;  clergymen 
of  all  sorts.  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists ;  men  of  bosiness,  college  stodents,  and  professors,  and  then  a 
great  many  who  haye  simply  read  the  Dean's  books  and  haye  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  him.     Ton  will  no  doubt  reeogniie  more  than 
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one  wiio  hftye  enjoyed  the  deUglitfel  liospilftlitj  of  tlie  Desoffyy 
which  nobody  ever  forgets. 

I  hope  that  you  are  well,  and  I  know  that  the  months  mist 
bring  yon  more  and  more  of  peace  and  thankfulness.  I  wish  that 
I  could  hope  to  meet  you  this  summer,  but,  though  I  probably 
shall  go  abroad,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  in  England. 

Will  you  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  children  and  to  my 
kind  friends  at  Megginch  Castle,  and  believe  me,  dear  Lady  Fran- 

Always  sincerely  yours, 

Phsjjfs  Bbooks, 

On  January  13  Dr.  John  S.  Stone  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  almost  the  last  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Evan- 
gelical sebool.  To  his  death  Phillipe  Brooks  refers  in  the 
following  letter :  — 

288  CujoatDOv  Stbskt,  Bostov,  Jmnmrj  28, 1888. 

Dear  Cooper,  —  Ton  know,  I  suppose,  that  dear  Dr.  Stope 
has  gone.  Last  Friday  aftemo<m  he  took  his  dinner  as  usual  and 
▼ery  shortly  after  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  from  which  he  almost 
immediate^  became  unconscious.  He  lingered  through  the  night, 
and  the  next  forenoon  at  about  eleven  o'clock  without  any  return 
of  consciousness  he  passed  away.  He  has  been  pretty  feeble  lately 
but  very  bright  and  happy.  I  saw  him  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  study,  as  cheery  and  full  of  fun 
as  ever.  He  spent  his  days  there,  without  pain,  till  the  stroke 
came,  and  I  believe  he  died  in  the  study  where  you  and  I  saw  him 
a  couple  of  years  ago. 

It  was  a  beautiful  old  age  and  death.  On  Monday  the  funeral 
service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Green- 
wood. 

What  good  old  days  those  were  which  it  brings  back,  when  he 
used  to  come  down  to  Race  Street  and  when  he  used  to  come  and 
sit  in  tiie  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity.     Well !     Well ! 

He  was  very  fond  of  you  and  always  talked  of  you  when  I  saw 
him.     I  wonder  what  he  will  be  like  when  we  see  him  again. 

Ash  Wednesday  fell  on  the  22d  of  February.  It  had  been 
the  custom  of  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  min- 
istry to  confine  the  Lent  services  to  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  each  week*  That  was  then  the  preyailing  usage.  But  a 
change  had  takm  plaee;  tb^re  vvas  flinltiplioation  of  ser* 
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vices  till  ibey  were  Iield  ereiy  day  of  the  week,  and  in  Pas- 
sion week  eadi  day  was  observed  by  two  and  even  three  ser- 
vices.  Mr.  Brooks  accommodated  himself  to  the  change,  bnt 
with  some  misgivings.  He  humorously  remarks  in  a  letter 
that  he  is  wearing  out  the  bricks  between  his  residence  and 
"the  nieeting*house«''  He  writes  to  Mr.  Cooper  accepting 
an  invitation  to  preach  at  the  consecration  of  the  Chnrek  of 
the  Hoty  AposUes  in  Philadelidlia,  and  expressing  his  doubts 
about  lient:  — 

S88  CLAJoamev  SoEan^  Boston,  lUioh  8,  ISdS. 
Dbas  Coofkb,  ^-Of  course  I  'U  preach  at  ibe  Holy  AposUes 
on  the  evening  of  the  Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  That 's  half 
the  fan  of  eoming  to  Philadelphia.  I  am  depending  imm^iaely  on 
my  visit.  When  the  services  get  a  little  thicker  than  usual  I  say 
to  myself,  in  six  weeks  I  shall  he  in  Cooper's  study.  .  .  .  That 
cheers  me  up  and  I  go  on  with  the  services  again.  I  do  heliere 
you  are  right  about  Lent.  We  have  got  the  thing  a  great  deal 
too  full  and  complicated.  No  one  service  amounts  to  much  in  the 
way  of  exciting  thought  or  feeling,  and  the  whole  long  stretch 
of  services  grows  tame  il  not  tiresome.  Besides  this  Uiere  has 
got  to  be  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  Parishes,  as  if  the  one  which 
had  the  most  services  were  the  most  Grodly  flock  and  shepherd. 
Men  get  each  other's  ^'Lent  Cards  **  and  compare  them,  to  see  who 
b  doing  the  most  'Sroik."  There'll  be  a  great  collapse  some 
dmj.  Meanwhile  we  are  keq>ilig  on  with  two  or  three  services  a 
di^  and  counting  on  the  Second  Sunday  after  Baster.  When  that 
comes  we  'U  talk  things  over  and  set  the  whde  world  right.  •  •  • 

After  Easter  Mr.  Brooks  showed  signs  of  physical  weari- 
nees.  He  continued  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  as  well  as 
ever,  bnt  he  knew  and  admitted  that  he  needed  a  complete 
change,  and  a  long  one.  The  subject  was  mentioned  to  the 
wardens  and  vestry  of  Trinity  Churdh.  He  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  definitely  how  long  he  should  wish  to  be 
absent  from  home,  but  intimated  that  he  might  possibly 
conclude  to  aek  for  an  entire  year.  The  answer  of  the  Pro* 
prietors  of  Trinity  Church  was  prompt  and  generous.  These 
were  the  resolutions  they  adopted,  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Mr.  ISobert  C.  Winthrop,  and  presented  by  Cokmel  C.  B. 
Codman:  — 
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BeBolyed,  That  the  'PtopAsUm  ol  lViii%  Cboieh,  deeply 
grateful  for  the  inyaloable  eervioee  whieh  hare  been  rendered  qb 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  during  the  more  than  tweWe  years  of  his  reetor- 
ahip,  and  fearing  that  he  may  be  in  need  of  a  longer  and  more 
continuous  rest  £rom  his  devoted  labors  than  he  has  even  yet  been 
willing  to  allow  himself,  desire  to  express  their  sincere  wish 
that,  in  going  abroad  this  Sunmier,  he  may  not  fed  bound  to 
linut  his  yacation  too  narrowly,  but  may  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
linger  in  other  climates  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  fdlewing 
Summer,  if  he  shall  deem  such  a  stay  more  likely  to  bring  him 
back  to  us  with  invigorated  health  ibd  strength  for  the  woric 
which  we  eount  upon  so  eamesdy  in  future  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate the  f or^;oing  Resolution  to  Mr.  Bro<As,  with  full  powers 
to  make  any  arrangements  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  to 
4Msure  him  that  much  as  we  should  regret  even  a  temporary  loss 
of  his  services,  we  should  still  more  regret  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Test  and  recreation  which  he  needs,  and  which  he  has  00  richly 
earned. 

BonoH,  April  10, 1888. 


Just  before  sailing  for  Europe  Mr.  Brooks  wrote  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Cooper:  — 

Jans  20, 1882. 

Dbab  Coopbb,  —  While  I  am  waiting  for  Ae  carriage  which 
is  to  take  me  to  Europe  my  last  letter  shall  be  to  yoa.  I  got 
your  good  kind  letter  yesterday,  and  it  was  like  the  Benediction  I 
had  been  waiting  for,  the  last  blessing,  which  I  had  half  hoped  to 
get  on  board  the  Servia  at  New  York,  but  your  dear  old  hand- 
writing is  the  next  thing  to  it. 

What  lots  of  good  times  we  have  had  together  I  Baoe  Street 
and  the  mountains  and  the  lakes  and  the  l^rrol  and  Switxerland 
and  Paris  and  Boston  and  Spruce  Street  for  twenty-two  years. 
And  now  it  seems  as  if  you  ought  to  be  going  with  me.  The 
journey  does  n't  look  lovely  or  attractive  this  morning,  but  of 
course  it  will  all  brighten  up  by  and  by  and  there  will  be  lots  to 
enjoy,  but  the  best  of  it  all  will  be  getting  home  again.  So  keep 
well  and  young  and  strong  so  that  we  may  have  still  a  lot  of  talks 
together. 

Thank  you,  dear  Cooper,  for  your  long  friendship  and  unfailing 
kindness.     May  Grod  be  good  to  you  as  you  have  been  to  me. 

Well,  well,  a  year  from  next  September. 

Good-bye,  Good-bye.  P.  B. 
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1882 

FLANB  FOB  THE  TEAR  ABBOAD.  GEBHAKT.  COBBBfiPQND- 
SirCB.  BXLIQIOUS  CONTIOTIOKB.  XXTBACT8  FBOM  NOTE- 
BOOK  AND  IBOM  JOTTBH  AL  OF  TBAVEL 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Brooks  a  simple  and  natural  thing  to  do 
when  he  asked  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his  parish. 
It  was  the  role  at  Harvard  to  grant  its  professors  this  priv* 
ilege  onoe  in  seven  years.  And  among  the  dergy  it  was 
not  nnoommon,  especially  in  large  city  parishes  where  the 
strain  of  labor  was  severe,  to  seek  this  mode  of  relief.  Bui 
when  it  was  known  that  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  be  absent  for 
a  year,  that  his  voice  was  to  be  silenced  during  all  that  time^ 
people  wondered,  and  were  amazed,  and  even  alarmed.  They 
were  asking  of  him  and  of  one  another  why  he  should  go 
away.  It  seemed  inexplicable  that  he  should  stop  preach- 
ing when  the  world  was  waiting  to  listen.  How  great  the 
work  was  which  he  had  been  doing  he  did  not  realize,  nor  was 
there  any  one  then  who  could  tell  him.  In  reality  he  had 
been  leading  people  in  all  the  land  through  one  of  the  dark* 
est,  strangest  crises  in  religious  history.  The  popular  grati- 
tude and  devotion  to  him  seemed  overwhelming  in  its  length 
and  breadth  and  depth,  but  it  must  have  been  only  in  pro- 
portion to  some  service  of  immeasurable  value  he  had  ren- 
dered. That  at  such  a  moment  he  should  withdraw  himself 
seemed  unreasonable.  There  were  fears  that  something  was 
wrong.  Vague  rumors  were  in  the  air.  An  interrupti<m 
like  this  of  his  unprecedented  work  seemed  to  portend  dis- 
aster. In  the  forecast  of  the  future,  it  was  feared  he  might 
not  return.  When  he  was  asked,  as  be  often  was,  why  he 
was  going,  he  answered  to  some  that  he  wanted  a  change; 
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or  to  others  that  he  had  been  giying  out  for  a  long  time 
and  he  would  like  to  stop  for  a  moment  in  order  to  take 
in.  But  his  answers  seemed  unsatisfactory.  No  one  felt 
that  it  was  neoessary  for  him  of  all  men  to  be  in  such  need. 
He  had  made  them  realize  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  it 
was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  But  there  was 
another  side  of  the  truth,  that  one  must  first  have  receiyed  in 
order  to  give;  and  one  must  continue  to  receive  if  one  would 
have  the  reward  of  giving.   . 

A  few  words  of  ooinmeni  upon  the  sitoatioa  are  required. 
They  must  take  the  nature  of  surmise,  for  he  was  silent  while 
all  were  talking,  as  he  had  also  kept  rigid  silence  during  the 
pnbKc  discussion  of  his  call  to  Harvard,  and  at  every  other 
turning  point  in  his  life.  It  must  then  he  said  that  his  health 
was  in  danger  from  the  severe  and  prolonged  strain  of  his 
twelve  years'  minisla^  in  Boston.  There  were  no  impendmg 
s^;ns  of  physical  collapse,  but  the  danger  was  real.  He  had 
BO  misgivings  about  his  health,  and  when  the  subject  was 
alluded  to  would  simply  remark  that  he  wanted  a  change. 
But  he  had  been  undergoing  a  strain  during  these  years,  to 
which  flesh  and  blood  were  not  equal,  no  matter  how  perfiect 
tiieir  organization  in  the  human  body.  People  marvelled 
sometimes  at  his  powers  of  endurance,  but  for  the  most  part 
were  content  to  accept  the  fact  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  in  the 
regularity  of  natural  phenomena. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  what  he  had  gone  through,  we 
recall  the  unbroken  line  of  wonderful  sermons,  each  one  bet- 
ter, so  it  seemed,  than  the  last.  It  was  no  slight  task  for 
him  to  be  always  equal  to  himself.  Those  who  thought  that 
it  was  as  easy  and  natural  for  him  to  preach  great  sermons 
as  it  was  for  the  sun  to  shine  are  now  seen  to  have  been 
mistaken.  Others  could  not  have  done  it  at  all,  but  neither 
could  he  accomplish  it  without  the  life  going  out  of  him.  To 
ikh  must  be  added  that  he  usually  preached  three  tiineff  every 
Sunday,  that  he  preached  once  a  week  beside  in  the  Wednes- 
day evening  lecture,  and  in  addition  to  this  very  often  on 
oAer  days  in  the  week  as  the  call  came  to  him.  There  were 
also  die  occasional  addresses  6t  which  ft  is  useless  to  attempt 
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ihe  reoord*  But  thej  were  numeroiifl,  for  he  was  wanted  in 
evefy  direetkm,  and  where  he  was  wanted  he  went.  He  was 
aeeastomed  to  go  abroad  for  his  Taoation;  he  had  gone  six 
times  in  these  twelve  years,  while  the  otl»r  six  summers  he 
stood  in  his  plaee  in  Boston,  preaching  to  the  strangers  that 
were  passing  through  the  oily,  or  to  the  toilers  who  stayed 
at  home  becanse  they  were  unable  to  leave.  He  carried  the 
responsibility  ai  a  large  parish,  involving  innumerable  calls 
on  his  time  and  strength*  This  was  the  inevitable  strain 
under  any  or  ordinary  eiroumstanoes.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  those  yean  of  the  seventies  were  also  no  ordi- 
nary years.  He  was  watdiing  the  trend  of  tiiought  and  dis- 
covery, as  it  necessitated  changes  in  his  own  attitude  to  meet 
tiie  spiritual  need  of  the  hour.  Those  who  lired  through  the 
seventies  realize,  now  that  they  have  passed  away,  the  trial 
and  strain  to  faith  and  to  life  which  they  brought.  Mate- 
rialism, fatalism,  pessimism,  agnosticism,  vrere  words  which 
describe  the  moment.  To  lift  the  world  above  them  into  the 
Ught  of  faith  was  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him. 
To  this  end  he  must  cultivate  the  larger  &i&  in  himself. 
He  lived  through  the  starain^  but  the  virtue  which  went  out 
of  him  was  a  drain  upon  the  vital  powers.  For  multitudes 
of  people  he  had  been  living  vicariously;  they  were  content 
so  long  as  he  believed. 

Then  agun,  he  had  suffered,  and  it  cost  him  to  suffer,  from 
tiie  loss  in  such  rapid  succession  of  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  at  last  of  Dr.  Vinton.  The  world  was  changing  to  him. 
lliere  was  inward  agony  as  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  new  stage 
of  his  life  when  he  was  to  be  henceforth  without  a  home. 
The  situation  was  the  harder  because  he  was  not  married, 
and  would  be  forced  to  realise  what  loneliness  meant.  Had 
he  been  married  he  would  not  have  felt  as  keenly  as  he  did 
the  changes  of  this  mortal  life.  They  would  indeed  have 
gone  over  him,  but  with  compensations  which  he  never  knew. 
Hi»  large  heart,  wiA  its  vast  capacily  for  atfection,  was  hun- 
genng  for  humian  love.  He  should  have  married,  and  yet 
perhaps  he  knew  that  if  he  had  now  attempted  to  give  himself 
to  one,  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  held  him  for  its  own 
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would  have  resented  the  attempt  and  made  it  impoBBible*. 
He  realized  that  he  was  losing  the  richness  and  the  eon- 
solation  and  the  gift  which  Gh>d  so  freely  bestows  on  otbers^ 
bat  did  not  Youchsafe  to  him.  Bat  he  pondered  the  more 
deeply  on  what  it  was  to  lose  these  gifts  divine,  which  con* 
stitate  the  joy  of  life,  and  out  of  his  musing  came  comfort 
and  hope  for  others. 

It  is  eyident  that  the  health  of  Philip  Brooks  was  now 
in  danger  from  the  lack  of  exercise  or  s<mie  method  of  re«> 
lazation  from  the  incessant  strain  of  life.  He  felt  the  need 
of  it  the  more  as  the  opportunities  for  it  diminished.  He 
dung  to  the  Clericus  Club  as  offering  freedom  to  an  over* 
burdened  man;  where  there  was  no  danger  that  he  should  be- 
misunderstood  as  he  unbent  himself  in  the  amusement  whiok 
some  of  its  members,  himself  among  them,  were  wont  to 
furnish.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club.  He  took, 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club  in 
1880,  whose  object  was  social,  artistic,  and  musical.  For  a. 
few  years  after  its  establishment  he  went  occasionally  to  its 
weekly  gatherings. 

But  there  was  no  diminution  aj^mrent  in  the  seemingly 
boundless  vitality  of  Phillips  Brooks*  He  will  be  recalled  at 
this  time  as  carrying  that  manner  of  boisterous  mirth  which 
has  heretofore  been  mentioned  to  an  almost  abnormal  extreme. 
B  he  raffered  at  all,  or  were  lonely,  or  ever  knew  what  de- 
pression meant,  the  world  would  not  have  guessed  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  joy.  His  coming  was  always 
and  everywhere  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  wild  hilarity. 
His  very  presence  on  the  street  seemed  to  have  poww  to. 
carry  happiness  and  content  to  hearts  that  were  heavy.  ^It 
was  a  dull  rainy  day,  when  things  looked  dark  and  lowering9 
but  Phillips  Brooks  came  down  through  Newspaper  Bow  and 
all  was  bright."  This  was  one  of  the  items  in  a  Boston  daily 
paper. 

His  presence  in  a  house  was  so  excitu^  that  it  seemed  to 
penetrate  every  part  of  >  it,  and  the.  effect  was  long  in  subsid- 
ing after  he  had  left.    When  he  took  his  journeys,  the  tumult- 
iM^gan  from  the  moment  he  landed  at  the  station.    He  walked^ 
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up  ihe  street,  tlie  o^Memd  of  all  observers,  thongli  lie  did 
not  know  it;  people  turned  to  look  at  him  and  stood  and 
watched  while  he  stopped  at*  the  windows  of  shops  and  maide 
hnmorons  comments  on  tfaear  display,  or  paused  at  ppets  or 
signboards  to  read  notices  and  to  detect  or  fabricate  some 
absurdity  or  incongmily  which  provoked  his  laughter.  When 
he  reached  the  house  he  threw  family  discipline  to  the  winds. 
He  would  call  in  a  loud  voice  for  the  children,  regardless  of 
•considerations  of  convenience,  and  when  they  came  their  elders 
passed  into  the  background  and  the  scene  of  revelry  began. 
He  would  incite,  or  seem  to  do  so,  the  children  to  revolt  and 
disobedience,  as  though  law  and  order  in  the  household  were 
a  sham;  but  he  deceived  no  one,  least  of  all  the  children.  To 
them  it  was  some  fairy  scenes  some  picture  from  **  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  where  all  things  were  reversed  or  lost  their 
normal  relations.  To  considerations  of  personal  dignity  of 
bearing  he  would  become  oblivious,  as  when  he  would  romp 
on  the  floor  or  stand  as  Goliath  for  some  small  David  of  a 
boy  to  use  his  sling.  This  was  his  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion, so  far  as  he  had  any.  But  f^  times  there  seemed  to  be 
something  almost  desperate  about  it  all,  as  though  he  were 
striving  hard  to  escape  from  his  influence  for  a  moment  or  to 
throw  off  the  burden  he  was  carrying. 

But  the  worst  of  the  situation  was  that  he  had  little  time 
for  quiet  reading  or  thinking.  Only  by  the  strictest  economy 
of  his  opportunities  could  he  have  managed  to  read  as  mudi 
as  he  did.  This  diligent  improvement  of  the  casual  hours, 
coupled  with  his  power  of  taking  in  so  quickly  the  purport  of 
a  book,  still  enabled  him  to  do  what  to  others  seemed  a  large 
amount  of  solid  as  well  as  of  discursive  reading.  Thus  he 
placed  books  before  him  and  read  while  he  was  sliaving. 
Twice,  as  we  have  now  seen,  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  himself  a  mode  of  life  in  which  there  would  be  leisure 
for  thought  and  study,  —  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  Wished 
to  aeoeipt  the  offered  chair  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  again 
in  Boston,  when  he  was  called  to  Harvard.  **  The  years,"  he 
would  say,  **are  not  so  many  as  ihqr  were.'^  Tilne  was  fly- 
ing and  there  was  much  that  he  wished  io  knowi     He  admit- 
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ted  Uieie  were  great  questioiift  which  li^  widied  to  tliink  oat 
for  liiniself.  He  may  bave  fondly  recalled  that  seoond  year 
in  the  Virginia  Seminary,  when  the  inteUeotoal  world  in  all 
its  splendor  first  opened  to  hie  view.  We  may  sormise  all 
this  and  other  things  to  fill  in  the  piotnre.  He  seemed  to 
tell  nothing  when  he  answered  those  who  asked  him  why  he 
was  goii^,  but  in  reality  he  told  all  there  was  to  tell.  Some 
deep  instinct  impressed  him  with  the  neoessity  for  a  change 
which  should  be  as  prokmged  and  as  thorough  as  opportuni- 
ties in  this  world  would  aUow,  and  he  would  &in  secure  one 
long  year  for  study  and  reflection. 

The  plan  for  spending  the  year  abroad  included  a  sojourn 
in  Germany,  India,  and  Englimd,  giving  s<HBe  three  months  to 
each  country;  and  it  also  provided  for  a  short  tour  in  Spain, 
to  glance  at  its  monuments  and  churches.  It  was  a  plan  for 
study,  but  he  proposed  to  study  from  life  as  well  as  hem 
books.  He  wanted  to  know  for  himself,  by  personal  inquiry 
and  observation,  how  the  world  was  thinking  and  living  at  a 
moment  so  significant  in  its  history.  He  found  it  hard  at 
first  to  realize  that  he  had  a  long  year  before  him. 

And  80  the  year  of  wandering  has  began.  It  is  not  easy  yet  to 
realize  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  summer's  journey,  bat  eyery 
now  and  then  it  comes  over  me  that  the  gap  is  to  be  so  great  that 
the  fatare,  if  there  is  any,  will  eorlainly  be  something  diff^ent 
in  some  way  from  the  past.  I  don't  regret  that,  for  pleasant  as 
all  these  past  years  have  been,  they  don't  look  yery  satisfactory 
as  one  reviews  them ;  and  although  I  am  inclined  to  pot  a  higher 
yalue  on  their  results  than  anybody  else  would  be  likely  to  do, 
they  'have  not  certainly  ace<Mnplished  much.  I  should  like  to 
think  that  the  years  that  remain,  when  I  get  home,  would  be 
more  usefal.  There  is  surely  coming,  and  it  has  partly  come,  a 
better  Christian  Day  than  any  tiutt  we  or  our  fathers  for  many 
generations  haye  seen.  One  would  like  to  feel  before  he  dies  that 
he  had  made  some  little  bit  of  contribation  to  it. 

He  went  attended  by  his  friends  Bev.  W.  N.  McVickar 
and  Bev.  James  P.  Franks;  Mr.  Bichardson,  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  John  C.  Bopes  were  also  fellow  passengers.  The 
appearance  of  three  sneh  men  together  as  Erodes,  McVickar, 
and  Bidiardson,  all  of  them  far  above  the  average  in  th^ 
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stature  and  pliysioal  proportions,  was  the  occasion  of  humor- 
out  anecdotes,  in  which  the  humor  ran  beyond  the  actual  &ct. 
Thrir  stay  in  England  was  brief,  and  Mr.  Brooks  preached 
but  once,  at  St.  Botolph's  Church  in  old  Boston.  He  was 
invited  to  speak  at  the  English  Church  Congress  and  his  name 
was  advertised,  bat  owing  to  some  delay  in  the  mails,  there 
was  misanderstaading  which  prevented  his  keeping  the  en- 
gagement. In  London  he  went  to  Stanley's  grave  and  had 
much  talk  about  him  with  Lady  Frances  Baillie.  He  called 
upon  Bume-Jones,  the  artist,  and  William  Morris,  the  poet. 
The  arrangement  was  here  made  with  Mr.  Bichardson  to  visit 
southern  France  and  Spain.  Architecture  under  these  cir- 
cumstances must  be  the  main  interest,  but  ^art,  life,  and 
scenery,"  he  writes,  ^shaU  not  be  forgotten.''  The  journey 
was  a  delightful  one,  including  Provence,  with  its  wealth  ot 
old  Boman  remains,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Bavenna,  and  then  Venice.  *'I  think  that  I  enjoyed," 
he  writes,  ^^the  re-seeing  of  old  places  almost,  if  not  quitCi 
as  much  as  the  discovery  of  new  ones.  The  de^>ening  and 
fining  out  of  old  impressions  is  very  delightful."  At  Venice 
the  delightful  party  began  to  break  up,  Bichardson  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Jaques,  then  a  student  of  architecture,  of  whom 
all  became  very  fond,  taking  their  way  toward  Spain.  With 
McVickar  and  Franks  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  few 
days  together,  be  was  left  alone  to  f dlow  out  his  plan  of 
study.     On  August  28,  1882,  he  writes:  — 

After  three  pleasant  days  together  in  Paris,  they  have  gone 
this  morning,  and  I  am  all  alone.  It  has  been  a  delightful  sum- 
mer, and  now  I  feel  as  if  my  work  began.  A  week  from  to-day 
I  hope  to  reach  Berlin,  where  I  shall  stay  for  some  time.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  study,  and  the  prospect  of  unlimited  time  for 
reading  opens  most  attractively.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  it  were  a 
waste  of  time,  or  mere  seU-indnlgence,  for  all  my  thought  about 
the  work  which  I  have  done  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  remember,  makes  it  seem  very  superficial  and 
incomplete.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  what  remains  any 
better,  but  I  am  veiy  glad  indeed  of  the  opportunity  to  try. 

How  he  felt  on  bebg  left  alone  is  evident  from  this  letter 
to  McVickar: —  . 
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I  tell  70a  it  was  a  lonelj  fellow  that  walked  back  in  the  rain 
all  the  way  from  the  Gare  da  Nord  to  the  Hdtel  de  TEmpire 
last  Monday  morning.  It  seemed  all  wrong  that  I  had  n't  got 
in  with  you.  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  of  haying  missed  the 
train.  I  felt  like  a  fool,  and  I  have  no  donbt  I  acted  like  a  fool, 
and  so  I  ealled  myself  a  fool.  It  is  better  now,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  very  pleasant  winter.  Bat  did  n't  we  have  a  good 
time?  I  like  to  sit  and  think  aboot  it  ally  and  one  .by  one  the 
qaeeri  delightfol  scenes  come  ap»  and  I  find  myself  laughing  all 
idone  at  the  Brionde  kitchen  or  the  St.  Nectaire  Chorchi  or  the 
night  on  board  the  Indian,  and  then  to  think  that  it 's  all  over 
and  poor  little  Jimmie  is  already  crawling  sideways  down  the 
•channel  in  the  Malta.  I  nerer  shall  cease  to  thank  yon  for  com- 
ing. 

Before  leaving  Paris  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Kobert 
Treat  Paine:  — 

Parib,  August  20, 1882. 

Mt  dear  Bob,  —  I  have  come  to  a  sort  of  a  way  station  on 
this  long  joomey  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  time  for  me  to  report 
inyself .  Besides  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  yon,  and  if  yon  were 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Place  and  I  in  Clarendon  Street,  I  should  come  ap 
and  spend  the  evening  with  yon.  This  is  a  very  poor  sabstitate 
for  that,  bat  it  is  all  I  can  get. 

To  talk  about  myself,  then:  the  summer  journey  is  over,  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  good  it  has  been.  We  went  down  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  saw  the  beauty  of  northern  Italy  at  its 
most  beautiful.  My  eyes  swim  with  light  and  color  now.  We 
went  also  into  southern  France  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  sobers 
beauty,  —  quiet  old  towns,  and  queer,  quaint  churches,  and  kind, 
dirty  people.  Richardson  was  with  us  till  we  reached  Milan,  and 
then  went  off  into  Spain,  where  he  is  now.  Tou  should  have  seen 
the  man  in  Venice!  The  wonder  is  that  any  gondola  could  hold 
such  enthusiasm  and  energy,  or  that  he  ever,  having  once  got  there, 
came  away.  Fortunately  he  has  been  very  remarkably  well  all 
summer,  and  has  been  most  capital  company.  McVickar  and 
Franks  are  both  old  friends,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond,  and  they 
made  the  summer  even  more  delightful,  and  Mr.  Richardson's 
small  friend  Jaques  was  always  pleasant  and  kept  the  money 
accounts.  We  sent  you  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  party. 
Did  you  get  it  ?  Tou  will  find  Richardson  glowing  with  splendid 
projects  lor  Trinity.  A  front  Porch,  a  Chapter  House,  and  the 
great  Piers  to  be  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  mosaics.     Ton 
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win  listen  with  interest,  and  dream  as  I  do  of  how  more  and  more 
beaatifnl  the  dear  old  Church  may  he  made  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Now  I  am  going  to  German j,  and  for  a  good  while  to  come  I 
mean  to  he  very  qniet  in  or  ahoat  Berlin,  eeiiainly  somewhere  in 
Germany.  I  still  mean  to  start  as  near  the  1st  of  December  as 
possible  for  India.  ^  •  • 

Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  think  of  70a  aU  constantly.  What  a 
good  time  we  haye  had  together  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  For 
myself,  I  am  almost  scared  when  I  think  how  happy  my  life  has 
been.  And  now,  when  it  seems  as  if  a  new  period  of  it  were 
beginning,  I  have  no  wish  except  to  go  forward  uid  trust  the  same 
good  God.  Your  life,  too,  has  been  very  bright,  I  know,  and  in 
the  heart  of  your  deepest  sorrows  there  must  lie  some  of  your 
bri^test  hopes. 

My  best  love  to  your  wife  and  children. 

Your  and  their  friend,  P.  B. 

To  the  Bev.  Percy  Browne  he  commended  the  interests  of 
the  Clericus  Club  while  he  is  away :  — . 

You  wonH  let  the  Club  flag  this  winter,  will  you?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  all  owe  so  much  to  it;  and  while  we  have  grown 
used  to  it  and  don't  think  so  much  about  it  as  we  used  to,  it  has 
never  been  better  than  in  these  last  years.  .  •  •  You  don't  know 
how  pleasant  the  old  life  looks  ftom  this  distance,  when  one  un- 
derstands that  he  is  to  get  nothing  of  it  for  a  year.  What  good 
times  we  have  had!  and  how  few  the  dull  and  disagreeable  spots 
have  been!  May  the  winter  be  as  bright  as  possible,  and  yet  I 
hope  you  may  find  room  to  miss  me  a  bit. 

One  other  pleasant  incident  remained,  however,  before  the 
real  work  should  begin.  At  Cologne  he  met  his  brother 
Arthur  iaravelling  with  his  wife ;  and  of  this  he  writes :  — 


Hajtovbb,  September  4, : 
The  great  event  of  the  last  week  was  the  meeting  of  the  waters. 
Two  Brooks  boys,  Arthur  and  I,  came  together  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Cc^ogne.  It  was  Thursday  evening  when  it  hi^^pened; 
Arthur  had  started  that  morning  from  Mayence  and  come  down 
the  Bhine, — the  way  you  know, — and  I  had  started  from  Paris, 
at  an  awful  hour,  and  come  all  the  way  through  by  rail,  and  we  met 
in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  d'HoDande  at  about  eight  o'clock  p.  M. 
We  had  a  long  talk  that  evening,  and  the  next  morning  we  went 
yoL.n 
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through  the  sig^  of  Cologne  onee  more.  Then  we  took  rail  to 
Aix  la  Chi^Mlle,  and  I  saw  that  again  in  this  new  company.  I 
had  heen  there  once  hef ore  this  year  with  James  and  MoYiekar. 

Then  we  went  to  ICaestrieht,  where  we  spent  the  nighty  aad  saw 
a  queer  cave.  Then  we  came  to  Krossels,  with  yarioas  ezpe- 
rienoes  on  the  way»  and  <Hice  more  I  found  myself  in.  tiuit  Teiy 
familiar  town.  There  we  spent  a  very  quiet,  jdeasant  Sunday, 
went  to  church,  and  tiUced  to  each  other  a  great  deaL  Late  last 
night  we  hade  each  other  a  long,  loi^  farewell.  This  morning 
I  was  called  at  half  past  four,  and  have  come  to-day  (passing 
through  Cologne  again)  as  far  as  here.  •   •  • 

I  have  stilted  my  journey  three  or  four  times  already.  Now 
to-day  it  really  has  hegun.  I  have  said  good-by  to  my  last  rela- 
tive,  and  there  is  nobody  else  whom  I  have  any  engagement  to 
meet  until  I  land  in  New  York  a  year  hence.  I  am  quite  akoe. 
To-morrow  I  am  going  to  Hildesheim  and  Magdeburg,  and  the 
next  day  to  Berlin. 

While  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Grermany  and  India  he  wrote  a 
large  number  of  letters,  many  of  them  long  letters,  in  which 
he  spoke  much  of  himself,  giving  expression  to  his  thought 
and  feeling  in  a  most  unwonted  degree.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  at  last,  in  his  separation  from  home  and  friends,  the 
absolute  neoessiiy  of  letter-writing  for  his  own  satisfaction* 
Not  since  he  was  at  the  seminary  in  Alexandria  do  we  get 
such  a^somplete  picture  of  the  man.  In  the  twelve  yearn  o£ 
his  life  in  Boston,  his  letters  had  been  comparatively  few, 
short,  and  convesitional,  so  that  only  through  what  was  said 
of  him  by  others,  or  by  what  personal  allusion  might  be  read 
in  his  sermons  and  other  published  writings,  do  we  get  any 
strong  light  upon  his  character.  Some  of  these  letters, 
which  he  now  writes,  but  mostly  those  of  a  lighter  character, 
have  been  included  in  his  ^^ Letters  of  Travel."  Even  these, 
however,  are  always  characteristic  in  their  qualify.  Dr.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  said  of  these  published  letters  that  only 
after  reading  them  did  he  feel  that  he  knew  the  man.  In 
them  we  see  the  great  child-heart  and  the  exquisite  humor, 
as  he  writes  to  little  children,  — his  nieces  Agnes,  Gertrude, 
and  Susan,  who  were  to  him  as  his  own  children,  or  the  other 
little  nieces  in  the  borne  at  Springfield.  While  he  was  away 
be  eanried  all  the  interests  of  hk  life  at  home  dose  to  bis 
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heart, — the  Clerious  Club,  Trinity  Church,  tilie  hoaseholdB 
of  his  friends,  and  the  varying  phases  of  eoclediastioal  life. 
Many  of  his  friends  at  home  charged  ibemselTes  with  the 
duiy  of  writing  to  him  often,  so  that  he  could  easily  follow 
the  familiar  stream  of  the  things  he  loved. 

So  voluminous  is  the  oorrespondenoe  and  other  material 
during  this  year  abroad  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
volume  to  contain  it.  Only  a  small  part,  therefore,  can  be 
given  here* 

To  the  Rev.  Reuben  Kidner,  one  of  the  assistant  ministers 
at  Trinity,  in  charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  he  writes:  — 

BxBLnr,  September  9, 1882. 

I  am  sorry  to  know  that  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  Boston  is 
being  stirred  up  again  by  troubles  at  the  '  '  .  It  seems  some- 
times as  if  the  world  outside  the  Gfaoreh  mast  get  to  think  of  it 
solely  as  a  field  for  the  scramble  of  small  ideas,  and  small  men 
for  prominence  and  precedence.     We  know  how  small  a  part  that 

plays  in  church  af&urs.     The pec^le  have  worked  conscien- 

tioosly  and  faithfully.  Their  ideas  seem  to  me  to  be  vastly  fan- 
tastic, and  their  whole  conception  of  Christianity  is  one  that  I 
cannot  enter  into  at  all.  Bat  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  when 
anything  happens  which  would  make  these  people  seem  what  they 
are  not,  -^-  partisans  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other  for  personal 
pretoiinenee. 

But  I  am  talking  about  all  this  at  a  distance  and  quite  in  the 
dark.  Very  likely  I  do  not  understand  the  case  at  all.  At  any 
rate  there  is  nobody  here  in  Berlin  whom  I  can  ask  about  it. 
The  people  in  the  streets  look  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  the 

,  many  of  them  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  Boston.    They 

are  discussing  whether  the  Jews  have  any  right  to  live  here,  and 
whether  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  property,  and  whether 
there  is  a  God.  There  is  plenty  to  interest  one  here,  and  having 
settled  myself  quietly  after  a  summer  of  hurried  travelling,  I  shall 
probably  be  here  for  some  time. 

Early  in  September  Mt.  Brooks  had  reached  Berlin, 
taking  up  his  residence  there  for  some  two  montibs,  but  in  the 
mean  time  visiting  other  university  towns,  Giessen,  Leipsic, 
and  Heidelberg.  For  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  two  weeks, 
he  felt  a  strong  fascination,  as  combining  beauty  of  seeneiy 
with  history  and  with  thought.     It  was  onf <»tanate  that  the 
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imiyenities  did  not  open  till  tlie  middle  of  October,  so  Hiat 
be  missed  in  consequence  conversations  with  many  distin- 
g^oished  men  to  whom  he  carried  letters.  Thus  he  writes 
from  Berlin,  September  17 :  — 

I  am  going  out  to  dine  at  Wansee  (which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
Berlin  Brookline)  with  Baron  yon  der  Heydt,  who  is  going  to 
have  some  of  the  Court  preachers  to  meet  me.  A  good  many 
other  people  have  called  on  me,  and  talked  aboat  Geiman  things 
and  people ;  so  that  I  see  all  I  want  to  see  of  folks,  and  the  days 
are  only  too  short.  Unf  ortonately,  the  nniyersity  is  closed,  and 
the  professors  are  all  off  on  vacations,  so  that  I  miss  many  men 
whom  I  shonld  like  to  see. 

Here  are  some  hints  of  how  he  passed  his  days,  of  the 
effect  upon  him  of  being  for  a  moment  associated  with  men 
whose  whole  time  was  occupied  with  speculative  thought  and 
learned  investigation. 

I  get  up  in  the  morning  and  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock;  then 
I  go  to  my  room,  which  is  very  bright  and  pleasant,  where  I  have 
a  lot  of  books  and  a  good  table,  at  which  I  am  writing  now. 
^ere  I  stay  until  eleven  or  twelve,  reading  and  studying,  mostly 
Gterman;  then  I  go  out,  see  a  sight  or  two,  and  make  calls  until 
it  is  two  o'clock.  Then  I  go  to  Dr.  Seidel,  my  teacher,  and  take 
a  lesson,  reading  German  with  him  for  two  hours.  Then  it  is 
dinner  time,  for  everybody  in  Berlin  dines  very  early.  They 
have  North  Andover  fashions  here.  Four  o'clock  is  the  table 
d'hdte  time  at  our  hotel,  and  that  is  rather  late.  After  dinner 
I  get  about  two  hoars  more  of  reading  in  my  room,  and  when 
it  is  dark  I  go  out  and  call  on  somebody,  or  find  some  inter- 
esting public  place  until  bedtime.  Is  not  that  a  quiet,  regolar 
Ufe? 

This  wedc  I  have  been  like  a  college  student,  going  to  hear 
what  the  great  men  have  to  say  about  theology  and  other  things. 
I  have  German  enough  now  to  follow  a  lecture  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  you  do  not  know  how  I  enjoy  it.  Of  course  I  have  not  taken 
up  any  systematic  course  of  attendance.  My  time  is  too  slKHrt 
for  tiiat.  I  only  roam  round  and  pick  up  what  I  can  and  fill  it 
out  with  reading  from  the  books  of  the  same  men,  a  good  many 
of  which  I  have.  There  are  four  thousand  other  students  here  in 
Berlin,  so  that  one  can  go  and  come  in  the  great  university  quite 
as  he  pleases,  and  be  entirely  unnoticed.  •  •  , 
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It  is  yery  pleasant  to  see  how  qoietlj  aad  simplf  these  scholars 
liyoy  and  what  cordial,  earnest  folks  tiiiey-  are*  I  hare  also  seen 
sometiiing  of  the  ministerSy  but  I  do  not  think  I  like  them  so 
much  as  the  scholars.  German  religion  seems  to  be  eaten  up  with 
controversy,  and  is  hampered  eyerywhere  by  its  oonnection  with 
the  state.  There  is  much  work  bmng  done  Ime,  and  the  thoroogh- 
ness  of  their  real  scholars  makes  me  feel  awfully  saperftcial  and 
ashamed. 

•  To  Bey.  Artibnr  Brooks  he  writes  more  folly  of  what  he  is 
doing:  — 

Oetoberl2,1882. 
Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  have  been  as  Grerman  as  I  conld,  and  while 
I  have  no  reyelations  to  make  about  the  tendencies  of  German 
theologyi  I  have  been  quite  successful  in  seeing  what  I  wanted 
most  to  see,  and  if  we  could  sit  down  and  talk  about  it  all  to- 
gether I  think  I  could  be  very  interesting,  but  I  shall  not  try  to 
put  it  in  a  letter.  I  will  only  say  that  every  one  who  seems  to 
know  best  gives  strong  assurance  that  there  is  indeed  a  strong 
awakening  of  religious  thought  in  Germany,  and  while  very  much 
calls  itself  Christian  here  which  would  puzzle  the  House  of  Bishops 
and  makes  even  the  broadest  of  us  open  Ids  eyes,  yet  still  a  candid . 
and  respectful  interest  in  Christianity  and  a  decided  disposition . 
towards  a  theistic  explanation  of  the  world  and  man  have  large^ 
gained,  and  are  still  gaining, .  among  men  who  think  about  religious 
things  at  all.  In  Berlin  everybody  says  that  Lotze  is  the  truest 
representative  of  the  prevalent  tendency  in  Metaphysics,  and  his 
death  so  soon  after  he  came  there  to  teach  is  almost  pathetically 
lamented. 

That  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  reading  Lotse  is 
evident  from  the  following  important  letter:  — 

BuLor,  October  29, 1882. 
Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  got  a  real  good  letter  from  yon  yester- 
day, which  told  me  all  the  things  that  I  liked  most  to  hear  and 
made  me  feel  as  if  we  were  very  near  indeed  together.  And  I 
wanted  to  write  off  at  once  and  tell  yoa  so  and  report  myself  to 
you,  but  I  am  only  at  it  now  after  jrour  letter  has  been  almost  two 
days  with  me.  For  this  morning  I  went  to  preach  at  the  Ameri- 
can Oiapel,  and  after  service  I  met  your  friend  Evart  Wendell, 
who  is  a  very  nice  boy,  and  he  came  home  to  hmdi  with  me;  and 
then  he  wanted  me  to  go  home  with  him  and  see  the  photogn^^hs 
that  he  had  bought,  and  so  the  whole  aftemo<m  got  used  up,  and 
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here  it  is  Sitiidiij  Eveiiuig.  Understand  that  Wendell  eent  his 
hest  loYe  ta  yoOy  whish  I  hereby  give.  I  am  now  back  something 
orer  •  vjeek  here  in  Bedin,  and  my  time  here  draws  to  a  close. 
Jnst  think  •£  its  being  two  months  sinee  we  parted  in  Brussels ! 
Oi  that  time  about  half  has  been  spent  in  Berlin  and  the  rest  in. 
other  parts  of  Germany.  On  the  whole  I  have  been  as  suoeessM 
in  earrying  out  my  rather  vague  plans  as  I  could  anyway  ha^ 
hoped.  I  have  been  only  onlacl^  in  being  rather  too  early  for 
the  nniversities,  which  did  not  begin  their  lectures  till  last  Mon- 
day; so  that  I  have  not  had  much  of  that  sort  of  life,  and  the 
vacation  time  also  prevented  a  good  many  men  whom  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  from  being  at  home.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
found  people  everywhere  most  accessible,  and  although  very  few 
of  the  theologians  speak  English  they  mostly  understand  it,  and 
the  study  I  have  had  here  makes  their  German  quite  intelligible. 
Both  in  such  lectures  as  I  have  heard  here  in  the  last  week  and  in 
the  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  men  in  various  places, 
I  have  found  no  real  difficulty.  In  Halle  and  Heidelberg  and 
Leipsic  I  have  found  interesting  people  and  got  pretty  good  ideas 
of  what  theologians  were  at.  A  thoroughness  of  Exegesis  which 
is  beautiful,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  (Hd  Testament  History  which 
makes  it  very  living,  and  a  rearrangement  of  dogmatic  statements 
in  philosoplucal  systems:  —  these  are  their  great  works.  The 
books  whidi  I  have  read  with  considerable  struggle  are  the  new 
''Life  of  Jesus  "  by  Weiss,  of  Berlin;  the  ''life  of  Luther  "  by 
Kitotlin,  whom  I  saw  at  HaUe,  which  is  the  last  great  work  on  the 
Beformation;  the  "Christian  Belief  and  Morals"  of  Pfleiderer 
of  Berlin ;  and,  above  all,  the  lectures  of  Hermann  Lotze  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  Religion  "  and  on  the  "Foundations  of  Practical 
Philosophy.  '*  Then  I  have  dipped  into  Schleiermacher,  of  whom 
I  knew  nbthing  before*  But  Lotxe  is  the  most  interesting  of  men. 
I  wish  you  would  get  somebody  to  translate  his  "Grundzttge  der 
Beligionsphilosophie,''— somebody  who  knows  German  well.  It 
is  a  little  book,  the  mere  notes  of  one  of  his  students  from  his 
lectures,  which  has  been  published  this  jeut  in  Leipsic.  If  I  knew 
enough  German  to  be  quite  sore  that  I  was  n't  making  him  say 
just  what  he  did  n't  mean  to  I  would  translate  some  of  it  myself, 
for  it  is  full  of  as  tieh  sound  meat  as  any  book  I  ever  read,  and 
with  my  poor  German  kno^edge  I  know  I  have  got  at  the  gist  of 
it*  The  way  that  people  q^eak  of  him  here  is  very  im|»fessive. 
I  have  heard  one  or  two  lectoies  from  his  successes  Zell^,  who 
is  also  an  interesting  man.  It  is  the  joUiest  thing,  this  Univer* 
Sity.  There  it  stands  wide  opoi  and  anybody  can  go  in  to  any 
lecture  that  he  chooses.     I  have  heard  Dillman  and  Weiss  and 
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Ffleiderer,  who  are  the  best  of  the  theological  peojde  here  except 
Darner^  who  is  the  Nestor  of  their  f  acoltyy  but  is  ik>w  very  ill  and 
off  at.  Baden-Baden.  The  city  preacherg»  (d  whom  I  have  seen 
seTeraly  seem  to  be  Tery  earnest  bat  not  rery  inspmng  men.  On 
the  whole  I  feel  as  if  there  were  not  in  Gemaay  just  the  type  of 
man  whom  we  have  in  England  and  Amerieay  •-*  the  veally  spiritual 
rationalist  or  broad  Charchmauy  the  Maurice  or  the  Washburn. 
Their  positive  men  are  dogmatists  and  their  rationalists  are  nega- 
tive.  Such  men  there  must  be  semewhercy  —  successiMrs  of 
Schleiennacher  on  his  best  side,  —  but  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to 
point  them  out,  and  except  in  yague  and  casual  approaches  I  have 
failed  to  find  them.  Outside  of  theology  I  hare  made  soum  very 
pleasant  acquaintances.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Bavon  von 
Bunsen  and  his  family.  He  is  the  sen  of  the  Bunsen  of  many 
bookS)  the  Chevalier,  uid  is  a  very  charming  man,  and  his  house  is 
always  full  of  pleasant  pe^le.  Lately  I  have  seen  something  of 
Hermann  Grimm,  the  translator  of  Emerson,  and  the  author  of 
Goethe's  Life  and  of  Michael  Angelo's.  Then  there  is  a  motft 
hospitable  doctor  (Abbot)  who  has  been  here  for  many  years,  and 
whom  I  knew  whMi  I  was  here  seventeen  yearn  ago,  whom  I  have 
found  a  kind  friend  and  at  whose  house  I  have  seen  lots  of  nice 
people.  All  this  about  my  Berlin  life,  bat  I  hoped  you  would 
care  to  know  what  had  come  of  my  venture.  Now  I  leave  here 
on  Wednesday  for  Dresden,  and  then  Prague  and  Vienna  and  so 
to  Venice,  whence  I  am  bodced  for  the  Poonah,  which  sails  for 
Bombay  on  the  let  of  December. 

Is  your  new  church  coming  on  to  your  satisfaction  ?  How  I 
should  like  to  be  where  I  could  hear  all  about  its  detaila  and 
know  what  all  the  knottypoints  are  which  you  will  have  to  settle. 
Do  get  in  a  bit  of  La  Farge  glass  somewhm.  It  is  too  splendid 
a  chance  to  be  neglected  now  when  you  lunre  such  a  wonderful 
genins  living  at  your  doors  who  may  die  any  day.  The  more  I 
see  of  what  work  in  glass  is  being  dcme  abroad,  the  more  remaik- 
able  his  work  appears.  Just  think  of  Triuty  Church,  Boston, 
being  on  fire  the  other  day!  Do  you  know  young  Peters,  the  son 
of  your  friend  the  Reverend  Doctor  in  New  York,  who  came  to  see 
me  the  other  day  in  Leipsio?  He  seemed  to  be  a  fine  fellow,  an 
enthusiastic  scholar  and  a  wise  broad  Churchman.  Surely,  there 
oug^  to  be  some  place  for  such  a  man  in  some  one  of  our  semi- 
naries. 

To  Professor  A.  V.  G.  AUeo  he  writes,  with  refeienoe  to 
an  article  on  the  ^^Betudssanoe  of  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century:'*  — 
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YiBViEA,  Nmmher  18, 1881 

Mt  deab  AIiUOFi  —  I  have  been  reading  this  evening  your 
article  in  the  ^^Pnneeten  Beview/'  and  before  I  go  to  bed  I  want 
to  tell  joa  how  deeply  I  am  delighted  wilii  it.  Its  great  idea, 
the  distinction  between  the  ese^m-mnndane  and  the  tnfm-miindane 
conceptions  oi  Qod's  revelation,  has  hi^ily  grown  familial  to 
moltitades  of  as  in  their  own  thinking  under  the  half -recognized 
inflaence  of  the  di^osition  of  oar  time.  Little  by  Httle  we  have 
awaked  to  the  knowledge  tiiat  we  had  attained  to  such  a  ridier 
and  worthier  idea  of  oar  relationship  to  6od,  Not  least  among 
the  d^ghts  which  it  has  broaght  has  been  the  sense  of  how  wi^ 
it  belonged  all  the  best,  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the 
homan  mind  in  oar  time,  from  Emerson's  essay  on  the  Oversoal 
to  Darwin's  teaching  of  the  constant  presence  of  live,  creative 
foree  in  natare.  Of  coarse  this  trath,  as  opposed  to  the  Napo* 
Iconic  conception  of  Deity,  verges  toward  Pantheism.  All  the 
Orthodox  ministers  of  Qermany  say  that  Schleiermacher  was  a 
Pantheist,  as  some  Englishmen  say  of  Coleridge.  Bat  it  has 
been  a  great  joy  to  find  how  in  sach  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  Qod  a  noblw  and  realler  sense  of  His  Personality  has  ever 
come. 

All  this  has  been  familiar  to  many  of  as.  Bat  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Christian  thoaght  apon  the  sabjeet,  and  to  show 
that  in  the  knowledge  of  Crod  that  is  true  whidi  the  Alt-Katho- 
liks  have  claimed  so  barrenly  to  be  true  of  Christian  institations, 
that  the  yoangest  is  the  oldest,  and  the  last  the  first,  —  this  j€fa 
have  done  beuitifally  in  yoar  essay.  Henceforth  I  am  an  old 
Greek.  I  wish  that  yon  woald  develop  that  part  of  yoar  Essay, 
the  presence  of  this  better  theology  before  Aogastine,  into  a 
book.     It  woald  be  a  flood  of  light  to  many  seals. 

Bat  I  only  wanted  to  thank  you,  and  to  say  how  glad  I  am  with 
all  my  heart,  away  off  here,  that  yoa  are  teaching  oar  yoongsters 
in  Cambridge.     Qod  bless  yoar  work. 

I  hope  that  yoa  are  all  well  and  happy.     Yoa  onght  to  be. 

In  two  weeks  now  I  am  off  for  India,  hot  I  shall  think  of  yoa 
from  the  Ends  of  the  Earth. 

With  best  remembrances  to  yoar  wife  and  boys. 
Ever  yoar  friend, 

Phillipb  Bbooks. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  Phillips  Brooks 
was  impressed  by  Lotse's  philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  in 
his  youth  it  was  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  which  infla- 
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eboed  lum.  For  the  abstractionB  of  speoulatiTe  tiiouglit  he 
' iek  no  attraotioa.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  made 
any  effort  to  understand  the  puipose  of  Hegel,  though  one 
BOinetimes  encounters  in  his  sermons  thoughts  which  are  aldn 
to  those  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  But  they  may  have  an 
independent  origin.  There  are  also  traces  in  his  sermons  of 
the  influence  of  Plato,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the  text,  ^^See 
•that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to 
thee  in  the  mount "  (Hebrews  viii.  6).  ^  On  this  sermon, 
which  was  preached  in  England,  at  old  Boston  and  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  Savoy,  an  English  clergyman  remarked  to  him 
that  it  was  not  what  was  wanted  in  England.  The  influence 
of  XiotsBe^  was  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  intellectual 
iormula!  at  any  moment  was  adequate  iot  the  full  and  final 
expreMida  of  the  content  of  human  Sbul,  of  human  faith  and 
bdief  •  That  one  did  not  come  to  the  truth  solely  by  the  in- 
tellectual process  had  always  been  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of 
Phillips  Brooks.  But  in  the  first  stages  of  his  development, 
he  has  assigned  the  lead  to  the  reason.  In  his  lectures  at 
Yale  College  on  the  ^^  Teaching  of  Beligion  "  he  had  assumed 
that  truth  came  first  to  the  reason,  then  from  the  reason  to 
the  feelings,  and  finally  from  the  feelings  to  the  will.  In 
some  degree  that  had  been  the  law  of  his  own  growth.  His 
temperament  was  predominantly  intellectual,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry  this  tendency  was  prominent  in 
his  preaching.  But  as  he  passed  through  the  struggle  of  the 
seventies,  he  found  more  and  more  that  men  must  believe 
through  the  cognitive  power  of  the  feeling, — those  deeper 
instincts  of  the  human  constitution  which  do  not  originate  so 
much  in  the  mind  as  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  experience  of 
life.  With  this  growing  tendency  in  himself,  he  found  Lotze 
in  harmony,  as  also  in  another  direction  which  he  was  fore- 
casting, that  the  reason  had  been  given  a  predominance  in 
modern  philosophy  which  obscured  or  subordinated  the  mighty 
function  of  the  human  will. 

While  Phillips  Brooks  was  in  Germany  he  seems  to  have 
been  profoundly  moved  by  the  intellectual  environment.     It 

^  Gf  .  Sermoni,  toL  iH. 
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wag  a  time  widi  him  ol  most  intense  aetiyity,  afieeting  the 
whole  man,  as  be  was  engaged  in  translating  into  teima  of 
life  the  thoughts  with  whieh  his  mind  was  teeming.  He 
appears  as  reviewing  his  experience,  religions  and  inteUeo- 
tual,  in  the  light  of  a  more  satisfactory  philosophy.  He  en- 
ters  in  his  journal  a  series  of  connected  statements  regaid- 
ing  his  religions  beliefs,  prefacing  it  with  the  words:  ^I 
want  to  try  to  draw  out  in  order  and  connection  those  per- 
sonal convictions  about  religious  truth  which  have  slowlf 
and  separately  taken  shape  in  my  mind."  The  papar  was  not 
exhaustive,  and  as  these  words  quoted  indicate,  it  wa^  the 
working  of  his  individual  experience  which  he  was  seeking 
to  trace.  Upon  this  point  something  remains  to  be  said  in 
another  chapter.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  how  bis  mind 
assumes  a  devotional  tone  in  dealing  with  tfaeolqgioal  pro* 
blems.  To  this  beautiful  and  impressive  paper,  the  reader 
will  now  turn  :  ■— 

1.    OOD. 

Man  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  idea  of  God  by  any  conseioos 
process.  All  conscious  processes  appear  to  be  either  the  subse- 
qaent  analysis  el  what  1ms  gone  on  ahready  unconsciously,  or  else 
the  support  which  study  and  thought  bring  to  a  conviction  whidi 
already  exists  on  other  grounds ;  very  much  as  the  filial  inqmlse 
or  instinct  finds  itself  supported  hy  many  considerations  of  hnman 
nature  and  society,  but  was  not  viade  by  any  of  them.^ 

If  we  look  into  this  first  idea  of  God,  which  seems  self -bom,  a 
direct  impulse  of  the  heart  of  man,  its  origin,  I  think,  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  a  transference  by  man  to  the  universe  of  that  one 
sole  primal  cause  of  whieh  he  has  any  knowledge,  which  is  will* 
This  is  a  very  simple  transference  and  is  made  almost  uncon- 
sciously. Man  finds  only  one  stopping  place  in  tracing  back  the 
claim  of  cause  and  effect  in  bis  own  activity.  That  stopping 
place  is  in  what  seems  to  him  to  be  truly  an  uncaused  cause.. 
When,  then,  he  pictures  to  himself  the  stopping  place  of  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  greater  world  of  active  life,  then,  too,' 
he  thinks  that  at  the  beginning  must  lie  will. 

This  seems  to  be  to  man  a  supposition  to  be  verified  by  ezpeti* 

^  AUe  Beweue  tind  Wot  ReehtfertigiingigTliiide  fttr  Qmeren  Glaoben  uiid 
fib  die  bettimmte  Art,  fai  irelober  wir  dies  hSehtte  Prinotp  meinen 
Lotxe,  ChrundMUgt  <2er  Rdiginn^iUmpkie^  {  5. 
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enee.  Qod  is  ftnt  to  the  world,  and  to  some  extent  to  ereiy  man 
»  Working  Hypothesis.  It  is  in  the  waj  in  whieh  this  working 
hypothesis  seems  to  meet,  and  abimdantly  eorer,  all  lAie  erents  of 
life  and  conditions  of  the  world,  that  man  finds  himself  jnstiied 
in  accepting  it  as  trae. 

Of  course  for  every  indiyidoal  tliis  process  is  not  merdy  in 
large  part  nnconscioos,  hot  it  is  also  complicated  with  tradMon. 
Eadi  man  receiyes  the  reiolt  of  the  process  as  it  has  gone  <m  in 
the  minds  of  men  hef ore  him,  and  often  it  is  by  the  greater  of 
less  tendency  to  traditionalism  (that  is,  to  Hke  acceptance  of  ^ 
testimony  of  prerioos  men)  which  is  in  dilleient  men's  disposi- 
tions that  they  are  led  to  adhere  to  or  react  from  the  witness 
whidi  tAoB  process  bears  to  the  existence  of  God  in  their  own 
minds.  ^ 

We  most  not  understand  irtS  too  narrowly.  It  includes  the 
whole  creative  force  in  which  tiiere  is  an  riemrat  of  affection  and 
desire,  and  so  this  testimony  is  not  distinct  from,  but  indudee,  the 
impulse  which  man  feds  to  beliere  in  a  God,  because  he  craves  to 
be  loved  and  to  have  some  interested  purpose  outside  of  himsdf 
governing  his  creation  and  his  life. 

2.    BEVELATI(»r. 

How  does  such  an  Idea  of  man  arriving  at  the  Idea  of  God  by 
the  examination  of  himself  affect  the  doctrine  of  a  Revelation? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  Doctrine  of  Revelation.  When  man 
has  thus  reached  the  Idea  of  God  he  adds  almost  of  necessity  the 
notion  that  God  meant  that  he  should  reach  it.  God's  first  revela- 
tion of  Himself  must  be  in  human  nature  itsdf .  All  other  kinds 
of  revelation  would  be  usdess  unless  this  lay  behind  them  sill. 
Thmre  is  here  the  first  appearance  of  the  tmtii  that  man  is  Iih6 
Child  of  God.  Both  the  wish  and  the  possibility  of  God  to  show 
fiUmself  to  man  in  man's  own  nature  are  involved  in  the  Idea  of 
Cluldship.  To  no  being  but  a  child  oouM  such  a  revelation  from 
the  Father  come. 

The  traditional  element,  of  which  I  spoke,  makes  the  access 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  seem  all  the  more  a  revelation.  God 
seems  to  the  man  to  have  been  using  not  merely  this  man's  own 
self,  but  the  selves  of  other  men  and  the  great  self  of  humanity, 
to  make  Himself  known  to  this  one  of  his  diildren. 

But  with  this  first  revelation  (which  is  often  not  called  a  Beve- 

^  Ln  Gegentheil  hat  das  nligifiw  GelliU  immer  die  ^agpamnn  LtHk^  dis  nir 
lUtthmln]^  flmr  Sellgkeit  an  audi*  Wmsb  diingt,  ala  das  Motiv  d«r  SokSp- 
twag  angMehen.    LotM,  {  62. 
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k^ioiiy  bat  if  spoken  oU  by  wij  of  conlaratt,  as  a  part  of  natural 
religion^  —  an  unreal  distinction)  then  the  expectation  of  other 
feyelations  immediately  follows.  Man  cannot  think  of  God  ex- 
isting  and  creating  him  withoat  thinking  also  of  God  making  some 
effort  to  communicate  with  His  creatnre. 

The  result  is  a  searching  eoriosity  to  find  God's  conmmnication, 
irhich,  whatever  fantastic  form  it  takes,  is  still  valuable  as  testi- 
fying to  the  fundamental  conviction  of  nuin  that  there  is  a  God 
and  that  He  will  speak.  It  takes  form  in  the  belief  in  Visions, 
Oracles,  divinely  written  Bibles,  and  more  vaguely  in  an  undefined 
idea  that  at  the  origin  of  human  life  God  must  have  said,  in  some 
iway,  things  to  man  of  which  man  has  preserved  the  tradition* 

llie  degree  of  truth  in  each  one  of  these  is  a  separable  question 
from  the  fact  of  a  truth  being  resident  in  them  as  a  whole.  In 
this,  most  religious  men,  however  they  may  hesitate  about  each 
particular  Vision  or  Bible,  are  always  tending  to  believe. 

Still  in  close  association  with  what  I  said  about  man's  finding 
God's  first  witness  in  himself  (i.  e.,  in  man),  there  is  always  a 
half  •consciousness  that  it  must  be  in  human  Itfe  that  the  truest 
and  fullest  and  deepest  revelation  of  God  is  given.  No  other 
paper  is  fit  to  hold  tiiat  awful  writing.  Hence  idl  great  religions, 
however  they  may  rely  upon  their  sacred  books,  have  also  their 
sacred  many  their  Prophet  or  Saint,  in  whom  God  is  supremely 
ihown. 

This  comes  to  its  completeness  in  Cihristianity. 

3.    CHRIST. 

The  Principle  q{  C!hristianity  is  that  God  was  in  Christ.  Not 
^  revelation  l^  a  Bookj  bat  by  a  Being.  This  the  point  to  whi^h 
all  disturbances  of  literal  faiUi  in  the  Book  are  tending,  and  so  in 
this  there  is  no  tendency  to  deny  or  to  depreciate  the  true  human- 
ity of  Jesus,  but  rather  a  necessity  of  exalting  and  emphasiting  it» 

"Die  Fa8$ibilU}f  of  such  supreme  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus 
must  lie  in  the  essential  nearness  of  humanity  to  Divinity.  Such 
revelation  in  a  person  could  not  take  place  in  any  person  which 
did  not  thus  naturally  belong  with  God. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  much  in  the  lives 
of  the  best  men  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  life  of  Je- 
sus. In  them,  too,  there  is  the  capacity  to  manifest  God.  In 
them,  too,  God  is  endeavoring  to  numifest  Himself.  Here  is  the 
true  key  to  the  inspiration  of  Thinkers,  Poets,  and  Saints. 

And  this  has  been  always  and  everywhere,  so  that  Religion  has 
been  in  all  times  and  places.    What  we  call  the  heathen  religions 
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«re  tiuu  real  aUenoices  of  God.  After  man  hai  patted  b^oiid 
mere  fear  and  the  adoration  of  Power  in  the  f ormt  whieh  teemed 
to  him  to  repretent  it  (at,  for  inttanoe,  the  heavenly  hodiet),  wher« 
ever  he  hat  tried  to  oome  into  the  gemtine  eompanionthip  and 
communion  of  a  Great  Father,  there  hat  heen  a  yition  of  the 
tame  tmih  which  hecame  completely  manif  etted  in  the  IncanuK 
tion.  Therefore  we  oo^t  to  welcome  and  not  ditparage  ererj 
reeemhiance  hetween  heathen  rdigiont  and  oar  own,  and  find  in 
them  the  point  of  approach  to  heathen  mindtw  Qmtt  certainly: 
it  to  be  thought  of,  not  primarily  at  a  revelation  of  God't  will  or 
intended  vxty^  but  at  a  revelation  of  God't  character. 

Thit  doet  not  do  away  with  the  separateness  of  Jetnt,  bat  only 
thowt  the  way  in  which  Hit  teparate  Hfe  becomet  a  pottibility. 
Hit  teemini^y  contradictory  name,  the  ^only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,"  teemt  to  contain  thit  double  idea  of  the  nniqaenett  of 
Hit  life  and  at  the  tame  time  itt  being  the  contammation  of  the 
life  of  man.  The  tettimony  to  itt  nniqaenett  it  in  Hit  own  wordt 
at  hittorically  recorded  (of  which  I  will  tpeak  later  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  Bible)  and  in  the  tolitary  ttrength  of  Hit  inflnence. 

Hit  miraclet  are  to  at  not  to  moch  the  proofi  of  the  teparate- 
nett  and  taperiority  of  Hit  life  (whatever  they  may  have  been  to 
hit  contemporariet),  at  they  are  the  nataral  and  altogether  to*be- 
expected  utterancet  <^  it  in  itt  reaction  npon  the  material  world. 
Snppoting  each  a  tpecial  pretence  of  God  in  any  homan  life,  it 
wocdd  teem  altogether  Likely  that  that  life  woold  have  a  peealiar 
relation  to  natnre,  perhapt  a  peealiar  mode  of  entrance  on  the 
mortal  career  and  a  peealiar  mode  of  departure  from  it,  at  well 
at  peculiar  power  over  it  during  tike  intervening  yeart.  That  the 
quettion  of  Chritt't  miraclet  becomet  purely  an  open  quettion  of 
hittorical  evidence. 

In  thit  view  the  higher  poww  over  natare  which  belongt  ta 
man  at  God't  utterance  in  the  world,  compared  with  the  lower 
power  over  nature  which  the  brutet  pottett,  it  alto  of  the  nature 
of  miracle.  The  recognition  on  oar  part  of  the  meant  and  pro* 
cettet  of  the  ezercite  of  that  power  teemt  not  to  change  the 
natare  of  the  cate,  and  the  miraclet  ateribed  to  other  men  than 
Jetut  (uting  the  word  ^'miracle  "  in  itt  ordinary  tente)  become  the( 
natural  exprettion  of  God't  tuperior  life  in  them  and  are  alto 
pure  quettiont  of  hittory.  There  it  no  antecedent  pretumption 
againtt  their  truth.  The  tupematural  it  only  the  manifettation 
of  a  hi^er  nature  and  to  it  natural. 

Hence,  abo,  no  man  who  believet  in  them  can  reasonably  d^y 
the  pottibility  of  pretemt  mixadee. 

I  cannot  but  think  alto  that  the  whole  pretent  tendeney  of 
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jhymui  seienee,  which^  wifb  its  theories  of  evolation,  dwells  upon 
the  presence  in  the  world  of  nature  of  a  eontinuallj  active  forma- 
tiye  force,  is  in  the  line  of  Christianity*  CSirist  not  merelj  tanght 
that  the  divine  Power  was  always  at  work  in  the  world.  He  wcti 
Himself  that  presMit  aetive  divine  power,  and  so,  in  some  senee, 
not  merely  made  miracles  seem  oeoasionally  possible,  hat  made  all 
events  seem  miracolons,  which  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  idea  of 
the  miraealoiis  any  more  than  the  flooding  of  the  world  witii  sui- 
shine  is  an  extinction  of  the  son. 


4.    PBAYBB. 

.  Hie  revelati<m  in  Christ  of  the  intrinsic  relationship  of  man  to 
God  furnishes  the  tme  ground  for  the  Idea  of  prayer,  the  presence 
of  prajrer  outside  of  Christian  inflnence  being,  as  in  the  other 
points  mentioned  before,  an  indication  that  the  essential  trath  of 
Christianity  is  everywhere  present  in  the  world.  Prayer,  as 
Omst,  not  merely  by  His  practice  and  precept,  bat  by  His  nature, 
makes  it  known  to  as  is  the  entire  expression  of  loving  and  depend- 
ent sonship,  —  the  complete  resting  of  the  life  of  man  apon  the 
life  of  God,  of  tiie  child  apon  the  Patiier.  While  Petition  will 
be  certainly  included  in  the  utterance  of  this,  it  will  not  be 
Imtited  to  petition.  Confidence,  love,  sympathy,  thankfulness, 
all  will  be  part  of  Prayer.  And  when  Petition  comes  it  never 
will  be  absolute,  but  alwajrs  conditioned  on  the  higher  knowledge 
and  comjdete  love  of  the  Father  to  whom  the  Prayer  is  offered. 
See  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '"Thy  will  be  done,"  and  the  Prayer  in 
Gethsemane,  idiich  is  the  pattern  of  all  petitions. 

In  this  view  the  so-called  ^difficulties  of  prayer  "  by  no  means 
disi^pear,  but  are  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  difficulties  of 
uoral  life  in  general.  They  are  not  involved  in  any  relation  of 
s  subordinate  to  a  saperior  will,  one  woridng  within  the  other. 
They  do  not  make  prayer  impossible  or  unmeaning  any  more  than 
the  difficulties  of  free-willed  life  make  choice  and  action  impos- 
sibilities or  fictions. 

The  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Prayer  and  of  its  efficacy  must 
lie  net  in  our  recognition  of  its  specific  answer,  but  in  our  assur- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

5.    ATONKMSNT. 


Of  slieh  m  revelation  of  God  in  m  hman  life  what  should  we 
say  beforehand  would  be  the  vesalts?  First,  Saffering  to  the 
Humanity  in  which  the  Bevdatioa  is  made;  and  second,  Becon- 
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eiliation  or  assertion  and  estaUishment  of  tfaa  essential  oneness 
between  Grod  and  man.  The  first  of  these  is  aoeidental,  belonging 
to  the  special  circunstanoe  of  banian  sin  in  the  midst  of  whieh 
the  Revelation  most  be  made.  In  a  pare,  though  imperfect  hn- 
manity^  the  Revelation  by  Incarnation  nu^g^t  be  paiidess.  The 
second  resolt  is  essential,  and  mnst  come  nnder  whatever  circom- 
stanoea  God  thus  showed  Himself  to  man. 

In  other  words  Atonement  by  suffering  is  the  Resolt  of  the 
Ineamataon  ;  Atonem^t  being  the  necessaij  and  Suffering  the 
incidental  element  of  that  result. 

Bot  Sacrifice  is  an  essential  element,  for  Sacrifice  truly  signifies 
here  the  consecration  of  human  nature  to  its  highest  use  and 
utterance,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  thovght  of  pain. 
It  is  not  the  destruction  but  the  fulfilment  of  human  life^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  human  life  Oxom  consecrated  and  fulfiUed  is  the 
same  in  us  as  in  Jesus,  and  inasmuch  as  His  consecration  and  fol- 
filment  of  it  makes  morally  possible  for  us  the  same  consecration 
and  fulfilment  of  it  which  He  achieved,  therefore  His  Atonement 
and  His  sacrifice,  and  incidentally  His  suffering,  become  vicarious. 

It  is  not  that  they  make  unneeefsaryt  but  that  they  make  po8» 
aible  and  successful  in  us  the  same  processes  which  were  perfect 
in  Him. 

.  The  Vicariousness  of  Jesus  is  of  the  same  sert  with  and  has  its 
^stant  r^)etitions  and  illustrations  in  the  Sacrifices  by  which  the 
men  in  whom  God  is  most  revealed  open  for  other  men  the  way  to 
God  and  the  divine  life. 

6.    THE   BIBLE. 

.  If  the  true  revelation  of  God  is  in  Christ,  the  Bible  is  not  pro- 
peril"  a  Revelation,  but  the  History  of  a  Revelation.  This  is  not 
only  a  Fact  but  a  necessity,  for  a  Person  cannot  be  revealed  in  a 
Book,  but  mnst  find  revelation,  if  at  all,  in  a  Person. 

The  centre  and  core  of  the  Bible  must  therefore  be  the  Gospels 
as  the  Story  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  them 
to  be  other  than  the  natural  records  of  the  events  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  they  appear  up<m  their  face  to  be.  The  critical  dis- 
cussion of  them  has  in  the  larger  part  confirmed  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity.  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  sufficient  claims  to  be 
accepted  as  the  work  of  John;  but  even  if  that  were  doubtful  th^ 
would  be  abundant  authority  in  it  as  issniiq^  very  early  from  the 
Qiureli's  consciousness  and  tradition  and  holding  the  Churches 
loyallj  of  faith. 

The  course  of  our  thought  with  reference  to  the  Gospels  is  this: 
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(1)  Tbey  aet  before  nt  tlie  chanuster  of  Jesna  in  such  waj  as 
demands  our  supreme  honor  for  His  knowledge  and  His  tmthfid- 
ness.  (2)  Then  i^pof»  His  awn  ward  we  accept  His  higgler  claims; 
there  being,  as  I  have  already  said  in  i^ieaking  of  Him,  no  ante* 
cedent  impossibility  or  eren  contrary  presumption. 

The  Epistles  have  their  natural  value  as  the  commentaij  of 
those  most  likely  to  know  the  mind  of  Christ,  or  what  He  was 
and  did  and  said. 

The  Old  Testament  gets  its  value  from  the  New.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  world  for  Christ.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  this  story  there  is  brought  together  the  whole 
literature  of  the  very  peculiar  nation  in  whose  midst  He  came. 
That  literature  ixmsists  of  History,  Poetry,  Biography,  'EmKjf 
and  Discourse.  It  was  formed  under  the  same  laws  under  which 
all  literature  is  formed,  only  made  peculiar  by  the  facts  that  (1) 
the  Jewawere  under  special  divine  training  for  a  peculiar  pur- 
pose, and  Uiat  knowing  this  fact  themselves  tiiey  were  (2)  very 
careful  of  their  national  Records,  and  (3)  very  anxious  to  find 
signs  of  the  divine  interposition  in  their  affairs. 

There  is  in  these  facts  nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  the 
Bible  of  mistakes  or  misconceptions;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  certain  great  tendencies  (e.  g.,  love 
of  the  miraculous)  will  distort  special  facts,  while  the  great  spirit- 
ual current  of  the  story  will  be  preserved  more  faithfully  than 
that  of  any  other  ancient  history. 

Inspiration  is  primarily  in  the  events  with  which  the  BiUe 
deals;  secondarily  in  the  nature  of  the  Bible  writers;  only 
through  these  in  their  literal  words.  It  was  a  noble  story  told 
by  noble  men.  So  comes  the  nobleness  of  the  narrative.  The 
Bible  claims  nothing  else  for  itself.  We  must  not  give  it  quali- 
ties which  simply  seem  to  us  necessary.  It  is  the  word  of  Grod, 
speaking  not  through  passive  trumpets,  but  throu^  living  History 
and  acting  characters. 

7.    MORAL   LIFE. 

Taking  the  Bible  thus,  not  as  a  series  of  oracles  but  as  the 
utterance  to  the  world  of  the  Bevelati<m  of  God  in  Christ,  its 
treatment  of  man's  moral  condition  and  hope  is  clear. 

Its  great  characteristic  is  that  it  is  positive  and  not  negative* 
The  Idea  of  Jesus  is  <rf  a  true  personal  moral  life  far  every  mauy 
which  belongs  to  every  ncian  as  the  son  of  Ood,  to  which  by  his' 
deepest  nature  every  man  tends,  from  which  sin  hinders  him,  into 
which  he  is  to  be  set  free.     It  is  tiie  need  that  every  man  should 
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thus  fulfil  his  own  trae  life  which  makes  the  ohligation,  and  must 
ultimately  make  for  every  man  the  attractiveness,  of  duty. 

While  this  is  the  distiiietive  New  Testament  Idea  of  Duty,  the 
other  Ideas  of  Duty  have  tiieir  true  place.  Always  ''mere  moral- 
ity," as  it  used  to  he  called,  is  included  and  involved,  not  set 
aside  by  the  GospeL  Such  motives  as  the  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  the  honorable  gratitude  to  God,  the  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  humanity,  the  instinctive  sense  of  the  beauty  of  con- 
forming to  the  moral  law,  are  freely  used  to  surround  and  sustain 
the  central  motive  which  comee  of  the  soul's  revealed  possibilities. 
Indeed  some  of  these  motives  may  be  considered  only  as  other 
forms  of  this  motive. 

The  entrance  into  this  deeper  consciousness  and  into  the  motive 
power  which  it  exercises  is  Regeneration,  the  nsw  Birth,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  time,  but  witii  reference  also  to  pro- 
foundness. Because  man  has  something  sinful  to  cast  away  in 
order  to  enter  this  higher  life,  therefore  Regeneration  must  begin 
witii  Repentance.  But  that  is  an  incident.  It  is  not  essential 
to  the  idea.  A  man  simply  imperfect  and  not  sinful  would  still 
have  to  be  bom  again. 

The  presentation  of  sin  as  guilt,  of  release  as  forgiveness,  of 
consequence  as  punishment,  have  their  true  meaning  as  the  most 
personal  expressions  of  man's  moral  condition  as  always  measured 
by,  and  man's  moral  changes  as  always  dependent  upon,  Grod. 

8.    FEB80NALITY. 

Christ's  whole  conception  of  life  is  Personal.  Every  man  is  a 
true  and  distinct  will  and  nature.  There  is  no  shadow  of  Pan- 
theism or  Fate  in  His  teaching.  It  is  the  union  of  this  clear 
sense  of  personality  with  the  fd^  declaration  of  God's  all-pervad- 
ing life  which  makes  the  greatest  wonder  and  power  of  His  life 
and  doctrine.  It  is  put  forth  in  His  teaching  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Here  is  the  strong  irreconcilable  issue  of  Christianity 
and  Buddhism. 

This  personality  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  moral  religion,  and  not  a  system  of  ideas  or  a  condition  of 
feeling.  It  is  in  moral  life,  in  responsibility  and  duty,  in  per- 
sonal attainment  of  character  and  personal  suffering  f ot  sin,  that 
personality  becomes  dear. 

We  want  to  be  very  dear,  in  speaking  of  Christianity,  about  the 
real  meaning  of  Salvation.  Only  when  it  means  tiie  release  from 
sin  and  the  attainment  to  holy  personal  oharaeter  does  it  keep  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  is  personality. 

VOL.U 
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9.    XHB  GHUBCH. 

The  straggle  of  man  for  personal  ebaraeter  directly  and  con- 
setonsly  pforsaed  most  to  some  extent  defeat  itself.  It  must  be- 
eome  self-oonscions  and  selfish.  Men's  social  relations  giTing  birth 
to  constant  duties  are  proTided  for  the  training  of  character  in 
sdf-sacnfice  and  self-forgetfolness.  Man  forgets  even  to  qaestion 
about  his  own  growth  in  goodness  while  he  serves  the  soids  c<m- 
nected  with  him  and  the  great  whole  of  humanity. 

Although  society  gets  its  ralue  hcfpk  the  indiyiduals  of  which 
it  is  composed  and  has  no  existence  apart  from  them,  yet  as  made 
up  of  them  it  is  capable  of  being  conceived  of  as  a  Being,  with 
duties,  with  rights,  with  character,  able  to  be  developed  indefi- 
nitely in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

It  is  this  ideal  society  which  Christ  contemplates  when  he 
established  the  Christian  Church.  In  other  words  the  Church  is 
simply  the  Ideal  world.  A  perfect  church  would  be  a  perfect 
world.  The  church  is  imperfect  so  long  as  it  is  not  coterminous 
with  the  world. 

The  church  therefore  possesses  no  real  existence  or  character 
except  tiiose  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it. 

The  sacraments  in  their  largest  view  are  human  rites,  that  is, 
they  indicate  the  universal  facts  of  humanity. 

Baptism  is  the  declaration  of  the  universal  Fact  of  the  Sonship 
of  man  to  God. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  declaration  of  the  universal  fact  of 
man's  dependence  upon  God  for  supply  of  life.  It  is  associated 
with  tiie  death  of  Jesus  because  in  that,  as  I  said,  the  truth  of 
God  giving  himself  to  man  found  its  compktest  manifestaticm. 

10.    DEATH. 

The  soul  which  has  lived  in  society  passes  tbongh  death  alcme. 
Deat^  is  the  point  where  it  is  reminded  of  its  individuality  and 
where  the  points  of  its  life  in  society  are  gathered  up.  TbiB  is 
tiie  real  criticalness  of  Death,  the  way  in  which  it  becomes  proper 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  Judgment  Time  and  of  the  period  whidi  pre- 
cedes it  as  Ihrobation. 

Tlie  continuance  of  life  thircugh  death  is  the  natural  assump- 
tion of  humanity,  conscious  in  itself  of  somelliing  which  the  appar- 
eaily  wholly  physical  phenomenon  of  Death  seems  not  to  touch. 
Man  believes  in  continued  existence  because  die  burden  of  proof 
seems  to  him  to  be  upon  the  other  side  and  no  one  has  proved 
that  death  ends  all. 
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AMording  to  the  strength  luod  clewmeM  of  the  senae  of  penon- 
ality  will  be  the  strength  and  clearness  of  men's  belief  in  Immor- 
taHty. 

The  ordinary  argument  for  ivunortality,  like  that  drawn  fiom 
the  need  of  moral  adjustments,  of  the  need  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, never  could  create  the  Faith.  They  are  only  its  occasional 
helpers  in  its  weaker  moments. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  has  power  in  assuring  our  resurrec- 
tion, in  the  fact  that  it  confirms  and  illustrates  that  expectatioB 
which  the  conscioumess  el  our  own  personality  had  produced. 
.  Here,  as  in  other  case^,  the  sense  of  our  own  personality  in 
some  weak  times  will  resort  to  and  rest  upon  the  sense  of  individ- 
ual personal  life  which  is  strong  in  other  men,  and  which,  as  I 
said,  was  supremely  asserted  first  in  Christ's  own  self-conscious- 
ness, and  then  in  the  way  in  which  He  treated  the  lives  of  other 
men.  This  is  one  ol  Uie  deepest  ways  in  which  He  ^  brought 
life  and  Immortality  to  light.'' 

11.  STBRdnrv. 

The  more  natural  Death  seems  the  more  truly  the  world  beyond 
Death  will  seem  to  be  one  with  the  life  on  this  side  of  it.  Clurist, 
therefore,  in  redeeming  Death  (which  we  must  remember  was  a 
trae  redemption  or  bringing  it  back  to  its  ideal  self)  redeemed 
also  Eternity* 

At  the  same  time,  death,  while  not  the  end  of  life,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  significant  event  in  life,  and  tiierefore  there  may 
well  be  a  criticalness  in  it  which  will  make  it  a  true  time  of 
Judgment. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  logically  denying  the  eternal  continu- 
ance of  sin  and  suffering.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  continnanee 
forever  of  free  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possibility  of  asserting  it,  for 
that,  too,  assumes  a  determination  of  men's  free  wills  whLch  has 
not  yet  been  made  and  which  nobody  can  know. 

lliis  life  is  probationary,  but  only  as  every  period  of  existence 
is  probationary  with  reference  to  the  times  which  follow  it.  It 
is  not  ended  in  a  fixed  decree,  but  in  a  more  stropgly  assured 
character. 

Heaven  is  the  soul  finding  its  own  perfect  personality  in  God. 

The  activity  of  the  Etenud  life  must  be  intense.  Stated  phi- 
losophically, it  will  be  the  soul  working  without  resistance  or  re- 
luctance in  perfect  harmony  witii  its  surroundings.  Stated  reli- 
giously, it  will  be  the  child  reconoiled  in  perfect  love  to  the 
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Father  and  serving  Him  in  tiie  delight  of  love  foreyer.     ^  Which 
hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  tiie  soul,  sure  and  steadfast  I" 

The  strong  undereorrent  of  Phillips  Brooks's  life  during 
the  year  abroad  was  religious.  Natural  soenery,  art,  architec- 
ture, historical  monuments  and  inscriptions,  everything  relat- 
ing to  famous  men,  the  customs  and  manners  of  people,  tiie 
course  of  ordinary  life  —  in  these  he  was  deeply  interested. 
But  beneath  them  all  he  was  seeking  for  the  spiritual  mean* 
ing  of  human  existence  in  tiiis  world.  He  took  the  opportu- 
nity which  his  leisure  gave  him  to  study  the  life  of  Luther, 
visiting  every  spot  connected  with  his  career.  He  made 
himself  the  possessor  of  many  of  the  original  editions  of  the 
great  reformer's  writings,  surprised  to  find  that  they  could 
be  bought  so  cheaply.  Kost^'s  ^^Martin  Luther,"  which 
had  just  appeared,  was  eagerly  read.  Next  to  Luther  in 
his  admiration  stood  Goethe.  He  studied  the  Second  Part 
of  Faust,  and  witnessed  an  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  the 
theatre,  which  he  pronounces  a  failure.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  Lessing.  He  had  long  been  familiar  vrith  Les- 
sing's  ideas  regarding  the  education  of  the  human  race,  but 
he  now  gave  himself  up  to  a  thorough  study  of  that  most 
suggestive  work,  ^'Die  Erzidinng  des  Mensohengeschlechts," 
writing  out  in  his  note-book  an  abstract  of  each  one  ci  its 
paragraphs. 

Much  of  his  time  was  given  to  writing  in  his  note-book  the 
thoughts  with  which  his  soul  was  glowing  or  the  impressions 
he  was  receiving.  Not  for  many  years  had  he  done  such 
systematic  work  in  recording  what  passed  through  his  mind. 

The  lateral  and  terminal  moraine,  —  that  refuse  of  miscon- 
oeption,  superstition,  etc.,  which  an  old  institution  or  faith  throws 
off  on  its  sides  as  it  moves  while  it  is  still  living,  and  that  winch 
it  leaves  as  refuse  at  the  end  after  it  has  exbuisted  itself  and 
perished. 

The  heaven  of  Truth  lier  deep  and  broad  and  still, 

And  while  I  gaze  into  it,  lo,  I  see 
Some  human  thought,  instinct  with  human  will, 

Gather  fvom  out  its  deep  serenity. 
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Awhile  it  hoven,  changesi  glows,  and  fades, 

Tlien  rolls  away;  and  where  it  used  to  be 
Naught  bat  the  heaTen  of  Tmtii  from  which  it  rose 

Looks  down  upon  me  deep  and  broad  and  free. 
So  have  I  seen,  shaped  in  the  noontide  bine, 

A  floating  cload  attain  to  gradual  birth, 
And  then,  absorbed  in  that  from  which  it  grew. 

Leave  onlj  the  great  Sky  which  domes  the  earth. 
What  are  men's  systems,  tiiooghts,  and  hi^  debates 

But  doods  which  Tmtii  creates  and  nncreates? 

Standing  in  the  clond  and  seeing  the  dew  upon  the  mountain 
tops  in  front  of  as. 

The  sad  story  of  the  earnest  minister  who  went  to  give  himself 
to  stody  so  that  he  might  be  more  asefnl.  And  as  he  learned 
more  and  more  his  faith  more  and  more  decayed,  until  at  last  he 
was  a  learned  skeptic,  and  knew  himself  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  vessel  in  filling  it  with,  its  true  wine.  The  awful  dilemmas 
which  his  life  must  have  presented  to  his  mind. 

The  truth  and  value  of  George  Eliot's  remark  in  ''Bomola," 
apropos  of  Savonarola,  that  it  is  not  always  the  strongest  spirits 
of  a  time  who  are  most  free  from  its  superstitions.  The  illus- 
trations in  one's  own  time. 

^Show  tikj  servants  thy  work  and  their  children  thy  glory " 
Psalm  xc.  16  (Prayer  Book  version).  One  generation  doing  a 
piece  of  the  work  of  Gk>d,  and  the  next  generation  seeing  how 
splendid  it  u. 

The  day  returns,  and  street  and  lane 
Throb  witii  the  human  life  again; 
As  if  one  poured  the  rich,  red  wine 
Ln  the  dull  glass  and  made  it  shine. 

The  mosaic  work,  whose  pieces  being  long  they  can  cut  the 
mass  across  at  various  points  and  find  the  same  figcure  or  face  less 
a  quarter  in  sixe,  but  keeping  the  same  expression.  So  perhaps 
of  various  ages  in  history. 

^Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 
The  answer  of  Christ.  The  cry  of  dissatisfied  men  who  <»ily  need 
more  impulse  and  ''go "  for  a  complete  change  of  thoughts  and 
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principles;   when   irfiftt   thej  want  is  only  to  pat  to  use  more 
conscientioQBlj  and  yigoronsly  what  they  have. 

In  Schiller's  ''Wilhelm  Tell,''  when  Gessler's  cap  is  on  the 
pole  the  priest  comes  with  the  host  and  stands  heside  the  pole,  and 
the  people  how  themselves  down  to  that  and  so  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  disobedience. 

As  the  one  test  of  a  well-tied  knot  is  that  it  shall  be  so  tied 
that  the  more  the  strain  is  pat  upon  it  the  stronger  it  holds. 

As  when  yon  fling  year  window  open  on  the  crowded  street  it 
seems  as  if  the  noises  then  b^;an. 

The  way  yon  sit  in  a  great  sqaare  in  some  foreign  town  (Erfurt) 
and  see  the  monoment  of  some  dead  local  hero,  bat  do  not  care  to 
go  and  examine  it,  sore  that  yoa  would  know  nothing  about  him ; 
bat  yet  you  get  a  clear  and  deep  and  pleasant  feeling  of  past  life 
and  history  from  it  all. 

The  blessed  little  towns  which  have  no  rights^  where  you  may 
just  wander  about  the  streets  and  take  it  in. 

Herder's  Wahlspruoh,  —  '^licht,  Liebe,  Lehre.''  It  is  on  h£B 
tombstone  in  Weimar  and  on  the  scroll  which  he  holds  in  hlis 
hand  in  his  statue  in  Herder  Platz. 

Text:   "Living  or  dying,  we  are  the  Lord's." 

Text:  "And  my  people  love  to  have  it  so.**  Hie  final  criti- 
cal decision  of  what  the  preaching  is  to  be  is  in  the  people. 

Text:  "And  what  shall  be  done  in  the  end  thereof?'*  The 
culmination  of  processes.  The  "entering  wedge."  The  danger 
and  duty  of  anticipation. 

One  of  the  old  Heidelberg  professors  in  the  Jesuit  days  nsed  to 
say,  "wenn  die  Fragen  der  Schlder  ihn  in  die  Enge  brachten, 
'Unus  asinus  plus  protest  aegare  quam  decern  docti  probare.'  " 

^Vo  fine  view  to-day,"  says  the  guide  who  shows  the  castle; 
"tiiete  is  too  much  cloud."  And  so  the  gl6ty  of  the  doad  view 
goes  for  nothing.  His  one  idea  is  that  the  greathess  of  a  view  is 
measoi^d  by  the  distance  yoa  can  see.  Sometimes  yon  can  almost 
see  Strassburg  minster  eighty  miles  away.     So   talk  often  the 
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gaiden  into  th»  regions  of  ti«th«  Bat  constantly  it  is  the  very 
clouds  thftt  make  the  landscape  most  worth  studying. 

In  the  old  churdi  which  fronts  the  square, 
;  By  the  third  altar  in  the  southern  aisle 

I  There  hangs  a  picture  radiant  and  fair, 

The  Virgin  Mother  with  tiie  heavenly  smile. 
',  Then  deeerihe  the  same  picture  standing  there  still,  ev^  in 

^  the  dxA  with  no  one  to  see,  but  the  same  beauty  in  it  all  the 

while.     The  Messing  of  knowing  it  is  there.     So  of  God's  unseen 
^  gHMse. 

[  Comparison  of  the  people   to  a  fountain  (Warzbtorg  Schloss 

Garden,  Sunday  afternoon,  October  15,  1882).  The  constancy 
of  it,  though  its  particles  are  constantly  changing.  The  constant 
^ort  to  go  higher  and  yet  the  ever  undiscouraged  failure.  The 
power  proceeding  fr<Hn  a  mpterious  and  hidden  source  —  the  power 
telling  on  each  separate  particle,  yet  seeming  to  move  the  whole 
as  one  mass,  etc. 

The  figure  of  the  '^Stream  "  of  time  (or  life)  is  true  not  only 
in  other  respects  but  also  in  this,  that  it  expresses  the  constant 
change  along  with  constant  identity  which  life  possesses. 

Text:  ''He  tau^t  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.''  This  text  in  the  light  of  the  idea  that  originiU 
utterance  of  God's  true  prophecy  had  ceased  since  Ezra's  time,  and 
that  since  that,  ''Halacha,  Midrash«  and  Hagada  had  become  the 
forms  of  all  literary  effort."  (See  Robertson  Smith,  Old  Testa- 
meni  in  Jewish  Ckurehj  p.  141.) 

''A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little 
while  and  ye  shall  see  me."  Text  for  sermon  on  the  passage 
through  darkened  periods  of  Life  and  Faith. 

Lessing's  ''Der  Junge  Gelehrte  "  must  be  more  than  an  ^mM\rtg 
bree.  In  it  we  certainly  can  see  two  things,  one  temporaiy  and 
local,  the  other  universal  and  eternal.  The  universal  teaching  is 
that  mere  pedantry  is  not  true  learning,  and  that  life,  no  less  than 
books,  has  lessons  for  the  learning  man.  Tlie  local  application 
must  be  to  a  state  of  Germany  in  his  time,  when  the  studying 
people,  filled  with  the  new  enthusiasm  of  study,  were  often  using 
it  foolishly,  as  if  it  were  a  valuable  and  noble  thing  for  its  own 
sake,  —  the  crude  condition  of  the  ordinary  German  student  in 
those  days,  of  which  we  see  many  signs. 
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In  all  this  traTelling  one  is  orereome  and  oppressed  witii  the 
moltiplieitj  of  life.  Tlie  sin^e  point  where  we  stand  is  so 
small,  yet  it  is  the  best  and  dearest  of  all.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  be  anytiiing  bat  this,  if  I  must  cease  being  this  in  order  to 
be  that  otiier  thing.    But  I  woold  fain  (Uso  be  tiiese  other  things, 

—  these  College  Students,  these  soldiers  in  their  barracks,  these 
children  playing  round  the  old  fountain,  tiiese  actors  on  their 
dotage,  these  merchants  in  their  shops,  these  peasant  wommi  at 
their  toil,  these  fine  ladies  with  their  beauty;  I  want  somehow, 
somewhere,  to  be  them  all!  and  the  simplicity,  the  singleness  of 
my  own  life,  with  its  appointed  place  and  limits,  comes  over  me 
oppressively.  Where  is  the  outlook  and  the  outlet?  Must  it 
not  be  in  the  possibility,  which  is  not  denied  to  any  of  us,  of  get- 
ting some  wncepHan  of  life  which  is  large  enough  to  include  and 
comprehend  all  these  and  erery  other  form  in  which  men  lire,  or 
have  lived,  Or  will  live  forever?  And  is  not  such  a  conception  to 
be  found  in  Christ's  large  truth  of  Grod  the  Father?  Oh,  to 
preach  or  hear  some  day  a  worthy  sermon  on  ^'  In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  Being  " ! 

This  morning  as  I  looked  up  at  the  castle  [Heidelberg],  the  sun 
streaming  throu^  a  vacant  windowpane  just  caught  a  branch  of 
autumn  vine  and  made  it  bum  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  room 
within  was  glowing  with  the  light  of  fire.  All  the  rest  was  dull 
and  brown  and  sombre.  Only  this  one  window  shone  like  a  lighted 
palace  window  <m  a  winter  night.  It  was  as  if  Frederick  and 
Elizabeth  had  come  back  to  the  English  Ban  again. 

Text:  '^Till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  thmgs."  Acts 
iii.  21.  Pointing  to  a  great  return^  but  not  to  a  previously 
realized  condition  of  things,  which  would  be  terribly  disheartening 

—  rather  to  that  ideal  conception  of  things  which  is  the  true  ''be- 
fore,^ tiie  antecedent  of  all  intelligible  being.    Apply  to  Crenesis. 

Tou  complain  of  the  details  of  life  and  duty,  but  after  all  they 
are  to  the  great  principles  what  the  countless  objects  of  the 
Earth's  scenery  are  to  the  sunlight,  the  points  of  manifestation. 
What  a  world  empty  of  everything  but  sunlight  it  would  be! 
That  would  be  a  life  with  noble  principles,  but  no  details  of  duty 
or  lines  of  small  events. 

Ozenstein's  speech  to  his  son,  ^See,  my  boy,  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  can  be  governed." 
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The  present  eondition  of  our  ehurehes  is  somethiag  like  an 
oroliestra  inning  up.  Each  instrument  trying  itself  altogether  by 
itself.  Some  time  they  must  all  strike  in  together  and  the  great 
Symphony  begin.  The  high  unselfishness  of  the  instruments  in 
an  orchestral  piece. 

The  way  in  which  each  speaker  in  a  play  must  make  the  situa- 
tion ready  for  the  player  who  is  to  follow  him,  prepare  for  his 
speech  or  action. 

Text:  ^The  Son  of  Man  cometfa  like  a  thief  in  the  night; 
watch  therefore."  The  whole  subject  of  suddenness;  nothing  is 
sudden  and  yet  everything  is  sudden.  Examples  in  history,  Christ, 
Luther,  Darwin,  —  the  illustrations  which  you  '11  find  in  your  own 
life.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  of  this  in  bringing  about  the 
true  poise  of  temperament.  Expectation  without  terror,  a  sense 
of  naturalness  and  wonder  together. 

Sermon  on  the  verse  about  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

Text:  '' Sacrifice  and  meat  offering  Thou  wouldst  not,  but 
my  ears  hast  Thou  opened."  Ps.  xl.  8.  Sermon  on  God's  love 
for  intelligent  worship  and  for  a  desire  after  the  truth  upon  His 
people's  port. 

Text:  '^This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
your  faith. "  The  absolute  creed  that  only  by  belief  in  something 
higgler  should  man  master  the  lower.  Oh,  the  necessity  of  laving 
purity  and  great  thoughts  about  great  things,  not  merely  being 
driven  to  them.  This  the  child's  salvation  from  bmtal  vice  and 
infidel  cynicism.  Point  also  to  the  men  who  are  overcome  by  the 
world  for  want  of  Faith. 

Ln  connection  with  the  above  think  of  the  great  danger  of 
abolishing  that  for  which  we  give  no  substitute.  Sometimes  it 
must  be  done,  and  the  development  or  discovery  of  the  substitute 
must  be  left  to  wisdom  and  power  greater  than  ours,  but  there  is 
always  terrible  danger. 

We  in  America  have  no  complete  substitute  for  the  military 
training  which  we  rejoice  to  be  free  from.  The  mercantile  rivalry 
is  not  a  substitute.  It  lacks  the  possible  self-devotion  and  noble- 
ness. 
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The  ^RnndBchaii  **  for  October,  1882,  eontams  a  most  interest- 
ing address  delivered  by  Professor  Haeekel,  of  Jena,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882,  at  the  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians  in 
Eisenach.  It  is  called  ^Die  Natnranschaaong  von  Darwin,  Goethe, 
nnd  Lamarck.^  It  is  really  a  eulogy  on  Darwin.  It  opens 
with  an  allusion  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  a  claim  that  the  New 
Era  which  Darwinism  opens  is  a  fit  successor  to  that  with  which 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg  must  always  be  associated  in  connec- 
tion with  Luther.  It  is  interesting  to  think  what  degree  of  truth 
and  what  amount  of  fallacy  there  is  in  this.  Luther's  protest  in 
behalf  of  freedom  was  indeed  the  opening  of  a  new  world,  but  its 
real  value  was  measured  by  the  worth  of  the  positive  authority  to 
which  he  appealed.  Darwin's  protest  against  the  crudraiess  of 
popular  Creationism  must  be  his  real  claim  to  remembrance  in 
spite  of  the  very  striking  letter  from  Darwin  to  one  of  Haeckel's 
pupils,  which  the  Professor  quotes,  in  whidi  Darwin  says  that 
'* Science  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christ."  It  may  periiaps  turn 
out  after  all  that  Science  has  wiser  teachers  than  the  Great  Scien- 
tist knew,  that  Qirist's  truth  of  the  Father  Life  of  God  has  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  Darwin's  doctrine  of  Development, 
which  is  simple,  the  continual  indwelling  and  action  of  Creative 
Power. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  real  test  of  men's  character  to  ask 
yourself  whether  you  can  think  of  them  in  connection  with  their 
mothers  and  fully  realize  the  association.  The  greatest,  the 
wisest,  the  oldest,  if  only  they  have  kept  simplicity  and  freshness, 
if  they  have  genuine  r^lity  and  truth,  will  easily  enough  allow 
such  tiioughts.  But  the  sophisticated,  the  unreal,  the  vicious  and 
untrue,  repel  them.  Ton  cannot  bring  the  mother  thought  home 
to  them.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  they  ever  had  mothers.  Try  it 
with  the  thorough-going  man  of  the  world  and  you  will  see. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  almost  exactly  the  influence  of  Music. 
It  is  an  inarticulate  influence.  It  does  not  communicate  ideas, 
but  it  creates  moods.  It  is  incapable  of  analysis.  Men  ask  you 
to  give  an  account  of  these  people's  power  over  yon,  and  you  can* 
not.  Ton  tell  your  story  and  the  listener  asks,  '^Is  that  all?  " 
and  wonders  at  your  delusion.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  say, 
''Come  and  see, "  as  after  vainly  trying  to  describe  the  power  of  a 
piece  of  music  you  take  your  friend  to  hear  it.  All  influence  of 
man  over  man,  however  rich  it  may  be  in  the  imparting  of  ideas 
and  the.  awakening  of  the  moral  sense,  seems  to  be  incomplete 
unless  there  is  in  it  something  of  this  musical  power  of  creating 
moods. 
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Stein  had  great  oonten^  for  what  he  called  tMtapolitioianSy 
who  are,  as  Seeley  in  his  '^Life  of  Stein ''  defines  it,  ^those  who 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  politicians  as  metaphysicians  to  the 
students  of  nature."  The  same  feeling  which  cnidely  and  coarsely 
breaks  out  in  our  time  against  the  ''scholar  in  politics,"  those 
^damned  literary  fellows."  There  are  reason  and  unreason 
in  it  both. 

Text:  ''Sir,  thon  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is 
deep."  Spoken  in  perfect  honesty.  A  naiye  expression  of  the 
worldly  man's  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  life  and  of  the  inadequate 
equipment  of  merely  spiritual  natures  to  cope  with  it.  "I  really 
do  not  see  what  the  world  would  come  to  if  all  men  were  Chris- 
tians. "     Let  us  see. 

Text:  2  Cor.  y.  11.  "We  are  made  manifest  to  God  and  I 
trust  also  to  your  consciences."  Tlie  two  great  objects  of  the 
true  man's  appeal. 

Text:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
A  sermon  on  the  need  of  essential  purity,  unselfishness,  and  lofti* 
ness  of  purpose  as  a  condition  for  all  special  entrance  into  the 
Beality  of  Things,  which  is  Ood. 

The  beasts  in  a  zoological  garden  always  trying  to  get  out; 
their  pathetic,  brutal  inability  to  be  conyinced  that  it  is  hopeless. 
You  come  back  after  years,  and  there  is  that  same  bear  walking 
up  and  down  just  as  you  left  hun,  trying  the  same  bars,  and 
neyer  giying  up  the  hope  that  somewhere  he  may  find  a  gap.  It 
is  the  dim  memory  of  sayage  free  life  —  nay,  see  how  eyen  the 
beasts  bom  in  captiyity,  who  haye  neyer  known  by  experience  the 
freedom  of  the  desert,  they  too  are  at  the  same  endless  undiscour- 
aged  effort  to  escape. 

Apply  to  man's  eyerlasting  working  away  at  the  problems  of 
existence.     (Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  October  27,  1882.) 

Like  the  bear  in  his  disgraceful  humiliation  begging  for  nuts. 

The  remembrance  which  we  leaye  behind  us  when  we  die  only 
like  the  blue  smoke  which  floats  off  from  the  candle  for  a  moment 
or  two  after  you  blow  it  out. 

Launee,  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ "  says,  "Thou  shalt 
neyer  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable."  So  some 
people  giye  out  their  new  ideas  about  religion. 
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What  was  the  dream  which  long  ago 

Filled  this  sweet  face  with  pensive  pain  ? 

What  pity  at  some  tale  of  woe 
Or  longing  for  some  hopeless  gain? 

Grone  are  the  dreamer  and  the  dream, 
Tet  still  among  the  things  of  earth 

The  pensive  pain,  like  snnset's  gleam, 
Outlives  the  son  which  gave  it  birth. 
(Picture  by  Bronzino,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.) 

In  the  palace  of  the  Countess  Nostitz,  at  Prague,  is  a  most 
curious  picture  by  Van  Eyck  which  singularly  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  mysticism  opens  on  the  one  side  into  coarse  materialism, 
as  we  see  so  constantly  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Christ 
stands  literally  in  a  winepress.  On  His  bent  back  the  great 
board  is  crowded  down  by  the  great  screw,  and  out  of  the  gash  in 
His  side  the  pressure  drives  a  torrent  of  blood  which  flows  into  the 
vat  in  which  He  stands.  Out  of  mouths  in  the  sides  of  this  vat 
the  blood  comes  flowing  in  smaller  streams,  and  angels  catch  it 
in  cups  and  hand  it  to  the  faithful  all  about,  who  are  drinking  it 
before  one's  eyes.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  horrible  realism 
which  is  not  easily  enough  matched  in  the  writings  of  Calvinistic 
and  Romish  theologians. 

The  Franz  and  Carl  of  Schiller's  ''Die  Biluber"  is  another 
illustration  of  that  disposition  to  disparage  respectability  as 
against  vagrant  generosity  which  is  always  appearing.  It  is  the 
same  thing  whose  real  key  we  have  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son. 

The  nature  of  the  cause  in  which  heroism  is  shown  does  not 
affect  our  honor  for  the  heroism  itself.  We  do  not  like  confes- 
sion, but  the  constancy  of  this  St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  would  not 
reveal  to  Emperor  Wenzel  (1383)  what  the  Empress  had  told  him 
in  the  confessional,  wins  our  honor  nevertheless. 

In  the  old  castle  at  Prague  the  Bottle-Shaped  Dungeon,  where 
they  put  victims  for  starvation,  has  in  its  floor  a  hold  leading  to  a 
lower  cavern  still.  When  any  prisoner  was  put  into  the  horrid 
place  the  dead  body  of  the  last  occupant  was  thrust  into  this  hole 
and  there  decayed,  the  new  wretch  dying  in  the  horrid  stench  of 
his  predecessor's  corpse.  So  sometimes  with  doomed  Ideas  and 
Institutions. 
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The  English  minister 'M.X^ragae  compelled  eveiy  week  to  send 
his  text  to  the  police  aolhorities;  sometimes  compelled  to  send 
his  whole  sermon  too.         i 

Like  a  bell  buoy  got   ai^rift  and  ringing  wildly  all  over  the 


The  conversation  of  Jesns  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  comes 
out  very  strongly  as  the  type  qi  the  narrowness  of  orthodox  con- 
servatism (in  this  case  combinec^  with  a  life  of  sin)  set  over  against 
the  breadth  which  had  its  root  in  first  principles.  ^Oor  fathers 
worshipped  in  this  mountain,  ami  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worship; "  ''How  is  it  that  thou,  being 
a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  a  wod^an  of  Samaria?  "  How  often  I 
have  heard  this  sort  of  talk  irom\  the  true  sectarian.  And  then 
the  richness  and  depth  of  Jesus,  ''.The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshipper  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  > 

As  when  the  music  of  the  organ  ^suddenly  stops  and  leaves  only 
the  solid,  stolid  tramp  of  outgoingt  f eet. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  set  in  opposition  the  two  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  results  of  conduct,  one  of  which  thinks  of  them  as 
inevitable  consequences  naturally  produced,  and  the  other  as  the 
rewards  and  punishments  meted  out  by  the  superior  insight  and 
justice  of  a  ruling  Lord.  Each  conception  has.  its  value,  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  in  seeking  for  the  total  truth.  The  first 
gives  reasonableness  and  reliability  to  the  whole  idea.  The 
second  preserves  the  vividness  of  personality.  The  time  was  when 
the  second  conception  monopolized  men's  thought.  In  the  present 
strong  reaction  from  the  second  to  the  first  conception  it  would 
be  a  great  loss  if  we  let  the  second  be  detiied  or  fade  into  f orget- 
fulness. 

When  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  been  buried  at  60a,  "le  corps 
du  saint  fnt  officiellement  d^lar^  vice-roi  des  Lides  et  lieutenant 
g^^al;  et  c'est  de  lui  que  le  v^table  gouvemeur  ^tait  cens^ 
tenir  ses  ponvoirs;  encore  an  commencement  du  dix-neuvi^e 
si^e,  il  allait  les  demander  en  grande  pompe  a  Bon  Jesus  avant 
de  prendre  possession  de  son  gouvemement."  (Eeclus,  India,  iii. 
447.)  A  picturesque  illustration  of  the  way  the  living  are  rul- 
ing bjr  the  work  the  dead  have  done.  The  great  dead  still  really 
rule. 
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The  Ten  Commandments  baaed  on  thejtdea  of  libertj.  ^Tbiis 
spake  Jehoyali  who  brought  yon  out  0/  the  house  of  bondage,  ** 
and  issuing  in  the  injunctions  of  duty!  and  righteousness  '^Thoa 
shalt  and  tibou  shalt  not; "  so  Liberty  «uid  Duty  lie  together  here. 
(See  Bobertson  Smith's  Prophets  of  ikrad,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  seems  to  be  almost  an  indication  of  the  incompleteness  of 
each  thing  by  itself,  and  of  how  ea^  needs'  all  the  rest  to  make 
a  whole,  that  we  find  the  full  illustilration  of  the  qualities  of  each 
in  other  things  than  itself  — -  often  in  those  things  which  are  its 
opposites.  l^us  we  say  of  the  ^p^uik  man  that  he  is  ^simple  as 
a  child,''  and  then  we  bid  the  ^y  **behaye  like  a  man."  The 
hero  is  ''bold  as  a  lion,"  and  the  .-Strong  voice  rings  ''like  a  trum- 
pet." It  is  in  the  individual  and  the  host  coming  to  their  several 
completenesses  together  that  thef  final  completeness  of  the  whole 

must  be  attained.  t 

i 

I  read  in  a  religious  paper,  J'Nothing  short  of  this  can  difEer- 
ence  the  gospel  from  any  otner  ethical  system  in  kind."  Do 
we,  then,  want  to  difference  tho  gospel  from  the  ethical  systems 
of  the  human  soul?  Is  the  im^mlse  which  makes  us  want  to  do 
so  the  highest  impulse  of  the  soul  ?  Is  there  not  yet  a  higher 
and  a  truer  impulse  whereby  we  may  rejoice  to  see  the  goi^Ml 
sweep  into  itself  all  of  man's ,  moral  effort,  and  pvove  itself  the 
highest  utterance  of  Him  who  iii  the  million  cravings  of  man  for 
ri^teousness  has  always  been,  ie  always,  making  Himself  known? 

There  are  who  hold  life  like  a  precious  stone. 

Hither  and  thither  turning  it  to  see 

The  rich  light  play  in  its  mjrsterious  depths; 

And  other  men  to  whom  life  seems  a  bridge 
By  which  they  pass  to  things  which  lie  beyond ; 

And  others  still  who  count  life  but  as  wine, 
In  which  they  drink  their  pledges  to  their  friends. 

But  then  there  are  to  whom  life's  deamess  lies 
In  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  God's  hand, 
With  which  He  holds  our  feeble  hand  in  love. 
And  makes  us  know  ourselves  in  knowing  £Bm. 

There  is  a  stronger  and  stronger  reluctance  to  have  religion 
treated  purely  as  a  regulative  force  for  conduct.  That  it  will 
surely  be,  but  that  it  will  be  most  surely  if  it  be  primarily  eon* 
sidered  as  the  power  of  a  higher  consciousness,  the  power  by 
which  the  soul  Imows  itself  divine,  and  enters  into  conscious  com- 
munion with  God.     So,  if  I  could  do  what  I  would,  I  would 
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Mreal  the  power  of  religion  to  a  aouly  and  tkoi  it  should  arrive 
at  lofty  contempt  for  sin,  whick  should  be  its  perpetual  safety  and 
strength.  And  is  not  this  the  real  thought  which  was  in  idl  the 
ancient  talk  about  works  and  Faith  ? 

As  when  a  mother  proudly  holds  the  hand 
Of  children,  walking  one  on  either  side. 
Who  fi^t  their  fights  across  her,  and  yet  still 
Are  one  in  being  hers,  howe'er  they  fight ; 
So  walk  we  'mid  our  struggling  fears  and  hopes. 

The  wi^  in  which  the  fact  that  Nelson  was  mortally  wounded 
was  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  men  as  they  fought  on  to 
▼ictory  at  Trafalgar.  (See  Rossetti's  Sonnets,  p.  271.)  Some 
people  seem  to  think  they  can  do  so  with  a  dying  doctrine. 

The  Banyan  Tree,  dropping  its  supplementary  branches,  which 
take  root;  then  the  main  trunk  decaying,  and  the  tree  supported 
by  these  secondary  supports.  So*  of  institutions  and  doctrines, 
and  their  history  and  first  evidences. 

^Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?  ** 

The  tragedy  and  misery  of  having  falsehood  at  the  very  seat  of 
power,  not  merely  an  accident  of  the  life,  but  in  possession  of  its 
very  oitadeL 

In  addition  to  his  letters  and  the  note-book  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken,  Mr.  Brooks  kept  a  journal  where 
he  records  his  impressions  of  travel.  By  its  aid  we  may  fol- 
low the  lonely  man  in  his  wanderings  from  place  to  place. 
It  is  too  volnminous  to  be  given  in  full,  but  a  few  extracts 
from  it,  which  are  as  characteristic  as  they  are  beautiful, 
bring  us  near  to  the  man  himself,  nearer  than  bis  friends 
could  come  as  he  moved  in  and  out  among  them. 

BxRLQr,  Thiuaday,  September  7, 1882. 
The  first  dasy  in  Berlin  certainly  does  not  impress  one  with 
anything  like  brightness  or  gayety.  Everything  is  dull  and  lum- 
bering. The  people,  for  the  most  part,  very  homely,  the  shops 
tireeomely  Qgly*  and  the  whole  having  the  look  of  a  piece  of 
coarse  matei^  which  has  not  well  taken  polish,  perhaps  which 
has  not  yet  found  the  right  way  of  being  polished,  but  has  tried 
other  people's  ways  and  so  has  failed.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  an  evident  strength,  the  constant  suggestion  of  not  being  yet 
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finished^  bat  haying  a  future,  and  the  general  homdiness  in  whidi 
the  simplest  affections  show  out  not  unpleasingly. 

He  comments  on  the  picture  of  George  Gisze,  the  mer- 
chant, by  the  younger  Holbein  in  the  Museum :  — 

BsBUH,  Friday,  September  8, 1882. 

It  is  a  picture  perfect  in  its  kind,  of  the  best  sort  of  northern 
life  and  mercantile  character.  No  southerner,  no  dealer  with 
the  abstract  as  the  business  of  his  life,  ever  looked  like  that. 
He  knew  affairs.  The  lovely  green  wall,  before  which  he  sits, 
is  covered  with  the  apparatus  of  concrete  concerns.  He  writes 
and  receives  letters,  which  are  what  fasten  men  to  common,  pre- 
sent things.  And  yet  he  thinks.  Those  eyes  look  beyond  his 
ledgers.  And  he  has  suffered.  Not  idly  is  his  motto  written  on 
the  wall,  ''Nulla  sine  merito  voluptas." 

Where  shall  such  a  merchant  meet  such  a  painter  now?  It  is 
a  sober  strength  which  comes  from  such  a  picture,  a  genuine  in- 
spiration to  good  and  faithful  work. 

SnndAj,  September  10, 1882. 

Took  tea  with  Baron  George  von  Bunsen  and  his  family,  who 
were  most  interesting  people,  old  friends  of  Stanley's,  son  of  the 
famous  Bunsen,  now  member  of  Qerman  Parliament,  a  broad 
churchman  and  liberal  in  politics.  Is  under  prosecution  for  libel 
by  Bismarck,  who,  it  seems,  makes  three  hundred  such  prosecutions 
every  year.  Baron  Bunsen  gives  but  poor  accounts  of  religious 
conditicms.  Liberal  church  empty;  dogmatists  and  unbelievers 
have  things  their  own  way.  But  it  is  good  to  hear  of  the  power 
of  what  he  calls  the  second  class,  — professors,  judges,  etc.,  — 
who  are  the  real  power,  the  higher  society  having  no  power  to 
oppose  them. 

Taeedfty,  September  12, 1882. 

Spent  some  time  in  the  Eunst  Gewerbe  Ausstellung,  where 
they  have  a  sort  of  show  and  salesroom  of  the  present  artistic 
manufactures  of  the  town.  One  thing  pervades  it  all,  a  certain 
heaviness  and  lack  of  inspiration  and  careless  ease,  which  is  the 
delight  of  all  such  work.  ''Go  to,  now,  and  let  us  make  our 
furniture  beautiful,  *'  they  have  said,  and  the  result  is  what 
we  might  have  expected.  The  old  Grerman  work  is  delightful 
because  it  is  unconscious  and  quaint,  very  little  of  intrinsic  or 
eternal  beauty  in  it.  Take  the  unconsciousness  away  and  let 
the  race  ^  to  be  beautiful,  and  they  fail  just  where  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  seem  to  worship  with  a  sort  of  despairing  adoration, 
so  wonderfully  succeeded. 
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Bxmuir,  S«pttmbtt  16, 1882. 

I  pud  a  long  Tisit  to  Dr.  CSarl  Abel,  and  found  a  veiy  intelli- 
gent and  learned  man.  He  told  me  of  the  strong  tendency  which 
he  believes  exists  at  present  among  the  better  German  classes 
towards  religion;  not  distinctively  towards  Christianity,  bat  in 
general  towards  theism,  although  some  of  it  still  keeps  a  pan- 
tiieistic  aspect,  towards  reverent  thoughts  of  the  mystery  of  the 
eaosal  powers  of  life  and  death.  Lotze,  who  seems  to  have  been 
highly  honored  here,  represents  the  real  tendency  of  German 
thou^t.  Of  coarse  there  is  also  the  growing  irreligioasness  of 
a  great  basy  conmianity,  and  there  is  the  narrow  materialism  of 
absorbed  scientists,  bat  these  are  special  phencmiena  with  their 
own  explanations.   .  .  • 

Monday,  September  18, 1882. 

In  the  morning  to  the  Boyal  Library,  —  a  free  pablic  library, 
where  whoever  will  may  come  and  read,  and  with  simplest  pre- 
eaations  books  may  be  taken  out,  — every  way  apparently  as  free 
as  oar  own  Pablic  Library.  It  is  the  love  and  care  for  learning 
that  mitigates  the  hardness  of  this  northern  city.  Without  that, 
and  with  its  all-pervading  military  habits,  it  woold  be  barba- 
rian. In  the  library  are  many  interesting  manoscripts,  hot  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  is  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  which, 
on  the  morning  of  his  execation,  Charles  I.  of  England  gave  to 
Archbishop  Jaxon.     How  comes  it  here  ? 

Dined  at  Baron  von  der  Heydt's.  A  lovely  view  over  a  qaiet 
lake  not  far  from  Potsdam,  royal  estates  all  around.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Potter  dined  there;  also  Dr.  Strauss,  the  court 
preacher  at  Potsdam.  ... 

Bbblik,  WedneecUy,  September  20, 1882. 

The  beautifal  picture  of  the  dead  Christ  in  the  Museum,  which 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Mantegna,  is  now  called  by  the  name  of 
John  Bellini.  It  is  rather  hard  to  give  up  the  old  association, 
and  though  no  doubt  the  evidence  is  suf&cient,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  old  name  suited  best  the  picture's  character.  It 
is  a  greater  picture  than  Bellini,  with  all  his  wonderful  sweetness 
and  beauty,  ever  made.  The  greatness  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  sorrowing  angels  who  support  him,  are  both 
wonderful. 

A  pleasant  dinner  at  Dr.  Abbott's  with  Herr  von  Bunsen,  Dr. 
Abel,  Mr.  Sargent,  our  new  minister,  and  Dr.  Frommel,  Hof 
Prediger,  the  last  a  very  interesting  man,  full  of  eloquence  and 
imagination,  a  bit  too  declamatory  for  private  life,  but  very 
earnest.     He  differs  altogether  from  StOcker  about  the  Jew  ques- 

▼OL.n  .   . 
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tion ;  thinks  Christianity  is  suffering  the  reward  of  its  misdoings 
bat  sees  the  outcome  in  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

Bmuir,  Friday,  September  22, 1882. 

A  long  morning  with  Herr  von  Bonsen  at  the  Falk  Real  Sehnle 
in  the  C^iarlottenberg  district.  The  bright  little  boys  and  their 
oral  arithmetic^  the  tendency  to  goess,  the  frequent  mistakeSj 
but  the  general  quickness  and  correctness.  The  gymnasium  full 
of  boys  of  about  fifteen  at  their  phjrsical  exercise,  the  absence  of 
manly  games  among  German  boys,  the  consumptive  lo<^  the  pale 
faces  and  thin  frames.  Then  ike  melancholy  religious  teachingi 
boys  being  taught  to  analyze  and  explain  the  Epbtle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  evidently  very  tiresome  to  them ;  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  suited  to  such  ways  of  being 
taught.  .  .  . 

Bbblin,  Setuday,  September  23, 1882. 

I  leave  Berlin  to-day  after  a  little  over  two  weeks'  visit. 
The  people  impress  me  not  wholly  pleasantly.  The  enormous 
power  of  the  army  overshadows  everything.  Great  commercial 
activity  is  everywhere.  Social  life  is  generous  and  free,  and  in 
its  best  specimens  unsurpassed  doubtless  in  all  the  wwld,  but  in 
its  ordinary  aspects  it  is  crude  and  rude.  A  coarse  personality 
is  everywhere,  and  through  the  whole  community  there  runs  a 
certain  restlessness  and  fear,  a  disappointment  that  the  nation 
has  not  won,  out  of  the  wonderful  success  of  1870,  the  advan- 
tages which  were  so  confidently  looked  for;  a  sense  of  constant 
pressure  from  without,  the  two  great  neighbors,  France  and 
Russia,  never  being  forgotten  for  a  moment,  and  a  sense  of 
watchful  surveillance  within,  which  makes  liberty  a  partial  and 
always  precarious  possession. 

WiTTXSBXBO,  Sunday,  September  24, 1882. 
A  delightful  Luther  Sunday.  In  the  morning  at  eight  to  his 
old  parish  church,  where  a  dull  sermon  wearied  a  quite  numerous 
congregation.  The  singing  was  good,  and  all  the  time  there  was 
the  association  of  his  bftving  preached  there,  and  of  this  having 
been  the  phwse  ifHiere  first,  in  1522,  the  communion,  in  both, 
kinds,  was  given  to  the  laity.  How  formal  an  event  it  sounds, 
and  how  essential  it  really  ib.  The  standing  of  the  people  while 
the  text  is  read  is  very  good.  The  Augustinian  Convent,  with 
the  great  Reformer's  rooms,  is  a  perfect  monument.  And  that 
strange  wife  of  his,  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  pretty,  and  looks 
so  ugly  in  all  the  pictures,  gives  a  h(»nely  reality  to  it  alL  His 
little  fourteen-year-old  girl's  picture,  hanging  in  the  chamber 
where  he  diedy  is  very  pretty.  •  •  • 
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Haxxo,  Monday,  September  25, 1882. 
Halle  has  grown  greatly  sinee  I  saw  it  seventeen  yean  ago. 
Now  it  has  80,000  people,  and  all  the  new  fine  streets  which 
every  growing  town,  it  seems,  must  have.  Bat  still  the  University 
is  here,  and  Francke's  Institnte.  The  latter  is  enormous,  and 
seems  as  if  it  most  be  very  diffleolt  to  guard  from  false  develop- 
ments, and  perhaps  also  from  comiption.  But  its  look  of  sim- 
plicity is  very  charming,  and  the  G^erman  teacher,  with  his  class 
of  girls,  was  the  very  picture  of  unsophisticated  earnestness. 
One  is  ready  very  seriously  and  literally  to  ask  who  has  left  a 
more  enviable  name  in  the  world  than  Francke.  The  University 
has  the  same  simplicity.  Its  class  rooms  are  as  plain  as  rooms 
can  be  made,  and  even  its  Fest  Ebdl  has  not  succeeded  in  being 
fine.  But  its  library  building  is  superbly  arranged.  Professor 
Conrad  went  through  the  buildings  with  me,  —  a  youngish  man, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  I  took  tea  afterwards  at  his 
house :  a  strong  man,  talking  as  they  aU  talk  about  the  poverty 
of  Grermany  and  the  crushing  effects  of  the  war.  I  saw  with 
him  the  very  curious  and  interesting  cast  from  Luther's  face 
after  death,  which  is  made  into  a  sitting  statue,  and,  with  his 
own  Bible  before  him,  sits  at  the  window  and  looks  into  the 
market. 

EuLXBKir,  TnesdAj,  September  26, 1882. 
Professor  Conrad  rode  with  me  in  the  train  almost  to  Eisleben, 
getting  out  at  the  station  before,  where  he  has  a  little  country 
place.  He  talked  of  the  Church  and  its  lack  of  hold  upon  the 
people^  their  slight  religiousness.  He  ascribed  it  to  the  dead  life 
of  the  clergy,  who  study  theology  but  not  life,  cultivate  the  head 
and  not  the  heart,  and  have  not  sympathy  with  the  people.  It 
is  the  old  story,  with  probaUy  about  the  usual  amount  of  truth 
in  it.  At  least  he  earnestly  regretted  that  there  was  not  iftore 
religion.  He  talked  also  of  the  superabundance  of  students, 
more  than  Germany  can  provide  for  in  learned  occupatixms. 
Divinity  students  are  increasing.  .  .  . 

WxDEAB»  Wedaeeday,  September  27, 1882. 
The  poetic  character  of  this  tdwn,  with  its  long  wordnp  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  has  something  artificial,  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury look  about  it,  but  very  pretty,  and  the  town  suits  it  per- 
fectly. It  is  Hke  a  very  well-kept  room  of  an  unforgotten  but 
dead  friend.  One  can  see  Goethe  going  in  and  out  of  Herder's 
door,  and  the  park  all  about  tiie  town  is  a-  beautiful  setting  for 
it.  And  Luther  preached  here  in  the  Stadt  Eirche,  they  say, 
on  his  way  to  Worms.  .  •  . 
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WxnuB  Ajn>  GoTHA,  Septombtt  28, 1882. 
Of  all  the  pretty  Thnringian  towns  there  seeni  to  be  none  bo 
pretty  as  these  two.  Weimar  is  a  monumental  town.  It  is  a 
sort  o£  German  Concord,  with  most  characteristic  difEerenees. 
•  •  •  The  new  Mnseom,  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  has 
the  Odyssey  frescoes  of  Preller,  which  are  models  of  their  kind 
of  decorative  art.  The  pale  and  quiet  colors  keep  the  dreamlike 
Tagueness  and  distance  of  the  whole  story.  No  one  can  help 
t)eing  interested,  but  no  one  can  become  anxions  or  excited  over 
the  doings  or  the  fate  of  these  far-away  people.  It  is  as  if  the 
transparent  veil  of  twenty-five  centories  were  between  them  and 
OS.  Then,  in  the  Bibliotek,  you  c<mie  to  the  startling  reality 
of  Lather's  coarse  and  ragged  cloak  which  he  wore  when  he  was 
an  Angustinian  monk  at  Erfurt. 

FBAincFOBT,  Sunday,  October  1,  1882. 
There  most  have  been  something  in  the  early  Reformation 
times  which  tended  to  bring  out  the  best  German  character. 
Lather  is  constantly  interesting.  It  most  have  been  partly  the 
fresh  sense  of  discovery  and  the  feeling  of  an  opening  future, 
which  is  always  suited  to  the  German  mind,  and  inspires  it  to  its 
best.  It  may  also  have  been  the  presence  of  conflict,  which  the 
German  also  loves.  But,  whatever  it  was,  it  has  strangely  disap- 
peared. Modem  German  Protestantism  is  the  driest  thing.  It 
seems  to  have  had  no  power  to  develop  any  poetry  or  richness. 
At  present  it  seems  to  be  ground  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
a  znilitary  state  and  the  lower  millstone  of  the  learned  universi- 
ties. It  was  almost  a  relief  to  be  again  in  the  Catholic  worship 
in  the  Cathedral  here  this  morning. 

Hbdblbbo,  TiMicUy,  October  10, 1882. 
...  In  the  early  evening  on  the  great  terrace,  where  after 
all  is  the  finest  point  of  view.     I  watched  the  lights  gradually 
kindling  in  the  ditf kening  town,  and  thought  of  the  Reformation 
breaking  out  at  point  after  point  in  Europe.  •   .  • 

Hkdklbxbg,  Wednesday,  October  11, 1882. 
Goethe  chose  a  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Elizabeth  Garden  for 
his  point  of  outlook  over  the  town,  which  looks  very  grun  and 
gray  and  sets  off  richly  the  broad  sweeps  of  color  which  are  on 
either  side  of  it.  A  still  finer  point  is  further  on  towards  the 
brink  of  the  castle  hill,  where  the  garden  seems  to  sweep  out  for 
the  very  purpose  with  a  sudden  jut  into  the  air.  Here  the  leaves 
were  falling  thick  as  I  sat  taking  my  last  view  of  it  all  to-day. 
Last  Sunday  the  English  minister  preached  a  very  dreary  and 
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dull  sermon  about  ''we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf."  Here  was  ihe 
real  sermon.  It  was  inspiring,  but  terrible  to  see  each  leaf  f  ally 
carrying  with  it  its  whole  history  since  it  was  a  bright  little 
green  thing  last  spring,  falling  with  sach  perfect  quietness,  bat 
haying  done  its  duty  all  summer.   •  .  . 

WObzbubo,  Sunday,  Oetober  15, 1882. 
It  is  something  of  a  notable  Sunday  in  Wtirzburg  to-day,  for 
it  is  the  anniversary  of  St.  Burkard,  one  of  the  many  planters  of 
Christianity  in  this  region,  - —  for  it  seems  to  have  been  planted 
and  destroyed  and  replanted  again  and  again.  This  morning  the 
Mass  in  Uie  Neumttnster  Kirche,  under  which  St.  Eilian,  the 
martyr,  another  of  the  early  apostles  of  Wtirzburg  lies  buried, 
was  fine  and  crowded.  The  singing  of  the  people  was  splendid. 
There  was  a  strange  spontaneousness  about  it.  It  burst  out 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  common  thought  of  the  moment.  So  dif- 
ferent from  our  ''giving  out "  hymns.  .  .  . 

Lbipsio,  Thiuaday,  Oetober  19,  1882. 
The  religious  question  in  Germany  has  suffered  from  that  fate, 
which  always  is  disastrous  to  it,  of  being  made  a  political  ques« 
tion.  But  leaving  aside  those  whose  whole  interest  in  the  ques* 
tion  is  to  be  explained  on  political  grounds,  there  remain  certain 
clearly  recognizable  classes:  First,  the  Yirchows  and  Haeckelsy 
the  simply  naturalistic  people,  whose  hatred  to  church  and  reli* 
gion  is  something  quite  unknown  among  us.  Second,  the  oppo* 
site  extreme,  the  dogmatic  churchmen,  whose  whole  theological 
position  is  retroactive  and  obstructive.  Third,  the  liberal  church 
party,  who  esteem  the  church  purely  for  its  social  and  police  value, 
and  take  little  or  no  interest  in  its  missionary  aspects.  Such 
are  some  of  the  rationalistic  preachers.  Fourth,  there  is  not 
clearly  shaped  nor  very  prominent  a  school  of  thoughtful,  earnest, 
and  enlightened  men,  to  whom  the  real  future  of  Christianity  in 
Qermany  belongs,  the  men  of  reasonable  faith  like  Lotze. 

Lbhwo,  Friday,  Oetober  20, 1882. 
The  life  of  young  students  here  is  very  curious,  supposing  them 
to  be  real  students,  and  genuinely  in  earnest  with  regard  to  what 
they  are  about.  They  are  all  specialists,  none  of  them  are  seek- 
ing a  complete  or  rounded  education.  Each  of  them  is  dealing 
with  a  people  not  imitable  by  him,  however  admirable  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  out  of  whose  learning  he  is  to  pluck  the  special 
knowledge  he  desires.  And  they  are  mostly  at  an  age  when  a 
special  hero-worship  or  enthusiasm  seems  to  satisfy  the  life  and 
when  the  habits  of  the  life  are  being  very  deeply  founded.    There 
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oarUinly  could  be  no  ciremnftaiiceB  in  which  the  Talne  of  loftinees 
of  purpose  and  purity  of  life  could  come  out  more  strongly,  — - 
and  with  many  it  does  seem  to  have  these  inspirations,  I  mean 
among  the  young  Americans. 

BxBUir,  Saturday,  Ootober  21, 1882. 
As  one  gets  back  again  to  Berlin,  after  a  month's  absence, 
there  is  a  new  sense  of  how  modem  the  town's  life  is,  and  of 
how  plain  and  prosaic  the  people  are.  German  art  so  lacks 
spontaneity,  is  so  scholastically  orerridden,  and  German  taste  is 
so  enterprising  and  so  bad.  One  is  yery  much  struck  with  the 
lack  of  humor  which  is  the  rectifying  sense.  There  is  inunense 
heartiness  and  good  feeling,  enthusiasm  for  country,  pride  in 
their  heroes,  and  devotion  to  ideas;  but  of  easy  and  graceful  ex- 
pression of  it  there  is  yery  little.  The  public  monuments  are 
generally  most  unpleasing.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  the  only 
well-built  and  well-dressed  men.  The  streets  lack  lightness  and 
liveliness.  .  •  . 

BxBiJir,  Monday,  Oetober  28, 1882. 

The  minute  divisions  of  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of 
Prussia  within  itself  are  very  complicated  and  numerous.  They 
suggest,  of  course,  the  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  State 
Church,  that  it  keeps  the  difiEerent  schools  of  thought  in  associa- 
tion with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  develops 
animosities  and  jealousies  which  are  exasperated  by  the  forced 
union  of  antagonistic  minds.  It  is  the  old  question  which  we 
have  settled  for  ourselves  by  the  free  liberty  of  sects.  In  all 
their  preaching  there  is  too  much  eloquence  and  too  little  thought. 

Bnuv,  FikUy,  Oetober  27, 1882. 
A  visit  to  Dr.  Hermann  Grimm,  the  author  of  the  ''Life  of 
Michael  Angeio,"  ''life  of  Goethe,"  etc.,  translator  of  some 
small  parts  of  Emerson,  lecturer  on  art  in  the  university.  The 
picture  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  gives  of  religion  in 
Grermany,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  affected  his  whole  feeling 
about  religion,  is  most  interesting.  He  speaks  of  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  churches  as  something  that  does  not  appeal  to  htm  in 
any  way,  and  so  he  never  goes  to  church.  He  claims  that  there 
are  no  men  who  are  what  Schleiermacher  seems  to  have  been, 
distinct  both  from  the  dogmatists  on  one  side,  and  irom  the 
equally  acid  rationalists  upon  the  other.  And  certainly  I  myself 
have  failed  to  find  any  such  either  in  personal  intercourse  or  in 
reading  contemporary  books.  Ptoi»ssor  Grimm  then  curiously 
talked  of  a  certain  power  which  distinctly  belonged,  he  said,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  made  many  educated  men 
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feel  it  M  they  felt  nothing  in  Protaetantism.  It  wms  hiBtorieal 
and  it  was  self-possessed.  The  priest  at  the  altar,  with  a  certain 
disregard  of  the  people,  bosied  himself  directly  with  God.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  teach  what  is  nnteachable,  but  he  stood  be- 
tween the  soul  and  Grod,  and  in  some  vague  way  made  the  divine 
present.  Strange  enough,  sorely,  to  find  a  man  like  Professor 
Grimm  feeling  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  power 
of  the  preaching  of  Channing  and  of  Parker,  of  both  of  whom  he 
Bpoke.  He  speaks  hopelessly  of  religion  in  Germany,  bat  sorely 
there  can  be  no  room  for  despair  ontil  first  the  trial  of  a  volon- 
tary  religion  shall  be  made,  and  some  attempt  at  a  higher  priest- 
hood than  either  the  Romanist's  or  Channing's  shall  be  seen. 

BxBiJir,  SatwdAy,  October  28, 1882. 

It  is  strange  how,  in  a  great  gallery  like  this  of  Berlin,  one 
finds  his  special  mood  met  by  one  class  of  pictures  and  special 
rooms  attracting  him  on  special  days.  •  .  •  One  day  yoo  go 
there  and  Holbein's  portraits  &scinate  yoo  completely,  and  sat- 
isfy your  cravings,  while,  if  you  wander  into  the  other  room,  the 
faults  and  crudities  of  Botticelli  are  all  that  you  can  see.  But 
to-day  his  St.  John  in  the  Madonna  picture  seemed  full  of  mjrste- 
rious  beauty,  and  even  the  Eve,  with  yellow  hair  on  the  black 
ground,  appeared  to  appeal  to  something  very  real  in  one's  power 
of  enjoyment.  .  .    . 

Bkbldi,  Monday,  October  80, 1882. 

Professor  Zeller's  lecture  room  at  eleven  o'clock  was  crowded 
with  students-  who  had  come  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy.  He  was  talking  especially  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phies as  they  influenced  medieval  times.  The  lecture  was  inter- 
esting, but  still  more  interesting  the  audience.  One  wondered 
what  had  brou^t  them  there,  and  what  they  proposed  to  do  with 
tiie  knowledge  they  were  getting.  They  had  not  the  look  of 
pure  students  for  the  pure  sake  of  knowledge,  nor  did  they  seem 
intellectually  ready  for  great  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profitable  purposes  to  which  such  knowledge  could  be  turned  it 
was  impossible  to  see.  Professor  Herman  Grimm,  who  lectured 
from  one  till  two  on  the  Earliest  History  of  Christian  Art, 
gave  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  changes  of  early  Grerman  art  in 
the  way  of  representing  the  pers<ms  of  the  Trini^.  A  well-put, 
intelligent  account,  with  nothing  particularly  suj^gestive  or  pro- 
found. In  the  afternoon  I  walked  a  long,  long  way,  and  came 
at  last  down  Schleiermacher  Strasse  to  the  Dre^dtigkeit  Eirch- 
enhof,  where  I  saw  Schleiennacher's  tomb,  and  in  the  evening, 
on  my  way  home  from  hearing  Pastor  Frommel  talk  to  the  coach- 
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men  and  postilions,  I  passed  tke  Dreifaltigkeit  CSmreh,.  where 
Schleiermacher  used  to  preach. 

Bmuir,  ToMday,  OetoberSl,  1882. 
It  is  veij  interesting  indeed,  in  the  Dorotheen  Burial  Ground, 
to  see  the  two  quiet  simple  monuments  of  Fichte  and  Hegel 
facing  each  other  across  the  narrow  path,  which  was  all  wet  this 
afternoon  with  rain,  and  covered  with  dead  autumn  leaves  trod- 
den into  the  groni^.  Fichte's  monument  bears  on  one  of  its 
three  sides  his  name,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death ;  and  on  an- 
other that  of  his  wife,  with  the  assurance  that  she  was  the  worthy 
wife  of  such  a  man;  and  on  the  third,  the  Old  Testament  text 
which  tells  how  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
like  the  stars.  One  feels  how  late  all  Grerman  greatness  is.  In 
the  Reichstag  Chamber  the  things  that  interest  you  are  the  seats 
of  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke,  and  the  tablets  of  great  Germans 
in  the  corridors  go  back  no  farther  than  a  century.  .  •  . 

DBBSDKir,  Saturday,  Norember  4, 1882. 
One  comes  back  to  the  sight  of  anything  which  he  has  seen  in 
his  mind's  eye,  so  long  as  he  has  seen  the  Dresden  Madonna, 
with  a  sort  of  fear  whether,  in  all  these  years,  the  memory  has 
not  been  deceived  by  the  imagination ;  whether,  dreaming  of  the 
world's  most  perfect  picture,  his  dream  has  not  passed  into  a 
region  where  no  actual  power  of  human  art  can  follow  it,  and  so 
the  point  from  which  it  started  will  fail  to  satisfy  one  who  comes 
back  to  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  question  which  is  in  one's  mind 
as  he  passes  through  the  curtained  doorway  which  leads  into  the 
shrine  of  the  great  picture.  And  he  finds  it  greater  than  his 
dream!  A  deeper  wonder  than  his  memory  has  been  able  to 
carry  is  in  the  Mother's  eyes.  The  Child  looks  into  a  distance 
farther  than  his  thoughts  have  run.  The  faint,  rich  heaven  of 
angel  faces  behind  the  scene  is  sweet  and  holy  beyond  any  con- 
ception which  his  seises  have  been  fine  enough  to  keep.  Before 
the  picture  begins  to  open  to  him  again  its  special  treasures  of 
detail,  it  blesses  him  witii  this  renewed  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  the  highest  art. 

DnasDav,  Sunday,  Norember  5, 1882. 

Among  the  religious  manifestations  of  Grermany  one  finds  it 
hard  to  discover  any  trace  of  that  which  in  England  and  America 
seems  to  many  of  us  at  the  present  day  to  be  most  full  of  attrac- 
tiveness and  hope,  —  the  devout  and  spiritual  rationalism  of 
Maurice  and  Erskine  and  Washburn,  all  the  more  spiritual  for 
the  freedom  of  its  thought,  free  in  its  thought  just  because  of  the 
profoundness  of  its  &ath  in  Gbxi.     This  may  exist,  but  it  is  eer- 
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tainlj  not  a  prominent  or  powerful  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
land.  There  is  Pietism;  there  is  scholarly  Dogmatism;  there 
is  hard,  critical  Liberalism;  but  onless  it  be  in  some  trace  of 
Schleiermacher's  inflnence,  or  possibly  in  some  power  of  Tholnck 
Mid  such  men  as  he,  making  their  followers  broader  than  they 
were  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  find  the  religious  life  of  which  I 
speak.  The  Orthodox  all  call  Schleiermacher  pantheistic,  as  if 
erery  attempt  to  depict  the  essential  closeness  of  God's  life  to 
His  world  must  not  incur  that  charge. 

Dbbsdbx,  Tneaday,  Korember  7, 1882. 

After  seventeen  years  I  come  back  to  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and 
find  it  greater  than  I  thought.  One  of  the  things  that  most  im- 
presses me  about  the  picture  is  the  wonderful  life  that  is  in  it. 
There  is  such  a  stillness  in  it  that  it  hushes  the  room  in  which 
it  hangs,  but  yet  it  is  all  alive.  The  Virgin  is  moving  on  the 
clouds.  Her  garments  float  both  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
and  also  with  her  motion.  Strangely  different  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  many  pictures  in  which  the  Divine  Group  simply 
stands  and  meditates,  or  gazes  from  the  canvas.  The  nobleness 
of  the  arrangement,  too,  is  most  impressive.  Every  rule  of  high- 
est art  is  there,  but  swallowed  up  by  the  sublime  intention  of  the 
work.  The  pyramid  of  figures  has  built  itself.  What,  one  won- 
ders, were  Raphael's  feelings  as  he  sent  his  work  off  to  Piacenza  ? 
Did  he  know  what  a  marvel  he  had  done?  For  among  the  wonder- 
ful things  about  this  picture  is  the  immeasurable  degree  in  which 
it  surpasses  everything  else  of  Raphael's. 

Dbxbdxk,  Wednesday,  Noyember  8, 1882. 

A  perception  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the  art  of  painting  comes 
nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  some  of  the  great  portraits.  Here 
are  the  Rembrandts,  which  get,  more  than  any  others,  the  total 
conception  of  the  man  they  portray.  No  detail  detains  yoi^. 
Just  as  it  lay  in  the  artist's  mind,  a  distinct  human  thing,  not 
a  mere  composition  of  features  and  beard.  The  person  looks  out 
at  you  from  the  canvas.  There  are  the  Vandykes,  so  full  of 
lofly  refinement,  gentlemen  and  ladies  always,  ai^>ealing  to  the 
part  of  us  which  always  feels  the  power  of  good  taste,  even  in 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Titian,  with  the  sumptuousness 
of  Venice,  and  yet  able  to  portray  something  as  sensitive  and 
delicate  and  shy  as  the  timidity  of  the  girl  in  ^diite,  who  holds 
the  fan,  full  of  the  quality  as  distinct  from  the  quantity  of  color. 
Battoni's  St.  John  Baptist,  which  one  sees  through  the  door  if  he 
turns  his  head  from  looking  at  the  Madonna,  is  a  beautiful,  sumqr, 
living  picture. 
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PftAOUX,  Ffidfty,  Norember  10, 1682. 
Two  figuea  occupj  the  eye  at  Prague,  One  is  John  Host, 
who  once  was  university  professor  here,  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  power  that  passed  through  the  great  defeat  as  a  Sfnrit 
passes  through  a  solid  wall  and  leaves  the  wall  pozsled  and  de- 
feated behind  it.  Hnss's  power  is  in  the  liberal  thought  and  in- 
telligenee  of  the  university  to-day.  There  is  nothing  left  of 
him  by  way  of  relic  except  a  very  doubtful  house,  which  paring 
stands  where  he  used  to  live,  and  may  have  in  its  walls  some  of 
the  old  material  of  his.  The  other  figure  is  Count  Wallenstein, 
the  very  type  of  earnest,  fiery  mediisvalism,  strong,  able,  true 
to  conviction,  narrow,  cruel,  dark,  and  spreading  darkness.   •  .  . 

VxExniA,  Monday,  NoT«mber  18, 1882. 
The  first  sight  of  Austria  to  one  who  comes  from  Grermany  is 
full  of  suggested  contrasts.  The  people  in  Vienna  are  Ivi^ter 
and  handsomer  than  in  Berlin.  The  whole  movement  of  UIb  is 
gayer.  But  at  <Mice  is  felt,  what  I  believe  all  later  observation 
will  confirm,  that  the  people  to  whom  we  have  come  are  not  the 
really  interesting  and  respectable  people  we  have  left.  Grermany 
teems  with  ideas,  conceives  of  itself  as  having  a  mission  in  the 
world,  and  expects  a  future.  Neither  of  these  things  is  true  of 
Austria. 

ViBorA,  Wednesday,  November  16, 1882. 

LLthe  Belvedere  there  is  a  picture  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
which,  if  the  story  of  that  very  unpleasing  person,  that  canonixa- 
tion  of  hysterical  young  womanhood,  is  ever  to  be  put  in  paint 
at  all,  paints  it  ari^^t.  It  is  hard  and  white,  but  there  is  a  real 
ecstasy  about  it,  the  ecstasy  of  intense,  distracting  pain.  It  is 
no  comfortable  damsel,  pluming  herself  <m  the  romance  of  a 
celestial  lover,  and  enjoying  the  ^lat  which  her  adventure 
brought  her  among  her  earthly  friends  who  were  less  fortunate. 
It  is  the  eager,  straining,  yearning  after  a  mysterious  love  which 
is,  indeed,  more  than  life  to  her,  for  which  she  would  rejoice  to 
die,  nay,  for  which  she  is  dying  as  we  look  at  her.  She  does 
not  miJce  the  subject  pleasing  or  profitable,  but  at  least  it  gives 
the  only  ideality  of  which  it  is  capable. 

VoofVA,  Thnnday,  Norember  16,  1882. 

A  figure  carved  on  a  gem  such  as  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
great  collection  here  seems  to  have  reached  a  sort  of  apotiieosia. 
It  floats  in  lig^t.  When  it  receives  the  sunlight  through  it,  it 
seems  to  bathe  itself  in  the  luminous  otAoTy  and  yet  to  keep  its 
own  brilliant  identity  and  shape,  to  be  a  brighter  and  distinctdr 
form  of  light  within  the  light  that  bathes  it.     Somewhat  as  we 
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coneeire  of  how  in  the  great  world  of  spirit  one  spirit^  while  ft 
is  part  of  all  around  it,  has  its  own  special  personal  glorj  inten- 
sified and  made  more  personal.  There  is  also  something  in  the 
sense  of  fineness  and  eternity  comhined  with  the  brightness  and 
glorj  of  a  gem  that  makes  it  beautiful  and  impressiye  to  the 
imagination.  Size  is  nothing  except  to  connoisseurs.  There  is 
a  very  small  green  stone  down  in  the  comer  of  the  case  Irang  in 
front  of  the  window  which  is  glorious. 

VnanrA,  Friday,  Kofember  17, 1882.  - 
In  the  great  Treasury  there  is  what  seems  as  if  it  must  be  the 
most  glorioos  opal  in  the  world.  It  is  as  large  as  a  small  pear, 
and  as  it  hangs  there  with  the  light  upon  it,  it  quiyers  throt^ 
and  through  with  fire.  The  flame  which  you  see  seems  not  to 
come  from 'any  surface  lustre,  but  out  of  its  very  heart.  The 
mystery  of  it  and  the  life  of  it,  every  one  must  feel.  Indeed, 
standing  bef<Mre  the  whole  wonderful  collection  one  feels  very 
strongly  the  preciousness  of  precious  stones.  It  is  no  fanciful  or 
oonYentional  value,  but  something  which  springs  as  truly  from 
a  real  relation  to  human  nature,  though  on  another  side,  as  the 
value  of  a  beautifnl  face  or  of  a  noble  thought.  It  does  not  de* 
pend  on  rarity.  If  si^^[»hires  Hke  that  which  tops  the  Imperial 
orown  were  as  plentiful  as  are  gray  pebbles,  the  healthy  eje 
would  see  their  beauty  all  the  more,  not  less. 

YiBimA,  Saturday,  Norember  18, 1882. 

In  the  Belvedere  the  greatest  wealth  is  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Venetian  school.  Titian  is  there  in  quite  bewildering  profusion, 
but,  as  seems  always  true,  it  is  not  in  his  great  compositions  such 
as  the  Ecce  Homo,  which  is  here,  that  he  is  most  admirable,  but 
in  the  single  portrait  where  an  individual  life  glows  with  the  rich- 
ness which  it  seems  to  have  gathered  from  generations  of  ances- 
tors who  have  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  the  south.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tintoretto,  wbo  is  represented  here  only  by  some  noble 
portraits  is  equally  great  in  splendid  compositions,  as  Venice 
bears  ammdant  witness.  There  is  at  least  one  glorious  pictuve 
of  Oiorgione's,  where  the  vine-crowned  youth  is  caught  by  the 
mysterious  person  who  holds  him  by  the  collar  and  gases  into  his 
astonidied  face.  Only  those  two  heads,  but  wonderful  union  of 
eolor  and  expression. 

VmnrA,  Wedaesday,  Korambet  29, 188A. 

One  building  at  least  our  cities  at  home  cannot  share,  and  that 
is  the  barracks  of  an  army.  One  sound  is  not  heard  on  our 
streets,  with  which,  in  the  streets  of  Europe,  one's  ears  become 
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awfully  familiar.  It  is  the  bogle  which  snmmoiiB  the  soldiers 
to  their  drill.  They  may  say  all  that  they  can  aboat  the  yalae 
of  the  military  discipline  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  a  school  for 
raw  yonths,  and  we  oorselyes  may  sometimes  fear  lest,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  corresponding  to  it  among  ourselyes,  a  certain 
tamenesB  may  settle  down  apon  onr  yoong  men's  life,  and  hero- 
ism and  obedience  to  authority  may  fail ;  but,  after  all,  when  we 
oome  to  speak  seriously  about  it,  worda  cannot  express  the  privi- 
lege we  enjoy.  Of  course  its  danger  and  responsibilities  come 
with  it.  Its  dangers  are  those  to  which  I  just  alluded.  Its 
responsibilities  are  summed  up  in  the  duty  whidi  must  rest  upon 
us  of  finding  new  and  hi^er  cultures  for  the  virtue  which  the 
army  does  no  doubt  rudely  train,  and  of  developing  a  purer  and 
loftier  social  life  out  of  a  soil  which  is  not  cursed  and  exhausted 
by  the  rank  weed  of  military  life. 

YxNiOB,  Thnnday,  NeTember  28, 1882. 
The  Pont  Ebba  route  from  Vienna  to  Venice  is  the  very  poetry 
of  railroad  travel.  It  is  very  long.  We  left  Vienna  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  did  not  arrive  much  before  midnight.  As  we 
left,  Vienna  looked  its  dreariest,  dark,  cold,  and  rainy,  with  the 
comfortless,  need-driven  people  crawling  to  their  early  work. 
But  soon  after  we  got  out  of  its  gloomy  shadow,  asme  the  ap- 
proach to  the  hills,  and  they  were  streaked  and  flecked  with 
snow.  Sometimes  a  sloping  side  would  be  completely  covered, 
then  the  fields  of  thin  snow  would  try  to  make  their  way  up  to 
the  heights,  for  all  the  world  like  great  waves  breaking  on  a 
rocky  shore.  •  .  .  The  afternoon,  rich  with  sunset,  lights  up  the 
▼alleys,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  heaven;  the  moonlight  superb 
and  full  on  mountains  made  of  silver,  and  afterwards  on  cold 
plains  and  marshes  which  stand  guard  round  Venice. 

VniHJB,  FHday,  Norember  24, 1882. 
Strange  how  there  is  nothing  like  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  no- 
thing of  the  same  kind  as  the  great  church.  It  would  have 
seemed  as  if,  standing  here  for  so  many  centuries,  and  always 
profoundly  loved  and  honored,  it  would  almost  of  necessity  have 
influenced  the  minds  of  the  generations  of  architects,  and  shown 
its  power  in  their  works.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sign  of  any 
such  influence.  It  stands  alone.  Either  because  it  seems  a  work 
beyond  all  chance  of  being  copied,  or  else,  as  is  more  probable, 
because  the  whole  disposition  to  be  consistent  in  architectural 
work,  to  preserve  characteristie  styles  in  certain  places,  is  a 
modem  and  artificial  idea;  or  perhaps  because  the  Eastern  influ- 
ence, which  made  St.  Mark's,  died  away,  and  Western  influences, 
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sach  as  made  the  Frari  and  Sahtie,  eame  in  instead,  WhateTer 
be  the  reason^  there  it  stands  alone,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  rest  of  Venice. 

VxHiOB,  Monday,  NoTembw  27, 1882. 

Venice  has  two  aspects,  one  sensuous  and  self-indulgent,  the 
other  lofty,  spiritual,  and  eyen  severe.  Both  aspects  appear  in 
its  history,  and  both  are  also  in  its  art.  Titian  often  represents 
the  former.  The  loftier,  nobler  Tintoretto  gives  us  the  second. 
There  is  something  in  his  greatest  pictures,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Crucifixion,  at  St.  Bocco,  which  no  other  artist  approaches. 
The  lordly  composition  gives  us  an  impression  of  intellectual 
grasp  and  vigor.  The  foreground  group  of  prostrate  women  is 
full  of  a  tenderness.  The  rich  pearly  li^t,  which  floods  the 
centre,  glows  with  a  solemn  picturesqueness,  and  the  great 
Christ,  who  hangs  like  a  benediction  over  the  whole,  is  vocal  with 
a  piety  which  no  other  picture  in  the  world  displays.  And  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  in  Santa  Maria  del  Orto,  is  the  con- 
summate presentation  of  that  beautiful  subject,  its  beauty  not 
lost  in  its  majesty. 

VmOB,  Thusdaj,  Norember  dO,  1882. 

The  sun  arose  to-day  at  a  quarter  past  seven  superbly  over  the 
lido,  and  promised  Venice  at  its  best  and  richest.  But  directly 
after  sunrise  came  the  clouds,  so  that  the  last  day  here  is  cold 
and  dreary.  But  in  the  Academia  there  is  the  sunshine  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Paris  Bordone's  glowing  picture  of  the 
Fisherman  who  brings  the  Ring  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Doge,  burned 
like  a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  wall.  Carpaccio's  delightful  story 
of  St.  Ursula  brought  the  old  false  standards  of  other  days  back 
to  one's  mind,  but  brought  them  back  lustrous  with  the  splendor 
of  summers  that  seemed  forever  passed,  but  are  perpetually  here. 
Tintoretto's  Adam  and  Eve  was,  as  it  always  is,  the  most  de« 
lightful  picture  in  the  Gallery,  and  Pordenone's  great  St.  Augus- 
tine seemed  a  very  presence  in  the  vast  illuminated  room. 

VxKios,  Friday,  December  1, 1882. 
As  one  who  parts  from  Life's  familiar  shore, 

Looks  his  last  look  in  long-beloved  eyes. 

And  sees  in  their  dear  depths  new  meanings  rise 
And  strange  light  shine  he  never  knew  before ; 
As  then  he  fain  would  snatch  from  Death  his  hand 

And  linger  still,  if  haply  he  may  see 

A  little  more  of  this  Soul's  mystery 
Which  year  by  year  he  seemed  to  understand; 
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S0|  Yenioe,  whan  ihj  woidroaa  beauty  grew 

Dim  in  the  cloodfl  wfaich  clothed  the  wintry  sea 

I  saw  thou  wert  more  beaateons  than  I  knew. 
And  longed  to  turn  and  be  again  with  thee. 

Bat  what  I  could  not  then  I  trust  to  see 

In  that  next  life  yddA  we  call  memory. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

DBOEMBEB,   1882-MABGH,   1883 
INDIA.      LETTERS  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  JOtTRNAL 

The  jonmej  to  India  was  strewn  with  letters  all  along  the 
way.  in  his  leisure  on  shipboard  he  recalled  his  friends, 
and  seemed  to  be  taking  a  review  of  his  life.  His  imagina* 
tion  was  excited  by  the  fascinating  interest  of  the  land  to 
whidi  he  was  gcnng,  —  the  first  home  of  the  human  race, 
where  religion  was  in  strange  and  rich  exuberance,  as  was 
outward  nature.  He  was  to  realize  the  brilliant  pictures  of 
Oriental  life  and  history,  with  which  he  had  long  been  famil- 
iar through  books.  With  his  power  of  vision  in  reading  life 
and  detecting  its  hidden  meaning,  the  opportunity  meant  to 
him  a  vast  increase  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom.  But  with 
this  prospect  before  him,  his  memory  carried  the  past  and 
made  him  feel  the  changes  in  his  life.  To  his  aunt,  Miss 
Susan  Phillips,  living  in  the  old  house  at  North  Andover, 
he  had  written  while  he  was  in  Vienna:  — 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  I  was  in  Vienna,  on  my  first  Euro- 
nean  journey.  Then  I  was  on  my  way  to  Palestine.  One  dif- 
ference between  that  year  abroad  and  this  I  feel  all  the  time. 
Then  the  old  home  in  Chaancy  Street  was  still  there,  and  father 
and  mother  were  both  waiting  to  hear  what  one  was  doing,  and 
one  of  my  pleasures  was  to  write  to  them  and  to  think  how  I 
Weuld  tell  them  all  about  it  when  I  got  back.  I  miss  all  that 
part  of  the  interest  of  travel  very  much  now.  Sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  they  are  not  still  there,  and  that  I  am  not  to 
write  to  them.  At  this  distance  all  that  has  come  since  I  was 
here  before  seems  like  a  dream. 

He  wrote  to  the  Bev.  Frederick  B.  Allen,  the  assistant 
minister  of  Trinily  Church,  who  had  kept  him  supplied  with 
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information  in  advance,  as  to  the  preaoliers  on  sucoessiye 

Sundays :  — 

Bebuk,  KoTember  1, 1882. 

Mt  dbab  Allen,  —  I  can't  tell  you  how  constantly  and  ear- 
nestly I  thank  you,  first  for  the  dcTotion  with  idiich  you  are 
looking  after  that  blessed  Parish  on  the  Back  Bay,  and  then  for 
the  fulness  with  which  you  hare  told  me  all  ahout  it.  I  put  one 
of  your  kind  letters  next  my  heart  and  go  out  on  some  delightful 
excursion,  with  the  comfortable  sense  that  CTcrything  is  right  at 
home,  and  that  the  Church  would  just  as  lief  have  me  here  as 
there.  When  I  get  back  I  hope  you  'U  hare  a  host  of  things 
saved  up  that  I  can  do  for  you  in  small  token  of  my  gratitude. 
My  advices  thus  far  have  covered  the  visits  of  Bishops  Beckwith 
and  Williams.  The  former  I  hardly  know,  but  I  have  pleasant 
impressions  of  him.  We  smoked  together  in  Stephoi  Tyng's 
study  at  the  last  General  Convention  in  New  York.  I  am  glad 
you  liked  him.  And  all  the  people  who  have  written  to  me  ahout 
his  preaching  are  quite  enthusiastic.     Bishop  Williams  is  a  jewel 

of  a  man,  —  the  Prince  of  all  oar  Bishops.     I  hope  that is 

safely  over,  and  will  not  come  again.  Did  he  really  ask  to  be 
invited  ?  The  insolence  of  the  wretch  I  I  shivered  all  over  when 
I  opened  a  paper  one  day  and  saw  the  paragraph  headed  ''Trinity 
Church  on  Fire.^  Fortonately  I  did  not  pack  my  tnmk  for 
home  until  I  had  read  on  and  seen  that  the  fire  was  out  and  that 
the  bill  was  only  fifty  dollars.  Then  I  gave  thanks  for  the 
escape,  and  concluded  to  stay.  But  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  hear 
how  much  trouble  the  bad  roof  is  causing.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Richardson,  since  his  return,  has  given  his  mind  to  it,  and  made 
some  helpful  suggestions.  By  the  way,  when  the  time  comes, 
why  can't  you  see  that  the  vines  are  properly  covered  for  the 
winter?  I  have  always  seen  to  that,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody 
would  look  after  it  if  you  did  nH.  How  I  would  like  to  see  you 
all,  and  shut  the  study  door  and  have  a  good  long  talk  with  you 
and  Parks  and  Percy.  But  the  Unter  den  Linden  is  rattling 
with  carriages  under  my  window,  and  across  the  street  the  hosts 
of  unknown  German  youth  are  thronging  into  the  University, 
and  just  above  us  there  is  a  crowd  of  people  waiting  to  see  the 
Kaiser  start  out  for  his  drive,  and  Boston  is  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Be  sure  that  I  think  of  the  dear  old  place  more  confi- 
dently and  happily  because  you  are  there  running  Trinity  Church. 
My  best  love  to  your  children.  I  hope  the  new  house  is  all  you 
wanted  it  to  be. 

Ever  afibctionately  yours, 

P.  B. 
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On  December  1,  he  sailed  from  Yenioe  for  India,  on  the 
steamship  Poonah,  by  the  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  then  a  new 
experience  to  travellers.  To  Bey.  Arthur  Brooks  he 
writes:  — 

StKAMBHIP  POOITAH,  OBTTOIO  PRBTTT  HBAB  AlTXAITOBIA 

December  6^  1882. 

So  far  the  Toyage  thither  has  gone  very  well,  bat  has  not  been 
particularly  interesting.  The  first  days  out  of  Venice  were  yery 
rough,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  sick  and  most  of  them 
uncomfortable  and  cross.  We  took  most  of  our  passengers  at 
Brindisi,  and  since  then  the  weather  has  been  better  and  the  sea 
more  calm,  so  that  the  souls  of  the  Englishmen  begin  to  reyiye 
and  they  are  growing  a  little  bit  more  sociable.  They  are  mostly 
the  sort  of  Englishman  who  is  full  of  information  and  intelligence, 
totally  destitute  of  imagination  or  of  humor,  and  absolutely  de« 
termined  to  bring  all  the  world  to  his  own  standard.  He  makes 
you  uumI  and  amuses  you  and  wins  your  respect  all  at  once,  all 
the  time.   •  .  . 

I  have  got  lots  of  books  about  the  country,  and  by  the  time 
we  get  to  Bombay  I  expect  to  haye  learned  a  good  deal  about  it 
and  to  be  somewhat  prepared  for  what  I  haye  to  see.  It  all 
looks  more  and  more  attractive  the  more  I  learn  about  it.  Tour 
young  friend,  Evart  Wendell,  opened  correspondence  with  me 
soon  after  I  left  Berlin,  and  proposed  to  go  to  India  if  his  father 
would  consent ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  joined  me  at  Venice 
the  day  before  the  steamer  sailed  and  is  with  me  now.  I  find 
him  a  very  bright,  pleasant,  good-natured  boy,  and  he  will  make 
excellent  company,  I  think. 

What  has  become  of  Bishop  Littlejohn  since  he  tried  to  sit 
down  on  the  two  young  giants  of  the  Boston  Club  and  found  it 
such  uncomfortable  sitting?  And  have  you  read  Allen's  paper 
in  the  Princeton  ?  Is  it  not  a  genuine  contribution  to  a  rational 
philoso|^y  of  that  whole  movement  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and 
whose  meaning  in  the  midst  of  the  ages  has  been  often  such  a 
wonder  to  those  who  were  in  the  very  midst  of  it?  ...  I  want 
to  see  what  Chunder  Sen  thinks  about  it  all  when  I  see  him  next 
month.  •  •  • 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  almost  six  months  of  my  year  is 
gone.  It  has  been  all  that  I  hoped;  and  while  I  am  in  no  hurry 
for  the  rest  to  go,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  get  back  into  the  stream  of 
woriL  again.     Tour  letter  makes  me  feel  very  much  outside  of  it. 

To  the  Bev.  George  A.  Strong,  rector  of  Grrace  Churdi, 
voL.n 
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New  Bedford,  he  writes  after  the  tmumer  of  an  old  and  famil- 
iar friendship :  — 

December  5,  1882. 

I  am  glad  the  conseeration  ceremony  is  safely  oyer,  though  I 
can't  help  feeling  as  if  we  consecrated  it  long  ago.  But  now  the 
Bishop  has  heen  there,  and  he  feels  better  about  it  if  you  don't. 
A  hirge  part  of  our  relation  to  our  bishops  seems  to  consist  in 
efforts  on  our  part  and  theirs  to  make  them  feel  good.  How 
well  I  can  see  the  whole  scene :  Bishop  Paddock's  arriyal  with 
Ins  bag;  his  breaking  up  the  service  into  little  bits  among  the 
clergy  like  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  to  be  set  before  the 
people,  and  his  voice  beginning  the  sentences  as  he  went  up  the 
aisle,  and  the  sermon  and  the  collation  and  the  Episcopal  de* 
parture.  But,  dear  me,  how  far  away  all  that  is,  and  how  ab- 
surd for  me  to  get  mad  about  it  at  this  distance  I  It  is  a  lovely 
forenoon,  halfway  across  from  the  heel  of  Italy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  The  stewards  are  setting  the  table  for  lunch,  and 
through  the  open  skylight  I  can  hear  the  brogue  of  the  Engli^- 
men  on  the  deck,  who  are  my  fellow  passengers  for  Bombay. 
The  Lascar  sailors,  who  are  all  Mohammedans  and  never  heard  of 
Bishop  Paddock,  are  going  back  and  forth  in  their  red  turbans, 
and  the  wind  that  comes  in  through  the  portholes  is  like  June. 

Truly  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  need  not  trouble  one  here. 
And  not  only  a  few  thousand  miles,  but  almost  six  good  months 
of  pleasant  wanderings,  are  between  me  and  it.  Many  a  time 
in  these  months  I  have  found  myself  on  ground  where  you  and 
I  hatve  been  years  ago  together.  London  and  Paris  and  Greneva 
and  Chamouni  and  Maggiore  and  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  a  lot  of 
other  places,  all  brought  back  recollections  of  that  first  journey 
when  we  were  young.     Dear  me,  a  week  from  to-morrow  I  am 

forty-seven!     Tell  M I  have  not  forgotten  about  the  French 

novels,  but  so  far  my  reading  has  not  run  that  way.  All  summer 
I  read  nothing,  and  this  autumn  up  in  Qermany  I  confined  my 
reading  to  their  crooked  text  and  queer  constructions,  tiying,  as 
much  as  my  time  would  allow,  to  get  the  hang  of  what  they  were 
thinking  about,  and  what  books  they  were  writing.  It  was  all 
very  delightful,  and  I  shall  always  look  back  on  it,  especially 
upon  my  life  in  Berlin,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  When  you 
get  \AdB  I  shall  be  in  Bombay,  and  now  my  only  reading  is  in 
Indian  books,  which  will  prepare  me  somewhat  for  that  absurd 
land.  In  March  I  shall  come  back  to  Europe.  April  I  expect 
to  spend  in  Spain,  May  and  June  in  England,  and,  through  it 
all,  I  shall  wish  ever  so  many  times  that  I  could  take  a  train  for 
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New  Bedford  and  haye  a  good  long  talk  by  your  fireside. 
Cooper  and  I  hare  arranged  that  yoa  are  certidnly  to  go  to  the 
General  ConTontion  in  Philadelphia  next  antmnn  as  a  sort  of 

Delegate  at  Large.     Don't  fail!     My  love  to  M ,  and  my 

best  regards  to  the  Hathaways  and  otl^r  New  Bedford  friends. 
Good-byy  dear  fellow.     Lnneh  is  ready ! 

Ever  affectionate)^  yoors,  P.  B. 

He  kept  his  birthday  on  December  18,  when  he  was  forty- 
seven,  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine :  — 

Stkamshtf  PooiTAH,  December  13, 1882. 

DsAB  Bob,  —  Halfway  down  the  Bed  Sea  and  a  glorious 
morning!  What  can  I  do  better  than  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a 
talk  with  you  and  answer  the  letter  which  I  know  you  have  writ- 
ten to  me,  and  which  I  shall  get  at  Bombay.  I  am  the  more 
moved  to  it  because  I  have  a  birthday  to-day  and  am  forty-seven 
years  old.  It  is  a  sort  of  comfort  to  talk  with  an  old  fellow  who 
was  forty-seven  long  ago,  and  who  makes  one  feel  young  by  con- 
trast. Well,  I  don't  believe  that  many  fellows  have  had  a  hap- 
pier forty-seven  years  than  I  have  had.  It  seems  quite  absurd, 
sometimes,  when  I  think  how  everything  has  gone  about  as  I 
should  have  wished.  How  good  everybody  has  been  to  me,  and 
how  the  world  has  kept  its  troubles  out  of  the  sea!  Why,  here 
is  this  Red  Sea.  Everybody  has  been  talking  about  how  uncom- 
fortable it  always  is,  how  you  can't  breathe  for  the  heat,  nor 
sleep  for  the  closeness  of  the  nights ;  bat  here  we  are,  and  it  is 
like  an  exquisite  June  day  at  home,  and  the  punkas  are  swinging 
from  mere  habit;  and  this  morning  came  two  splendid  showers 
such  as  the  Captain  says  he  never  saw  at  this  season  on  the  Sea 
before.  They  are  a  queer  set,  the  people  who  are  on  board,  — 
almost  all  Anglo-Indians,  full  <^  intelligence  and  as  hard  as 
rocks.  They  hardly  talk  anything  but  India,  which,  of  course, 
is  very  good  for  us  who  want  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  coun- 
try we  are  sailing  to,  but  very  monotonous,  I  should  think,  for 
them.  We  have  been  on  board  now  two  weeks,  and  have  ten 
days  more  of  it  before  we  reach  Bombay.  Everybody  has  set- 
tled down  to  the  life.  This  morning,  as  I  passed  the  captain's 
cabin,  he  was  quietly  painting  a  picture,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
are  getting  up  concerts  and  farces  as  if  they  meant  to  live  upon 
the  Poonah  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Church  seems  to  flourish  splendidly  without  its  minister 
or  its  two  front  roofs.  I  hope  that  Trinity  House  got  all  the 
money  that  it  wanted,  and  I  bear  good  news  from  the  ChapeL 
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Eyery  Sanday  I  think  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  say,  and 
preadb  myself  little  sennons.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  kill 
yon  all  with  much  preaching  when  I  get  home.  6ood-by,  my 
dear  f ellow^  and  my  host  love  to  yoa  all.     Ever  your  friend, 

P.  B. 

To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  he  writes,  dating  his  letter  from 
the  Bed  Sea:  — 

I>Memb6r  15, 1882. 

Dbas  Weib,  —  I  hope  that  yoa  are  well,  and  yonr  wife,  the 
little  lady,  and  Jack,  —  all  of  yon  well  and  happy.  How  I  wish 
that  you  were  here,  and  that,  instead  of  this  poor  letter-writing, 
we  coold  go  up  on  deck  and  get  into  the  hreeze  which  comes  over 
from  the  Mocha  Hills,  and  light  oar  cheroots  and  talk  out  the 
last  six  months.  That  is  quite  long  enough,  I  think,  for  old 
friends  to  he  out  of  hail  of  one  another,  and  so  I  want  to  send 
you  at  least  this  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  greeting,  and  let 
you  know  that  I  keep  thinking  of  you  and  of  the  pleasant  old 
days,  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  ahout  which  was  that  I  saw 
you  all  the  time. 

I  haye  had,  since  June,  a  summer  in  France  and  Italy,  and  an 
autumn  in  Germany,  where  I  studied  their  ways  and  what  they 
call  their  language,  and  went  to  lectures  in  the  Uniyersity,  and 
made  some  pleasant  friends,  and,  what  is  most  of  all,  stopped 
preaching.  On  the  Ist  of  December  I  sailed  from  Venice  for 
Bombay,  and  ever  since  that  we  have  been  lounging  along  in  a 
slow  old  craft,  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  running  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  now,  all  this  week,  sailing  down  the  Bed  Sea. 
To-night  we  came  to  Aden,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  out  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  My  fellow  passengers  are  Englishmen,  hard, 
narrow,  and  intelligent,  like  all  their  race.  They  are  of  all 
sorts  and  classes.  Some  of  them  have  titles;  all  of  them  have 
brogues.  Here  is  the  General  who  led  the  cavalry  charge  at  Tel 
el  Eebir,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresf ord,  who  ran  his  little  boat  in 
under  the  forts  at  Alexandria,  and  the  ritualistic  head  of  the 
Missionary  Brotherhood  at  Delhi,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Hindu 
court  at  Hyderabad.  Among  them  all  one  finds  plenty  of  inter- 
esting information  about  India,  —  enough  to  make  him  very  glad 
that  he  is  going  to  have  a  two  months'  visit  there,  and  thankful, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  not  got  to  live  there,  but 
can  come  away  when  the  two  months  are  over.  It  must  be  an  awful 
thing  to  be  a  conquered  race  with  the  Englishman  for  your  master. 

G^od-by,  my  dear  fellow.     May  God  bless  you  always. 

Tour  old  friend,  P.  B. 
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On  the  28d  of  December  he  reached  Bombay,  and  was  in 
India  at  last.  His  first  act  was  to  telegraph  home  his  safe 
arrival,  and  th^i  the  vision  of  the  gorgeous  pageantry  began. 
Of  his  first  impressions  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  writes:  — 

We  drove  about  the  town  and  began  our  sight  of  Indian  won- 
den :  Hindoo  temples^  with  their  squatting  ugly  idols ;  Moham- 
medan mosques;  bazaars  thronged  with  every  Eastern  race; 
splendid  English  buildings  where  the  country  is  ruled;  a  noble 
university;  Parsee  merchants  in  their  shops;  great  tanks  with 
the  devotees  bathing  in  them ;  officers'  bung^ows,  with  the  hand- 
some English  fellows  lounging  about ;  wedding  processions,  with 
the  bride  of  six  years  old  riding  on  the  richly  decorated  horse 
behind  the  bridegroom  of  ten,  surrounded  by  their  friends,  and 
with  a  tumult  of  horrible  music;  markets  overrunning  with 
strange  and  delicious  fruits;  wretched-looking  saints  chattering 
gibberish  and  begging  alms,  —  there  is  no  end  to  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  it  all!  And  this  is  dead  winter  in  the  tropics.  I 
have  out  all  my  thinnest  clothes,  and  go  about  with  an  umbrella 
to  keep  off  the  sun.  This  morning  we  started  at  half  past  six 
for  a  walk  through  the  sacred  part  of  the  native  town,  and  now 
at  ten  it  is  too  hot  to  walk  any  more  till  sundown.  But  there 
are  carriages  enough,  and  by  and  by  we  go  to  church.  I  i^as 
invited  to  preach  at  the  cathedral  but  declined. 

Although  his  anticipations  were  great,  he  writes  that  he 
finds  the  country  far  more  interesting  than  he  expected. 
He  remained  in  Bombay  for  a  week,  where  every  facility  for 
seeing  what  was  most  important  to  be  seen  was  afforded 
him  under  the  best  guidance  and  advice.  He  lunched,  by 
the  invitation  of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  at  the 
Government  House,  where  he  met  very  pleasant  people. 
He  made  excursions  to  old  Buddhist  temples  in  the  vicinity, 
and  to  the  Ellora  Caves.  But  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that 
he  suffered,  and  was  glad  to  escape  to  a  cooler  climate. 
From  Bombay  he  went  to  Ahmadabad,  taking  letters  from 
Sir  James  Fergusson  to  Mr.  Phillpotts.  Here  he  struck 
Mohammedan  influences,  and  visited  the  great  mosques. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Jeypore,  with  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Stratton.  The  Bajah  sent  him  in  a  carriage  to 
the  entrance  to  Amber,  from  whence  he  made  the  ascent  on 
elephants  to  the  deserted  town,  with  its  splendid  palaces  and 
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temples.  At  Jeypore  he  preached  in  the  English  church. 
On  January  8  he  reached  Delhi.  Here  his  young  travelling 
companion,  Mr.  Eyart  WendeU,  was  taken  ill  wil^  tibe  small- 
pox, so  that  two  weeks  were  spent  there  waiting  for  his  re- 
covery. He  fdt  deeply  the  kindness  shown  to  him  under 
these  circumstances  by  the  English  residents,  Mr.  Bobert 
Maoonachie,  of  the  English  Civil  Service,  and  his  wife,  who 
surrendered  their  house  to  the  invalid.  He  himself  put  up 
at  the  Cambridge  Mission,  with  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  steamship  Poonah,  and  his 
companions,  Mr.  Carlyon  and  Mr.  Allnutt,  of  whom  he 
writes:  — 

Three  young  fellows,  graduates  of  Cambridge,  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  live  here  together,  and  give  themselves  to  missionaiy 
work.  They  have  some  first-rate  schools,  and  are  just  starting 
a  high-class  college.  They  preach  in  the  bazaars,  and  have  their 
mission  stations  out  in  the  country,  where  they  constantly  go. 
I  have  grown  to  respect  them  thoroughly.  Serious,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  fellows  they  are,  rather  high  churchmen,  but  thoaght- 
ful  and  scholarly,  and  with  all  the  best  broad  church  books  upon 
their  shelves.  They  are  jolly,  pleasant  companions  as  possible, 
and  yesterday  I  saw  a  cricket  match  between  their  school  and  the 
Grovemment  sdiool  here,  in  which  one  of  these  parsons  played  a 
first-rate  bat.  Under  their  guidance  I  have  seen  very  thoroughly 
this  wonderful  old  city,  the  great  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
excessively  rich  in  the  best  Mohanmiedan  architecture. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine :  — 

Lahobb,  January  15, 1883. 
I  wish  that  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enjoyment  I 
have  had  in  the  last  three  we^.  Ever  since  I  landed  in  Bom- 
bay it  has  been  one  ever-changing  and  always  delightful  picture, 
but  a  picture  which  not  only  delighted  the  eye  with  color,  but 
kept  the  mind  busy  with  all  sorts  of  interesting  thoughts.  I 
cannot  begin  to  teU  you  about  it.  That  will  come  in  the  long 
evenings  when  we  sit  together  over  your  fire  or  mine,  and  I  tke 
your  patience  out  and  you  make  believe  that  you  are  not  bored. 
But  do  you  know  I  have  seen  the  Brahmin  and  Buddhist  Bock 
Temples  at  Elephanta  and  Earli  and  EUora,  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  monummts  which  religion  ever  wrought? 
And  I  have  seen  the  exquisite  art  of  Allmadahad  and  Jeypore, 
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and  I  have  been  at  the  great  seat  of  the  old  Mogul  power  at 
Delhi,  and  I  have  studied  the  most  perfect  mosque  that  ever  was 
made,  with  a  tower  like  a  dream,  at  Eittub,  and  now  I  am  in 
the  land  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  the  Golden 
Temple  at  Umritsar,  and  before  next  Sunday  I  shall  haye  looked 
at  the-  Taj  at  Agra,  the  gem  of  all  the  gems  of  India.  And  all 
the  while  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  have  been  crowding  on  the  mind.  The  efforts 
of  these  conscientious,  blundering  Englishmen  to  do  their  duty  by 
the  Hindu,  whom  they  don't  like,  and  who  don't  like  them,  are 
constantly  pathetic.  I  haye  just  been  spending  some  days  with 
a  household  of  five  young  English  clergymen  at  Delhi,  who  are 
doing  the  best  kind  of  missionary  and  education  work.  They  are 
splendid  fellows,  whom  you  would  immensely  like.  The  hospi- 
tality of  eyerybody  here  in  India,  and  the  way  they  put  them- 
selves out  to  make  you  comfortable  and  to  let  you  see  every- 
thing, is  a  continual  wonder  and  embarrassment. 

Well,  when  I  try  to  talk  about  it  all,  it  is  so  immense  that  I 
talk  like  an  incoherent  fool,  but  I  have  got  it  all  safely  put  away 
in  my  mind,  and  I  hope  the  poor  old  mind  is  the  better  for  it. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  you  may  be  sure  that  I  think  of  yon  all 
very  often,  and  would  like  to  see  you  step  out  from  some  old 
Mufti's  tomb  some  day  more  than  I  can  teU.  I  am  on  my  vray 
to  Calcutta,  which  I  shall  reach  early  in  February,  then  to  the 
mountains,  then  to  Madras  and  Ceylon,  whence  I  sail  again  for 
Aden  some  time  in  March.  My  best  love  to  you  all,  and  may 
God  keep  you  all  safe  and  happy. 

Your  old  friend,         P.  B. 

Through  the  kindness  of  his  parishioner,  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  he  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  Sir 
Bichard  Temple  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Charles 
Atchison,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  a  **  swell  dinner  in  a 
gorgeous  tent,  with  about  thirty  persons,  and  no  end  of 
picturesque  servants  to  wait  on  us."  While  he  lingered  in 
Delhi  he  preached  in  the  English  church.  One  who  heard 
him  for  the  first  time,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  him, 
recalls  how  he  listened  in  wonder  and  a  sense  of  awe.  As^  the 
congregation  were  leaving  the  church  he  heard  the  comments 
on  every  side:  **It  was  a  wonderful  sermon!"  "Who  is 
he?"  "He  must  be  some  man  of  high  distinction  in  thq 
world." 
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From  Dellu  lie  made  a  trip  to  AmritsiTi  in  the  Sikh  ooim- 
tiy,  — a  people  with  a  religion  of  their  own. 

At  Amritsir  is  their  great  plaoe  of  worship^  the  GMden  Tem- 
ple, a  saperb  stmotore,  with  the  lower  half  of  most  beaatifal 
mosaic  and  the  upper  half  of  golden  plates,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  enormous  artificial  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Immor- 
talily.  There  is  a  beautiful  white  marble  bridge  connecting  the 
island  with  the  shore.  I  saw  their  picturesque  worship  one  morn- 
ing, just  after  sunrise. 

He  was  so  much  associated  with  the  English  at  Delhi,  that 
he  felt  as  if  an  American  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  oreatore. 
The  English  Civil  Service  he  admired  as  something  which 
ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  all  the  world.  He  found  Delhi  so 
^* wonderfully  interesting,"  as  the  old  centre  of  Mohammedan 
power  in  India,  that  he  did  not  regret  his  enforced  detention 
there.  From  Delhi  he  went  to  Agra,  visiting  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  India;  then  to  Cawnpore, 
where  he  was  interested  in  the  mission  work,  and  saw  the 
Divinity  School;  from  there  to  Lucknow,  where  he  again 
met  with  English  missionaries;  then  to  Allah&b&d,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Jamn&  and  the  Ganges.  He  was  now  in  the 
region  where  Buddhism  originated,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Asoka's  Pillar.  And  so  he  came  to  Benares,  the  most  sacred 
city  in  India,  with  its  five  thousand  temples,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  globe.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  letters  were  written  to  Herr  von  Bnnsen  and  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brooks:  — 

BxvASBS,  Jamury  28, 1888. 

My  deab  Herb  von  Bunsen,  —  Do  you  really  care  to  know 
that  this  last  week  I  have  seen  the  Taj  Mahal?  It  is  one  of  the 
few  buildings  which,  like  a  few  people  whom  one  sees  in  his  life, 
make  an  epoch.  In  the  midst  especially  of  this  Indian  architec- 
ture which,  rich  and  interesting  as  it  is,  is  almost  always  fantas- 
tic and  profane,  what  a  wonder  it  is  to  find,  as  the  culmination 
of  it  all,  as  the  perfect  flower  which  has  grown  out  of  all  this 
gross  and  heavy  soil,  a  building  whose  one  absorbing  impression  is 
its  purity.  One  almost  feels  that  here  that  essence  of  pure  reli- 
gion which  is  lurking  somewhere  under  all  the  degradation  and 
superstition  of  this  land  has  broken  forth  in  an  exquisiteness  which 
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snipaMes  anything  that  even  Christian  architecture  has  attained. 
Some  day  you  must  come  and  see  it,  and  get  a  new  memory  and 
dream  for  all  your  life. 

India  has  interested  me  intensely.  Its  past  and  present  and 
future  are  all  full  of  suggestion.  I  long  to  see  Christianity  come 
herO)  not  merely  for  what  it  will  do  for  India,  but  for  what  India 
will  do  for  it.  Here  it  must  find  again  the  lost  oriental  side  of 
its  brain  and  heart,  and  be  no  longer  the  occidental  European 
religion  which  it  has  so  strangely  become.  It  must  be  again  the 
religion  of  Man,  and  so  the  religion  for  all  men.  At  present  the 
missionary  efforts  are  burdened  with  Englishism  and  American- 
ism, and  the  country  does  not  feel  them  much^  but  they  are  get* 
ting  broader,  and  llie  larger  religious  life  which  I  am  sure  has 
begun  to  come  at  home,  must  be  felt  here. 

Thank  you  truly  for  your  kind  letter  to  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  whom 
I  shall  be  yery  glad  to  see  if  he  is  in  Madras  when  I  am  there. 
From  what  I  see  in  the  papers  I  fear  that  he  will  be  away,  for 
which  I  shall  be  yery  sorry. 

And  yery  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
paper  on  die  Liberal  Party  in  Germany.  I  haye  read  it  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  it  has  taught  me  much.  I  wish  I 
could  ask  you  some  of  the  questions  it  suggests. 

May  God  bless  you  and  yours  always. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Fhillifs  Bbooks. 

January  80,  1883. 
Deab  Lizzie,  —  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  we  haye  come  oyer 
from  Benares,  and  to-day  haye  been  making  a  delightful  excur- 
sion to  Buddh-Gaya,  where,  as  Edwin  Arnold  tells  us  so  prettily, 
Gautama  sat  six  years  under  the  Bo  tree  and  thought  and  thought 
and  thought  until,  at  last,  'Vas  the  Dukha-satya  opened  him,^ 
and  Buddhism  began.  In  these  days,  when  a  large  part  of  Boston 
prefers  to  consider  itself  Buddhist  rather  than  Christian,  I  con- 
sidered this  pilgrimage  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  who  preaches 
to  Bostonians,  and  so  this  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  started 
for  Gaya  and  the  red  Barabar  hills.  We  had  slept  in  the  rail- 
way station,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  proceeding  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  India,  where  there  is  no  pretence  of  a  hotel, 
and  where  you  don't  know  anybody  to  whose  bungalow  you  can 
driye  up  as  you  can  to  that  of  almost  any  man  you  eyer  bowed 
to  in  the  street.  They  are  a  most  hospitable  folk.  Only  when 
you  go  to  stay  with  them  you  are  expected  to  bring  your  own 
bedding  and  your  own  seryant,  which  sayes  them  lots  of  trouble. 
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Tliink  of  my  appearing  at  jour  door  some  afternoon  with  a  mat- 
tress and  Katie.  We  had  to  drive  ten  miles,  and  as  we  went 
the  snn  rose  just  as  it  did  on  Bnddha  in  the  same  landscape  in 
the  fifth  hook  of  the  ''Light  of  Asia,"  which,  as  yon  see,  I  have 
been  reading  with  the  greatest  interest.  We  had  to  walk  the 
last  two  miles,  becaose  the  ponies,  who  most  have  been  Moham- 
medans, would  n't  go  any  farther.  Bat  it  was  a  glorious  morn- 
ing, and  by  and  by  we  suddenly  turned  into  an  indescribable 
ravine.  One  tumbled  mass  of  shrines  and  topes  and  monuments 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  them  set  up  by  pilgrims  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  and  in  the  midst,  two  hundred  feet  high,  a  queer 
fantastic  temple  which  has  been  rebuilt  again  and  again,  but 
which  has  in  it  the  original  Buddha  figure  of  Asoka's  time,  a 
superb  great  altar  statue,  calm  as  eternity,  and  on  the  outside, 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  the  seat  on  which  the  Master  sat  those  six 
long  years. 

The  Bo  tree  has  departed  long  ago,  and  the  temples  were  not 
there  when  he  was  squatting  and  meditating,  but  the  landscape 
was  the  same ;  and  though  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  come  irom  both  the  Buddhist  and  the  Brahmin 
worlds,  the  monuments  which  they  had  set  up  were  not  as  inter- 
esting as  the  red  hills  on  one  side,  and  the  open  plain  on  the 
other,  which  Sakya  must  have  seen  when  he  forgot  for  a  moment 
to  gaze  at  the  soles  of  his  own  feet,  and  looked  upon  the  outer 
world.  It  is  a  delightful  country,  this  India,  and  now  the  cli- 
mate is  delightful.  The  Indian  winter  is  like  the  best  of  our 
Indian  summer,  and  such  mornings  and  midnights  you  never 
saw. 

At  Calontta  he  remained  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Here  as 
at  every  other  point  his  highest  interest  culminated  in  the 
missionary  work.  He  was  studying  the  situation  with  an 
open  mind,  ready  to  see  things  as  they  actually  were,  un- 
biassed by  the  conventionalities  of  missionary  enthusiasm. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  Chunder  Sen,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  made  the  long  anticipated  call  on 
the  Hindu  reformer.  In  a  very  important  letter  to  Bev. 
Arthur  Brooks  he  gives  the  impressions  he  has  formed :  — 

Fthrtmtj  2,  1688. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  Calcutta  itself  has  not  many  sights,  and  so 
it  is  the  people  whom  one  wants  most  to  see.     This  morning  I 
spent  two  hours  with  Keshub  Baboo  Chunder  Sen.     And  I  '11  tell 
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yoa  about  him.  I  told  old  Mr.  Dall,  the  yenerable  Unitarian 
missionary  here,  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  head  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, and  the  minister  of  the  Brahma  Somaj  (which  is  an- 
other name  for  the  same  thing)  sent  back  word  that  he  would  be 
at  h(»ne  at  nine  o'clock  to-day.  On  the  Circular  Road,  one  of 
the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  there  is  a  big  house  all  surrounded 
on  three  stories  with  yerandas,  standing  inside  a  garden,  around 
whidi  is  a  high  pink-washed  wall.  On  the  gate-post  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  laly  Cottage,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  title  which 
a  preyiouB  occupant  gave  to  the  place.  Driving  in  under  a  great 
parte  eoehk^  we  were  shown  up  to  a  very  large,  hi^  parlor  in  the 
second  story,  where  we  waited  for  the  prophet.  It  was  furnished 
oomfortably  but  not  tastefully  in  European  style,  with  rather 
cheap  pictures  on  the  walls.  I  noticed  especiaJly  an  engraving 
of  the  Queen,  which  had  been  presented  to  Keshub  by  her  Ma- 
jesty; also  a  very  poor  little  painting  of  the  man  himself,  sitting 
on  the  Himalayas  with  a  wcmian  by  his  side,  he  holding  a  long 
guitar-like  instrument  in  hb  hand,  and  dad  in  the  skin  of  a 
tiger.  At  one  end  of  the  room  hung  a  familiar  chromo-litho- 
graph  of  Christ,  after  Carlo  Dolci,  holding  the  sacramental  cup, 
and  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  blessing,  — a  large,  chea;p 
Christian  picture.  While  we  were  looking  about,  Chunder  Sen 
eame  in,  a  rather  tall  and  sturdy  man  of  forty-five,  with  a  bright, 
kindly,  open  face,  a  round  head,  and  black  mustache  and  somo> 
what  short-cut  Uack  hair.  He  wore  the  Eastern  white  mantle 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  i^>parently  covering  a  more  or 
less  European  dress.  He  gave  me  a  most  kindly  greeting,  and 
at  once  began  to  talk.  I  asked  him  questions,  and  he  answered 
freely  and  at  length.  It  made  me  feel  very  like  an  interviewer, 
but  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  at  what  I  wanted.  He  said  that 
the  central  position  of  Brahma  Somaj  was  pure  theism.  It  stood 
fairly  between  Indian  Pantheism  on  one  side  and  Indian  idola- 
try on  the  other,  insisting  fully  on  the  Unity  and  Personality 
of  God,  and  freely  calling  Him  ^^ Father,"  believing  in  thb 
God's  perpetual  and  universal  presence.  It  found  his  prophets 
everywhere,  and  aimed  to  hold  all  the  good  and  true  of  all  sys- 
tems and  all  teachers  ^in  Qirist."  He  mentioned,  especially, 
Socrates,  Mohammed,  and  Buddha.  When  you  tried  to  find 
just  what  he  meant  by  holding  the  truth  of  ittem  *^in  Christ,'' 
he  eluded  you.  He  constantly  asserted  that  he  held  Christ  to 
be  in  unique  sense  the  *'Son  of  God,"  but  said  he  could  not  any 
further  explain  hb  meaning  of  that  phrase.  He  rejected  aU 
idea  of  Incarnation.  Nor  would  he  own  that  Christ,  in  his  his- 
toric teaching,  was  in  imy  way  the  test  by  which  other  teachers 
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ehoald  be  jadged.  He  talked  orach  of  ^Commmikm  with 
Christ,"  but  defined  it  as  such  profoand  eontratiplation  of  his 
character  as  produced  entire  sjrmpathj  with  him,  not  allowing 
anything  like  personal  intercourse  with  a  Christ  now  living  and 
oommnnicating  with  as.  Still  he  olnng  strongly  to  that  phrase 
^in  Christ."  He  described  rery  interestingly  the  ^* Pilgrim- 
ages "  of  the  Brahma  Soma j  to  Socrates  or  Baddha  or  Moham- 
med or  CarlyUy  which  consist  of  gathering  in  front  of  the  chnreh 
and  singing  hymns  and  reading  some  of  the  great  teacher's  say- 
ings, and  then  going  inside  and  sitting  still  and  entering  into 
commnnion  with  hb  character.  Besides  these,  and  as  something 
more  sacred,  they  haye  occasionally  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is 
celebrated  with  Indian  sweetmeats  and  water,  and  centres  in 
mystic  contemplation  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  They  have  also 
a  baptism,  which  is  quite  optional,  and  strangely  keeps  associa- 
tion with  the  Hindu  ablutions  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Chris- 
tian baptism  on  the  other.  He  was  yery  interesting  in  his  ac- 
count of  how  he  freely  uses  the  terms  of  the  old  Hindu  mythology, 
talking  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  Paryati  as  different  sides  of 
Deity,  and  hoping  so  to  win  the  people  to  spiritual  views  of  what 
they  have  long  held  materially,  and  to  construct  in  their  minds 
a  unity  out  of  the  fragments  of  Divine  Ideal,  of  which  their 
books  are  full.  Thus  he  hopes  some  day  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon superstitious  Hindu  mind,  though  thus  far  the  movement  has 
been  mostly  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who  have  been  reached 
by  English  education.  He  said  some  fine  things  about  the  orien- 
talism of  Christ  and  Christianity,  and  about  the  impossibility  of 
India  ever  becoming  Christian  after  the  European  sort.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  unreservedly  that  the  future  religion  of  India 
would  be  a  Christ  religion,  llie  asceticism  to  which  he  clings 
is  of  a  very  healthy  human  sort,  rejecting  entirely  the  old  ideas 
of  the  Fakirs.  He  pointed  to  the  picture  on  the  wall  and  said 
that  there  he  had  had  himself  painted  as  a  Vedic  Rishi,  but  had 
especially  taken  care  to  have  his  wife  painted  by  his  side  to  show 
that  the  true  asceticism  kept  still  the  family  life.  As  to  the 
peculiar  worship  of  their  society,  he  told  of  the  new  ^' Dance" 
which  had  been  lately  introduced,  and  which  has  been  much 
abused.  It  is,  according  to  him,  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
Methodist  camp-meeting  principle  of  the  physical  expression  of 
spiritual  emotion  putting  itself  into  oriental  shi^.  For  himself 
he  eats  no  meat  and  drinks  no  wine,  but  these  restrictions  are  not 
enforced  nor  universal,  though  they  are  very  commonly  observed 
as  a  protest  against  the  self-indulgence  into  which  modem  India 
is  lai^ly  running  as  it  departs  from  its  old  faiths. 
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All  ihia  and  much  more  was  told  with  a  quiet  glow  and  ear- 
nestnesB  which  was  rery  impressive*  The  basis  and  inspiration 
of  it  all  was  intnition.  There  was  no  reference  to  any  authority. 
Indeed  he  almost  boasts  that  he  ney^  reads.  Even  his  Christ 
seemed  to  be  One  of  whom  he  knew  not  so  much  by  the  New 
Testament  as  by  personal  contemplation.  He  shrinks  from  dogma 
and  definition,  and  eludes  yon  at  every  torn.  He  is  the  mystic 
altogether.  As  we  got  up  and  went  out  we  passed  a  room  where 
his  household  and  some  other  disciples  were  at  morning  worship. 
Eight  or  ten  men  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  with  closed  eyes, 
while  one  fine-looking  fellow  in  the  midst  murmured  a  half -audi- 
ble prayer.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  rustic  booth  devoted 
to  supreme  contemplation,  in  which  sat  one  worshipper,  who 
seemed  more  absorbed  even  than  the  others.  At  the  feet  of  the 
men  lay  drums  and  other  musical  instruments,  to  which  they 
would  by  and  by  sing  a  hymn.  We  had  heard  them  singing  as 
we  sat  talking  with  Keshub  Baboo.  Behind  a  thin  curtain  you 
eould  just  see  the  women's  fans.  Chnnder  Sen  stood  and  looked 
in  with  us  at  the  door  and  told  us  all  about  it,  and  then  bade  us 
a  cordiid  farewell  and  promised  some  of  hb  books  and  a  photo- 
gra]^  of  himself  which  he  has  since  sent. 

This  is  enough,  perhaps,  of  Chunder  Sen  I  but  I  thought  you 
might  care  to  hear  of  what  has  interested  me  immensely.  It  is 
Inddan  mysticism  fastening  on  Christ  and  trjring  to  become  the 
practical  saviour  of  the  country  by  him.  lliey  hold  in  full  the 
idea  of  special  national  religions  all  embraced  and  included  within 
the  great  religion  of  the  Divine  life  made  known  in  Jesus. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  this.  It  is  not 
Christianity,  but  it  is  the  effort  of  India  to  realize  Christ  in  her 
own  way,  —  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  such  attempt  now  being 
made  in  any  heathen  land.  Already  the  natural  divergences  have 
shown  themselves.  There  is  the  Adi  Somaj,  or  old  society, 
which  desires  to  return  purely  to  Vedic  religion  and  will  not  hear 
of  Christ  because  he  is  not  in  the  Vedas;  and  there  is  the  Sad- 
harar  Somaj,  or  advanced  school  of  Free  Religionists.  There  is 
also  the  Aiya  Somaj,  which  still  calls  itself  Brahminic,  and 
hopes  to  reform  Hinduism  from  within.  The  first  three  together 
have  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  congregations  in  India,  of  which 
some  forty  are  of  the  Brahma  Somaj.  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  what  the  people  here  who  care  about  religion  say  about 
Keshub  and  his  new  dispensation.  Some  of  the  missionaries  and 
other  Christian  people  call  him  impostor  out  and  out,  and  do  not 
believe  in  his  sincerity.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  from  them 
any  grounds  of  their  disbelief  in  him  except  that  they  think  him 
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conceited,  and  th«t  he  went  back  on  some  of  his  pveceptB  ahont 
infant  marriages  in  order  to  marry  his  daoghter  of  thirteen  to 
the  Rajah  of  Knshpahar.  An  intelligent  Brahmin,  with  whom 
I  talked,  spoke  of  him  with  contempt  and  said  his  movement  was 
fast  dying  oat,  and  told  of  a  strange  new  life  in  Hinduism,  yery 
mnch  as  the  Orthodox  churchman  talks  of  Unitarians.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  from  high  Engli^  ^urchmen  that  I  hare  heard  the 
most  thoughtful  and  interested  comm^ite  on  the  work.  The 
Bishop  of  Bombay,  a  rituaUst  of  Teory  narrow  sort,  declared  it  to 
be  most  interesting,  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  told  me  to-day 
that  while  he  had  no  sympathy  with  mysticism  and  thought  that 
Brahma  Somaj  would  come  to  nothing  because  it  had  no  doctrinal 
basis,  yet  he  counted  Chunder  Sen  his  friend,  and  praised  his 
spirituality  and  eavnestness.  Our  friends  of  the  Cambridge  Mis- 
sion at  Delhi  were  full  of  watchful  interest  in  the  new  moyement. 
Joseph  Cook,  when  he  was  here,  almo8|  offended  some  of  the 
missionaries  by  his  interest  in  and  praise  of  Qiunder  Sen.  And 
some  of  the  missionaries  ol  the  German  mission  believe  in  his 
personal  character,  and  watch  hb  movement  with  much  hope. 
Old  Mr.  Dall  has  never  given  in  adherence  to  anything  but  the 
pure  theism  of  the  New  Dispensation,  but  is  constantly  with 
them,  and  naturally  enough  is  claimed  by  than  as  more  theirs 
than  he  will  himself  allow. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  of  having  written  so  much  about  him, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  kind  of  thing  for  which  we 
are  all  looking.  Brahma  Somaj  is  not  the  end.  It  is  only  the 
first  sign  of  the  real  working  of  the  native  soul  and  mind  on 
Christ  and  his  truth,  which  must  sometime  find  far  fuller  lig^t 
than  it  has  found  yet.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  its  paper  of  January 
14,  which  has  (beginning  on  the  first  page)  an  article  on  Qiris* 
tian  Mission  Work  in  India,  which  I  think  must  stir  the  heart  of 
every  missionary.  The  whole  movement  and  its  leader  believe 
intensely  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  believe  that  such  embodi- 
ments of  Qiristiani^  as  India  will  sometime  furnish,  and  such 
as  this  New  IKspensation  faintly  and  blunderingly  suggests,  will 
not  merely  be  different  from  Bnropean  Christianity,  but  will  add 
something  to  it,  and  make  the  world  of  (Siristianity  a  eompleteff 
thing,  with  its  eastern  and  western  halves  both  there,  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  These  are  my  views.  Sometime  soon  I  will 
write  to  you  about  sometMng  else.  Now  good-night.  On  Sun* 
day  I  shall  go  to  the  cathedral  in  the  morning  and  to  Brahma 
Somaj  in  the  afternoon. 

While  he  was  at  Calcutta  he  took  a  long  journey  for  the 
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purpose  of  Boeing  the  Himalayas.     He  writes  to  Mr.  Wil* 
liam  6.  Brooks  describing  his  impressions :  — 

CALCfUTTA,  February  11, 1888. 

Dkab  William,  — This  week  I  have  seen  the  Himalayas. 
Last  Monday  we  left  Calcutta  at  three  o'clock  by  rail;  at  seven 
we  crossed  Uie  Granges  on  a  steamboat,  jnst  as  if  it  had  be^i  the 
Susquehanna.  All  night  we  slept  in  the  train,  and  the  next  day 
were  climbing  up  and  up  on  a  sort  of  steam  tramway,  which  runs 
to  Darjeeling,  a  summer  station  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  hills, 
but  itself  a  Uiousand  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington. 
There  the  swells  go  in  the  hot  months,  but  now  it  is  almost 
deserted.  We  reached  there  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  midst 
of  rain,  found  that  the  great  mountains  had  not  been  seen  for 
eight  days,  and  everybody  laughed  at  our  hope  of  seeing  them. 
We  slept,  and  early  the  next  morning  looked  out  on  nothing  but 
clouds.  But  about  eight  o'clock  the  curtain  began  to  fall,  and 
before  nine  there  was  a  most  splendid  view  of  the  whole  range. 
In  the  midst  was  the  lordly  Einchinjinga,  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  over  28,000  feet  high.  Think  of  that! 
Certainly,  they  made  the  impression  of  height,  such  as  no  moun- 
tains ever  gave  me  before. 

By  and  by  we  rode  about  six  miles  to  another  hiU  called 
Senchul,  where  the  tip  of  Mt.  Everest,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  w<»rld,  29,002  feet,  is  visible.  That  was  interesting,  but 
the  real  glory  of  the  day  was  Einchinjinga.  We  gazed  at  him 
till  the  jealous  clouds  came  again  in  the  afternoon  and  covered 
him ;  th^  we  roamed  over  the  little  town  and  went  to  a  Bud- 
dhist village  a  couple  of  miles  away.  The  people  here  are  Thi- 
betans by  origin,  and  they  keep  associations  with  the  tribes  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  great  hills.  A  company  of  Thibetans, 
priests  and  Lamas,  had  come  over  to  celebrate  the  New  Tear, 
which  with  them  begins  on  the  9th  of  February.  They  had  the 
strangest  music  and  dances,  and  queer  outdoor  plays,  and  we 
were  welcomed  as  distinguished  strangers,  and  set  in  Uie  place  of 
honor,  feasted  with  oranges,  and  begged  for  backsheesh. 

The  next  morning  there  were  the  giant  hills  again,  and  we 
looked  at  Einchinjinga  (I  want  you  to  learn  his  name)  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  we  took  the  train  again  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived 
there  on  Friday  afternoon  about  five.  It  was  a  splendid  journey, 
and  one  to  be  always  remembered.  On  my  return  to  Calcutta  I 
found  two  invitations  waiting:  one  was  to  dine  at  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  House  with  the  Viceroy  on  Thursday  evening.  Of  course, 
I  was  too  late  for  that,  and  was  very  sorry,  for  now  I  shall  not 
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see  the  great  mim  and  the  yicer^;al  court  at  all.  The  other  was 
to  an  eyening  party  on  Friday,  given  hy  the  Bajah  Bajendra 
Narayan  del  Bahadur,  "in  honor  of  the  late  British  victory  in 
Egypt."  Of  coarse  I  went  to  this,  and  it  was  the  higgest  thing 
seen  in  India  for  years.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  old  Bajah  a 
lac  of  rupees,  or  $100,000.  At  any  rate,  it  was  very  splendid 
and  very  queer,  — acres  of  palace  and  palace  grounds  blazing 
with  lights,  a  thousand  guests,  the  natives  in  the  most  beautiful 
costumes  of  silk  and  gold;  a  Nautch  dance  going  on  all  the  time 
in  one  hall,  a  full  circus,  —  horses,  acrobats,  downs,  and  all, 
only  after  native  fashion,  —  in  a  great  covered  courtyard,  supper 
perpetual,  and  the  great  drawing-room  blazing  with  family  jew- 
eb.  I  stayed  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  came  home  as  if  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  went  to  bed.^ 

Leaving  Calcutta,  he  oame  to  Madras.  While  lihere  he 
made  a  trip  to  the  Seven  Pagodas,  which  only  needed  the 
company  of  his  friends  to  have  been  complete  to  his  imagina- 
tion. Of  this  trip  he  wrote  several  weeks  later  to  Bev.  W. 
N-  McVickar :  — 

Deab  William,  —  How  often  I  wished  that  you  and  Charles 
Cooper  were  with  me  off  in  India.  There  was  one  time  espe- 
cially when  I  imagined  what  it  would  be  if  you  two  fellows  were 
burning  tobacco  on  the  same  scow's  deck.  It  was  on  the  trip  to 
the  Seven  Pagodas,  as  they  call  themselves.  We  drove  five  miles 
from  Madras  and  came  to  a  canal  wbere  there  were  three  boats 
lying,  queerest  boats  that  ever  were  made.  One  was  for  us,  me 
and  my  small  companion,  one  for  our  servants  and  their  cooking, 
and  one  for  a  Brahmin  gentleman  who  had  offered  to  go  with  us 
and  was  very  wise  in  Indian  ArchsBology.  He  might  not  go  in 
our  boat  because  we  had  no  caste,  and  he  must  cook  his  own  vict- 
uals and  eat  by  himself.  But  save  at  eating  time  he  came  and 
sat  with  us.  And  all  night  long  we  crept  along,  drawn  not  by 
horses  nor  by  mules  after  your  Pennsylvania  fashion,  but  by  a 
score  of  naked  savages,  who  shone  in  the  moonlight  and  every 
now  and  then  broke  out  into  wild  songs  as  they  trotted  along  the 
shore.  The  nights  were  glorious,  with  such  an  atmosphere  as 
we  never  see  even  in  Boston,  and  the  Brahmin  (whose  name  was 
Pundit  Natesasastri)  talked  eloquently  and  looked  picturesque 
and  told  all  about  his  strange  life  and  wonderful  belief.  And  I 
smoked  and  wished  you  fellows  were  there.  And  the  next  day 
we  saw  the  most  wonderful  rock  temples  and  hid  ourselves  from 
1  Pablidied  in  Letten  of  TVavel,  p.  260. 
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the  midday  siin  at  the  feet  of  SWa  and  Parvati,  and  then  came 
back  to  Madras  by  a  second  night  journey  like  the  first.  And 
aH  the  while  Cooper  and  yon  were  writing  sermons  when  yon 
mi^t  jnst  as  well  have  been  with  me  as  not. 

This  letter  to  lihe  Bev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  his  humor:  — 

CmmAMBABAM,  Febmwy  22, 1888. 

Dkab  C00PBB9  —  In  case  yon  do  not  know  where  Chedam- 
bsram  is,  I  will  tell  yon  that  it  b  just  ten  miles  from  Vaithis- 
varankoil,  and  it  is  hotter  than  Philadelphia  in  fly  time.  I 
have  l)een  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Washington  by  firing 
off  bottles  of  soda  water  all  the  morning  ever  since  we  came  in 
from  our  early  visit  to  the  wonderful  pagoda  which  is  the  marvel 
of  this  beantiM  but  benighted  heathen  town.  The  only  way  to 
see  things  here  in  Southern  India  is  to  start  at  daybreak,  when 
the  country  is  cool  and  lovelier  than  anything  you  can  imagine. 
The  palm-trees  are  waving  in  the  early  breeze.  The  elephants 
go  crushing  along  with  painted  trunks  and  gilded  tusks.  The 
pretty  Hindu  girls  are  drawing  water  at  the  wells  under  the 
banana  groves.  The  naked  children  are  frolicking  in  the  dust  of 
tiie  l)azaars.  The  old  men  and  women  are  drinking  their  early 
oocoanut,  and  you  jolt  along  on  the  straw,  in  your  creaking  bul- 
lock cart,  as  jolly  as  a  rajah.  So  we  went  this  morning  to  do 
h>mage  to  the  fidse  gods.  Vishnu  had  gone  off  on  a  pilgrimage, 
and  his  shrine  was  empty,  but  Siva  was  at  home,  and  the  howl- 
ing devotees  were  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  service.  They 
must  have  been  about  at  the  second  lesson  when  we  arrived,  but, 
owing  "to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  language,  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  out  just  what  stage  of  the  morning  exercises  they  had 
reached.  But  it  didn't  much  matter,  for  immediately  on  our 
arrival  the  worship  stopped  where  it  was  and  the  officiating 
clergyman  came  forward  and  ridiculously  presented  us  with  a  lime 
each,  and  then  tried  to  put  a  garland  of  flowers  about  our  Chris- 
tian necks.  This  last  attention  I  refused  with  indignation,  at 
his  making  a  heathen  so  summarily  out  of  a  respectable  presbyter 
of  the  P.  £.  Church  from  Bishop  Paddock's  diocese.  He  grace- 
fully intimated  that  he  didn't  mind  my  being  mad  but  would 
pocket  the  insult  (or  do  whatever  a  fellow  does  who  has  no 
pocket,  or  indeed  anything  else  except  a  dirty  rag  about  his  loins), 
provided  I  gave  him  the  rupee  which  he  expected  all  the  same. 
While  I  was  doing  this  there  was  a  noise  like  seven  pandemo- 
niums outside,  and  soon  in  through  the  gate  came  a  wild  crowd 
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of  savages  yelling  like  fiends  and  carrying  on  their  shoolders  a 
great  platform  on  which  was  a  big  brass  idol  all  daubed  with 
grease  and  hung  with  flowers.  This  was  Vishnu,  just  returned 
from  his  sea  bath,  and  in  front  of  him  came  the  craziest  band  of 
music  made  up  of  lunatics  banging  on  tom-toms  and  screeching 
away  on  brazen  trumpets  three  feet  long.  We  saw  the  ugly 
Divinity  safe  in  his  shrine,  and  left  the  pagans  yelling  in  their 
joy  at  getting  their  ugly  image  safely  home. 

By  l^s  time  the  sun  was  blazing,  as  I  said,  and  we  came  home 
to  the  bungalow,  which  does  duty  for  a  tavern,  and  set  a  small 
Hindu  to  pulling  away  at  a  punkah  rope  at  the  cost  of  three  cents 
a  day.  Then  we  cut  up  our  sacred  limes  and  poured  soda  water 
on  the  juice  of  them  and  made  a  drink  which  I  advise  you  to  try 
if  ever  you  have  to  spend  a  hot  day  in  Chedambaram.  Then  we 
breakfasted  on  rice  and  cuny  and  fried  bananas,  and  then  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  send  you  my  blessing  out  of  the 
depths  of  this  Hindu  darkness. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  a  delightful  thing  this  Indian  trip  has 
been.  From  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  down  to  these  burning 
and  luxuriant  tropics,  from  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  exquisite 
Taj  of  the  Mohammedan  £mperor  at  Agra  down  to  the  grotesque 
i^lendor  of  this  great  Brahmin  sanctuary  which  we  have  seen 
to-day,  everything  has  be^i  fascinating.  Oh,  if  you  and  Mc- 
Yickar  and  Greorge  Strong  had  been  with  me  all  the  way!  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  young  companion,  who  has  behaved  beauti- 
fully except  when  he  got  the  smiJlpox  in  Delhi,  and  kept  us  there 
two  weeks.  But  Delhi  is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  place 
in  India,  and  if  he  was  going  to  do  it  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  place.  We  were  guests  th^  of  some  fine  young  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  who  bd^ved  splendidly  under  the  affliction 
which  we  brought  down  upon  them,  and  I  went  about  with  them 
and  saw  the  ins  and  outs  of  missionary  life  which,  when  the 
right  men  are  at  it,  is  a  splendid  thing. 

The  hot  season  has  set  in  within  the  last  few  days  and  we 
must  be  away,  but  I  shall  leave  these  gentle  EUndus  and  their 
lovely  land  with  great  regret.  Now  we  are  on  our  way  to  Cey* 
Ion,  and  two  weeks  from  to-day  we  sail  from  Colombo  back  to 
Suez,  and  then  comes  Spain.  Are  you  right  well,  old  fellow, 
and  does  the  dear  old  study  look  just  the  way  it  used  to  do,  and 
are  you  counting  as  much  as  I  am  the  time  when  we  shall  meet 
again  there  at  General  Convention,  and  talk  it  all  over  and  abuse 

the s  in  the  dear  old  way? 

Ever  and  ever  yours, 

P.  B. 
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To  iihe  Rev.  Percy  Browne :  — 

P.  A  O.  Stxamship  Bobilla,  On  thb  Gakobs,  February  18, 1888. 

Mt  dbab  Pebct,  —  Fot  alinott  fire  months  I  *ye'  carried  in 
my  Tisiting  case  the  letter  which  70a  wrote  to  me  away  back  last 
September,  and  I  hare  greeted  70a  in  heart  a  hundred  times  as  I 
have  looked  at  it.  Now,  how  are  things  going  with  700,  reall7  ? 
One  or  two  glimpses  I  have  had  of  70a  in  otiier  letters,  —  onee 
preaching  at  the  reading  desk  of  Trii^itj  (for  which  I  thank  70a 
heartil7 1 ),  once  getting  sat  down  mi  b7  a  Brookl7n  bishop  for 
some  first-rate  sentiments  on  missions,  onee  or  twice  at  the  Clab» 
and  all  the  rest  m7  imagination  has  saj^ed.  Bat  now  it  is  time 
that  I  shoold  tell  70a  how  heartil7  I  wished  70a  all  Christmas 
and  New  Tear's  good  things.  The  New  Tear  came  in  on  me  in 
the  midst  of  an  all-night  ride  on  the  wa7  back  from  the  wonderful 
Boddhist  Caves  at  Elbera,  —  a  ni^  ride  undertaken  to  escape 
the  blazing  Januar7  sun.  It  was  all  ver7  different  from  the  last 
old  7ear's  night,  with  its  watch-meeting  and  the  walk  home  in 
the  snow,  and  Allen  coming  in  just  after  with  John  the  Baptist 
in  his  arms,  and  the  long,  peaceful  smoke  together  with  which  we 
welcomed  1882.  I  could  onl7  address  the  heathen  Hindu  who 
was  driving  me,  and  wish  him,  in  a  tongue  he  could  not  under- 
stand, a  Happ7  New  Tear,  to  which  he  responded  with  a  friendly 
grin  and  grunt ;  but  for  the  moment  his  grotesque  figure,  in  his 
dirt7  turban,  represented  the  human  creatures  whom  I  cared  for 
Most,  and  70U  ma7  he  sure  that  I  did  not  forget  70U  and  all  that 
I  hope  to  en J07  with  70U  before  the  year  is  out,  as  we  rattled  on 
in  the  moonlight.  The  year  is  more  than  half  over.  Germany 
was  very  deli^tful,  but  it  has  sunk  back  now  into  the  distance 
behind  this  wonderful  India,  whose  pictures  of  strange  life  and 
suggestions  of  strange  thoughts  have  been  before  me  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  — a  perpetual  surprise!  Every  morning  to  come  out 
and  find  the  Brahmins  and  the  idols  and  the  palm-trees  and  the 
temples  and  the  color  and  the  sunshine  still  there,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  mere  spectacle  of  last  evening's  theatre  or  a  dream  of  last 
night's  sleep.  And  all  the  while  Boston  is  there,  and  you  and 
the  other  fellows  are  getting  thick  in  Lent.  What  are  you  lectur- 
ing on  this  year?  Last  year,  I  think  it  was  the  great  Christian 
heroes,  wasn't  it?  When  Lent  is  oyer  you  will  go  to  work  on 
your  convention  sermon,  and  I  know  that  those  who  sit  and  listen 
ever7  7ear  will  hear  this  7ear  some  health7,  human,  and  divine 
truth,  b7  which  I  pra7  thus  earl7  that  the7  all  ma7  get  the  edifi- 
cation and  blessing  which  the7  ou^.  And  then,  as  if  after  the 
diocesan  convention  all  the  world  must  rest^  summer  will  come, 
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and  the  pretty  Marion  house  will  take  70a  all  in  again.  Before 
another  winter  comes  my  wanderjahr  will  be  oyer,  and  I  shall  be 
there  again  to  see  how  mueh  yon  all  have  outgrown  me  while  I 
have  been  playing  by  the  Spree  and  the  Ganges.  I  wonder  what 
changes  I  shall  find.  One  thing  I  know  I  shall  find,  —  and  it 
makes  me  almost  homesick  when  I  think  of  it,  —  that  yon  have 
not  forgotten  your  old  friendship,  bat  will  come  in  to  my  fireside 
and  let  me  come  oat  to  years,  and  we  will  console  one  another's 
old  age  and  trot  down  the  farther  side  of  the  hill  of  clerical  life 
together  hand  in  hand.  God  bless  and  keep  you  always,  — you 
and  the  wife  and  bairns,  to  all  of  whom  I  send  love,  and  am 
more  and  more  affectionately  years,  P.  B« 

To  lihe  Bev.  George  A.  Strong:  — 

Tavjobs,  Febmwy  28, 1888. 

Deab  Gborob,  -^It  is  the  loveliest  Indian  night,  and  I  am 
sitting  on  the  veranda  of  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  it  is  cool, 
which  is  more  than  oould  have  been  said  of  any  house  to-day  since 
breakfast  time.  What  can  I  do  better  over  my  after-dinner 
eigar  than  have  a  little  talk  with  you  ?  Oh,  that  you  were  here, 
and  that  it  could  be  real  talk  and  not  this  miserable  pen-and-ink 
business.  But  that  must  wait  for  six  months  yet.  Then  we 
will  do  it  to  our  hearts'  oontent. 

A  travellers'  bungalow  is  a  sort  of  government  institution 
which  exists  in  every  considerable  town  in  India  whi^  has  no 
hotel,  and  in  some  that  have.  It  takes  you  in,  —  gives  you  a 
bedstead.  Tou  must  bring  your  own  bedding,  your  own  servant, 
your  own  victuals,  and  here  you  live  as  independent  as  a  prince, 
or  pack  up  and  are  off  ndien  yon  have  seen  the  sights  or  done 
your  business.  The  sight  of  Tanjore  is  a  glorious  pagoda,  — a 
vast  pyramidal  Hindu  temple,  two  hundred  feet  high,  rich  with 
all  sorts  of  grotesque  sculpture  from  top  to  bottom,  and  glowing 
with  all  sorts  of  colors,  —  red  and  brown  and  yellow  and  green 
and  black, — all  mellowed  and  harmonized  with  ages.  Inside 
there  is  a  hideous  shrine  with  a  hideous  idol,  but  the  outside  is 
a  marvel,  and  it  stands  in  a  great  area  dotted  with  palms  and 
guavas,  and  with  a  lot  of  little  temples  sprouting  as  if  from  the 
roots  of  the  big  thing.  This  is  our  latest  wonder;  but  every  day 
for  the  last  two  months  has  had  its  spectacle,  and  such  a  sky  has 
been  over  all  all  the  time  as  even  New  Bedford  never  sees.  .  .  • 
It  has  been  a  great  success.  Everybody  has  been  very  hospit- 
able, and  the  only  wonder  has  been  to  find  each  morning  that 
it  was  not  all  a  dream  and  has  not  vanished  in  the  night.  But 
it  is  almost  over  now.     Next  week  we  shall  be  in  Ceylon,  and 
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on  the  7th  of  March  we  sail  from  Colombo  to  Suez,  and  shall  be 
in  commonplace  Europe  again  before  we  know  it.  And  how  has 
the  winter  gone  with  yon  ?  While  we  are  dodging  the  son  and 
lying  low  all  the  midday,  you  are  burning  your  cheerful  fire  and 
trudging  through  the  snow  to  comfort  sick  New  Bedforders. 
And  just  now  it  is  Lent,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure.  A  day  which 
I  believe  was  Ash  Wednesday  I  spent  up  at  Darjheeling  gasing 
at  the  Himalayas.  I  have  no  daily  service  and  no  Confirmation 
Class.  All  of  these  things  seem  like  dim  memories,  but  I  am 
glad  that  some  of  you  are  more  faithful  than  I  am,  and  are  doing 
the  Gospel  work  while  I  am  loafing  here  among  these  naked 
heathen.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  clothes  an  utter  absence  of 
the  Christian  faith  can  get  along  with!  I  have  almost  wished  I 
was  a  heathen  for  this  one  privilege  of  heathenism  at  any  rate. 
I  wonder  how  the  new  Church  goes,  and  whether  Mr.  Hathaway 
and  Colonel  Fessenden  still  drop  in  of  evenings  (remember  me 
kindly  to  them  if  they  do) ;  and  whether  you  still  write  sermons 
on  old  scraps  of  paper  and  then  copy  them  (I  wish  that  I  could 
hear  one  of  them  day  after  to-morrow).     I  do  not  wonder  whether, 

for   I  hnaw  that  you  and  M sometimes  find  time  for  a 

thought  of  your  old  friend.  P.  B. 

Tunoovor,  IimiA,  Maioh  1, 1888. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Paine,  — This  place  with  the  strange  name  is 
the  last  place  in  India.  We  came  here  yesterday  fully  expecting 
to  sail  away  this  morning,  but  the  steamer  which  is  to  take  us 
to  Colombo  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  spend  the 
whole  day  waiting.  It  is  terribly  hot,  but  the  picture  that  one 
sees  from  the  veranda  of  the  little  Inn  is  pretty  enough;  The 
shore  is  lined  with  native  boats,  which  are  loading  and  unloading^ 
and  perpetual  lines  of  black  figures  are  wading  back  and  forth 
with  bales  on  their  heads,  bringing  cocoanuts  on  shore  and  carry- 
ing Chilis  and  other  Tuticovin  produce  out  to  the  vessels.  They 
seem  to  be  enjoying  both  the  water  and  the  sun,  and  the  chatter 
which  they  keep  up  is  deafening.  The  children  play  in  the  sand 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  women  take  the  bales  at  the  margin  of 
the  water  and  tug  them  up  the  beach.  In  the  distance  through 
the  trees  I  can  just  see  a  bit  of  a  native  temple  and  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

And  this  is  the  last  of  India.  I  look  back  on  two  months  of 
as  delightful  travel  as  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
about  a  week  of  Ceylon  yet  to  come,  but  that  is  not  really  India 
and  will  be  an  experience  by  itself,  a  sort  of  hymn  after  tiie  ser- 
mon before  we  turn  our  faces  homewards.     India  itself  is  over, 
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and  the  whole  already  begins  to  blend  into  the  sort  of  dream 
which  one  has  of  a  country  where  he  has  hurriedly  travelled  for 
a  little  while.  But  its  interest  has  been  yery  great  indeed.  To 
speak  of  only  one  thing,  the  c<Histant  suggestions  about  our  own 
Christian  faith  which  have  come  from  the  daily  sig^t  of  heathen 
worship  and  missionary  effort  have  given  me  much  which  I  shall 
never  lose.  Christianity  grows  very  simple  when  one  sees  the 
need  of  it  here.  Grod  fcnrbid  that  it  should  come  to  these  poor 
people^  burdened  with  the  elaborations  and  distinctions  which  it 
has  accumulated  among  us.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  preach 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  what  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter really  is,  because  of  what  I  have  seen  in  India. 

I  have  met  with  the  kindest  hospitality  ever3rwhere,  and  have 
made  some  friends  whom  I  shall  always  value ;  but,  dear  me !  the 
new  friends  cannot  be  like  the  old  ones,  and  many  a  time  I  have 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  I  should  come  back  to  you  M  at  home, 
or,  what  I  hope  will  take  place  first,  meet  you  all  somewhere  in 
Europe  in  the  summer.  I  hope  there  are  letters  over  there  in 
Colombo  to  tell  me  of  your  plans.  What  you  are  doing  now  I 
can  pretty  accurately  picture.  Tou  are  happily  settled  in  the 
new  house,  I  am  sure,  and  every  now  and  then  I  think  I  hear  a 
bit  of  a  speech  on  charity  organization  wafted  on  these  soft  spicy 
breezes.  My  best  love  always  to  all  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest.     Grod  keep  yon  all  safe  and  well. 

Always  your  friend,  Phillips  Brooks. 

From  Madras  he  went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  spent  a  week, 
visiting  the  Buddhist  shrines,  talking  with  Buddhist  priests, 
azid  especially  interested  in  the  Buddhist  schools  and  in  the 
contrast  between  Buddhism  and  Hindu  religion.  As  be 
could  quickly  extract  from  a  book  its  essence,  so  from  con- 
Tcrsation  and  observation  he  was  quick  to  see  the  significance 
of  the  actual  situation.  The  whole  man  was  alive  to  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  him.  In  his  spare 
moments  he  was  reading  important  books  on  India, — the 
writings  of  Hunter  and  Wilkins.  On  the  religion  of  India 
he  supplemented  what  he  saw  by  the  works  of  students  such 
as  Max  Miiller,  Barth,  and  Rhys  Davids.  Trevelyan's 
**Cawnpore,'*  the  writings  of  Meadows  Taylor,  Macaulay's 
essays  on  **  Olive  "  and  *'  Warren  Hastings,"  furnished  him 
with  information  which  he  coordinated  witl^  his  own  experi- 
ence.    He  mentions  ^^  Mr.  Isaacs,"  a  novel  by  Marion  Craw- 
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ford,  which  has  caught  the  real  life  of  the  people  as  he  him- 
self had  seen  it,  *^The  atmospheric  contrast  between  the 
Englishman's  sharp,  clear  ooncreteness  and  the  Indian's  sub- 
tlety and  mystery  very  well  brought  out."  He  found  a  new 
interest  in  reading  again  Arnold's  ^^Light  of  Asia."  Over 
Bishop  Heber's  ^Journey  "  he  brooded,  admiring  its  spirit, 
and  gaining  great  reverence  for  the  man. 

Into  his  note-book  there  went  some  of  his  deeper  reflections. 
First  impressions  of  a  country  have  their  value  as  compared 
with  those  which  a  long  sojourn  induces.  In  this  case  the 
personality  of  the  observer,  his  comprehensive  outlook,  his 
psychological  penetration,  his  knowledge  of  man,  and  his 
genius  for  religion,  all  combine  to  give  interest  and  worth  to 
the  thoughts  that  follow :  — 

IMPBESSIOKS   OF  INDIAN   RELIGION. 

Hinduism,  the  great  stock  faith.  Its  wonderful  pliability, 
philosophical  and  idohitroas  both ;  subtle  and  gross  at  once.  In 
neither  aspect  morally  elevating. 

From  time  to  time  moral  reforms,  which  afterwards  degenerate 
into  either,  first,  theological  differences,  like  Bnddhism,  and  Jain- 
ism,  its  successor;  or  second,  political  and  military  movements, 
like  Sikhism. 

These  reform  movements  always  taking  place,  but  always  being 
reabsorbed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  great  Hindu  system. 

The  new  theism  is  a  stronger  movement,  because  it  has  affilia- 
tions with  the  two  great  forces  which  are  moving  in  the  outer 
world. 

The  strongest  point  of  present  Hinduism  is  probably  transmi- 
gration. Its  effect  on  habits,  no  meat  eating.  Oaste  is  its  great 
social  light  and  safeguard,  keeping  its  central  core  solid  and  com- 
pact. The  true  Brahman  cannot  travel,  must  prepare  his  own 
food,  etc. 

Then  comes  Mohammedanism,  sharp,  precise,  simple,  and  in- 
tolerant, —  without  philosophy,  cutting  right  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  nation,  like  a  wedge.  Existing  principally  in  the 
north. 

Sikhism  was  originally  a  sort  of  attempt  to  reconcile  Hinduism 
and  Mohammedanism,  but  this  character  has  long  since  gone  out 
of  it. 

The  Brahmanical  doctrine  of  Identity,  the  assurance  that  sin 
and  misery  alike  consisted  and  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the 
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personal  soul  from  the  Atmany  the  universal  self,  the  ahsolnte 
existence,  and  that  the  straggle  of  man  must  he  towards,  as  the 
reward  of  man  will  he  in,  his  retotrance  into  the  Eternal  Identity 
hy  the  death  of  his  own  individual  will  or  desire.  The  idea  ahso 
that  all  the  finite  world  is  a  delusive  dream,  a  Maya,  with 
which  the  Eternal  Being  amuses  itself,  as  it  were,  and  which 
mast  disappear  as  the  mist  disappears  ahove  the  river  which  rans 
on  still.  All  thb  which  we  reject  entirely  as  a  philosophy,  or 
answer  to  the  problems  of  existence,  has  yet  in  it  a  wonderful 
power  of  appeal  to  some  moods  of  almost  all  oar  natures,  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  understand  how  it  could  have  been, 
and  is  still,  held  by  multitudes  of  souls. 

First  the  worship  of  Nature  and  her  great  objects  and  forces; 
then  the  sense  of  a  creative  and  governing  power  behind  all; 
the  analysis  of  this  power  into  a  mythology,  —  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  course  of  Hinduism.  Ilie  simplicity  of  the  Yedic 
deities,  Indra,  Agni,  and  Surya;  the  Puranic  deities  opening 
from  the  three,  —  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  (probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  aboriginal  gods  which  the  Aryans  found), 
through  the  incarnations  of  the  second  and  the  progeny  and  the 
harem  of  the  third  into  a  countless  pantheon.  Along  with  this 
ran  the  deification  process,  always  manufacturing  new  deities, 
and  the  priestly  impulse  making  more;  for  superstition,  being 
childish,  is  always  desiring  more,  and  discontented  with  what  it 
has;  and  priesthood  hardly  ever  restrains  but  always  stimulates 
and  tries  to  satisfy  this  longing.  These  three  together  are  the 
causes  which  produce  a  mythology:  — 

(1)  The  naturalistic,  analyzing  the  natural  process.  (2)  The 
historic,  enlarging  real  personalities.  (3)  The  priestly,  making 
gods  at  popular  demand. 

The  three  kinds  of  deities  represented  in  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and 
Siva:  the  mysterious,  the  familiar,  and  the  awful,  found  in  all 
religious  systems  as  the  conception  of  God  formed  by  different 
nations. 

With  all  the  tremendous  exaggerations  of  space,  time,  and 
size,  in  these  Hindu  stories,  you  can  get  nothing  more  than  the 
universal  and  perpetual  human  passions.  Heroes  and  gods  thirty 
feet  high,  living  ten  thousand  years,  can,  after  all,  only  love  and 
hate  and  wish  and  dread. 

Buddha  called  a  Vishnu  incarnation  by  the  Hindus,  and  his 
unorthodox  teaching  considered  to  be  for  the  sake  of  deluding 
God's  enemies,  —  a  most  ingenious  and  theological  device. 

The  Slrishnu  stories,  showing  how  men  will  play  with  their 
religion. 
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Siya  is  pare  spirit,  altboa^  to  render  himself  perceptible 
and  conceivable,  he  deigns  to  assume  a  body  composed  ''not  of 
matter,  bat  of  force.  **     The  modem  soand  of  this  last  notion. 

The  sabordinate  valae  of  the  Trinity  idea  (Brahma,  Yishna, 
and  Siva),  in  Hindaism  portrayed  in  Barth,  p.  186  and  preced- 
ing pages. 

llie  Yedic  religion  derelops  bat  feebly  and  hesitatingly  the 
notion  of  divine  personality.  Kdma  (desire)  stirring  in  the  self- 
eztstent  mass  is  yagaely  bat  profoundly  deckled  to  be  its  origin. 
Then  the  personal  god  Ka  (who?)  is  evolved  into  the  absolate 
Tat  (that).  (See  Earth's  "Religions  of  India,  **  p.  30.)  This  is 
very  sablime,  sarely,  bat  the  definiteness  with  which  it  seems  to 
point  oat  a  central  will  soon  disappears  in  the  maltitade  of 
powers,  each  of  whom  has  a  name  which,  while  it  seems  personal, 
really  diaracterizes  only  an  abstract  force. 

The  old  Brahman  said,  "God  is  everything,  and  the  earth  and 
all  things  sensible  are  illusion  (Maya).**  Tlie  modem  scientist 
says,  "The  sensible  things  alone  are  real,  and  God  is  all  a  dream." 
Somewhere  these  two,  getting  entirely  around  the  circle,  must 
meet. 

Hunter,  p.  212,  describes  the  present  relation  of  the  people  to 
the  Hindu  triad.  Brahma,  only  a  handful  of  worshippers; 
Vishnu  supplies  a  worship  for  the  middle  classes ;  Siva,  a  philo- 
sophy for  the  learned,  and  a  superstition,  croel  and  pale,  for  the 
lowest  classes.  Is  there  not  something  like  this  in  the  Chris- 
tian's relation  to  different  conceptions  of  God  and  Christ  ? 

Strange  lack  of  creative  power  in  modem  Hinduism,  their  ar- 
chitecture is  all  old. 

The  endless  hope  of  Brahmaiiism,  which  is  transmigration,  be- 
comes by  and  by  the  dread  and  despair  of  Buddhism,  which  only 
comes  to  escape  from  it  in  Nirvana.  The  relapse  again  into  the 
hopelessness  in  later  Hinduism. 

Talk  with  Brahman  gentleman  on  road  from  Amber  back  to 
Jeypore.  His  disbelief  in  Chunder  Sen;  unwillingness  to  be 
himself  a  priest  and  make  profit  out  of  his  religion.  Declaration 
that  he  would  be  cast  out  by  his  family  if  he  did  so.  Assertions 
that  Brahmanism  was  better  than  Christianity  because  it  taught 
mercy  not  only  to  human  creatures  but  to  beasts.  Dislike  of 
Christian  missionaries  because,  as  he  said,  they  do  not  live  good 
lives,  which  seemed  to  be  a  judgment  not  from  moral  standards, 
but  from  a  purely  sectarian  one,  with  regard  to  religious  observ- 
ances, etc.  Comparison  with  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.     The  way  the  Roman  Catholics  adapt 
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themselves  to  the  people,  take  their  dress  and  ways  of  life.  He 
alleged  a  want  of  sympathy  of  Protestant  missionaries  with  the 
people ;  says  that  haptism  is  a  great  hindrance,  expects  yaguely 
a  day  when  all  the  religions  —  Mossolman,  Hindu,  and  Qiris- 
tian  —  will  coalesce.  Believes  in  a  present  awakening  amoi^ 
Brahmans,  makes  much  of  Fakirs  and  the  thenrgic  power  of  a 
pore  life,  which  point,  however,  is  largely  technical.  Believes 
in  core  of  diseases  and  inspired  sight  of  tmth.  Folly  adopts 
the  esoteric  view  of  the  gods.  Idolatry  only  for  lower  classes. 
Talks  moch  of  Mohammedan  oppression,  hot  believes  that  when 
the  Mossolman  oonqoered  the  Hindo  that  Hindoism  was  degen- 
erate, and  needed  ihe  discipline.  Thinks  the  same  of  British 
dominion,  which  he  does  not  regret. 

The  way  in  which  the  great  temples  at  Madora  and  elsewhere, 
with  their  courts  of  poblic  resort,  and  their  places  for  the  sale  of 
goods  more  or  less  connected  with  the  worship,  remind  one  of  and 
throw  light  opon  what  one  reads  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  temple  at  Madura,  above  a  miserable  tank,  is  the  carved 
image  of  a  Brahman  murdering  his  father;  said  to  signify  that 
even  that  crime  this  tank  can  wash  away. 

The  great  pagoda  at  Chedambaram  is  the  most  terrible  speci- 
men of  pure  idolatry.  All  refinements  and  subtleties  and  spir- 
itoalizations  fade  away  in  the  presence  of  soch  brutality  and  dark- 
ness. All  comparisons  with  the  darker  sides  of  Christian  history 
become  mere  fallacies. 

The  awful  state  of  morals  at  Delhi;  unnatural  crimes  of  the 
most  awful  sort.  Traceable,  perhaps,  to  the  practices  of  early 
marriages  and  early  exhaustion,  and  of  the  isolation  of  women 
and  consequent  constitution  of  society  solely  by  men.  The  coon- 
try  regions  better  than  the  city.  The  absolute  failure  of  Hindo 
religion  to  restrain  passion.  Certainly  occidental  morals  must 
come  in ;  and  if  in  the  West  those  morals  rest  on  Christian  faith, 
it  must  be  that  the  Christian  faith  shall  be  brought  here  as  their 
basis. 

As  Mr.  Brooks  passed  from  India  to  Ceylon,  he  had  re- 
ceived more  favorable  impressions  of  Buddhism  than  of 
Indian  religion.  A  few  of  his  remarks  on  Buddhism  will 
serve  to  show  that  he  did  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  truth, 
while  discerning  its  weakness.  But  for  Buddha  himaalf  he 
had  a  feeling  of  reverence. 

As  one  sees  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  there  is  certainly  a  look 
of  intelligence  such  as  one  does  not  easily  find  in  the  ordinary 
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Hindu.  There  was  nothing  whieh  we  saw  (at  least  in  India)  like 
the  Buddhist  temple  at  Colombo,  or  like  the  instruction  scene  at 
Kandy. 

The  three  Buddhist  notions  of  (1)  Skandhoy  or  the  composi- 
tion of  each  man  out  of  elemental  conditions^  which  disunite  at 
his  death,  and  even  if  they  unite  again  to  make  another  being, 
who  is  his  true  successor,  they  do  not  make  him.  (2)  Karma 
(act),  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  results  of  a  life  in  the  succeed- 
ing being,  something  quite  distinct  from  transmigration.  (8) 
Nirvana^  the  final  falling  back  of  this  special  j^enomena  of  life 
into  the  mass  of  universal  existence;  an  anticipation  of  this  in 
present  life,  indifference  and  rest.  In  all  of  these  a  constant 
extinction  of  personality  both  human  and  divine. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  Buddhist  did  and  does  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, perhaps  too  subtle  for  our  minds  to  follow,  but  still  real 
to  him,  between  Nirvana  and  personal  annihilation. 

Buddha's  Bo  tree,  occupying  almost  the  same  place  in  Bud- 
dhism that  the  cross  does  in  Christianity.  It  marks  the  differ- 
ence. The  first  religion  saves  by  contemplation,  the  other  by 
active  sacrifice.     No  such  power  given  to  Christ's  temptation. 

The  pathetic  connection  of  Buddha's  doctrine  of  the  misery  of 
life  and  the  hope  of  ceasing  to  be,  with  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  the  special  life  which  he  saw  about  him;  with  the 
German  pessimist  it  is  all  different ;  a  fancy  theory. 

The  great  remonstrance  against  caste  is  the  noblest  part  of 
Buddha's  teaching. 

The  lapse  into  the  worship  of  Buddha  (a  false  personal  religion) 
shows  where  the  weakness  of  his  system  lay.  CMginal  Buddhism 
a  religion  of  character. 

The  analogy  of  the  Vedic  religions,  of  Brafamanism,  of  Hindu- 
ism, and  of  Buddhism,  on  the  one  hand,  with  primitive  Chris- 
tianity and  the  early  dogmatism  and  mediasvalism  and  the  Refor- 
mation on  another,  and  with  the  patriarchal  S3rstem  and  Mosaism 
and  Pharisaism  and  Christianity  on  yet  another,  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  constantly  repeated  movement  of  human  nature.  The 
step  from  Vedism  to  Brahmanism  being  associated  with  the  rising 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  free  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  Vedic  hynms,  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  change  which  took  place  as  the  simple  substance  of  the  apos- 
tolic Christianity  passed  over  into  the  highly  organized  ecclesias- 
tical and  dogmatic  systems  of  the  Latin  Church. 

There  is  much  both  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  that  throws 
light  upon  the  varying  understandings  of  the  ^'New  "  or  '*  Second 
birth,"  which  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  contentions  and 
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speculations  of  Christendom.  Each  of  these  systems,  according 
to  its  intrinsic  nature,  has  its  own  understanding  of  the  idea  and 
phrase  which  hoth  contain.  Brahmanism  (see  Barth,  Religions 
of  India,  p.  51)  applies  it  to  the  boy's  formal  entrance  on  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life,  his  established  manhood.  Buddhism,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  it  mean  the  perception  of  prof ounder  truth 
which  comes  with  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  nature  by  con- 
templation. Both  of  these  unite  in  Christianity  with  the  idea 
of  moral  determination  (transformation  wl^ere  the  nature  has  been 
going  wrong)  to  make  that  complete  notion  of  fulfilled  life  which 
is  what  the  phrase  is  always  struggling  for,  what  it  means  in  the 
supreme  use  of  it  by  Jesus. 

Mr.  Brooks  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  society  into  which 
he  was  thrown  in  India;  and  upon  Uiis,  as  upon  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  types  of  religion,  he  comments  in  his  note-book. 
The  Anglo-Indian,  the  English  officials,  and  the  Civil  Ser» 
vice,  the  missionaries  whose  acquaintance  he  cultivated,  are 
alluded  to  in  these  extracts:  — 

England  came  into  India  with  a  conquest  of  violence  and  fraud; 
and,  having  established  herself,  she  proceeds  to  govern  the  coun- 
try without  sympathy  but  with  careful  justice,  establishing  the 
most  perfect  Civil  Service  in  the  world.  That  service  is  some- 
thing at  which  we  never  cease  to  wonder.  Hig^y  paid,  well 
selected,  free  from  political  subservience,  so  that  a  very  large 
part  of  them  to-day  are  enemies  of  the  present  government,  they 
are  the  most  conscientious,  faithful,  incorruptible  body  of  ser- 
vants, I  believe,  that  are  administering  the  government  of  any 
country  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  thoroughly  high  character  of  the  English  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors. Sir  Charles  Atchison,  at  Lahore,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  at 
Allahabad,  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
at  Madras,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  at  Bombay,  and  Lord  Ripon, 
as  viceroy:  all  (especially  ti^e  first  four)  men  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  India. 

English  colonel's  statement  (at  Jeypore),  that  the  more  an 
Englishman  sees  of  other  people  the  more  he  dislikes  them.  If 
thiB  were  true,  what  a  great  incapacity  it  would  show  for  the 
work  on  inferior  races,  which  in  these  days  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  intrusted  to  the  Englishman.  There  is  no  love  lost  between 
the  two  races  in  India. 

The  naturalness  of  the  great  Mutiny  here ;  in  some  views  it  is 
just  what  Englishmen  would  mort  praise  if  it  were  not  against 
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themselvee.  Of  conne^  it  was  saTBge;  but  they  were  eavagesy 
and  the  Engliah  had  done  very  little  to  make  them  anything  else. 

The  Anglo-Indian  has  a  sort  of  mental  and  moral  thin  blooded- 
ness  which  somehow  or  other  the  English  seem  able  to  bear  less 
than  most  races.  The  first-rate  Englishman  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world. 

The  very  great  assomption  of  the  old  Anglo-Indian  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  worth  of  missions  than  the  missionary ;  the 
liking  which  he  often  has  for  R.  C.  missions^  and  even  for  native 
idolatries. 

The  society  of  India  is  either  gross  heathenism,  with  its  almost 
total  absence  of  higher  things,  or  English  civil  life,  fall  of  the 
littleness  of  officialism,  dislili^g  the  country,  anxious  to  be  away, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  spite  or  mutual  jealousy.  Among  these, 
i^mrt  from  its  direct  rel^ous  power,  how  valuably  comes  in  the 
sweet,  unselfish  life  of  such  worics  as  the  Cambridge  Mission* 

His  final  impressions  give  the  missionaries  in  India  and 
the  English  Civil  Servioe  an  equal  place  with  the  great 
Hindu  Temple  Taj  and  the  great  mountain  Einchinjinga. 
He  had  felt  some  doubts  and  misgivings  about  the  actual 
results,  as  about  the  methods  of  missions  when  he  went  to 
India.  These  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  rose  en- 
thusiasm  and  gratitude  and  hopefulness.  Thus,  in  most  of 
his  letters  he  speaks  of  missions,  and  repeats  his  statement 
so  often,  that  some  repetition  here  will  be  excusable.  To 
Bev.  C.  A.  L.  Biohards  he  writes:  — 

These  missionaries  are  really  splendid  fellows,  many,  magt  of 
them.  One  hears  from  them  far  more  intelligent  talk  about  reli- 
gion and  the  relation  of  Qiristianity  to  other  faiths  than  he 
would  hear  from  the  same  number  oi.  parsons  at  home  (outside 
the  Club).  They  and  the  civil  servants  of  the  English  govern- 
ment are  doing  much  for  India.  Oh,  for  a  Civil  Service  such  as 
this  at  home!  I  think,  next  to  the  Taj  and  Kinchinjinga,  that 
is  the  most  impressive  si^t  that  I  have  seen  in  this  stranire 
land. 

The  missionaries  are  as  noble  a  set  of  men  and  women  as  the 
world  has  to  show.  TeU  your  friends  who  *•  do  not  believe  m 
Foreign  Missions  **  (and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  good  many  such) 
that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  that 
three  weeks'  sight  of  mission  work  in  India  would  convert  them 
wholly. 
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He  stood  in  Henry  Martyn's  pnlpit,  and  the  words  in- 
scribed upon  it,  ^^He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light," 
became  luminous  with  a  new  meaning.  Some  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  missions,  which  eyer  afterwards  remained  prominent 
in  his  mind,  should  here  be  giyen:  — 

Bishop  Heber's  clear  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  Indian  ehar- 
acter,  along  with  his  clear  conception  of  their  present  degrada- 
tion. See  his  ^'Journey."  The  way  his  character  stands  oat 
ideally  in  the  history  of  Indian  missions. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  (Febroary  3)  talking  about  the  fool- 
ishness and  uselessness  of  trying  to  take  the  Hindu's  view,  — 
^Give  them  the  Englishman's  and  let  them  find  out  their  own." 
Poor  talk. 

Curious  article  in  '^Home  and  Foreign  Church  Work,"  assert- 
ing the  need  of  asceticism  in  India.     I  do  not  believe  it. 

Missions  in  India;  their  naturalness  when  one  is  on  the  ground. 
Impossible  to  think  of  English  people  not  having  them,  and  so  of 
all  Christian  people  with  reference  to  the  whole  heathen  world* 
Some  300,000  to  400,000  Protestant  Christians  now  in  India. 

The  question  how  missions  look  to  one  in  a  heathen  land ;  — 
intensely  practical  and  absolutely  necessary.  And,  also,  as  it 
must  be  in  the  case  of  the  missionary  himself,  it  brings  itself  to 
a  personal  question,  Can  this  man  be  lightened  with  the  Light? 
The  great  260,000,000  are  a  paraljrsis.  This  man  is  an  inspira^ 
tion,  and  his  conversion  or  the  struggle  for  it  keeps  hope  alive. 

The  really  unanimous  testimony  to  the  Indian's  untrathfolness. 
The  awful  business  of  haggling  in  the  bazaars.  The  Indian's 
own  account  of  it,  —  that  it  is  the  result  of  endless  conquests  and 
Successions  of  tyrannical  dynasties. 

The  first  sense  of  tameness  in  the  converts,  —  loss  of  their  first 
rode  and  fierce  pictureequeness.  This  to  be  watched  over,  but 
still  it  must  come  to  some  extent.  The  maniac  among  the  tombs 
turned  into  the  well-dressed  man  going  home  to  his  friends. 

How  much  there  possibly  may  be  in  the  Anglo-Indian's  state- 
ment that  the  Christian  convert  is  less  trostworthy  than  the 
Hindu.  Possibly  something.  His  associations  are  broken,  and 
he  lacks  whatever  good  influence  there  possibly  may  be  in  loyalty 
to  caste.  He  has  a  strong  restraint  in  fellow-men's  judgment. 
His  neighbors  despise  him.  Fear  for  such,  —  the  case  in  all 
transition  times.  Think  of  old  Corinth,  and  what  its  magistrate 
must  have  said  of  Paul's  converts,  ^^Have  any  of  the  Pharisees 
bdievedinHim?" 

I  do  not  know  of  any  country  where  religions  statistics  would 
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mean  bo  little,  or,  at  least,  would  have  to  be  taken  with  so  much 
careful  reserve  as  in  India.  Whole  districts  have  been  nominally 
converted  for  the  sake  of  food  in  famine  times;  and  there  is 
something  disheartening  in  the  way  in  which  Enropeans  of  all 
Idnds  distrust  the  converted  Hindu  more  than  his  heathen  brother. 
Still  I  believe  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  missionaries  are  doing 
a  great  work,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  show; 
but  it  must  be  by  some  more  intimate  reading  of  the  thought  and 
genius  of  the  people  than  has  yet  been  made;  not  merely  pluck- 
ing brands  from  the  burning,  but  by  putting  out  the  fire. 

The  Indians  have  the  primary  affections  very  strong,  —  pa- 
rental and  filial  affections,  love  of  kindred,  kindness  for  crea- 
tures, craving  for  immortality,  sense  of  wonder.  Hiese  are  what 
Christianity  starts  with,  and  what  it  is  to  build  into  completeness. 

After  all,  the  Hindu  mind,  haunted  by  the  conception  of  escape 
and  holiness,  has  something  pathetic  and  sublime  about  it.  No 
comfortable  settling  down  to  life.  Somehow  the  touch  needed, 
which  shall  move  aU  this  power  into  the  region  of  moral  life ;  — 
there  is  where  it  seems  powerless  now.  The  old  paradox  of  much 
religion  and  no  morality,  which  we  settle  far  too  easily  and  off- 
handedly when  we  decide  that  the  religion  is  hypocrisy. 

The  only  advantage  in  the  multitudinousness  of  denominations 
in  India  is  the  chance  that  it  may  leave  the  question  open  for  the 
promotion  of  the  national  Christianity.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
other  possible  way  for  this  to  come  about  but  by  the  variety  of 
approach,  making  the  establishment  of  any  one  type  impossible, 
—  the  way  this  possibly  might  impress  a  Hindu. 

Certainly  the  change  to  the  newer  forms  of  appeals  for  missions 
involves  the  confidence  in  a  higher  condition,  in  the  working  of 
better  and  nobler  motives  in  those  to  whom  we  appeal,.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  men  are  ready  for  it,  but  here,  as  always, 
I  believe  very  much  in  the  possibility  of  making  them  to  ^  by 
assuming'  that  they  are.  Certainly  we  see  the  reverse  of  this 
constantly.  Men  are  made  unfit  for  high  appeals  by  the  assump- 
tion that  they  can  only  respond  to  the  lower. 

One  high  appeal,  for  missions  ought  to  be  the  need  of  Chris- 
tianity for  a  broader  and  completer  life,  —  what  these  other  peo- 
ple will  do  for  our  Christianity  if  they  become  Christians.  I 
think  we  often  understand  missions  best  if  we  think  of  the  con- 
verting power,  and  that  which  it  tries  to  convert,  as  individuals 
rather  than  vague  masses.  Surely  one  man  may  say  to  another, 
^I  want  you  to  believe  my  truth,  partly  in  order  that  by  the  way 
in  which  it  influences  you  and  by  the  form  in  which  your  mind 
apprehends  it  I  may  be  able  to  see  new  sides  of  it  and  understand 
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its  richness  more/'  The  moon  wonld  know  more  of  what  light 
is,  if  it  conld  study  the  earth  on  which  the  son's  reflected  light 
shines  from  itself. 

The  reconstruction  and  simplification  of  Christian  theology  is 
imperatively  demanded  hy  missions.  Indeed  the  missionaries 
are  quietly  doing  it,  almost  unconsciously  doing  it,  themselves. 
Christianity  as  a  book  religion,  resting  on  the  infallible  accuracy 
of  a  written  word,  or  as  a  propitiatory  religion,  providing  a  mere 
escape  for  hopeless  culprits,  or  as  a  doctrinal  religion,  depending 
on  the  originality  of  some  statements  of  truth,  all  of  these  aspects 
of  it  fade;  and  Christianity  as  a  personal  faith  revealing  in 
Christ,  not  simply  hy  Him,  the  present  living  fatherhood  of  God, 
becomes  the  powerful  and  precious  substance  of  our  faith. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

MAT-JULY,  1888 

THE  JOUBNEY  FROM  INDIA*  THE  VISIT  TO  SPAIN.  BECEP- 
TION  IN  ENGLAND.  VISIT  TO  TENNYSON.  LETTERS.  EX- 
TRACTS FROM  JOURNAL 

The  return  from  India  began  on  the  7th  of  March,  when 
he  went  on  board  the  P.  &  O.  steamer  Verona,  bound  for 
Gibraltar.  During  the  three  weeks  on  shipboard  his  mind 
was  occupied  in  musing  over  what  he  had  seen.  As  a  cor- 
rective for  the  wild  extravagances  of  Indian  religion,  he  was 
reading  William  Bobertson  Smith  on  the  '^  Place  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Jewish  History,"  and  his  ^^ Hebrew  Prophets." 
In  his  note-book  he  entered  his  reflections  on  leaving  India, 
summing  up  the  total  impression  of  his  visit :  — 

The  TOTage  from  India  to  Spain  carries  one  from  the  extreme 
east  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  trimn^^s  of  Islam.  The  Mo- 
guls of  Delhi  and  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova  I  what  a  range  of  en- 
ergy, what  a  history  of  struggle  and  suffering,  of  pride  and  ruin, 
is  included ! 

As  one  withdraws  from  India  it  is  very  much  indeed  as  it  used 
to  be  when  one  walked  farther  and  farther  away  £rom  the  old 
Sivite  temples,  in  the  southern  districts,  Madura  or  Tanjore. 
Gradually  the  grotesque  details  were  lost.  The  dancing  and  dis- 
torted gods  became  obscure.  The  crude,  hard  colors  mingled  into 
harmony,  the  harsh  sounds  melted  into  a  confused  and  pleasing 
murmur,  and  a  quiet  mystery,  not  unmixed  with  religious  serious- 
ness, enfolded  and  dignified  the  whole. 

So  it  is  with  that  mass  of  legend,  allegory,  and  corrupt  tradi- 
tion, which,  taken  all  together,  makes  the  religion  and  philosophy 
of  India.  It  has  large  masses  of  color  and  not  ignoble  outlines, 
as  one  looks  back  on  it  fading  and  mingling  into  memory. 
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StKAMBHIP  YXBOITA,  BBTWSBir  COLOMBO  JJXD  AsBV, 

Maioh  18, 1883. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  I  am  on  the  way  back  from  India,  and  70a 
have  no  idea  what  soft  and  brilliant  days  these  are  upon  the  south- 
ern seas.  And  it  is  a  good  time  to  think  the  whole  thing  over, 
and  to  get  ready  for  the  next  scene  in  the  phij.  The  last  thing 
before  we  sailed  was  Ceylon,  with  its  Buddhism.  Ceylon  was 
beautiful  beyond  all  description.  Such  tropical  luxuriance  as  one 
had  dreamed  of  all  his  life  was  in  its  splendor,  and  made  pictures 
which  one  neyer  can  forget.  And  Ceylon  Buddhism  had  a  look 
of  intelligence  and  decency  after  the  horrible  squalor  and  coarse- 
ness of  Hinduism,  which  was  very  pleasing.  A  very  different 
tiling  it  is  from  the  fetish  worship  of  Thibetan  Buddhism,  of 
which  we  got  a  sight  among  the  Himalayas.  But  as  for  making 
of  it  a  great  spiritual  religion,  with  any  chance  in  it  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  it  is  too  hopelessly  absurd.  IVimitive 
Buddhism  was  a  {Jiilosophy  with  controlling  ethical  purpose. 
Modem  Buddhism  has  changed  it  into  elaborate  ceremonialism, 
and  invented  for  it  a  mythology.  But  there  is  no  theism  in  either, 
and  in  spite  of  the  charm  of  '^  Natural  Religion, "  ^  there  is  no 
powerful  faith  without  theistic  basis.  What  a  delightful  book 
that  is !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  word- 
juggling  in  it,  and  that  what  it  needs  is  a  clearer  definition. 
But  to  bring  out  as  it  does  the  noble  and  consecrated  side  of 
^'modern  thought,^  and  to  show  how  it  gravitates  at  its  best  to- 
wards spirituality  is  a  great  boon.  One  grows  very  impatient  at 
the  way  the  selfish  trader  with  a  wooden  faith  is  counted  a  more 
spiritual  being  than  the  self -forgetful  student  of  truth  or  wor- 
shipper of  humanity.  It  is  good  to  have  such  a  strong  statement 
of  the  other  side. 

As  the  Verona  was  slowly  crawling  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  subject  to  long  vexiatious  detentions,  Mr.  Brooks  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  answering  letters  received  from  home 
before  leaving  India.  He  had  been  kept  informed  of  the 
incidents  at  Trinity  Chnrch,  the  names  of  the  preachers  sent 
to  him  in  advance  enabled  him  to  reproduce  every  Sunday 
^Hhe  scene  in  the  blessed  old  church; "  he  read  witii  special 
interest  the  list  of  those  confirmed  in  his  absence.  About 
one  it^n  of  news  he  was  worried,  the  sale  of  the  little  piece 
of  land  in  front  of  the  church,  and  the  current  rumor  that  a 
great  building  was  to  go  up  there.     He  continued  to  foflow 

^Natural  Bdigiw^  by  tlie  Author  of  Eooe  Homo,  1882. 
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in  imagination  eveiy  meeting  of  the  Clerioos  Club,  the  place 
where  it  met,  the  essayist,  the  subject  of  the  essay.  While  he 
had  been  away  new  members  had  been  elected.^ 

Ton  seem  to  be  enlarging  the  Club  with  yonngsters,  so  that 
one  will  hardly  know  it  alter  a  year's  absence.  Every  now  and 
then  I  feel  a  touch  of  intimation  that  I  am  growing  old,  in  a  bit 
of  wonder  whether  these  young  fellows  are  good  for  much;  hot 
generally  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  their  valoe,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  Clmroh  and  the  Clab  should  get  them  in.  Only  in  the 
Club  we  never  have  got  much  out  of  the  youngest  men.  They 
have  generally  seemed  to  be  there  more  for  their  own  sake  than 
for  the  Club's.    But  perhaps  your  new  acquisitions  will  do  better. 

Among  the  items  of  religions  interest  was  the  publication 
of  a  yolume  of  sermons  by  Bey.  R.  Heber  Newtcm  of  New 
York,  entitled  "Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible."  The 
book  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  after  reading  the  sermons  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "calm,  serious,  and  ccmsci^itious,"  as  say- 
ing, "  what,  in  the  great  mass  of  it,  I  haye  no  doubt  is  true, 
and  once  accepted  by  the  Christian  world  must  make  the  basis 
of  a  better  Christianity.  They  are  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive; and  no  criticism  of  small  points  of  style,  or  discussion 
of  the  accuracy  of  a  few  details  of  criticism,  can  obscure  the 
broad  view  of  inspiration  and  the  relation  of  the  Book  both 
to  God  and  man,  which  the  sermons  declare." 

I  have  heard  of  both  the  January  and  the  February  Clubs,  both 
of  which  seem  to  have  revolved  about  the  Bible  question.  I  sup- 
pose that  Heber  Newton  and  his  agitation  is,  after  all,  only  a 
symptom.  The  whole  theological  world  seems  to  bo  wakening  to 
the  need  of  a  new  discussion  and  settlement  about  its  sacred  Book. 

1  The  members  of  the  Club  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
iioned  (of.  ante,  p.  58)  were :  Da^id  H.  Greer,  Frank  L.  Norton,  Francis  Whar- 
ton, James  Hanghton,  Tkeodoshis  S.  Tyng,  Reginald  H.  Howe,  Charles  H. 
Ward,  Charles  H.  Babooek,  Wflliam  Lawxenoe,  Darins  H.  Brewer,  George  Z. 
Gray,  Samnel  R.  Fuller,  George  J.  Presoott,  Alexander  Maokay-Smith,  John  C. 
Brooks,  Leighton  Parks,  Leverett  Bradley,  George  A.  Strong,  F.  B.  Allen,  T. 
A.  SniTely,  L.  C.  Stewardson,  Aederiok  Burgess,  Angnstane  H.  Amory,  George 
S.  Coorerse,  EUsha  Mnlfiord»  Benben  ESdner,  Frederick  Covrtney,  Samuel 
Snelling,  Charles  P.  Parker,  H.  a  Nash,  C.  M.  Addison.  To  these  are  to  he 
added  after  1883,  A.  H.  Vinton,  Endioott  Peabody,  H.  Eyan  Cotton,  Roland  C. 
Smitk,  John  S.  Lindsay,  Frederic  Palmer,  Artihnr  C.  A.  Hall,  W.  M.  Grosrenor, 
E.  Winchester  Donald. 
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I  cannot  feel  anjrthuig  bat  confident  hope  r^;arding  the  Tesolt, 
and  as  to  Heber,  however  it  may  seem  as  if  his  way  of  going  to 
work  were  perhaps  not  the  bei^  that  is  a  very  small  matter. 
His  face  is  toward  the  light.  And  certainly  no  mischief  he  can 
do  can  begin  to  equal  the  mischief  which  mnst  come  from  the 
obstinate  dishonesty  of  men  who  refuse  to  recognize  any  of  the 
new  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  go  on  re- 
peating assertions  abont  it  which,  if  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  proof, 
have  been  thorooghly  and  repeatedly  disproved.  These  are  the 
men  on  whom  the  church  in  future  must  lo<^  back  upon  with 
reproach,  and  almost  with  contempt.  So  the  thing  looks  to  me 
from  the  Suez  CanaL 

When  he  learned  that  the  work  was  creating  a  stir  in 
eoclesiastical  circles  and  a  heresy  trial  invoked  by  those  who 
resented  its  teachings,  he  wrote:  — 

If  the  man  who  thinks  as  soberly  and  earnestly  as  he  thinks 
has  no  place  in  our  church,  then  alas  for  the  church!     I  see  my 

old  friend  is  first  and  keenest  om  the  scent.     So  I  was 

wrong  abont  him,  and  Mrs. and  your  sister  were  right  about 

him  when  they  used  to«insist  that  he  was  narrow  and  sentimental 
and  despotic.  I  send  them  my  apologies  and  own  my  mistake. 
But  what  an  infinite  pity  it  all  is.  This  wrath  of  men  who  ought 
to  be  largest  and  wisest  is  the  kind  of  which  it  seems  hardest  to 
see  how  the  Lord  will  make  it  to  praise  Him,  but  no  doubt  He 
will. 

As  he  neared  Gibraltar  he  took  up  the  books  he  found  on 
the  ship  which  would  prepare  him,  to  some  extent,  for  enter- 
ing Spain, — Irving's  "Alhambra**  and  "Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  Lamar- 
tine's  "Christophe  Colomb."  While  he  was  on  the  Verona 
he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Major  Wing,  who  was  re- 
taming  from  India  on  sick  leave,  through  whose  kindness 
in  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  forti- 
fications was  of  great  service.  "The  colonel  was  immensely 
civil,  took  me  all  over  the  fortifications,  introduced  me  at 
the  Club,  and  made  me  almost  live  at  his  house,  where  were 
a  very  pleasant  wife  and  children;  so  I  saw  Gibraltar  at  its 
best,  and  have  the  brightest  recollections  of  it.'' 

When  he  reached  Madrid,  on  his  journey  through  Spain, 
he  learned  of  the  death  of  two  of  his  aunts,  his  mother's 
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sistersy  who  resided  in  the  old  house  at  North  Aiidover. 
For  his  aunt,  Miss  Susan  Phillips,  he  felt  the  affection  of  a 
son.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  family  during  all  his 
earlier  years;  and  after  his  mother's  death  his  heart  had  gone 
out  to  her  as  if  she  stood  in  his  mother's  place.  He  wrote  to 
her  frequently,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  life  in  the 
dd  homestead  a  happy  one. 

Madrid,  April  15, 1888. 

Dbab  William,  —  Eyer  since  I  received  yoor  letter  yesterday 
I  have  been  trying  to  realize  that  it  is  true  that  aunt  Susan  and 
annt  Caroline  are  really  gone.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
picture  the  old  house  as  it  must  be  to-day.  ...  I  wish  so  much 
that  I  had  been  at  home,  and  I  hope  I  diall  hear  from  you  some 
time  about  the  last  of  those  two  long,  faithful  liyes.  •  .   . 

It  seems  as  if  this  great  change  swept  away  from  the  world 
the  last  remnants  of  the  background  of  our  earliest  life.  Even 
after  father  and  mother  went,  as  long  as  aunt  Susan  liyed,  there 
was  somebody  who  had  to  do  with  us  when  we  were  babies.  Now 
that  generation  has  all  passed  away.  How  many  old  scenes  it 
brings  up.  This  la  Sunday  morning,  right  after  break&st,  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  could  see  a  Sunday  morning  of  the  old  times  in 
Bowe  Street,  with  the  general  bustle  of  mother  and  aunt  Susan 
getting  off  to  Sunday  School,  and  father  settling  down  to  read  to 
the  bigger  hojn  in  the  front  parlor;  and  there  are  faint  memories 
of  much  earlier  days  when  the  aunts  must  have  been  blooming 
young  ladies,  though  they  seemed  to  us  then  almost  as  old  as  they 
ever  did  in  later  times.  I  hope  the  last  years  of  their  lives  have 
been  happy,  in  spite  of  the  suffering.  They  have  been  spared 
•what  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  long,  hopeless  illness  and  helpless- 
ness. But  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  aunt  Susan  had  to  suffer. 
...  If  there  were  ever  lives  totally  unselfish,  and  finding  all 
their  pleasure  in  making  other  people  happy,  these  were  they. 
We  know  aunt  Susan  best,  of  course,  but  dear  little  aunt  Caro- 
line, with  her  quiet  ways,  had  something  very  touching  and  beau- 
tifol  about  her.  She  seems  to  have  slipped  out  of  life  as  unob- 
trusively and  with  as  little  trouble  as  she  lived. 

When  I  left  them,  of  coarse  I  knew  it  was  very  likely  that  I 
should  not  see  them  again.  But  all  I  had  heard  since  m^le  me 
feel  as  if  they  would  be  there  when  I  came  home.  I  had  a  nice  let- 
ter from  aunt  Susan  in  the  antomn,  which  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  an  effort  for  her  to  write,  and  I  wrote  to  her,  from  India, 
a  letter  which  must  have  reached  Andover  after  it  was  all  over. 
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It  cannot  be  long — one  cannot  ask  ili»t  it  should  be  long — 

before  aunt  S follows  her  sisters.     Give  her  my  love  and 

sympathy.  As  it  may  be  that  she  will  go  before  I  come  home, 
the  old  house  be  left  empty,  and  something  have  to  be  done  about 
the  property,  I  want  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  buy  it,  and  I 
authorize  you  to  buy  it  for  me,  if  the  chance  offers.  Or,  if  you 
and  Arthur  and  John  would  not  like  that,  I  will  join  with  any 
or  all  of  you  to  buy  and  hold  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoa 
liked  it  well  enough  last  summer  to  think  of  making  it  a  summer 
home,  but  I  should  like  to  hold  it  as  a  place  where,  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  summer,  we  could  gather  and  have  a  delightful, 
easy  time,  among  the  most  sacred  associations  which  remain  for 
us  on  earth.  A  few  very  simple  improYoments  would  make  it 
a  most  charming  place,  so  do  not  by  any  chance  let  it  slip,  and 
hold,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  as  much  of  the  furniture  as 
you  can.  One  of  these  days,  when  I  am  a  little  older  and  fee- 
bler, I  should  like  to  retire  to  it  and  succeed  [Rer.]  Augustine 
Amory  at  the  little  church.     Is  not  our  window  done  there  jret  ? 

Salamakoa,  April  27, 1888. 
Dbab  William,  —  And  so  aunt  8  too  is  gone,  and  the 

old  house  is  empty!  I  only  received  your  letter  last  eyening, 
and  all  the  night,  as  I  rode  here  in  the  train,  I  was  thinking  how 
strange  it  was.  These  three  who  began  their  lives  so  near  to- 
gether, long  ago,  and  who  have  kept  so  close  to  one  another  all 
the  while,  now  going  almost  hand  in  hand  into  the  other  world. 

.   .   •  How  pathetic  it  used  to  be  to  see  aunt  S sitting  there, 

full  of  pain,  trying  to  do  some  little  bit  of  good  in  her  curious 
ways,  with  her  queer  little  tracts,  and  her  vague  desire  to  exhort 
everybody  to  be  good.  I  always  thought  she  must  have  been 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  sisters  wbem,  they  were  young. 
Surely,  no  end  that  we  could  have  dreamed  of  ioT  them  could 
have  been  more  perfect.     But  how  we  shall  miss  themi 

To  the  Bev.  James  P.  Franks:  — 

MADsm,  April  28, 1888. 

If  you  were  only  here  we  would  begin  at  once  with  the  Yel^ 
quez  pictures,  which  I  shall  see  to-day  for  the  last  time  allid 
which  are  famous.  They  stand  away  up  alongside  of  Tintin 
retto's  in  Venice  for  every  great  quality  except  that  high  relji- 
gious  exaltation  which  is  in  the  Crucifixion  at  St.  Bocco  and  obe 
or  two  other  things  which  we  saw  last  summer  in  those  golden 
days.  As  to  the  rest  of  Spain  it  is  delightful,  but  one  would 
rather  go  to  all  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe  first.     The 
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Moorich  work,  the  Alhambra  and  all  that,  is  wonderful;  but  as 
for  Grothic  and  the  great  cathedrals,  7011  who  have  seen  Chartres 
and  Strassborg  and  Cologne,  need  not  worry  yourself  at  all  about 
Seville  and  Granada  and  Saragossa  and  Toledo.  •  .  •  We  were 
right  last  summer,  and  the  dear  streets  of  Pisa  and  Ravenna  and 
Bologna  were  better  than  anything  we  should  have  seen  in  sultry 
Spain.  •   •  • 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  bri^tness  of  it  there  has  come  the  sad 

news  from  home.     I  am  sure  S will  know  that  I  sympathize 

with  her.  The  breaking  up  of  families  is  dreadful.  If  we  could 
only  all  go  together.  If  only  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been 
together  in  this  life  could  start  together  for  the  next.  But  this 
seeing  one  another  off,  even  althou^  we  know  that  we  shall  fol- 
low in  a  day  or  two  and  find  them  there,  is  very  sad.  That  is 
what  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  some  sort  of  beauty  in  the  way 
aunt  Susan  and  aunt  Caroline  went  together.  After  all  these 
years  in  the  old  house  at  Andover  they  have  started  on  the  new 
experience  in  the  same  week.  But  we  shall  miss  them  bitterly. 
I  want  very  much  to  get  the  old  house  and  make  it  a  summer 
bungalow,  where  all  of  us,  whatever  else  we  may  be  doing  with 
our  summer,  may  come  and  go  at  will. 

A  few  more  words  must  suffice  for  Spain.  He  was  there 
for  nearly  a  month,  travelling  for  part  of  the  time  with  the 
Brimmers,  from  Boston,  and  the  Wistars,  from  Philadelphia. 
Arohiteotore,  Moorish  and  Christian,  and  the  pictures  of 
Velasquez,  which  he  saw  in  their  fulness  for  the  first  time, 
were  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  In  Burgos  he  found 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  what  he  thought  must 
have  furnished  the  suggestion  to  Biohardson  for  the  tower  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  He  speaks  of  Burgos  as  a  wilder- 
ness of  architectural  delight.  And  altogedier  he  counted 
himself  fortunate  in  having  returned  by  way  of  Spain,  —  the 
transition  from  what  he  had  seen  of  Mohammedanism  in 
India  to  the  works  of  the  Moors,  and  thence  to  Christian 
civilization. 

On  June  8  Mr.  Brooks  arrived  in  England  to  receive  what 
proved  to  be  a  long  ovation.  He  had  already  many  personal 
friends  in  England;  his  books  had  been  widely  read  there, 
and  through  his  books  he  had  the  power  of  speaking  directly 
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to  the  heart,  and  of  makmg  himself  known,  honored,  and 
loved.  Whenever  he  had  preached  in  England  on  the  ooea- 
sion  of  previous  visits  he  had  produced  the  same  impression 
as  at  home,  \sreating  the  widespread  desire  to  see  and  know 
him  personally.  What  it  had  been  in  Boston  it  was  now  to 
be  in  London.  His  coming  had  been  awaited  with  eager 
expectation.  Many  were  the  invitations  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  advance,  asking  him  to  preach  in  London,  and 
especially  in  the  Cathedral  churches.  They  were  desirous 
that  he  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  English  people,  and  they  placed  the  great  sanctuaries  of 
England  at  his  service.  The  Bishop  of  London  sent  him  a 
courteous  permission  to  preach  in  his  diocese,  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  desire  that  he  would  accept  as  many  invi- 
tations as  possible.  He  was  also  personally  invited  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Hos- 
pital Sunday.  His  appointments  were  widely  advertised  in 
the  London  papers.  Among  the  other  churches  at  which  he 
preached  in  London  were  St.  Mark's,  St.  John'swood,  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  St.  Mark's,  Eennington;  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Chester  Square;  and  the  Temple  Church;  outside  of 
London,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Wells  CathedraU.  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Arches  in  Lincoln.  Interesting  incidents  occurred 
in  connection  with  his  preaching.  This  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  person  unknown  to  him,  but  it  has  a  veiy 
familiar  sound:  — 

May  20, 1883. 
Deab  Sib,  —  Having  had  the  great  privilege  of  hearing  you 
preach  at  Westminster  Abbey  three  years  ago,  and  having,  since 
then,  much  enjoyed  reading  a  volume  of  your  sermons,  I  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  opportunity  of  once  more  hearing  you.  Ac- 
cordingly a  friend  and  I  went  twelve  miles  yesterday  to  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  where  you  were  advertised  to  preach,  but  were  bitterly 
disappointed  at  being  unable  to  get  even  standing  room,  although 
we  were  at  the  church  door  half  an  hour  before  the  service  began. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  boldness  if  I  ask  whether  you  would 
be  so  Idnd  as  to  let  me  know  by  post-card  if  you  are  going  to 
preach  anywhere  during  this  week ;  for,  if  so,  we  should  so  much 
like  to  make  another  attempt  to  hear  you. 
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An  English  barrister  writes  to  him  a  request  that  he 
would  speak  with  more  deliberation,  when  he  preaches  in 
Temple  Church :  — 

Haying  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  at  St.  Paul's,  I  yen- 
ture  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  adopt  for  the  Temple  Church 
a  rather  slower  deliyery,  in  order  that  all  may  hear.  Knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  our  church  is  a  yery  difficult  one  in  which  to  hear, 
I  haye  yentured  to  make  this  request.  I  should  not  haye  done 
so  had  it  not  been  that  no  one  would  willingly  lose  any  portion 
of  a  sentence  of  your  sermon. 

Dr.  Farrar,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  also  made  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  be  more  deliberate  in  speaking, 
but  was  told  that  it  was  not  possible.  To  the  English  people 
his  rapidity  was  more  trying  than  to  his  compatriots.  Yet 
Dean  Stanley  saw  in  it  one  source  of  his  power,  comparing 
him  to  ^^an  express  train  going  to  its  appointed  terminus 
with  majestic  speed,  and  sweeping  eyery  obstacle,  one  after 
another,  out  of  his  course.''  In  Englajid,  as  in  America, 
he  was  the  despair  of  reporters,  owing  not  only  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  utterance,  but  to  the  bewildering  rush  of  the 
thought  as  well. 

There  came  to  him  a  request  from  the  Select  Preachers' 
Syndicate  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  to  preach  in  Great 
St.  Mary's  Church  upon  Ascension  Day,  and  the  Sundays 
inmiediately  before  and  after,  in  the  next  year,  1884.  He 
was  obliged  to  decline  it,  as  it  was  not  probable  he  should 
then  be  in  England.  But  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to  him 
that  he  could  not  see  something  of  the  English  uniyersities 
during  his  stay,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  inyitation  would 
be  renewed  on  some  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  would  be 
able  to  accept  it. 

Apart  from  the  public  honors  shown  to  him,  Mr.  Brooks 
was  the  recipient  of  the  most  generous  hospitality,  combined 
with  a  thoughtful  kindness  and  constant  acts  of  courtesy, 
which  were  wholly  unanticipated,  and  made  eyery  day  of  his 
two  months  in  England  a  refreshment  and  delight.  How 
wide  this  hospitality  was,  enabling  him  to  meet  people  whom 
he  had  long  desired  to  know,  will  best  be  shown  by  a  list 
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which  he  made  of  his  engagements,  and  including  the  names 
of  persons  whom  he  met. 

Saturday,  May  12,  Canon  Duckworth's,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Messer;  Friday,  May  18,  J.  R.  Lowell's, — Mr.  Huxley  and 
Mr.  Smalley;  Tuesday,  May  22,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts's, — 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Benson,  Dean  of  Westminster 
and  Mrs.  Bradley,  Lord  Shaftesbory,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  and  Lady  Brassey,  Marquis  of  Salisbary,  etc. ; 
Thursday,  May  24,  at  the  Law  Courts  in  London  with  Sir  Farrar 
Herschell ;  Saturday,  May  26,  Archdeacon  Parrar's,  —  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  Canon  Barry,  Canon  Hennmg,  Mr.  Pulester,  etc.; 
Monday,  May  28,  Lady  Frances  Baillie's,  —  Sir  George  Grove, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Randall  Davidson  and  wife,  etc.; 
Thursday,  May  31,  Mr.  Forbes's,  Ashley  Place;  Saturday,  June 
2,  Mr.  Christian's,  —  Mr.  Kittridge,  Dr.  Grarden,  etc. ;  Tues- 
day, June  6,  Mr.  Humphrey's  (St.  Martin's  in  the  Field),  — 
Mr.  Galton,  etc. ;  Thursday,  June  7,  Dr.  Vaughan's,  —  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Bradley,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  etc.;  Friday,  June  8, 
Mr.  De  Bunsen's,  — Augustus  Hare,  Mrs.  Baxton  (Lord  Law- 
rence's daughter),  Dr.  Brandis,  etc. ;  Saturday,  June  9,  Sir  G. 
Grove's,  —  Miss  Stevenson  (from  Edinburgh),  Rev.  Mr.  Teaton 
and  Lady  Barbara,  his  wife;  Monday,  June  11,  break&st  with 
Rev.  S.  Bickersteth,  —  his  father  (author  of  Yesterday,  To-day, 
and  Forever),  and  his  brother;  Tuesday,  June  12,  at  Bishop  of 
Rochester's,  —  Mr.  Grondy,  etc. ;  Wednesday,  June  13,  at  Lord 
Mayor's, — Mr.  Holland,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  etc.;  Thurs- 
day, June  14,  Lady  F.  Baillie's,  —  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Miss 
Gnmt,  Mr.  Mills.  Luncheon  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's;  Friday, 
June  15,  luncheon  at  Mrs.  Charles's  (author  of  Schonberg  Cotta 
Family),  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiday,  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Maurice ;  Sunday,  June  17,  at  Wells,  —  Professor  Free- 
man, Colonel  Maurice,  Canon  Church;  Tuesday,  June  19,  Mr. 
S.  Morley's,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Childers,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Bradley,  etc.;  Wednesday,  June  20,  p.  m.  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts's,  at  Holly  Lodge,  —  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress, 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Rev.  Mr.  and  "Mn.  Browne;  Wednesday, 
June  20,  Sir  Lyon  Flayfair's,  —  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brassey, 
Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  etc. ;  Eveniiig,  Mr.  Hugh  Childers's,  — 
Duchess  of  Teck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  Lady  Holland,  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,  etc.;  Thursday,  June  21,  Alfred  Tennyson's, 
Isle  of  Wight, — Miss  Boyle,  Mrs.  Lushington,  etc.;  Saturday, 
June  23,  Lincoln,  Precentor  Yenables's  —  Bishop  Wordswor^, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Melville,  etc.;   Monday,  June  25,  Mr. 
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Paget's,  —  Mr.  and  lira.  Trevellyan,  etc. ;  Wednesday,  June 
27,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  party  to  the  Tower,  —  PUyfairt,  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Foster,  Morley,  Lowell,  Hare,  Lady  Harcoort, 
Hey  wood,  etc. ;  Thursday,  June  28,  at  Dolwich,  —  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  Boyd,  Browning,  Jean  Ligelow,  etc.  Dinner  with 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Bonamy  Price,  Sir  James  Paget,  Macmillan, 
Morray,  etc.;  Friday,  June  29,  lunch  with  Colonel  Manrice, 
Llewelyn  Davies.  Evening  at  Lady  Stanley's,  of  Alderley,  — 
Stopford  Brooke,  Browning,  Lady  Harcoort,  etc.;  Saturday, 
June  30,  p.  m.,  at  Newman  Hall's,  — Dr.  Allon,  Dr.  Farrar, 
etc.;  Sonday,  July  1,  lunch  at  Dr.  Yanghan's;  P.  m.,  at  Mr. 
Holiday's;  Monday,  July  2,  at  Mrs.  Leaf's,  — Dr.  Farrar,  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  Miss  Arnold;  Tuesday,  July  3,  at  Mr.  Mills's,  — 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  etc.  Evening  at  Mrs.  Gladstone's,  —  Dr. 
Adand,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mrs.  Childers,  the  Endicotts,  Miss  Glad- 
stone;  Wednesday,  July  4,  p.  m.,  Mr.  Lowell's  reception,  — 
Smalley,  Collier,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Holley,  etc. ;  Thursday,  July 
6,  A.  M.  at  Harrow,  Dr.  Butler's  luncheon,  —  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  Bishop  of  Derry,  Sir  F.  Buxton,  Dr.  Boyd 
Carpenter,  Canon  Flemming,  Sir  Lyon  Playf air,  Beresford  Hope, 
•to. ;  Thursday,  July  5,  Lady  Frances  Baillie's  dinner,  —  Lord 
and  Lady  Selhoume  (Lord  Chancellor),  Sir  G.  Grove,  Browning, 
Bishop  of  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Ritchie  (Miss  Thackeray);  Friday, 
July  6,  Mr.  Flood  Jones,  Precentor,  Westminster  Abbey.  Lady 
Russell,  at  Richmond;  Saturday,  July  7,  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Green.  Bishop  of  London,  garden  party,  —  Canon  Duckworth, 
Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  the  Messers,  etc. ;  Mr.  Macmillan's,  — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorthouse,  Llewelyn  Davies,  etc. ;  Tuesday,  July 

10,  dined  with  Major  Wing,  —  Mrs.  and  Miss  Everest.  Even- 
ing at  Mr.  Gladstone's,  —  Gladstone,  Lowe,  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord 
Spencer,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Duke  of  Argyll,  etc. ;  Wednesday,  July 

11,  lunch  with  Llewelyn  Davies,  —  Mrs.  Russell  Garvey.  Din- 
ner with  Judge  Endicott,  —  Mr.  Saltonstall ;  Thursday,  July  12, 
breakfast  at  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's,  —  Mr.  Smalley,  Mr.  Broderick 
(warden  of  Merton  College),  Mr.  Wallace  (from  Constantinople), 
etc.  Thursday,  July  12,  lunch  with  Dr.  Allon,  of  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers.  Dinner  at  Miss  Martin's,  — 
Mr.  Wallace,  Professpr  Baywl;  Friday,  July  13,  lonch  at  Lady 
Frances  Baillie's, — Miss  Selhoume;  Friday,  July  13,  dinner 
with  Sunday  Evening  Choir  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  —  Dean, 
Archdeacon,  Canon,  Precentors,  etc.;  Saturday,  July  14,  lunch 
with  Major  and  Mrs.  Wing;  p.  m.  at  Miss  Grant's,  — Bust  of 
Stanley,  Lady  Frances  Baillie,  Miss  Selhoume,  etc.;  Sunday, 
Jvij  15|  lunch  at  the  Rev.  liewelyn  Davies's,  — Bishop  of  Man* 
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cheater,  Rev.  Dr.  £.  A.  Abbott;  Monday,  July  16,  breakfast 
with  Emett  de  Bnnsen,  —  George  de  Bnnsen,  of  Berlin.  Din« 
ner  at  Mr.  Francis  Buxton's,  M.  P.,  No.  42  Grosrenor  Gar- 
dens, —  Lady  Lawrence  (Mrs.  Buxton's  mother),  Ber.  Henry 
White,  etc. ;  Tnesday,  July  17,  dined  with  Colonel  Maoriee  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  with  him  to  F.  D.  M.  Clab^  — 
Lodlow,  liewelyn  Davies,  Blonnt,  etc. 

Into  many  charming  English  homes  he  entered  as  a  privi- 
leged guest.  American  friends,  who  were  living  in  England, 
came  closer  to  him.  The  English  people  were  anxious  he 
should  see  and  know  all  that  they  cherished,  as  the  peculiar 
pride,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  England.  He  had  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  rectories, 
in  Surrey,  where  he  might  see  English  clerical  life  from  its 
highest  ideal  side,  which  would  illustrate  the  best  aspect  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  wherein  also  lay  the  secret 
of  strength  in  the  development  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  Lord  Aberdeen  there  came  an  invitation,  giving  him  a 
special  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Oladstone,  who  had  been 
reading  his  sermons  with  great  interest.  He  went  down  to 
the  Tower  with  a  party  of  government  people,  —  Oladstone 
and  Foster  and  Bright.  Once  at  luncheon  he  was  seated 
between  Browning  and  Jean  Ingelow.  It  was  an  event  to 
meet  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  poetry  he  had  first  read 
many  years  before,  and  with  whose  singular  and  unique 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  modem  religious  sentiment  he 
had  been  greatly  impressed.  Browning  he  had  met  before, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  for  one  to  whom  Browning's 
poetry  had  meant  so  much,  any  opportunity  to  see  him  was 
eagerly  welcomed. 

But  the  one  man  of  all  others  whom  Phillips  Brooks  was 
most  anxious  to  see  was  Tennyson.  He  had  met  his  son, 
Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  (now  Lord  Tennyson),  in  London, 
who  gave  him  the  invitation  to  visit  his  father  at  Farring- 
ford.  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  able  to 
give  only  one  day  to  the  visit,  but  in  that  time  he  had  the 
poet  much  to  Imnself ;  and  when  the  daylight  was  over,  ^hav- 
ing come  to  know  me  pretty  well,  he  vranted  to  know  if  I 
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smoked,  and  we  went  up  to  the  studj, — a  big,  bright, 
crowded  room,  ^vdiere  he  writes  his  Idyls,  and  there  we  stayed 
till  dinner  time.  Of  Mrs.  Tennyson  he  says,  ^^as  sweet  and 
pathetic  as  a  pictore.''    Then  once  more,  — 

After  dinner  Tennyson  and  I  went  up  to  the  study,  and  I  had 
him  to  myself  iot  two  or  three  hours.  We  smoked,  and  he 
talked  of  metaphysics  and  poetry  and  religion,  his  own  life,  and 
Hallam,  and  all  the  poems.  It  was  very  delightful  and  reverent 
and  tender  and  hopeful.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  rest  were,  and  he  read  his  poetry  to  us  till  the 
clock  said  twelve,  —  ''Locksley  HaU,"  ''Sir  Gakhad,"  pieces  of 
^Maud,''  and  some  of  his  dialect  poems. 

Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  was  sensitive  to  being  talked 
about  in  the  papers,  and  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
as  he  and  Mr.  Brooks  were  taking  a  walk  together,  he  sol- 
emnly charged  his  companion  with  secrecy  as  to  their  conver- 
sation the  previous  evening.  He  had  talked  very  freely  of 
people,  Mr.  Brooks  writes  to  a  friend,  and  expressed  himself 
with  absolute  freedom,  we  may  infer,  on  every  topic  which 
had  be^i  broached.  But  if  he  had  known  Phillips  Brooks  as 
his  fri^ids  at  home  knew  him,  he  need  have  had  no  anxious 
fears  that  he  would  talk  too  freefy.  Mr.  Brooks  thought  that 
Tennyson  had  reason  for  his  almost  nervous  sensitiveness  on 
the  subject:  —  ^^Think  of  sitting  talking  to  your  wife  upon 
the  lawn,  and  suddenly  discovering  that  there  was  a  man  up 
in  the  tree  listening  to  what  was  being  said.  At  another 
time  a  woman  was  found  hidden  in  the  shrubbery." 

Phillips  Brooks  religiously  kept  his  promise  to  repeat 
nothing  of  the  conversation.  But  this  fbrst  interview  with 
Tennyson  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  moment's  reflection 
on  all  it  meant.  As  they  sat  together  in  the  study  after  din- 
ner for  two  or  three  hours,  we  may  imagine  Phillips  Brooks 
face  to  face  with  the  one  man  to  whom  he  owed  and  must  have 
acknowledged  a  great  obligation.  It  had  been  Tennyson, 
more  than  any  other,  who  had  been  the  means  of  first 
opening  to  him  the  meaning  of  poetry,  and  more  than  that, 
of  leading  him  out  from  the  confusion  of  his  early  years. 
All  that  Tennyson  had  been  to  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
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had  been  in  a  more  special  and  emphatio  way  to  PhillipB 
Brooks.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  in  his  life  when  he 
conld  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  man,  as  a  pupil  reyering  the  master, 
it  was  when  he  was  talking  with  Tennyson,  who  filled  his 
ideal  of  what  a  great  man  should  bo.  If  ever  he  could  have 
unburdened  himself  to  a  mortal  man,  saying  what  he  could 
say  to  no  other,  it  was  to  the  man  before  him.  We  may 
think  that  there  was  then  some  unveiling  of  souk,  and  tbe 
impartation  of  sacred  confidences,  for  two  great  souls  were 
holding  communion  with  each  other.  To  the  world  at  large 
Mr.  Brooks  dismissed  the  incident  in  words  which  tell  us 
little,  as  though  it  had  been  only  one  among  the  many  in- 
teresting  occasions  of  his  life.  Tennyson  had  asked  Mr. 
Brooks  to  pay  him  another  visit  at  his  home,  Aldworth,  Ha»- 
tlemere,  Surrey.  When  he  returned  there  from  a  voyage  to 
Copenhagen,  it  was  to  learn  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  gcme  back 
to  America.  He  then  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  he  was 
grieved  to  know  that  he  had  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
he  should  not  see  him  again,  closing  his  letter  with  a  sentence 
which  shows  that  he  liked  Phillips  Brooks: — ^^The  few 
hours  that  I  spent  at  Freshwater  in  your  company  will  always 
be  present  with  me." 

Bishop  Brooks  seldom  spoke  [writes  the  Rev.  Percy  Browne] 
of  the  distinguished  people  whom  he  met  abroad,  bat  I  have 
heard  him,  more  than  once,  describe  his  impressicms  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  He  was  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  Brown- 
ing, whom  he  met  at  a  dinner  in  London,  threw  himself,  with 
gayety  and  cheerfulness,  into  the  light  conversation  of  the  mo- 
ment, interested  in  amusing  anecdotes  current  in  London  society, 
sharing  heartily  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  but  never  alluding  to 
any  intellectual  problems:  ^One  would  think  from  his  conversa- 
tion," Brooks  used  to  say,  ^that  they  did  not  exist  for  him." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  Tennyson  always  opening  up  a  large 
philosophic  view  of  life  and  its  problems,  sometimes  in  tones  of 
sadness,  occasionally  in  a  cheerful  optimistic  spirit,  but  always 
philosophizing.  Brooks  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  by  this 
contrast  of  the  two  great  poets  in  the  social  hour.  Browning, 
who,  in  his  poetry,  dramatised  the  profonndest  problems  of  life, 
ignored  them  completely  in  conversation,  apparently  interested  in 
only  the  superficifd  topics  of  the  moment;  while. Tennyson,  whose 
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luoid  poetry  never  taxed  the  reader's  intelleet,  showed  himself  in 
conrersation  as  a  philosophic  thinker.  In  this  respect  he  re- 
garded  Browning  as  a  more  characteristic  Englishman  than  Ten- 
nyson. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Tennyson,  he  told  how  the 
poet,  when  reading  alond  his  own  poems,  would  sometimes  praise 
or  criticise  them  as  thongh  they  were  the  work  of  another.  On 
one  occasion  he  asked:  ''What  shall  I  read?  **  ''Bead  '  Locks- 
ley  Hall, '  "  BrofAB  replied,  —  "The  poem  that  stirred  us  all  when 
we  were  yonng. "     When  Tennyson  reached  the  lines :  — 

**  LoT«  took  op  the  gUm  of  Time,  tmd  tnniod  it  hi  hit  glowing  bands; 
Brery  moment,  lighdj  ihaken,  mm  itoelf  in  golden  Muide,** 

he  called  attention  to  it  as  being  the  most  perfect  poetic  image 
in  his  poems.  Bat  when  brooks  claimed  that  the  imagery  was 
equally  good  in  the  lines :  — 

'*  LoTe  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  ehords  with  might; 
Smote  the  ehord  ci  Sell,  that,  tremblii^,  paas'd  hi  mnaie  ont  of  sight," 

Tennyson  insisted  that  it  was  inferior  to  the  other,  —  lacking,  as 
he  said,  "its  Greek  simplicity  and  pictured  clearness."  "The 
figure  of  the  Harp  of  Life,"  he  said,  "is  too  subjective  and  com- 
plicated in  its  implications;  —  no,  the  other  is  the  best." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Brooks  that  he  should  have  felt  more 
sympathy  with  the  spiritually  suggestive  figure  of  the  Harp  of 
Life,  than  with  the  "Greek  simplicity  "  of  the  Glass  of  Time. 

Tennyson  owned,  adds  the  Bev.  Arihur  Brooks,  recalling 
a  conversation  with  his  brother,  to  a  natural  dislike  of  the 
onmusioalness  of  Browning's  poetry,  while  acknowledging 
his  rich  intellect. 

The  experiences,  he  said,  described  in  the  "In  Memoriam," 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  stanzas  beginning,  "I  had  a  dream,"  were 
fictitious,  but  the  "Two  Voices,"  as  is  said  in  the  notes,  were 
"all  true."  Phillips  Brooks  often  mentioned  his  surprise  at 
Tennyson's  confusion  and  perplexity  in  speaking  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  as  compared  with  the  clearness  of  his  "religious 
theism, "  and  his  faith  in  immortality.  He  quoted  Tennyson  as 
saying  that  "matter  is  more  mysterious  than  mind.  His  mind 
one  knows  well  enough,  but  cannot  get  hold  of  the  thought  of 
body."  Tennyson  also  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  in  his  mind 
to  write  a  sequel  to  "Locksley  Hall." 
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The  London  season  was  o^er  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
year  of  Yrandering  was  drawing  to  its  dose,  but  a  month 
still  remained  to  be  disposed  of  before  he  sailed  for  America. 
He  had  been  joined  in  London  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  and  together  they  departed  for  the  Continent. 
They  stopped  at  Chartres  and  Bordeaux,  and  at  Pan,  near 
the  Pyrenees.  He  writes,  ^^The  curtain  has  fallen  and  risen 
again;  the  whole  scene  has  changed.''  After  a  ^splendid 
Pyrenean  week,"  including  a  trip  to  Lourdes,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  Oanges  at  Benares,  he  came  to  CreneTa, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  getting  the 
impression  of  Voltaire.  One  night  was  spent  at  the  Grrand 
Chartreuse:  — 

There  are  about  forty  fathers  there,  Carthusians,  in  their  pic- 
turesque white  cloaks  and  cowls.  Solitude  and  silence  is  their 
rule.  They  spend  the  bulk  of  the  time  in  their  cells,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  meditating.  I  suspect  that  the  old  gentlemen 
go  to  sleep.  There  was  a  strange,  ghostly  service,  which  began 
at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  lasted  until  two 
in  the  morning.  The  chapel  was  dim  and  misty,  the  white  fig- 
ures came  gliding  in  and  sat  in  a  long  row,  and  held  dark  lan- 
terns up  before  their  psalters  and  chanted  away  at  their  psalms 
like  a  long  row  of  singing  mummies.  It  made  you  want  to  run 
out  in  the  yard  and  have  a  game  of  ball  to  break  the  spell.  In- 
stead of  that,  after  watching  it  for  half  an  hour,  we  crept  back 
along  a  vast  corridor  to  the  cells  which  had  been  tdlotted  us,  each 
with  its  priedieu  and  its  crucifix,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  hardest, 
shortest,  and  lumpiest  of  beds.  In  the  morning  a  good  deal  of 
the  romance  and  awfnlness  was  gone,  but  it  was  very  fine  and 
interesting,  and  the  drive  down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side 
at  Chamb^  was  as  pretty  as  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures. 

In  his  ^^Letters  of  Travel"  will  be  found  an  account  of 
how  the  journey  proceeded;  from  Geneya  to  Miirren,  thence 
to  Interlaken  and  Lucerne,  and  through  the  St.  Gotthard 
tunnel  to  Italy.  From  Italy  he  camelback  through  the  Tyrol, 
in  which  his  soul  delighted,  calling  up  his  old  associations 
with  the  Dolomites.  He  stopped  at  Trent  and  meditated 
on  the  famous  council.  At  Brixlegg,  a  little  village  near 
Innsbriick,  he  was  present  at  the  performance  of  the  Passion 
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Flay,  which  he  had  onoe  failed  to  see  in  its  more  ehtborate 
form  at  Ober-Ammergau.  Then  he  felt  that  he  was  setting 
his  face  homeward,  as  he  travelled  rapidly  from  Munich  to 
Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  London,  whence  he  sailed  for 
America,  on  September  12. 

Out  of  the  many  letters  written  while  in  London  and  on 
the  Continent,  a  few  are  given  that  call  for  no  comment. 
To  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Allen  he  writes:  — 

LoHDOK,  May  28, 1888. 

I  saw  the  new  archbishep  the  other  day;  his  whole  way  is 
ezcessiyely  ecclesiastical.  The  new  Dean  of  Westminster  is  a 
dear  little  fellow,  as  gentle  and  modest  and  refined  as  possible, 
just  such  a  successor  as  Stanley  would  have  loved.  Farrar  keeps 
on  preaching,  drawing  tremendous  crowds,  working  tremendously 
at  his  books  and  in  his  parish;  and  Stopford  Brooke  is  decUr- 
ing  in  a  hearty  way  that  Broad  Church  is  dead  and  that  free 
thought  in  the  establishment  is  an  impossibility,  is  talking  of 
giving  up  preaching  and  taking  to  writing  a  history  of  English 
literature,  which  he  would  do  finely.  Meanwhile  all  the  choir 
boys  in  England  have  chanted  the  Athanasian  creed  for  the  last 
two  Sundays,  and  hundreds  of  clerical  consciences  have  been  torn 
to  pieces.  I  have  engaged  passage  for  home  in  the  Cephalonia, 
which  leaves  Liverpool  on  the  12th  of  September.  Will  you 
be  ready  for  the  23d;  but  give  it  to  me  if  I  get  in  in  time? 
Thanks  for  the  story  of  the  Club,  at  Oray's.  It  must  have  been 
good. 

JuM  8,  1888. 

And  Harvard  has  refused  its  LL.  D.  to  Butler!  That,  too, 
is  very  good.  I  understand  all  the  reasons  which  made  some  of 
the  best  men  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  vote  the  other  way,  but 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  this  action  is,  on  the  whole,  best  for 
the  dignity  of  the  University  and  for  the  moral  standard  of  the 
community. 

London  is  very  pleasant.  I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at 
preaching  again  a  little,  and  rather  like  it.  Last  Sunday,  which 
was  Hospital  Sunday,  I  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  which  is  a  hor- 
rible great  place  to  preach  in.  To-morrow  I  am  going  down  to 
Wells,  the  loveliest  of  cathedral  towns,  to  spend  the  Sunday  with 
Plumptre,  and  to  preach  for  him  in  the  cathedral  there.  The 
next  Sunday,  the  24th,  I  preach  in  the  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
the  first  Sunday  of  July,  at  the  Temple  Church  in  London. 

VOL.  n 
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The  Clericus  Clnb  bad  i»oposed  to  giye  him  a  dinner  to 
welcome  him  when  be  returned,  and  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Allen 
had  conveyed  to  him  their  wish  to  honor  him.  To  this  pro- 
posal he  replied :  — 

Loin>OK,  July  8, 1888. 

My  dbab  Allick,  —  I  am  toached  and  delighted  by  the  wish 
of  the  Club  to  greet  me  on  my  return.  There  could  be  no  wel- 
come that  I  should  value  more.  The  evening  of  September  24 
shall  be  sacred  to  them.  I  would  quite  as  lief  meet  the  fellows 
in  your  study  for  a  talk  and  smoke  as  to  sit  with  them  at  the 
gorgeous  banquetting  board  at  Young's.  If  they  will  let  me  do 
the  former,  I  should  like  it  quite  as  well  as  the  latter ;  but,  how- 
ever I  meet  them,  it  will  be  one  of  the  gladdest  and  proudest 
moments  of  my  life.  If  they  are  willing,  do  let  it  be  after  the 
simpler  fashion.  Paine  is  with  me  now,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  have  no  end  of  talk  about  home.  It  was  a  great  delight  to 
see  him.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  charities,  and  I  look  on 
and  listen.  On  Saturday  I  went  with  him  to  a  two  hours'  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Branch,  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  how  like  the  ''cases  "  were  to  those  which  we  know  so  well  at 
home.  He  is  off  now  to  some  disreputable  place,  and  will  have 
a  cheerful  tale  of  misery  and  vice  to  tell  when  he  gets  back.  We 
shall  stay  here  until  about  the  20th,  and  then  be  'off  for  some- 
where on  the  Continent.  I  have  been  spending  an  hour  in  Con- 
vocation, where  that  very  troublesome  creature,  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  was  vexing  the  souls  of  deans  and  archdeacons. 
The  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  her  have  been  very 
curious.  For  the  present  she  is  rejected,  and  we  must  not  marry 
her.  But,  in  the  end,  she  will  get  her  rights.  I  thank  you  for 
your  full  accounts  about  the  Club.  Here  I  have  been  chosen  an 
honorary  member  of  the  ''F.  D.  M.  Club,"  which  is  made  up  of 
the  old  friends  and  new  discijdes  of  Maurice,  and  on  the  17th 
I  shall  attend  their  meeting.  It  will  seem  a  little  like  a  first 
Monday  evening  of  the  month.   •   •   • 

LOHDOK,  Jane  13, 1883. 

Deab  Coopbb,  — Think  of  my  having  two  letters  from  you  to 
answer!  Something  is  going  to  happen.  As  to  the  first  letter 
about  Heber  and  his  heresies,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  wonj. 
It  will  come  out  all  ri^t.  If  he  is  wrong,  no  doubt  the  world 
will  find  it  out ;  and  if  he  is  right,  as  in  large  part  I  think  he  is, 
there  cannot  be  any  harm  in  his  saying  it  out  loud.  Now  don't 
be  mad  with  your  old  friend,  and  say  that  I  am  just  as  bad  as 
Heber  is,  and  swear  that  the  lips  that  say  such  things  shall  not 
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smoke  your  evangelical  pipee  next  Oetober.  That  would  make 
me  very  wretched,  for,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasant  things 
which  I  am  doing  here,  I  am  always  counting  on  those  days  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  your  study  more  than  the  halls  of  the 
convention  that  my  anxious  soul  is  dwelling  on.  So,  if  I  cannot 
come  without  cursing  Heber,  I  will  put  my  conviotions  in  my 
pocket  and  curse  him  at  a  venture. 

He  speaks  of  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
American  clergy  in  a  letter  to  Bev.  James  P.  Franks:  — 

LoHDOV,  July  15, 1888. 

Dear  James,  — It  has  been  interesting  to  compare' the  Eng- 
lish clergymen  with  the  same  class  of  humanity  at  home.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  that  they  have  finer  specimens  at  the  top  ci 
their  profession  than  we  generally  have  to  show;  but  the  rank 
and  file  are  better  with  us. 

.  .  .  This  morning  I  preached  for  Llewelyn  Davies  in  the 
ugliest  great  bam  of  a  diurdi  in  London,  and  after  church  I 
went  home  to  his  house  to  luncheon,  and  met  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester and  the  Philochristus  man,  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott,  and  it  was 
very  bright  and  interesting. 

Next  Tuesday  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  M.  Club^ 
of  which  I  am  an  honorary  member.  It  is  a  Manrice  Club,  as 
you  see  by  the  initials,  and  has  all  his  old  disciples  in  it,  along 
with  a  lot  of  young  men  who  have  got  his  spirit.  It  is  more  like 
the  Club  (Clericus)  than  anything  else  which  I  have  se^i  in  Lon- 
don, But,  on  the  whole,  one  does  not  hear  very  good  things 
about  the  present  prospects  of  liberal  theology  in  England.  It 
has  not  strong  young  men ;  no  Parks  or  Percy  or  A.  Y .  G.  Allen, 
—  a  sort  of  timid,  hard  ecdesiasticism,  making  much  of  services. 

To  the  Sev.  Arthur  Brooks  he  writes  this  letter,  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  Church  of  England :  — 

Baouxbss  ds  Luobok,  Jidy  20, 1883. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  What  a  delightful,  good  fellow  you  have 
been  to  write  me  three  such  capital  letters,  full  of  the  very  things 
I  wanted  most  to  hear.  The  last  one  was  about  Commencements. 
I  am  much  interested  in  what  you  say  about  the  Philadelphia 
School.  Now  is  certainly  the  time  to  regenerate  it.  If  one 
could  only  think  of  the  right  men  for  professors,  and  had  the 
power  to  put  them  there.  Certainly,  such  a  man  as  Peters  ought 
not  to  be  left  out  on  any  account,  and  with  all  his  scholarliness 
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he  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  orenoimd.  Surely  there  need  be 
no  misgiving  about  his  orthodoxy.  I  cannot  think  of  the  right 
man  for  Dr.  Butler's  successor.  But  you  must  find  him  some- 
where  among  the  younger  men.  There  must  be  no  old  man  put 
into  the  place.  I  should  like  it,  of  course,  as  you  suggest,  but 
I  am  too  old.  He  must  not  be  over  forty.  I  am  glad  you  are 
a  Trustee.  I  wonder  if  I  am,  too.  I  used  to  be.  If  I  am, 
we  will  put  our  heads  together  and  get  up  a  conspiracy,  —  why 
not  ?  CWbridge  is  pretty  well  off.  At  least  it  is  on  the  right 
tack.     And  it  has  Allen.     I  am  so  glad  that  he  is  to  be  the  next 

Bohlen  Lecturer.     I  wonder  how ever  made  up  his  mind 

to  that.  In  London  the  other  day,  at  Llewelyn  Davies's,  he 
showed  me  Allen's  essay  on  The  Renaissance  of  Theology,  and 
said  how  fine  he  thought  it,  and  asked  me  all  about  the  man  who 
wrote  it.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  how  dolefully  he  and  other 
men  talked  about  the  prospects  of  liberal  theology  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Davies  and  Abbott  (E.  A.)  and  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  who  were  there  that  day,  dechured  the  whole  Mauri- 
tian and  broad  church  movement  a  failure ;  Farrar  said  the  same 

thing  in   his   cheery,  doleful  way;  Flumptre,  also,  and  , 

of  whom,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  expected,  and  who  is  the 
same  absurd,  inconsequential  creature  that  he  was.  The  older 
men  of  it  seemeft  to  be  clinging  to  a  remote  history  back  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  Maurice,  and  the  younger  men  to  belong  to 
that  school  of  secularized  clergy,  wluch  I  know  you  dread  as 
much  as  I  do,  and  to  be  clutching  at  anything,  —  art,  music, 
eodesiasticism,  sociology,  anything  to  get  a  power  over  people 
which  they  earnestly  wanted,  but  seemed  to  see  no  power  in  reli- 
gion to  attain.  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  M.  Club,  of 
which  I  was  made  an  honorary  member.  It  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  we  had  Hughes  and  Davies  and  Maurice's 
son  for  fellow  members,  but  the  whole  effect  was  not  inspiring. 
The  debate  was  about  how  Maurice  would  have  regarded  the 
modem  socialism  of  Henry  George  and  others,  and  how  they,  as 
Mauritians,  ought  to  stand  towards  it.  Maurice  seemed  to  be  a 
name  to  conjure  with  more  than  an  influence  upon  their  thought. 
Of  course,  there  were  many  good  things  said,  especially  by 
Davies,  whom  I  thought  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
men  that  I  saw  in  England. 

There  are  three  things,  I  think,  that  hamper  the  mental  activ- 
ity and  free  thought  of  the  working  English  clergy.  One  is  the 
Establishment*  No  doubt,  with  the  best  men,  as  in  Stanley's 
case,  the  Establishment  seems  to  be  the  safeguard  of  liberality 
and  an  inspiration  for  tolerance,  but  with  ordinary  men,  I  am 
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convinced  that  it  is  simplj  a  weight  of  reqioiisibilityy  and  makes 
them  fear  anything  except  most  loyal  adhesion  to  what  they  call 
Church  of  England  views.  The  second  thing  is  the  immense 
overwork  of  the  clergy  in  externalities,  especially  in  the  care  of 
schools,  which  is  an  enormous  tax  on  time  and  absorption  of 
thought.  And  the  third  thing  is  the  Athanasian  Creed.  That 
Creed,  explain  it  as  they  will,  has  in  it  the  very  spirit  of  a  set- 
tled, unprogressive,  and  exclusive  theology.  It  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  that  spirit,  and  the  need  of  considering  it  a  *' bulwark 
of  orthodoxy"  crowds  hard  on  men  all  the  while.  Of  course 
there  are  men,  such  as  those  in  university  or  cathedral  positions, 
who  are  more  or  less  free  from  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of 
these  causes,  and  so  will  always  think  or  write  freely;  but  the 
character  of  a  church  will  always  be  determined  by  that  of  its 
working  clergy,  and  so  it  is  not  very  strange  that  a  settled  trust 
in  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and  sacraments,  and  sacred  duties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  splendidly  devoted  but  unthinking  and 
superficial  spirit  of  ''work  "  upon  the  other,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  iJie  temper  of  the  English  Chiirch.  At  least,  this  is 
what  the  broadest  men  say  is  the  case,  and  what  one's  own  little 
personal  observation  seems  to  confirm.  Tou  will  get  more  live 
talk  about  first  principles  in  either  our  Boston  or  your  New  York 
club  in  an  hour  than  from  any  gathering  of  London  clergy  in  a 
year.  You  could  hardly  get  tl^m  to  talk  about  anything  but  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  who  was  convulsing  England  during  most 
of  my  visit.  Just  think  of  its  being  the  boast  of  the  Church  that 
all  the  bishops  in  the  House  voted  together  about  her,  and  that, 
in  Convocation,  only  two  men  (Yanghan  and  Farrar)  took  any 
other  ground,  about  their  artificial  arguments.  Could  anything 
show  more  clearly  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Episcopal  and 
clerical  conscience  and  judgment,  professional  and  special?  and 
could  anything  be  worse  for  a  nation  and  a  church  than  that? 
Of  course,  you  will  see  that  I  think  our  ^'P.  E.  Church  "  has  all 
the  good  things  and  none  of  the  bad  ones  which  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  so  I  hope  the  best  and  brightest  things 
for  the  future  of  liberal  theology  in  Her! 

But  instead  of  writing  you  a  letter,  I  have  written  you  an 
essay,  and  I  have  n't  told  you  anything  about  the  pleasant  places 
that  I  went  to  and  the  pleasant  people  that  I  saw  in  England, 
nor  about  how  Bob  Paine  joined  me,  and  we  came  over  into  the 
Pyrenees,  nor  about  how  beautiful  these  valleys  are,  and  how 
curious  and  suggestive  our  visit  to  Lourdes  and  its  grotto  was. 
Nor  about  how  I  slipped  in  getting  out  of  a  car  and  hit  my  shin, 
and  it 's  all  swelled  up,  and  I  am  lying  on  a  sofa  with  a  cataplasm 
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•n,  which  will  aeoount  for  the  awkward  ohirographj.  But  I  '11 
toU  you  about  all  these  things  when  I  eome  home,  as  I  think  I 
shall  do  this  aatamn,  now  that  Ben  Batler  is  not  a  Harrard 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Heber  Newton  is  not  to  be  tried.-  Oive 
Dr.  Tiilanj  my  cordialest  congratulations.  P. 

While  he  was  at  Greneva  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  ihe 
American  Church.  ^^I  should  have  done  so,"  he  ¥rrites,  ^^if 
it  had  not  been  that  the  surplice  was  so  short  that  the  par* 
son  and  I  both  feared  that  the  amusement  of  the  congrega- 
tion would  interfere  with  their  edification."  From  Trent  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  one  of  the  letters  of  friendship, 
which  delighted  the  hearts  of  those  who  received  them :  — 

September  19,  1888. 

Deab  Wbib,  — What  a  good  fellow  you  are!  and,  dear  me, 
how  many  years  ago  it  is  since  you  began  to  be  a  good  fellow,  or 
rather  since  I  be^m  to  know  what  a  good  fellow  you  were,  whe& 
you  were  a  young  doctor,  and  I  a  young  parson,  and  the  world  so 
much  less  aged  than  it  is  to-day  I  Something  well  over  twenty 
years  ago,  certainly  it  is,  since  you  did  me  your  first  kindness ; 
but  you  never  did  a  kinder  thing  than  when  you  offered  me  your 
house  and  home,  bed,  board,  and  cook,  for  a  three  weeks'  con- 
vention time.  Not  that  I  can  accept  it.  I  am  bound  already 
to  Cooper  and  McVickar,  each  of  whom  has  claimed  me  for  haLE 
of  the  time  that  I  am  to  be  in  Philadelphia.  But  I  thank  you 
just  as  truly  as  if  I  had  been  able  to  come  and  break  all  your 
choicest  furniture,  and  drink  all  your  rarest  wines.  Tou  do  not 
know  what  you  escape  by  my  being  unable  to  do  the  tempting 
thing  which  you  propose.  Think  of  what  your  house  would  have 
had  to  undergo  after  we  left  it !  Tou  would  have  found  frag- 
ments of  broken  dogmas  under  the  chair  cushions,  and  skeletons 
of  sermons  in  all  your  best-worn  closets.  No,  my  dear  Weir,  I 
must  not  put  your  friendship  to  this  test,  and,  besides.  Cooper 
and  McVickar  are  expecting  me.  But  I  do  thank  you  and  your 
wife  with  all  my  heart. 

And  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  shall  not  see  you  on  my  visit.  I 
want  to  get  you  by  the  hand,  and  it  must  not  be  long  after  my 
return  before  you  give  me  tb^  chance. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooks^s  note-book  will  dose  the 
story  of  his  eventful  stay  in  England.  They  were  written  on 
shipboard  as  he  was  returning  to  America. 
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The  change  to  the  later  tide  of  life  markedi  like  the  change 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemitphore  hy  the  light  of  new 
constellations,  motives,  hopes,  dreams,  and  fears. 

Sermon  on  some  sach  text  as  ''I  will  praise  my  God  while  I 
have  my  heing."  The  snhject  of  the  tme  temper  of  the  religious 
life.  Nature  of  temper  in  general,  —  distinct  &om  principle, 
helief,  or  actions.  The  clear  recognizahleness  of  it  in  people's 
thoughts.  The  atmosphere  or  annua  of  a  life;  the  frequent 
idea  of  irresponsibility  for  temper;  value  of  heredity.  People 
talk  as  if  it  were  just  discovered.  Moses,  '^irom  fathers  to  chil* 
dren."  The  beauty  of  such  connection  with  all  its  frequent 
tragicalness. 

The  religious  temperament  is  a  mingled  one,  yet  a  true  unity : 
anxiety,  yet  carelessness;  self -care,  yet  self-forgetfulness, — all 
resulting  in  a  sort  of  serious  joyousness  which  is  unmistakable. 
Seen  in  Jesus,  Paul,  Luther.  This  filling  and  not  destroying 
natural  dispositions. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  prominent  the  national  thought  of 
religion  has  been  in  other  times,  and  how  foreign  it  is  to  most  of 
us  now.  The  Jews,  and  all  the  tribes  around  them;  Greeks, 
Bomans,  and,  indeed,  all  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World ;  and,  in 
Christian  times,  almost  every  mediceval  nation  identified  its  reli- 
gion with  its  patriotism,  llie  same  appears  constantly  now,  and 
never  in  nobler  form  than  in  the  Church  of  Englandism  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  a  true  element  in  a  complete  faith, 
no  doubt,  but  I  doubt  not  also  that  Christianity,  as  it  is  now 
most  commonly  conceived,  as  a  primarily  personal  faith,  is  an 
advance  upon  it.  Not  the  nation,  but  the  race ;  not  Englfmd,  but 
humanity,  is  the  consecrated  circle  of  the  Christian's  sympathy. 
The  race,  the  humanity,  can  be  comprehended  only  from  the 
starting  point  of  the  individual. 

The  nation  is  antagonistic,  the  individual  is  sympathetic.  I 
think  it  possible  that  even  Bome,  in  her  arrogance  and  clumsy 
selfishness,  did  yet  some  good  in  saving  the  very  idea  of  catho- 
licity and  in  keeping  Christendom  from  lapsing  into  a  multitude 
of  churches  as  far  from  one  another  as  the  East  and  West. 

Behind  the  clouds  of  dubious  strife 

One  truth  is  always  bright ; 
The  glorious  mystery  of  life 

Which  floods  the  world  with  light. 
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Killing  many  kinds  of  heresy  in  the  penecntion  waj  is  like 
catting  worms  in  two.  Eaeh  part  retains  vitality  and  you  have 
two  instead  of  one* 

Canon  Duckworth's  story  about  the  verger  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  who,  indignant  at  some  Catholics  praying  at  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  bade  them  up  and  begone:  "If  this 
goes  on  we  shall  have  people  praying  all  over  the  Abbey." 

General  despondency  of  English  towns;  absorption  in  parish 
work  and  consequent  separation  of  clergy  from  theological 
thought,  — most  honorable  but  dangerous. 

At  Mr.  Bunsen's  breakfast  (July  16),  a  gentleman  who  re- 
marked that  some  lawyers  said  they  did  not  like  the  broad  church, 
—  it  was  a  compromise;  if  they  were  anything  they  would  be 
thorough  high  church.  Yet  they  were  nothing,  never  went  to 
church  at  all.  Same  sort  of  talk  in  Berlin  by  Grimm  and  others 
about  being  Catholics.  The  consciousness  and  superficialness 
of  it! 

You  do  not  know  a  language  when  you  know  its  words,  or  even 
its  inflections  and  constructions.  Merely  to  take  the  French  or 
German  words,  and  substitute  them  for  your  "RngKf^h  words,  that 
is  not  to  talk  French  or  German,  however  you  may  make  Ger- 
mans or  Frenchmen  understand  you.  The  genius  of  the  people, 
and  that  whole  character  which  is  as  truly  in  the  speech  as  in  the 
thought,  that  is  the  thing  that  you  must  master  before  you  can 
be  truly  said  to  speak  the  people's  language. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  reflection  and  reproduction  of  some  great 
man's  life.  You  may  repeat  his  actions  perfectly,  and  yet  he  is 
not  here.  The  subtle  shades  and  changes  of  his  character,  the 
way  in  which  he  not  merely  thinks  and  acts  and  speaks,  but  «, 
this  you  must  have  before  you  can  indeed  make  him  anew  to  be 
a  reality  and  a  power.  All  this,  applied  to  men  renewing  the 
power  of  Christ  in  the  world,  confirming  His  testimony. 

Schleiennacher  tells  in  his  letters  how,  when  Eleanore  Q 

had  cast  him  oif,  he  stood  two  hours  that  night,  with  his  hands 
resting  on  the  table,  —lost;  and  also,  as  he  approached  the  end 
of  the  argument  of  his  Critical  Inquiry  in  Ethics,  he  absolutely 
forgot  the  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SEPTEMBEB-DECElfBEB,  1888 

THE  BETUBN  TO  BOSTON.  EXTBACTS  FROM  8EBM09S. 
ADDBE88  ON  LUTHEB.  COBBESPONDENCE.  EXTBACTS 
FBOM  JOUBNAL 

Mb.  Bbooks  amyed  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of 
September;  on  the  following  Sunday  he  stood  in  his  place  in 
Trinity  Church. 

A  large  muiiber  of  men  and  women  [said  the  Boston  Adyer* 
tiser]  met  him  at  the  Chmard  Wharf  in  East  Boston  as  the  Cepha- 
kmia  arriyed.  Some  of  them  had  chartered  a  tug  and  boarded 
the  steamer  off  Boston  Light.  She  reached  the  pier  about  half 
past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  Mr.  Brooks  held  an  impromptu  recep- 
tion on  board,  and  landed  about  fiye.  He  preached  yesterday 
forenoon  to  a  congregation  which  filled  Trinity  Church  to  oyer- 
flowing.  He  stands  yigorous,  hale  and  portly  as  eyer^  but  his 
head  has  become  plentifully  sprinkled  with  gray,  so  that  the 
change  strikes  one  the  instant  of  beholding  him.  The  text  of 
his  sermon  was  1  Cor.  i.  6 :  ^Eyen  as  the  testimony  of  Christ 
was  confirmed  in  you." 

The  text  had  been  in  his  mind  while  in  India.  On  the 
long  yoyage  homeward,  as  he  passed  through  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  was  writing  notes  of  what  he 
would  say.  It  would  be  in  keeping  when  telling  the  story 
of  a  great  poet  to  insert  some  unpublished  poem,  if  it  were 
of  equal  merit  with  what  he  had  giyen  to  the  world.  In  the 
case  of  a  great  preacher,  at  an  epoch  in  his  life  when  a  new 
and  greater  phase  of  his  career  was  opening,  will  it  be  inap- 
propriate if  for  once  we  giye  the  larger  part  of  his  sermon, 
spoken  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  as  he  stood  in  the 
pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  after  more  than  a  year  of  silence? 
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My  dear  friends,  my  dear  people,  I  cannot  tell  yon  with 
what  hi^py  thankfulness  to  God  for  all  His  mercies  I  stand 
again  in  this  familiar  place.  After  a  year  of  various  delightful 
experiences,  —  I  hope  not  without  much  that  in  the  coming  years 
may  be  in  some  way  for  your  benefit  as  well  as  mine, — I  see  again 
these  dear  and  well-known  walls ;  I  look  into  the  welcome  of  your 
dear  and  well-known  faces ;  I  greet  yon  in  our  Master's  name, 
I  greet  you  in  the  memory  of  all  the  past,  which  comes  rising  up 
like  a  great  flood  about  me,  the  memory  of  all  the  years  of  happy 
work  together,  of  difficulties  met  and  solved,  of  the  common 
study  of  Grod's  word,  of  the  common  experience  of  Ood's  love, 
of  sorrows  and  of  joys,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  affection  of 
minister  and  people  for  each  other  has  ripened  and  grown  strong. 
I  greet  you  also  in  the  name  of  the  future,  which  I  hope  looks  as 
bright  and  full  of  hope  to  you  this  morning  as  it  looks  to  me. 
To-day  let  all  misgivings  rest,  and  let  the  golden  prospect  of 
years  and  years  of  life  together,  and  of  ever  richening  work  for 
God  and  fellow  man,  stretch  out  before  us  and  lavish  its  tempta- 
tion on  our  eager  hearts.  Let  our  whole  worship  of  this  morning 
seem  but  an  utterance  of  one  common  thankfulness  and  common 
consecration;  and  solemnly,  gladly,  with  hand  once  more  joined 
in  hand,  let  us  go  forward  in  the  thoughts  of  God. 

And  now,  in  this  first  sermon  to  which  I  have  so  long  looked 
forward,  what  shall  I  say?  Where  shall  I  try  to  lead  your 
hearts  in  this  first  of  the  many  half  hours  which  we  are  to  spend 
together  as  preacher  and  hearers  ?  I  do  not  know  where  I  can 
better  turn  than  to  the  Epistle  for  this  eighteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  which  will  always  hereafter  be  remarkable  to  us  as  the 
day  which  brought  us  together  again  after  our  long  separation. 
The  whole  passage  from  which  these  words  are  taken  rings  with 
St.  Paul's  delight  in  his  disciples,  and  thankfulness  for  all  that 
God  has  done  for  them.  ''I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  be- 
half for  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  yon  by  Jesus  Christ :  that 
in  everything  ye  are  enriched  by  Him,  in  all  utterance  and  in  all 
knowledge."  How  like  a  psalm  the  great  minister  sings  his  ex- 
ultation over  his  beloved  church!  And  then  there  come  these 
other  words,  which  seem  to  gather  up  into  the  most  deliberate 
and  thoughtful  statements  the  real  ground  and  substance  of  his 
delightful  interest  in  them:  ^Even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ 
was  confirmed  in  you."  Just  think  what  those  words  mean  I  Be- 
hind all  other  joy  in  his  Corinthians,  behind  his  personal  affee- 
tion  for  their  special  lives  and  characters,  behind  his  satisfaction 
in  their  best  prosperity,  behind  his  grateful  recollection  of  their 
kindness  to  himself,   behind  his  honor  for  the  intelligence  and 
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fiuthfulness  and  sacrifice  with  wbich  they  had  accepted  the  tinth 
which  he  had  taught  them,  and  had  tried  to  lire  the  Christian 
life,  — hehind  all  this  there  laj  one  great  saprraae  delight.  In 
them  he  saw  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  testimony  of  his  Master, 
Christ.  All  that  he  knew  his  Lord  to  he  hecame  at  once  more 
sore  and  more  clear  to  him  as  he  read  the  liyes  of  these  disciples, 
as  they  lay  before  him  flooded  with  the  bright  lig^t  of  their 
mntoal  love.  •  •  . 

The  words  at  once  suggest  an  illustration  of  their  meaning,  which 
is  familiar  to  every  devout  and  thoi^htfnl  man  who  has  travelled 
much  back  and  forth  upon  the  wonderful,  beautiful  earth  where 
Qod  has  set  our  lives.  I  praise  the  world  for  many  things :  king- 
dom beyond  kingdom,  city  beyond  city,  race  beyond  race,  there 
(^>ens  everywhere  the  fascinating  mystery  of  human  life.  Man, 
with  his  endless  appeal  to  man,  piercing  through  foreign  dress 
and  language,  strange  traditions,  uncouth  socud  habits,  uncon- 
genial forms  of  government,  unapprehraided  forms  of  faith,  finds 
out  oar  hearts  and  claims  them,  and  makes  our  paths  from  land 
to  land  a  constant  interest  and  joy.  And  the  great  physical 
earth  in  which  this  human  life  is  set  is  worthy  of  its  jewel.  The 
ocean  rolls  in  its  majesty;  the  great  plains  open  their  richness 
from  horizon* to  horizon;  the  snow  peaks  lift  their  silver  mystery 
of  light  against  the  skjr;  the  great  woods  sing  with  the  songs  of 
streams.  How  beautiful  it  is!  And  yet,  without  losing  one 
element  of  all  this  beauty,  without  robbing  eye  or  ear  or  mind  of 
one  of  these  spontaneous  delights,  how  instantly  poorer  this  earth 
of  ours  would  be  to  the  devout  and  thoughtful  man  if  it  meant 
nothing  more,  if  everywhere  it  did  not  bring  him  even  additional 
testimony  and  revelation  of  that  supreme  intelligence  and  love 
which  had  first  made  itself  known  to  him  in  the  experiences  of 
his  own  soul !  •   .   • 

The  words  of  Paul  and  the  illustration  of  his  words,  which  I 
have  just  been  giving,  may  furnish  two  natural  divisions  of  what 
I  want  to  say  to  you  to-day.  He  was  talking  to  Christian  disci- 
ples, and  it  was  peculiarly  and  specially  over  the  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  Christ  in  those  who  were  declaredly  his  disciples 
that  the  apostle  was  grateful  and  exultant.  But,  besides  this 
Paul  shows  us  more  than  once  that  he  conceived  of  Christ  as  a 
universal  power,  so  present  everywhere  and  always  in  the  world, 
that  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  that  which  was  most  ignorant 
or  most  contemptuous  about  Him,  could  help  feeling  His  influence 
and  becoming  a  witness  of  His  power.  To  Paul,  then,  any  sav- 
age barbarism  or  any  heathen  civilization,  as  well  as  his  Christian 
church  in  Corinth,  would  have  found  its  meaning,  its  explanation, 
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ito  key  and  doe  in  Christ.  H6  would  haye  stood  among  the 
palaces  of  Borne  or  among  the  wigwams  of  America  and  learned 
from  them  something  of  his  Master.  To  them  as  well  as  to  the 
streets  of  Corinth,  thoogh  with  different  sense  and  tcme,  hat  with 
no  less  sincerity  and  interest,  he  woold  have  said,  ^Xhe  testi- 
mony of  Christ  is  confirmed  for  me  in  yon."  .  •  • 

llie  '^  testimony  of  Christ."  Most  we  not  ask  oorsdyes,  first, 
however,  whether  we  understand  exactly  the  meaning  of  these 
words?  Do  they  refer  to  the  doctrine  which  Christ  tanght,  the 
truths  which  He  left  homing  in  His  Gospels  for  the  world's  undy- 
ing light?  No  douht  they  do!  But  we  should  little  understand 
the  richness  of  the  Divine  Bevelation  in  the  Son  of  Man  if  we 
let  ourselves  think  for  a  moment  that  any  word  which  He  ever 
spoke,  or  could  have  spoken,  exhausted,  or  could  exhaust,  that 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  the  loving  Father  of  mankind  in- 
tended to  give  the  world  through  Him.  Christ  tpoke  the  words 
of  God,  and  that  was  much.  Christ  was  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  was  vastly  more;  I  heg  you  always  to  rememher  that.  It 
is  no  doctrine,  —  not  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  —  it 
is  the  Incarnate  One  Himself  that  is  the  real  light  of  the  world. 
Let  us  get  hold  of  that  idea  (as  there  does  indeed  seem  reason, 
thank  God,  to  believe  that  men  are  getting  hold  of  it).  Let  us 
get  hold  of  this  idea,  and  then  we  are  really  ready  for  the  great 
truth  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  world  and  the  diurch  get  their  true 
deamess  and  beauty  as  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  Christ. 
The  testimony  of  Christ  is  Christ.  A  hundred  golden  words  of 
His  lei^  to  our  memory,  but  not  one  of  them  can  unlock  all  our 
problems  and  scatter  all  our  darkness.  Not  one  of  them  — 
simply  because  it  is  only  a  word  —  can  marshal  and  harmonize 
at  once  around  itself  all  this  discordant  world.  But  He,  the  In- 
carnate God  and  the  perfect  Man,  setting  in  living  presence  the 
holiness  and  love  of  God  and  the  capacity  of  man  as  a  true,  visi- 
ble fact  here  in  the  world.  He,  if  He  be  really  this,  may  well 
become  the  centre  of  all  history  and  life,  and  all  the  world  and 
all  the  Church  may  find  their  highest  glory  and  beauty,  their  key 
and  due,  in  being  confirmations  of  the  testimony  of  Him. 

With  all  this  clear  in  our  mind,  let  us  turn,  first  to  the  world, 
—  the  great  world  as  a  whole.  Christians  and  non-Christians  all 
together,  and  see  how  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  it  finds  its 
true  interpretation  and  illumination.  I  must  speak  hurriedly, 
but  I  will  try  to  speak  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

1.  It  Ib  hard  to  speak  of  the  world  at  large  and  not  speak  first 
of  all  of  that  which  is,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  to  one  who  travels  much  from  land  to  land,  and 
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takes  in  on  the  spot  the  reeord  of  humanity  in  ereiy  age.  I 
mean  the  fact  that,  throng  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  there  have 
stood  forth  men  who  showed  the  spiritoal  possibilities  of  men  in 
some  supreme  and  beaatiful  exhibition.  Where  is  the  conntry 
T^iose  history  is  so  dead  that  it  has  not  some  snch  men  to  show  ? 
Where  is  the  tyranny  of  a  false  creed  so  mighty  that  it  has  been 
able  to  hold  these  star  lives  in  its  chains  and  forbid  their  soaring 
up  into  the  dark  sky  ?  In  medifsral  Christianity,  in  gross,  mate- 
rial, commercial,  modem  life,  in  bratal  Hindu  superstition,  in 
the  conceit  of  narrow  learning,  where  has  there  ever  been  such 
all-powerful,  earthward  gravitation  that  the  mountains  have  not 
risen  through  it  here  and  there  into  the  heavens?  The  saint, 
the  soul  unselfish  with  perception  of  the  higher  purposes  of  its 
own  life  and  aspiration  after  God,  is  everywhere.  Can  I  see 
this,  can  I  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  world, 
and  yet  see' no  connection  between  it  and  the  great  apparition 
once  upon  the  earth  of  the  supremest  Son  of  Ood,  of  one  who 
by  His  very  being  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  God,  however 
far  away  He  seemed,  was  always  very  near  to  man ;  that  man,  how- 
ever gross  and  bad  he  seemed,  was  always  capable  of  receiving 
and  containing  God  ?  The  truth  we  learn  from  every  highest 
study  of  humanity  is  that  the  highest  and  divinest  men  are  the 
most  truly  men ;  not  the  mean  and  the  base,  but  the  noble  and 
the  pure ;  they  are  the  men  whom  we  have  a  right  to  take  as  the 
true  revelation  of  what  man,  in  his  essential  nature,  really  is. 
And  that  same  truth  applied  to  the  old  question  as  to  what  is 
the  relation  between  the  highest  human  lives  and  the  life  of  the 
incarnate  Christ  gives  us  the  right  to  think  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  EUm ;  that  in.  them  we  have  simply  the  sunlight 
before  the  sunrise,  the  mountain  tops  of  humanity,  on  which  has 
struck  first  of  all  that  truth  which  is  the  essential  truth  of  human 
nature,  —  the  truth  that  man  belongs  to  God  and  is  divine.  By 
and  by  comes  the  Incarnation,  and  that  is  just  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  whose  light  has  been  already  glorious  upon  the  hills,  even 
while  it,  itself,  was  yet  unseen.  When  from  the  hilltops  down- 
ward to  the  lower  regions  creeps  the  sunlight,  it  finds  out  ever 
deeper  zones  of  human  nature  and  enlightens  them.  It  brings 
out  the  godlike  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  humanity.  All  this 
comes  afterwards ;  but  the  first  testimony  of  that  which  Christ 
afterwards  made  certain  was  in  the  fact  which  fascinated  men 
while  it  bewildered  them,  that  everywhere  and  always  there  have 
been  men  who  could  not  be  satisfied  except  in  finding  out  and 
claiming  God,  men  whose  souls  told  them  they  belonged  to  Him. 
(Hi,  my  dear  friends,  it  is  not  for  us  Christians  to  ignore  the 
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spirltiud  glorieft  which  humanity  has  reached  in  regions  where  our 
bleteed  Christ  has  been  least  known ;  rather  to  rejoice  in  and  pro- 
claim them,  for  they  are  confirmations  of  the  testimony  of  Him, 
onqoenchable,  indubitable  witnesses  of  that  withont  which  He 
eould  net  have  beenj  the  oneness,  the  essential  oneness  of  man's 
life  with  God. 

2.  And  if  I  talk  thos  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  mankind,  how 
shall  I  speak  of  its  sin  and  misery?  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  one  does 
not  need  to  travel  in  order  to  find  it  oat.  Oor  own  streets,  our  own 
hearts  are  fall  of  it;  and  yet  there  does  come  with  long-contm- 
ned  trarel  a  reiteration,  an  aecomalation,  an  overwhelming  cer- 
tainty of  the  sinfalness  of  man  that  is  most  awfully  impressive. 
The  terrible  disgrace  and  wretchedness  of  human  life!  City 
beyond  city  has  its  tale  to  tell.  You  cross  new  seas  and  find  the 
darkness  waiting  for  you  on  the  other  side.  Ton  lift  some  veil 
of  old-world  beauty  and  there  it  lurks  behind,  the  hideous  spectre 
of  the  lust,  the  cruelty,  the  brutishness,  the  selfishness,  the  awful 
wickedness  of  man.  Sometimes  one  finds  himself  simjdy  stand- 
ing in  dismay  before  it.  All  faith  in  man  seems  for  a  moment 
to  be  perished;  all  hope  for  man  withers  as  if  it  were  the  silliest 
and  wildest  dream.  And  what  then?  Is  there  any  sort  of  con- 
firmation of  the  testimony  of  Christ  here?  Oh,  is  there  not?  If 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  man  in  every  exhibition  of  them  showed 
the  chance  of  a  redeeming  incarnation,  does  not  the  pervading 
wickedness  of  man,  with  no  less  mighty  emphasis,  declare  its 
needf  We  are  so  built  (thanks  to  the  grace  of  Him  who  built  us) 
that  our  greatest  and  deepest  needs  take  voices  and  prophesy  their 
own  supplies.  Not  merely  the  partial  lightness  of  the  twilight, 
but  the  very  blackness  of  the  midnight  darkness  tells  beforehand 
of  the  coming  light.  The  cry  of  realized  want  is  always  under- 
sounded  and  made  pathetic  by  an  almost  unconscious  tone  of 
hope.  And  so,  in  Uie  very  dismay  of  which  I  spoke,  when  it 
comes  over  one  as  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  some  record  of 
how  bad  man  has  been,  or  some  sight  of  how  bad  man  is,  there 
opens  at  the  very  heart  of  it  all,  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  at 
whose  heart  it  burins,  a  strange,  divine  assurance  that  this  bad- 
ness is  not  man,  but  is  an  awful  slavery  which  has  fallen  upon 
man,  and  that  somewhere,  some  time,  somehow,  the  true  man  must 
come  and  bring  a  rescue,  and  that  when  He  comes  He  will  come 
with  a  supreme  witness,  that  He,  the  true  many  belongs  to  God, 
that  it  is  not  merely  man,  but  God,  who  comes  and  brings  His 
strength.  It  is  to  a  blind  conviction  such  as  this  that  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  Incarnation  everywhere  appeals,  and  he  does  not 
appeal  in  vain.     Whatevw  men  have  written,  it  is  not  hard  for 
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man,  conscious,  really  conscious  of  sin,  to  beliere  in  the  promise 
of  red^nption.  His  sin,  in  subtle  ways,  has  told  him  of  the  re- 
demption which  was  coming.  When  it  comes  he  says,  ^It  must 
have  come.  Qod  coold  not  have  left  me  to  perish.'*  So  it  is 
that  tiie  world's  sin  becomes  its  "Confirmation  of  the  testimony 
of  Christ." 

The  believer  in  the  Incarnation  goes  everywhere,  and  his  belief 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  and  the  vast  capacity  of  man 
(and  to  believe  in  the  Incarnation  is  to  believe  in  both  of  these) 
fills  everything  with  light.  The  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  hunan 
life  are  both  intelligible.  The  tumnlt  of  history  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  the  aimless  biting  and  clawing  of  captive  wild 
beasts  caged  together  in  a  net.  BMnd  everything  is  the  God 
whose  children  we  are,  and  who  could  not  let  us  live  without 
telling  us  He  was  our  Father.  Ovw  all,  making  life  pathetic  and 
full  at  once  of  penitence  and  hope,  —  the  Christ, 

"  Whose  pale  face  011  the  «roM  aees  only  this, 
After  the  watching  of  theae  thonaand  yeazB.** 

Befbre  all,  as  the  one  great  promise,  the  one  only  hope,  the  c<nn- 
ing  of  that  same  Christ  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory ; 
hmnanity  redeemed  and  fulfilled  by  the  occupation  of  Divinity, 
made  at  last  completely  Master  of  a  world  entirely  obedient  to 
its  best  life.  Pitiable  enough  the  man  who  traveb  through  the 
world  and  sees  no  such  vision,  hears  no  such  voice  of  a  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  Grod 
and  is  not  moved  continually  to  lift  up  his  prayer:  "Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus! " 

But  it  is  time  to  take  our  second  point,  to  turn  from  the  great 
world  and  think  of  the  Christian  disciple,  to  whom  St.  Paul's 
words  were  first  of  all  addressed.  His  is  the  life  which  is  trying 
to  be,  what,  in  the  great  view  of  it  which  we  have  just  been  tak- 
ing, the  whole  world  must  finally  become.  And  so  in  him,  in 
the  Christian  disciple,  we  ought  to  see  some  livelier  struggle 
toward  the  expression  of  the  Incarnation,  toward  the  confirmation 
of  the  Testimony  of  Christ.  As  I  say  this,  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber how  the  whole  story  of  Jesus,  even  in  its  details,  has  often 
seemed  to  be  only  the  parable  of  the  life  of  every  struggling  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  who  has  walked  in  His  steps.  The  servant  like 
the  Master  has  seemed  to  pass  out  of  the  childhood  of  Bethlehem 
into  the  profession  of  the  Baptism,  the  wrestling  of  the  desert, 
and  the  glory  of  transfiguration,  and  the  harsh  contacts  with  a 
misconceiving  world,  full  always  of  a  growing  peace  of  deeper 
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understanding  of  the  Father,  until  at  last  through  the  agony  of 
some  Grethsemane  and  the  complete  sacrifice  of  its  appointed  Cal- 
yaiy,  it  has  come  out  fully  into  the  brightness  and  the  peace  of 
the  Resurrection  life.  When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  sat  through 
a  long,  bright  summer's  day  and  saw  the  peasants  of  a  village  in 
the  Tjrrol  represent  in  their  devout  and  simple  way  the  old,  ever 
new  story  of  the  sufferings  and  crucifixion  and  triumph  of  the 
Lord,  one  of  the  strongest  impressions  on  my  own  mind  all  the 
time  was  this :  that  not  alone  in  old  Jerusalem  had  those  scenes 
taken  place ;  that  it  was  the  story  not  merely  of  the  Master,  but 
also  of  every  faithful  and  suffering  servant  of  the  Master,  which 
was  being  played ;  that  that  patient  figure,  passing  on  deeper  and 
deeper,  as  hour  followed  hour.  His  passion  unveiling  with  every 
act  some  greater  greatness  of  His  nature,  full  of  exhaustless  pi^ 
and  unfailing  courage,  now  shaming  His  contemptuous  judge  widi 
His  cahn  dignity,  now  falling  under  the  burden  of  His  cross,  now 
forgetting  Himself  as  He  turned  to  bless  His  fellow  sufferers, 
and  at  last  standing  triumphant,  with  His  foot  upon  the  con- 
quered tomb,  was  not  merely  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  every  follower  of  the  Nazarene  who  anywhere  had 
caught  His  spirit  and  repeated  the  essential  words  of  His  life. 

But  it  is  not  only  when  we  thus  make  the  story  of  Christ's  life 
the  parable  of  our  own  life  that  we  discover  the  confirmation  of 
His  testimony  in  ourselves.  When  in  all  the  deeper  experiences 
of  our  souls  we  find  that  there  is  no  solution  of  our  problems  and 
no  escape  from  our  distress  except  in  what  the  Incarnation  meant 
and  means  forever,  then  it  is  that  our  poor  pathetic  histories  get 
their  great  dignity  as  confirmations  of  all  He  said  and  did. 
When  overcome  by  your  own  sin,  nothing  but  Christ  can  make 
you  know  that  you  are  so  thoroughly  God's,  and  God  is  so  com- 
pletely yours  that  no  sin  can  separate  you  from  Him  or  forbid 
you  the  privilege  of  coming  on  your  knees  to  Him,  to  repent  and 
confess,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven;  wh^  full  of 
self -distress  and  self-contempt,  nothing  but  the  Incarnate  Christ 
can  keep  you  from  despairing  of  humanity  and  show  you  how 
grand  and  pure  it  is  in  its  essential  nature,  how  capable  oi  being 
filled  with  God  and  shining  with  His  gloiy  ;  when  thus,  in  the 
strength  of  the  Incarnation,  you  gather  up  your  helplessness  and 
come  full  of  trust  and  hope  up  to  the  door  where  He  who  made  you 
stands  tirelessly  inviting  yon  to  enter  in  and  become  what  He 
made  you  to  be,  then,  then  it  is  that  the  transcendent  wonder  of 
God  manifest  in  Christ  has  translated  itself  into  our  human 
speech,  and  men  may  read  in  yon,  the  poor  saved  sinner,  what 
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joor  Sayionr  is.  £1  there  a  glory  for  a  hmnan  life  like  that? 
Can  joa  conceive  a  humble  splendor  so  complete  as  the  great  light 
which  clothes  the  soul  that  has  ^ns  in  pore  sabmission  made 
itself  transparent,  so  that  throogh  it  Christ  has  shone?  Among 
the  new  experiences,  the  deepest  of  them  onknown  in  theb  ful- 
ness save  to  jcfa  and  God,  which  must  have  come  to  yon,  my 
friends,  in  these  months  of  our  year  of  separation,  may  I  not 
hope,  may  I  not  rejoice  to  knoWyih&t  to  some  of  you  has  come  this 
crown  of  all  experiences,  this  glad  and  complete  submission  of 
your  converted  life  to  Christ,  in  which  yon  have  become  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  Testimony  of  His  Grace  and  Power.  I  thank 
God  with  you  for  this,  which  is  indeed  the  salvation  of  your 
soul* 

I  must  not  seem  to  be  pouring  out  on  you  on  this  first  morning 
the  flood  of  preaching  which  has  been  accumulating  through  a 
whole  year  of  silence.  But  I  have  wanted  to  ask  you  to  think 
with  me  of  how  the  key  of  the  world's  life,  and  of  every  Chris- 
tian's experience,  lies  deep  in  that  Incarnation  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to  proclaim  and  preach.  If 
what  I  have  been  saying  to  you  is  true,  then  that  great  manifes- 
tation of  God  must  be  preaehit^  itself  forever.  All  history,  all 
life,  must  be  struggling  to  confirm  the  Testimony  of  Christ.  I 
have  known  well  how  faithfully  the  Grospel  of  the  Incarnation  has 
been  preadied  to  you  from  this  pulpit  since  I  have  been  away. 
With  ever  deeper  satisfaction  I  have  known  that  God  was  preach- 
ing it  to  each  of  you  in  silent  sermons,  out  of  all  that  He  has 
sent  or  has  allowed  to  come  into  your  lives.  You  have  had  trou- 
bles and  anxieties,  sickness,  pains;  some  of  you  sorrows  which 
have  torn  your  hearts  and  homes  asunder,  and  changed  your  lives 
forever.  Have  they  not  shown  you  something  ?  Has  not  God, 
through  them,  shown  you  something  of  how  near  He  is  to  you 
and  how  He  loves  you,  and  how  capable  your  human  natures  are 
of  containing  ever  more  and  more  of  EUm?  You  have  had  de- 
lights, joys;  happiness  has  burst  on  some  of  you  with  a  great 
g^ush  of  sundiine,  and  opened  upon  others  with  that  calm  and  grad- 
ual glow  which  is  even  richer  and  more  blessed.  Have  you  not 
learned  something  in  most  personal  and  private  consciousness  of 
what  the  world  meant  when  the  tidings  ran  abroad  from  Bethle- 
hem :  '^Behold,  your  King  is  come.  The  Tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  HiJB  children  men  "  ?  The  children  have  turned  another  page 
in  the  delightful  book  of  opening  life.  The  active  men  and 
women. have  seen  what  seemed  the  full-blown  flower  open  some 
deeper  heart  of  richness.     The  thinker  has  learned  some  new 
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lesstms  of  the  infiniteness  of  trnth.  The  old  haye  found  mg^ 
gtown  ever  more  familiar,  declare  itself  in  unexpected  wajs  tlieir 
friend,  and  seen  its  hard  face  brighten  with  the  mysterious  pro- 
mises of  things  beyond,  which  it  cannot  explain,  bat  t^ose  real- 
ity and  richness  it  will  not  let  them  donbt.  We  are  all  growing 
older.  Oh,  how  dreary  and  wretched  it  woold  be  if  those  words 
did  not  mean  that  throogh  Christ,  in  Christ,  we  are  always  gain- 
ing more  knowledge  of  what  God  is  and  what  we  may  be. 

As  I  look  around  upon  yonr  faces,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself 
in  hope  whether  it  must  not  be  that  some  of  yon  are  ready  for 
the  Giospel  now,  for  whom,  in  the  years  heretofore,  it  has  seemed 
to  have  no  Toice.  Has  not  some  new  need  opened  yonr  eyes? 
Has  not  some  new  mercy  toached  yonr  hearts?  Has  not  the  very 
steady  flow  and  pressure  of  life  brought  you  to  some  new  ground, 
where  you  are  ready  to  know  that  life  is  not  life  without  the 
faith  of  Him  who  is  the  Revelation  of  Qod  and  of  ourselves?  I 
will  believe  it,  and  believing  it,  I  will  take  up  again,  enthusias- 
tically, the  preaching  of  that  Christ  who  is  always  preaeking 
Himself  in  wonderful,  and  powerful,  and  tender  ways  even  to 
hearts  that  seem  to  hear  Him  least. 

To  those  who  do  hear  Him  and  receive  Him  there  comes  a 
peace  and  strength,  a  patience  to  bear,  an  energy  to  work,  which 
is  to  the  soul  itself  a  perpetual  surprise  and  joy,  a  hope  unquench- 
able, a  love  for  and  a  belief  in  fellow  man  that  nothing  can  dis- 
turb, and,  around  all,  as  the  great  element  of  all,  a  certainty  of 
God's  encircling  love  to  us  which  conquers  sin  and  welcomes  Sor- 
row, and  laughs  at  Death  and  already  lives  in  Immortality. 
What  shall  we  say  of  it  that  is  not  in  the  words  of  Christ's  be- 
loved Disciple,  who  knows  it  all  so  well:  ''To  as  many  as  receive 
Him,  to  them  gives  He  power  to  become  the  son  of  God." 

Let  us  say  then  to  one  another,  ^Sursum  eorda!.  Lift  up  your 
hearts!  "  Let  us  answer  back  to  one  another,  ''We  do  lift  tiiem 
up  unto  the  Lord ;  "  and  so  let  us  go  forward  together  into  what- 
ever new  life  He  has  set  before  us. 

There  was  a  change,  it  has  been  said,  in  the  appearanod  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  when  he  was  seen  again  in  the  pulpit,  after 
his  long  absence.  It  required  an  effort  to  be  reconcfled  to 
&e  altered  aspect.  He  was  thinner  in  form,  also,  haying 
lost  weight  while  in  India,  it  may  have  been  in  eonseqvenee 
of  the  excessive  heat.  He  had  said  as  he  was  eontemplating 
the  possibilities  which  his  year  abroad  presented,  *' Every  now 
and  then  it  comes  over  me  that  the  giqp  is  to  be  so  great  that 
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tiie  future,  if  there  is  anj,  will  o^iaiuly  be  something  dif- 
ferent in  some  way  from  die  past''  His  manner  showed  the 
difference,  and  was  not  quite  the  same,  as  if  he  had  been 
subdued  into  deeper  humility  by  the  honors  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him.  The  perspective  of  life  had  been  modi- 
fied by  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom. 

But  the  greatest  change  was  in  his  preadiing.  He  was 
now  entering  upon  the  third  and  last  phase  in  his  deyelc^ 
ment«  In  the  first,  which  included  his  ministry  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  had  written,  perhaps,  his  most  beautiful  sermons, 
full  of  the  poetry  of  life,  disclosing  the  hidden  significance 
of  the  divine  allegory  of  human  history,  — a  great  artist, 
himself  unmoved  as  he  unrolled  the  panorama  of  man.  In 
the  second  period,  he  had  been  at  war  with  the  forces  which 
were  undermining  faith,  and  not  without  suffering,  his  own 
soul  being  torn  with  the  conflict;  yet  in  those  dark  days, 
always  appearing  like  a  tower  of  strength.  That  period  was 
over  now.  He  had  felt  while  abroad  that  another  subtle  im- 
ponderable change  in  the  atmosphere  of  himian  existence  was 
modifying  the  situation.  The  tendency  was  toward  theism, 
not  yet,  perhaps,  distinct^  toward  Christianiiy,  but  there 
was  improvement  visible  from  the  highest  outlook.  The 
mechanical  theory  of  the  world  was  yielding  to  the  evidences 
of  faith.  He  had  still  the  same  message  for  those  who  were 
feeling  the  action  of  the  storm  as  it  subsided.  He  met  with 
his  old  force  those  belated  travellers  who  had  not  noted  the 
new  signs  in  the  spiritual  horizon.  But  to  speak  to  the 
new  age  was  now  his  distinctive  mission.  His  preaching 
changed  to  correspond  to  the  change  within.  He  addressed 
himself  in  his  totality  as  a  man  to  the  common  humanity, 
doing  greatly  whatever  he  did,  and  assuming  the  greatness 
of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  He  fell  back  upon  the  simplest 
issues  of  life;  the  simplest  truths  were  the  main  themes  of 
his  teaching.  But  in  all  this  he  illustrated  the  truth  of 
(}oethe's  remark,  **  Whatever  a  man  doth  greatly,  he  does 
with  his  whole  nature.'*  In  his  eaiHer  years,  as  in  his  *'Lec- 
tnres  on  Preaching,**  he  had  said  that  ^the  thought  of  rescue 
has  monopolized  our  religion  and  often  crowded  out  the  thought 
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of  culture."  Now  the  idea  of  rescue  became  more  promi- 
nent, but  it  was  the  rescue  of  men  bom  the  danger  of  losiog 
the  great  opportunity  of  life,  — the  chance  which  was  giyen 
of  making  the  most  of  the  divine  privilege  of  the  children 
of  God. 

From  this  time  he  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  had  but 
one  sermon.  He  said  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  given 
up  writing  essays  and  was  going  to  preach  sermons.  The 
remark  is  recalled  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Learoyd,  who  was  im- 
pressed by  it,  as  haviug  some  deeper  bearing  than  the  words 
conveyed.  It  had  seemed  to  others  the  characteristic  of  his 
Bost(m  ministry  that  he  had  been  preaching  sermons;  but  he 
saw  deeper  depths  in  sermons,  which  he  proposed  to  fathom. 
He  had  by  no  means  grown  indifferent  to  the  intellectual 
problems  involved  in  theological  reconstruction.  He  followed 
them  with  interest,  and  took  his  part  in  their  discussion.  He 
retained  his  allegiance  to  the  old  formulas  of  belief,  and 
yet  with  a  difference,  for  at  least  he  had  learned  that  they 
had  not  the  quality  of  finality.  The  full  truth  was  some- 
thing larger  always  than  the  intellect  could  adequately  for- 
mulate. But  meantime  the  highest  duty  of  man  was  to  live, 
in  the  fuU  sense  of  that  great  word,  as  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists, as  Christ  himself  had  used  it.  To  help  men  to  live  in 
this  sense  now  became  his  ruling  passion  in  every  sermon. 
His  gifts  of  imagination  he  occasionally  invoked,  and  there 
were  occasional  sermons  when  his  creative  genius  seemed 
to  flash  living  pictures  upon  the  canvas,  as  of  old,  before  his 
hearers.  But  these  were  not  so  common  as  before.  His 
method  of  preaching  became  more  frequently  extempora- 
neous, when  a  great  soul  was  set  free  to  pour  itself  forth 
without  regard  to  form  of  utterance.  He  allowed  more  range 
to  the  impassioned  intensity  of  feeling,  and  he  himself 
showed  signs  of  being  visibly  moved  by  his  own  emoti<m, 
instead  of  standing,  as  in  his  early  years,  cool  and  unimpas- 
sioned,  even  nonchalant,  while  all  his  hearers  were  thrilled 
with  excitement.  Yet  in  this  new  phase  of  his  life  he  was 
listened  to  more  intently  than  ever;  there  was  an  added  ele- 
ment of  awe,  as  the  man  in  himself,  in  the  lofty  reaches 
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of  his  character,  stood  rerealed  in  every  sermon.  He  came 
closer  to  his  world  and  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  about  his  greatness.  He 
had  made  the  final  oonqnest  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  un- 
derstood tacitly,  if  not  explicitly,  that  when  he  declined  the 
call  to  Harvard  it  had  been  that  he  might  give  himself  unre- 
servedly  to  all  who  wanted  him.  It  now  slowly  dawned 
upon  1dm  that  what  the  people  wanted  was  himself,  not  his 
eloquence,  or  his  gifts  of  any  kind.  All  this  was  beginning 
to  be  understood  when  he  came  back  to  Boston  to  resume 
his  work.  But  it  was  a  beg^inning  destined  to  increase  its 
force  with  each  successive  year*  There  were  still  before  him 
greater  deptiis  of  sacrifice  and  cf  self -abn^ation,  to  be  met 
by  an  ever  larger  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  saints  had  been  recognized  in  the  olden 
time,  before  the  process  had  developed  into  the  machine 
methods  of  later  medisvalism.  The  canonization  of  Phillips 
Brooks  by  the  voice  of  a  people's  sovereignty  had  now  begun, 
to  be  made  manifest  with  growing  emphasis  in  the  years  that 
fcdlow. 

In  a  sermon  preached  on  September  80,  the  second  Sunday 
after  his  return,  we  have  Phillips  Brooks  communing  with 
himself  as  he  takes  up  the  burden  of  life  anew.  This  chapter 
from  his  own  experience,  for  such  in  reality  it  is,  he  has 
entitled  ''Visions  and  Tasks;''  his  text,  ''While  Peter 
thought  on  the  vision,  the  Spirit  said.  Behold,  three  men 
seek  thee."  He  was  thinking  of  the  possibility  that  the 
vision  might  fade  as  the  emotions  grow  less  eager  and  ex* 
eited  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  The  remedy  lies  in 
action.  The  picture  is  that  of  Peter,  after  the  vision  has 
ended,  plodding  over  the  dusty  hills  to  meet  the  men  who 
were  seeking  him.  The  practical  life  is  needed  in  order  to 
oomplete  the  meditative  life.  When  a  man  has  had  his 
vision  of  some  great  truth  which  satisfies  his  soul,  the  com- 
ing of  his  fellow  men,  and  their  knocking  at  the  doors  of  his 
heart,  seems  at  first  like  an  intrusion.  "  WJiy  can  they  not 
leave  him  alone  with  his  great  idea? "  So  ideas  would  hover 
like  a  great  vague  cloud  over  a  world  all  hard  and  gross  and 
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meaningless,  if  it  were  not  for  the  man  wHo  brings  the  fire 
down  and  makes  the  whole  of  nature  significant  and  yooal* 
These  passages  which  follow  have  the  essence  of  autobi- 
ography:  — 

It  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  stand  between  the  abstract  trath 
upon  one  side  and  the  concrete  facts  of  life  upon  the  other.  To 
this  end  he  must  cultivate  the  two  capacities  within  him,  —  the 
gift  of  knowing  and  the  gift  of  loving.  In  some  way  he  must 
still  cultivate  the  capacity  of  knowing,  ''  whether  by  patient  study 
or  quick-leaping  intuition,  including  imagination  and  all  the  poetic 
power,  faith,  trust  in  authority,  the  faculty  of  getting  wisdom  by 
experience,  everything  by  wMch  the  human  nature  comes  into 
direct  relationsbip  to  truth."  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  culti* 
vate  Love,  the  power  of  sympathetic  intercourse  with  things  and 
people,  the  power  to  be  touched  by  the  personal  nature  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  —  love,  therefore,  including  hate,  for 
hate  is  only  the  reverse  utterance  of  love.  These  two  together, 
the  powers  of  knowing  and  of  loving,  must  make  up  the  man,  and 
must  work  together  also  in  all  men  in  order  to  a  genuine  man* 
hood.  It  is  not  a  question  of  greatness,  but  of  genuineness  and 
completeness.  The  chemical  elements  are  in  a  raindrop  as  truly 
as  in  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  power  of  knowing  and  loving 
must  be  in  every  man  as  truly  as  in  Shakespeare  or  Sociates. 
The  more  perfectly  the  knowing  faculty  and  the  loving  faculty 
meet  in  any  man,  the  more  that  man's  life  will  become  a  trans- 
mitter and  interpreter  of  truth  to  other  men.  This  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  greatest  teachers.  This  is  where  the  power 
of  a  mother  lies,  that  she  stands  between  the  vision  of  the  highest 
truths  and  a  human  soul  on  the  other,  and  the  knowing  power 
and  the  loving  power  are  moulded  together  into  perfect  oneness, 
and  intelligence  and  love  are  perfectly  blended.  This  was  the 
characteristic  of  Christ,  that  He  was  full  of  grace  and  truth;  no 
rapt  self-centred  student  of  the  abstract  truth,  nor  the  sentimental 
pitier  of  other  men's  woes.  He  comes  down  from  the  mountain 
where  He  had  been  glorified  with  the  light  of  God  to  meet  the 
men  who  were  seeking  Him. 

It  is  the  result  of  some  great  experience,  also,  in  the  life  of  a 
man  that  it  makes  him  a  purer  medium  through  which  the  highest 
truth  shines  on  other  men.  Henceforth  he  is  altered ;  he  becomes 
tenderer,  warmer,  richer ;  he  seems  to  be  full  of  truths  and  reve- 
lations which  he  easily  pours  out.  Now  you  not  merely  see  him, 
yon  see  through  him  to  things  behind.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
learned  some  new  facts,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  man  is 
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altered,  so  that  he  Btanda  no  longer  as  a  screen,  bat  as  an  atmo- 
sphere through  whkh  eternal  trati^  come  to  you  all  radiant. 

This  princ^le  most  be  applied  to  every  doctrine,  to  the  truth 
of  immortality,  or  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  idea  of  God.  It  may 
have  been  a  vision  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  Orerwhefaned  with 
that  knowledge,  a  man  may  sit  and  lurood  npon  his  sad  estate. 
Bat  all  history  bean  witness  that  so  to  receive  the  vision  brings 
despair.  If  there  is  any  soul  weary  with  its  consciousness  of  sin 
and  danger,  the  way  to  help  such  a  soul  is  to  make  it  to  see  in  its 
own  sinfulness  the  revelation  of  the  sinfulness  of  all  the  world. 
Then  let  it  forget  its  own  sinfulness  and  go  forth,  full  of  that 
impulse  of  the  horror  of  sin,  and  try  to  save  the  world. 

There  is  a  danger  of  selfishness  in  religion,  which  makes  a  man 
to  say,  ^I  am  content,  for  I  have  seen  the  Lord.''  It  is  a  terri- 
ble thing  to  have  seen  the  vision,  and  to  be  so  wrapped  up  in  its 
contemplation  as  not  to  hear  the  knock  of  needy  hands  upon  our 
doors. 

As  Phillips  Brooks  entered  upon  this  new  stage  of  his  his- 
tory he  casts  a  backward  glance  at  the  possibilities  he  has 
left  behind  him.  He  is  determined  to  cultivate  the  faculty 
of  knowing  by  every  means  in  his  power,  but  some  of  the 
methods  of  knowing  may  be  closed  to  him  as  he  follows  after 
the  men  who  are  seekiiig  him.  In  a  sermon,  also  written 
soon  after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  took  for  his  text  the 
words  ^^I  know  how  to  be  abased."  There  is  something  very 
personal  in  this  extract:  — 

I  must  pass  on  and  speak  about  the  way  in  which  a  man  may 
know  how  to  be  poor  in  learning.  That  was  our  second  point. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  need  that  knowledge,  —  many  of  us 
who  before  we  have  got  well  into  life  see  what  a  great  world 
learning  is,  and  also  see  for  a  certainty  how  hopeless  it  is  that 
we  shall  ever  do  more  than  set  our  feet  upon  its  very  outermost 
borders.  Some  life  of  practical  duty  claims  us ;  some  career  of 
business,  all  made  up  of  hard  details,  sharp,  clear,  inexorable, 
each  one  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  instant,  takes  posses- 
sion of  us  and  holds  us  fast,  and  the  great  stream  of  learning, 
into  which  we  long  to  plunge  and  swim,  sweeps  by  our  chained 
feet,  and  we  can  only  look  down  into  its  tempting  waters  and  sigh 
over  our  fate.  How  many  practical  men,  men  who  seem  to  be 
totally  absorbed  and  perfectly  satisfied  in  their  busy  life,  really 
live  in  this  discontent  at  being  shut  out  from  the  richness  of 
learning.     Is  there  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  a  wise  way 
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and  a  foolish  way,  of  living  in  that  discontent  ?  Indeed  there  is. 
The  foolish  ways  are  evident  enoogh*  The  onleamed  man  who 
by  and  by  is  heard  sneering  at  learning,  and  glorifying  machiner- 
ies, boasting  that  he  sees  and  wants  to  see  no  visions,  and  that 
he  never  theorises,  — he  has  not  known  how  to  be  ignorant.  He 
has  let  his  ignorance  master  and  overcome  him.  It  has  nkade 
him  its  slave.  The  man  who,  the  more  he  becomes  conscious  of 
his  hoplessness  of  great  scholarship,  has  grown  more  and  more 
sensible  of  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to  be  a  scholar;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  same  process,  has  grown  more  and  more  re- 
spectful toward  his  own  side  of  life,  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  value  of  practical  living  as  a  true  contribution  to  the  great 
final  whole;  the  man,  therefore,  who  has  gone  on  his  way,  as 
most  of  us  have  to  do,  with  little  learning,  but  has  also  gone  on 
his  way  doing  duty  faithfully,  developing  all  the  practical  skill 
that  is  in  him,  and  sometimes,  just  because  their  details  are  so 
dark  to  him,  getting  rich  visions  of  the  general  light  and  glory 
of  the  great  science,  seen  afar  oft,  seen  as  great  wholes,  which 
often  seem  to  be  denied  to  the  plodders  who  spend  their  lives  in 
the  close  study  of  those  sciences,  —  he  is  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  be  unlearned.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  there  is  such  a  know- 
ledge possible  for  overworked,  practical  men.  The  man  who  has 
that  knowledge  may  be  self-respectful  in  the  face  of  all  the  col- 
leges. He  may  stand  before  the  kings  of  learning  and  not  be 
ashamed ;  for  his  lot  is  as  true  a  part  of  life  as  theirs,  and  he  is 
bravely  holding  up  his  side  of  that  great  earth  over  which  the 
plans  of  God  are  moving  on  to  their  completeness. 

There  is  one  other  sermon  to  be  mentioned  here,  for  it  is 
the  companion  of  the  sermon  on  ^'How  to  be  abased,"  writ- 
ten at  the  same  time,  with  only  a  week's  interval,  and  from 
words  in  the  same  text,  ^^How  to  abound."  There  are  pas- 
sages here  to  be  remembered,  ae  if  diey  were  spoken  for  a 
warning  to  himself,  prophetic  words  of  those  later  years,  in 
which,  having  learned  to  be  abased,  he  reaped  the  fruit  of 
abasement  in  the  larger  abundance  of  life:  — 

Many  of  the  popular  men  have  be^i  tyrannized  over  and  ruined 
by  their  popularity.  Their  principles  have  crumbled ;  their  self- 
hood has  melted  away;  they  have  become  mere  stocks  and  stones 
for  foolish  men  to  hang  garlands  on,  not  real  men,  real  utterances 
of  the  divine  life,  leading  their  fellow  men,  rebuking  sins,  inspir- 
ing struggles,  saving  souls. 

Ah,  yes  I     Not  merely  to  make  men  love  you  and  honor  you, 
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bat  how  to  be  loved  and  honored  without  losing  younelf  and 
growing  weak,  —  that  is  the  problem  of  manj  of  the  sweetest, 
richest,  most  attractive  lives;  and  there  is  only  one  solution  for 
it,  which  blessed  indeed  is  he  who  has  discove^!  •  •  .  If  the 
much  loved  man  can  look  np  and  demand  the  love  of  God,  if  he 
can  crave  it  and  covet  it  infinitely  above  all  other  love,  if  laying 
hold  of  its  great  freedom,  he  can  make  it  his,  •  •  •  then  let 
him  come  back  and  take  into  a  glowing  heart  the  warmest  admi- 
ration and  affection  of  his  brethren,  the  heaven  that  he  carries  in. 
his  heart  preserves  him.  They  cannot  make  him  conceited,  for 
he  who  lives  with  God  most  be  hmnble.  •  •  .  He  who  knows 
that  God  loves  and  honors  him  may  fredy  take  all  other  love 
and  honor,  however  abundant  they  may  be,  and  he  will  get  no 
harm. 

The  recognition  given  to  FhiUipe  Brooks  in  England  had 
had  no  oounterpart  hitherto  in  America.  It  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  he  knew  in  what  honor  his  name  was  held. 
But  the  return  to  his  work  was  an  occasion  for  extending 
some  formal  welcome.  A  dinner  was  given  him  by  the 
Qerious  Club  at  Young's  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 24.  The  feeling  was  very  deep  and  tender  when  once 
more  he  stood  among  them,  the  same,  and  yet  changed  in 
some  imperceptible  way  within.  He  was  silent,  and  the 
usual  hilarity  of  his  manner  was  wanting.  Bev.  Charles  H. 
Learoyd  presided,  with  the  guest  of  honor  on  his  right,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bhode  Island  on  his  left.  Bishop  Clark  re- 
marked that  we  had  a  lion  present,  but  a  lion  who  would  not 
roar.  In  the  very  few  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Brooks,  one 
sentence  is  recalled:  after  alluding  to  his  journey  he  said 
that  he  felt  more  than  ever  what  a  good  thing  it  was  to  be 
an  Episcopal  minister,  in  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  There  were  speeches  made,  telling  him 
the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held,  and  he  listened  with  head 
bowed,  his  characteristic  attitude.  No  record  has  been  kept 
of  the  evening,  beyond  the  poem  by  the  Bev.  William  B. 
Huntington:  — 

NATUKA  NATURAKS 

NstuA,  MlrtreM  of  the  Ettth, 
A  itody  haih,  they  say, 
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She  nttoth  monlding  oUy. 


Her  ItMob  wide  ebe  4iiiow% 
And  OD  Uie  ample  wkodawAiXL 


A  sprigntlj  ernio  heppeniiii^  vjf 

One  idle  ranuner't  mom, 
Mede  bold  to  eheff  tUi  lady  Mr, 

In  half  good-BKtafed  leonL 

''Natmm,  Bona  Dea,"  eaid  be, 
**  I 'm  bored  to  death  to  find 
What  eyeriartfay  mmantm  maihi 
Theae  prodneti  of  your  mind. 

'*  The  men  yon  eenlptiire  into  fcnm 

Might  jiut  M  well  be  rolled ; 

Peas  in  a  pod  are  not  more  like, 

Nor  bolleti  from  one  moold. 

**  Dear  lady,  qmt  the  ancient  nltl^ 
Betake  the  point  of  yiew ; 
Do  di£Eerentiate  a  bit,  ' 
BTolre  na  enmethhig  new." 

Hqned  was  the  goddeas  at  that  word, 

Reaentfol  flaahed  her  eye, 
While  aU  the  artiat  in  her  roae 

To  giTe  hia  taont  the  lie. 

*'  1 11  ahow  yon  aomething  freah,"  aba  eried, 
'^  1 11  teaoh  yon  how  it  looka;"  — 
Then  plunged  her  fingers  in  the  eli^, 
And  modelled  Phillips  Bbooks  I 

Another  reoeption  followed,  giyen  him  by  his  ^^  brethren  of 
the  clergy ''  in  the  diocese,  which  took  the  form  of  a  break- 
fast at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
September  27,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  presided.  TUs 
was  the  letter  of  invitation  expressing  to  him  the  feeling  of 
the  clergy,  through  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose :  — 

Mbmobd,  Masb.,  July  2,  1888. 
Dear  Mb.  Brooks,  —  Some  of  your  brethren  of  the  dergy 
in  this  diooese,  haying  learned  of  your  expected  return  home  in 
September,  beg  to  ask  you  to  meet  them  at  a  breakfast  at  Hotel 
Brunswick,  September  27,  or  at  such  other  date  as  will  suit  your 
conyenience. 
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In  eonTeying  thii  inTitaUon,  we  veiitiire  to  assure  y<m  not  onlj 
of  the  pleasme  with  which  we  have  heard  of  the  distinguished 
marks  of  respect  and  honor  joa  have  received  in  other  hmds,  but 
of  the  greater  pleasure  with  which  we  have  felt  that  all  those 
honors  were  so  worthily  bestowed  on  one  who  already  possesses 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  brethren  at  home.  You  are 
sore  of  a  warm  welcome  from  all  who  may  haye  the  privilege  of 
meeting  yon  on  the  occasion  proposed. 
Believe  us  to  be 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  L.  HutohinBi 
Chables  C.  Gbaftok, 
Fbbcy  Bbownb. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  te 
which  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
was  held  in  October,  and,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Brooks,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his 
ecclesiastical  obligations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy 
his  longings  to  be  with  his  friends  in  the  place  he  had  not 
ceased  to  love.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper  he  indulges, 
as  he  often  did,  in  his  expression  of  devotion  to  &e  cily 
which  was  so  much  to  him,  —  "Why  did  I  ever  leave  Phila- 
delphia!" But  these  words,  so  easily  understood  by  his 
friends,  must  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that  he  regretted 
the  change.  It  was  rather  a  s^h  from  a  man  who  was  bear- 
ing the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  he  thought  of  the 
moment  when,  in  his  earlier  years,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  of  life,  Philadelphia  had  given  him  his  great 
opportunity,  and  revealed  to  him  the  joy  of  pure  living,  as 
he  had  not  dreamed  of  it  before.  Nothing  could  quite  com- 
pensate to  him  for  the  loss  of  that  glory  of  his  youth.  As 
honors  and  renown  increased,  he  was  trying  to  disown  the 
conviction  that  there  had  passed  away  a  joy  and  beauty  from 
the  earth.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  tiJk  of  Philadelphia  as  if 
the  glory  and  beauty  would  have  remained  if  he  had  never 
left  there. 

When  the  Greneral  Convention  was  over  he  was  ready  at 
last  to  resume  his  work  as  a  parish  minister.  He  had  formed 
*  great  resolution  to  give  himself  henceforth  more  exclusively 
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to  the  duties  of  his  pariah,  and  as  far  as  possible  deny  him- 
self to  outside  calls  on  his  time  and  str^igth.  How  the  reso« 
Intion  was  kept  will  appear.  There  were  some  things  quite 
beyond  his  oontroL  He  took  up,  of  course,  his  new  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  chaplains  at  Harvard,  going  to  Cam- 
bridge in  Noyember  to  conduct  morning  prayers.  There 
came  to  him,  while  in  Philadelphia,  a  call  horn  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  to  make  an  address  on  the  18th  of  November, 
when  it  was  proposed  in  New  York  to  commemorate  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther.  He 
struggled  hard  between  his  new  resolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  his  desire  to  speak  his  mind  regarding  the 
great  reformer;  — 

PHiLAiyxLPHZA,  October  IS,  1888. 
Dear  Abthub,  —  I  have  your  telegram  and  shall  look  for 
your  letter  in  Boston,  whither  I  go  to-night.     The  Evangelical 
Alliance  are  very  good,  bat  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  for 

1.  I  am  no  man  for  such  occasions. 

2.  I  think  there  is  something  of  the  kind  in  Boston. 

3.  I  musty  MUST,  MUST  begin  to  stay  at  home  and  do  my 
work ! 

Convention  is  flat,  stale,  and  onprofitable.     People  are  jolly. 

Fbiiju>B£Phia,  Ootober  15, 1888. 
Dear  Abthub,  — I  have  just  got  back  from  Boston,  and  find 
your  note  about  the  Lather  occasion  waiting  for  me  here.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  ever  since  I  received  yoor  telegram  on 
Saturday,  and  have  wanted  exceedingly  to  do  it,  bat  this  momii^ 
I  have  felt  compelled  to  telegraph  you  that  I  must  not  think  of 
it.  If  there  were  six  months  in  which  to  get  ready  for  what 
woold  be  to  me  a  most  anfamiliar  duty,  I  woold  try  with  trem- 
bling. But  in  a  month  all  crowded  full  as  this  next  month  is 
to  be,  I  do  not  dare  to  do  it,  in  justice  to  those  who  have  asked 
me,  or  to  Dr.  Lather.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  most  sjden- 
did  opportonity  to  say  things  that  we  want  said.  It  cannot  be 
made  a  small  or  party  celebration.  It  must  open  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  human  kind.  But  all  that  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  that  the  Oration  of  the  occasion  should  be  no 
crude  and  hurried  thing,  but  something  well  matared  and  thor- 
ough. I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  could  not  do  it  in  any 
length  of  time.     I  am  sore  I  could  not  do  it  in  three  boi^  weeks. 
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I  hope  somebod J  may  be  found  who  will  be  able,  by  hayiiig 
more  leisure  or  by  having  preparation  already  made,  to  undertalce 
it,  for  I  shonld  think,  as  you  do,  that  one  great  Oration  would 
be  far  better  than  a  number  of  addresses.  I  hope  the  new  ar- 
rangement wiU  not  have  to  be  adopted.  So  I  must  not  accept 
what  I  hope  will  not  be  proposed.  Bat  all  I  can  say  is  I  am  so 
mnch  interested  in  the  subjecti  and  so  sensible  of  the  honor  which 
the  Alliance  has  done  me  in  asking  me  to  come,  that  I  will  do 
anything  I  possibly  can.  I  am  sore  yon  will  let  the  committee 
know  that  I  do  not  slight  their  invitation,  nor  decline  it  without 
careful  consideration. 

But  the  call  was  one  which  he  found  he  oould  not  refuse. 
His  soul  was  full  of  the  significance  of  all  that  Lather  meant 
to  the  modem  worid.  The  days  he  had  spent  in  Germany 
wandering  in  the  Luther  land  were  still  living  in  his  memory 
and  were  charged  with  inspiration. 

I  made  a  delightful  journey  [so  he  had  written  to  one  of  his 
friends]  down  through  the  Luther  land,  stopping  at  every  place 
I  could  find  which  had  anything  to  do  with  him,  —  a  new  great 
big  German  ^'Life  of  Luther  "  in  my  trunk,  which  I  spelled  out 
of  evenings. 

He  had  watched  the  proceedings  among  the  Germans  pre- 
paratory to  an  adequate  celebration  of  the  greatest  German 
man.  To  no  address  did  he  ever  give  himself  with  more 
glowing  enthusiasm,  for  with  it  was  combined  a  true  historic 
insight  into  Luther's  work.  The  glory  of  his  eloquence  was 
at  the  highest  as  he  spoke;  he  was  uttering  his  strongest 
convictions:  — 

It  is  the  personality  of  Luther  which  holds  the  secret  of  his 
power.  .  •  .  We  are  to  think  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his- 
tory. .  .  .  Lideed,  the  name  and  fame  of  Luther  coming  down 
thiiNi^  history  under  God's  safe-conduct  has  been  full  of  almost 
the  same  vitality,  and  has  been  attended  by  almost  the  same  ad- 
miration and  abuse  as  was  the  figure  of  Luther  in  that  famous 
journey  which  took  him  in  his  rude  Saxon  wagon  from  Witten- 
berg to  Worms  when  he  went  up  to  the  Diet;  and  at  Leipzig, 
Nttmberg,  Weimar,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Frankfort,  the  shouts  of  his 
friends  and  the  curses  of  his  enemies  showed  tiiat  no  man  in  Ger- 
many was  loved  or  hated  as  he  was. 
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Tbe  force  of  Luther  mm  disdnctiyely  a  rdigknis  f(»oe. 
These  words  of  Phillipe  Brooks  about  the  man  whom  he  was 
praising  describe  his  own  experience  and  remind  us  of  his 
own  career:  — 

There  are  two  sentences  oat  of  two  parables  of  Jesus  which  de- 
scribe indeed  the  two  components  of  the  strongest  strength  of  all 
religious  men.  One  is  this,  from  the  parable  of  the  vineyard: 
^When  the  time  of  fruit  grew  near,  the  lord  of  the  yineyard  sent 
his  servants  to  the  husbandmen  that  they  might  receive  the  fruit 
of  the  vineyard ;  "  and  the  other  is  the  cry  of  the  returning  prod- 
igal: ^'I  will  arise  and  go  to  ray  father.^  Put  these  two  to- 
gether into  any  deep  and  lofty  soul  (you  cannot  put  them  into 
any  other)  and  what  a  strength  you  have!  The  consciousness  of 
being  sent  from  God  with  a  mission  for  which  the  time  is  ripe, 
and  the  consciousness  of  eager  return  to  God,  of  the  great  human 
struggle  after  Him,  possessing  a  nature  which  cannot  live  without 
Him,  —  the  imperious  commission  from  above  and  the  tumultuous 
experience  within,  —  these  two,  not  inconsist^it  with  each  other, 
have  met  in  all  the  great  Christian  workers  and  reformers  irho 
have  moved  and  changed  the  world.  These  two  lived  together 
in  the  whole  life  of  Luther.  The  one  spoke  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  at  Worms.  The  other  wrestled  unseen  in  the 
agonies  of  the  cloister  cell  at  Erfurt. 

To  Phillips  Brooks,  Luther  appeared  as  the  exponent  of 
religion,  pure  and  simple,  rather  than  the  theologian.  He 
boldly  declared  Luther  a  mystic  and  the  highest  representa- 
tive of  mysticism  for  all  time.  Li  view  of  this  aspect  of  the 
man,  he  placed  him  above  Calvin  the  theologian,  or  Zwingle 
the  politician,  or  the  English  ecclesiastics.  But  conjoined 
with  the  mysticism  was  morality:  ^He  was  the  moralist  and 
the  mystic."  And  again,  as  he  expounds  these  two  charac- 
teristics of  Luther,  we  are  thinking  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

These  are  the  universal  human  elements  of  religious  strength 
and  character.  The  theologian  may  be  far  separated  from  homan- 
ity,  the  mere  arranger  of  abstract  ideas.  The  ecclesiastic  may  be 
quite  unhuman,  too,  the  manager  ci  intricate  machineries.  But 
Uie  man  who  is  truly  moralist  and  mystic  must  be  full  of  a  gen- 
uine humanity.  He  is  the  prophet  uid  the  priest  at  once.  £b 
brings  the  eternal  Word  of  God  to  man,  and  he  utters  the  universal 
cry  of  man  to  God.     Nothing  that  is  human  can  be  strange  to 
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hiniy  and  so  nothing  that  is  human  can  count  him  really  strange  to 
it.  Dayidy  Isaiah,  John  the  Baptist,  Paol  —  nay,  let  us  speak 
the  highest  name,  Jesos,  the  Q^t  Himself  —  these  elements 
were  in  them  aU.  Grace  and  troth,  faith  and  conscience,  met 
in  them  and  made  their  power.  These  elements  onited  in  oor 
Latlier,  and  so  it  was,  as  the  result  of  them,  that  he  inspired  hu- 
manity and  moTed  the  souls  of  men  and  nations  as  the  tide  moves 
the  wares. 

The  following  passage  shows  that  Phillips  Brooks  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  Luther's  principle  of  Justification  by 
Faith.     He  saw  beneath  the  letter  its  correlated  trutiia:  — 

The  mystic  took  a  stiU  deeper  tone.  To  him  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  man  bargaining  with  God  was  an  abomination.  God  and 
the  soul  are  infinitely  near  to  each  other.  God  is  in  the  soul* 
The  soul  also  is  in  God.  In  a  great  free  confidence,  in  perfect 
trust,  in  the  realization  of  how  it  belongs  to  Him,  in  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  His  love,  the  soul  takes  God's  mercy  and  God's 
goodness  into  itself  in  virtue  of  its  very  belonging  to  Him.  Not 
by  a  bargain,  as  when  you  buy  your  goods  across  the  counter,  but 
by  an  openness  and  willingness  which  realizes  the  oneness  of  your 
life  with  God's,  as  when  the  bay  opens  its  bosom  to  the  inflow  of 
the  sea,  so  does  your  soul  receive  the  grace  of  God.  However  he 
may  have  stated  it  in  the  old  familiar  forms  of  bargain,  this  was 
Luther's  real  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  It  was  mystic, 
not  dogmatic.  It  was  of  the  soul  and  the  experience,  not  of 
the  reason.  Faith  was  not  an  act,  but  a  being,  —  not  what  you 
did,  but  what  you  were.  The  whole  truth  of  the  immanence  of 
God  and  of  the  essential  belonging  of  the  human  life  to  the  divine: 
the  whole  truth  that  God  is  a  power  in  man  and  not  simply  a 
power  over  man,  building  him  as  a  man  builds  a  house,  guiding 
him  as  a  man  steers  a  ship,  —  this  whole  truth,  in  which  lies  the 
seed  of  all  humanity,  all  progress,  all  great  human  hope,  lay  in 
the  truth  that  justification  was  by  faith  and  not  by  works.  No 
wonder  that  Luther  loved  it.  No  wonder  that  he  thought  it 
critical.  No  wcmder  that  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  hesitating  at 
Augsburg,  ^Take  care  that  you  give  not  up  justification  by  faith. 
That  is  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  which  is  to  crush  the 
serpent's  head." 

He  takes  up  the  question  whether  Protestantism  has  been 
a  failure.  If  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  power  aspiring  to 
take  the  place  of  Borne,  and  to  goYem  mankind  after  the 
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same  foshion,  or  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  qrstem  of  fixed  doc- 
trines, claiming  infallibilily,  and  refusing  all  prospect  of 
development,  seeking  to  bold  men  together  by  loyalty  to 
Confessions  of  Faith,  or  in  submission  to  some  central  eccle- 
siastical authority,  then  it  has  failed  as  it  oug^t  to  have 
failed. 

Bat  there  is  more  to  say  than  that.  These  centuries  of  Anglo* 
Saxon  life  made  by  the  ideas  of  Luther  answer  the  question. 
The  Protestantism  of  Milton  and  of  Goethe,  of  Howard  and  of 
Francke,  of  Newton  and  of  Leibnitz,  of  Banyan  and  of  Butler, 
of  Wordsworth  and  of  Tennyson,  of  Wesley  and  of  Channing,  of 
Schleiermacher  and  of  Maurice,  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln, 
is  no  failure.  We  may  well  dismiss  the  foolish  question,  and 
with  new  pride  and  resolve  brighten  afresh  the  great  name  of 
Protestant  upon  our  foreheads. 

Have  we  not  seen  to-day  something  of  what  Protestantism 
really  is,  —  the  Protestantism  which  cannot  fail  ?  Full  of  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  spirit  of  holiness  there  stands  Luther,  — 
moralist  and  mystic.  Ckmscience  and  faith  are  not  in  conflict, 
but  in  lofty  unison  in  him.  Through  him,  because  he  was  that, 
God's  waiting  light  and  power  stream  into  the  world,  and  the  old 
lies  wither  and  hmnanity  springs  upon  its  feet.  Ah,  there  is  no 
failure  there  I  There  cannot  be.  The  time  will  come  —  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  —  when  a  new  Luther  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  great  step  that  humanity  must  take,  but  that  next  step  is 
possible  mainly  because  of  what  the  Monk  of  Wittenberg  was  and 
did  four  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  failure  there.  Only 
one  strain  in  the  music  of  the  eternal  success,  —  &ding  away  but 
to  give  space  for  a  new  and  higher  strain. 

The  address  on  Luther  must  take  rank  with  his  best  pro- 
ductions, such  as  his  tribute  to  Lincoln.  He  could  not  have 
spoken  with  such  wisdom,  devotion,  and  insight  if  he  had 
not  freely  absorbed  what  was  great  in  Luther.  But  what  is 
now  most  striking,  as  one  reads  this  beautiful,  glowing 
oration,  is  that  men  were  even  then  speaking  of  Phillips 
Brooks  in  terms  similar  to  those  he  was  applying  to  Martin 
Luther:  — 

Some  men  are  events.  It  is  not  what  they  say  or  what  they 
do,  but  what  they  are,  that  moves  the  world.  I^ither  declared 
great  truths;  he  did  great  deeds;  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  sense 
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in  whieh  his  words  and  deeds  are  yalnable  only  as  they  showed 
him,  as  they  made  manifest  a  son  of  God  living  a  strong,  braTe, 
clear-sighted  human  life.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  spoken  of  him 
so  far,  feeling  his  presence  still  through  the  deep  atmosphere  of 
these  fonr  hundred  years.  It  is  not  oertainly  as  the  founder  of 
any  sect;  more,  but  not  most,  it  is  as  the  preacher  of  certain 
truths;  but  most  of  all  it  is  as  uttering  in  his  very  being  a  reas- 
sertion  of  the  divine  idea  of  humanity,  that  he  comes  with  this 
wonderfully  fresh  vitality  into  our  modem  da3rs. 

The  address  as  written  or  as  published  is  not  quite  what  it 
was  in  the  delivery.  He  dwelt  at  lengA  on  the  drama  of 
Luther's  life,  and  portrayed  vividly  its  striking  scenes. 

I  heard  his  Luther  speech  in  New  York  [writes  Bishop  Lawrence], 
and  then  he  did  what  I  never  knew  him  to  do  at  any  other  time. 
He  had  a  great  audience  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  it  was  a 
great  occasion.  He  felt  it*  He  read  from  his  manuscript,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  burning  of  the  Pope's  Bull  he  left  his  man- 
uscript, stepped  to  the  side  of  the  desk,  then  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  launched  forth  on  a  most  eloquent  and  impassioned 
description  of  the  scene.  He  then  returned  to  the  desk  and  con- 
tinued to  read  from  the  manuscript.  My  impression  was  that  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  depicted  it  in  extemporized  lan- 
guage, or  expanded  what  the  manuscript  contained. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  appeared  the  third  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons, published  simultaneously  in  England  and  America, 
with  the  title,  ^^ Sermons  preached  in  English  Churches." 
As  he  put  the  sermons  in  order  for  printing,  he  had  in  view 
the  reception  given  him  by  the  English  people,  dedicating 
the  volume  ^^To  many  friends  in  England  in  remembrance 
of  their  cordial  welcome."  The  circumstance  of  the  sermons 
having  been  preached  in  England  is  the  bond  of  unity  in 
the  volume  rather  than  their  careful  selection  out  of  a  large 
number  with  reference  to  some  special  purpose  of  his  own. 
While  in  India  he  had  written  to  his  brother  in  Boston :  — 

There  is  something  which  I  wish  you  would  do  some  time, 
when  it  is  not  much  bother.  When  I  left  I  took  some  sermons 
with  me  in  a  great  hurry.  I  did  not  make  a  very  good  selection, 
and  do  not  like  what  I  have  brought ;  when  I  get  to  England  I 
may  preach  some  more.  Would  it  be  much  trouble  for  yon  to 
go  some  afternoon  into  my  study,  and  look  in  the  back  of  my 
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writing-table  and  find  six  or  eight  sermonB,  anumg  the  later  onesy 
which  you  think  would  do^  and  send  them  to  me  at  Baring's, 
only  marking  them  not  to  be  forwarded,  but  kept  for  me  there? 
You  will  know  about  the  ones  to  send.  There  is  one  about 
Gamaliel,  which  I  remember. 

But  the  character  of  the  sermons  is  of  the  same  purport  as 
in  his  other  Yokimes.  He  never  wrote  a  sermon  Tagoely, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  writing  one.  Indeed,  he  could  not  write 
one  unless  he  were  moved  by  some  motive.  Very  often  a 
special  controversial  aim  is  buried  beneath  a  form  whidi 
seems  ad^ted  to  general  circumstances,  and  we  can  still  feel 
the  force  of  his  moral  indignation  as  we  recall  the  moment 
in  which  the  sermon  had  its  birth.  Such,  for  example,  are 
at  least  two  of  thoae  included  in  the  ^^  Sermons  preached  in 
English  Churches."  One  of  them  is  called  the  ^Mind's  Love 
for  Grod,"  from  the  words  of  Christ  where  He  enjoins  the 
love  of  God  not  only  with  the  heart  but  with  the  intellect. 
^^Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  .  •  .  thy  mind." 
Li  this  sermon  we  have  vigorous  protest  against  the  tendency 
he  had  so  often  encountered,  in  the  church  and  outside  of 
it,  to  depreciate  the  intellect  in  matters  of  religi(m.  No* 
thing  more  excited  his  intellectual  contempt  than  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  spurious  intellectualism,  held  up  the  intellectual  formulas 
of  other  ages  as  final  and  authoritative,  yet  refused  to  allow 
to  the  present  age  the  right  to  examine  those  formulas,  or 
even  to  attempt  to  restate  them  in  the  language  of  the  mod- 
em world,  as  though  the  mere  action  of  the  modem  intelleot 
were,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  either  ineffective  or  else  de- 
structive and  dangerous.  Li  this  sermon  he  passes  in  review 
the  different  religious  attitudes, — those  who  ding  to  the 
Bible  with  the  affection  of  the  heart,  but  refuse  to  it  the 
love  of  the  intellect,  declining  to  consider  any  questions  as 
to  where  it  came  from,  or  from  what  parts  it  is  made  up, 
how  its  parts  belong  together,  and  the  nature  of  its  authoriij. 
He  alludes  to  those  who  repel  all  questions  about  the  na- 
ture of  Gt>d,  crying  out,  ^^  You  must  not  try  to  understand^ 
yoa  must  only  listen,  worship,  and  obey;"  or  those  who. 
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when  the  inoamation  of  Christ  is  mentioiied,  and  the  qiies« 
tion  is  raised  amoDg  other  questions,  of  the  way  the  sonship 
of  Christ  is  reUted  to  the  sonship  of  all  otlier  men  in  GK>d 
say  in  rebuke,  **Ton  must  not  ask;  Christ  is  above  aU  ques- 
tions/' Or  again,  when  one  would  learn  of  the  saint  at 
Christ's  sacrament,  what  that  dear  and  lofty  rite  means  to 
him,  must  he  be  told,  ^^You  must  not  ratjonaliite.  It  is  a 
mystery;  the  reason  has  no  function  here." 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  he  is  not  disparaging  ^^in  the 
least  degree  the  noble  power  of  unreasoning  love."  But 
what  he  pleads  for  is  the  possibility  of  a  deeper,  fuller  love, 
the  love  of  the  reason  and  the  imderstanding  as  well;  for  the 
deeper  the  knowledge  the  greater  the  possibility  of  love. 
What  most  arouses  his  indignation  is 

not  the  devoat  Christians  who  take  this  ground  of  refosing  a  plaoe 
to  the  mind  in  religion,  bat  a  curious  way  of  talking  which  seems 
to  me  to  have  grown  strangely  eomsMHi  of  \bX%  among  the  men 
who  disbelieve  in  Christianity.  It  is  patroniziDg  and  quietly  in-* 
salting;  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  Christian's  faith  has  no 
real  reason  at  its  heart,  nor  any  trustworthy  grounds  for  thinking 
itself  true.  At  the  same  time,  it  grants  that  there  is  a  certain 
weak  side  of  human  nature  where  the  reason  does  not  work,  where 
everything  depends  on  sentiment  and  feeling,  where  not  what  is 
true,  but  what  is  beautiful  and  comforting  and  reas9uripg  is  the 
soul's  demand ;  and  that  side  of  the  nature  it  gives  over  to  re^ 
ligion.  Because  that  side  of  the  nature  is  the  most  prominent 
part,  and  indeed  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  weaker  kinds 
of  men  and  women,  it  accepts  the  necessity  of  religion  for  these 
weak  people,  and  does  not  desire  its  inmiediate  extinction;  only 
it  must  not  pretend  to  be  a  reasonable  thing.  Theology  must  not 
call  itself  a  science,  and  Faith  must  know  it  is  a  dream. 

Against  this  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  exaggerated* 
IMTOvoking  sentimentalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  pro- 
tests in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  historical  Christianity:  — 

Think  of  David  and  his  cry,  ^^Thy  testimonies  are  wonder- 
ful. I  have  more  understanding  than  my  teachers,  for  thy  testi- 
monies are  my  study."  Thii^  of  Paid,  '^O  the  depth  of  tSie 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Gk>d."  Think  of 
Augustine,   Luther,   Calvin,  Milton,   Edwards,   and  a  hundred 
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more,  the  men  whose  minds  haye  lonnd  iheir  loftiest  inspiration 
in  religion,  how  thej  woold  have  reeeived  this  quiet  and  contemp- 
toons  relegation  of  the  most  stnpendoos  subject  of  hnman  thought 
to  the  region  of  silly  sentiment.  Thej  were  men  who  loved  the 
Lord  their  God  with  all  iheir  minds.  The  noble  relation  of  their 
intellects  to  Him  was  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  their  lives. 

Another  sermon  in  this  volume  which  deserves  mention  is 
called  ^^Gramaliel,"  from  the  text,  ^*  (Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  had  in  repatation  among  aU  the  people  "  (Acts  ▼. 
84).  To  this  sermon  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Brooks  attached 
importance,  for  it  was  the  only  one  he  specified  when  asking 
for  sermons  to  be  sent  to  him.  It  is  a  plea  for  absolute  free* 
dom  in  the  search  for  truth,  resting  on  faith  in  Grod  as  the 
final  saf^^uard  of  the  truth,  —  ^^If  this  work  be  of  men,  it 
will  come  to  naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 

Every  great  teacher,  every  great  scholar,  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  m3r8tery  and  of  the  mightiness  of  truth,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  see  truth  linger  and  hesitate  and  seem 
to  be  retarded,  and  even  seem  to  be  turned  back,  and  yet  to  keep 
a  clear  assurance  that  Truth  must  come  right  in  the  end  and  that 
the  only  way  to  help  her  is  to  keep  her  free,  so  that  she  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  help  herself.  •  •  •  The  scholar  of  truth  must  trust 
truth.  .  •  •  The  student  must  claim  for  himself  and  for  all 
men,  liberty.  ...  If  you  limit  the  search  for  truth  and  forbid 
men  anywhere,  in  any  way,  to  seek  knowledge,  you  paralyze  the 
vital  force  of  truth  itself.  That  is  what  makes  bigo^  so  disas- 
trous to  the  bigot. 

The  sermon  on  Gtunaliel  is  personal,  as  when  it  describes  the 
ideal  of  a  great  teacher  such  as  Phillips  Brooks  would  fain  have 
been.  He  took  Gbunaliel  to  be  the  type  of  such  a  teacher, 
broad-minded,  inculcating  earnestly  his  own  views  of  truth, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  truth  is  larger  than  his  view, 
—  one  of  those  men  who  give  others  the  chance  to  make  his- 
tory, while  they  relegate  themselves  to  obscurity.  ^^  There 
are  few  things  finer  than  to  see  the  reverence  and  gratitude 
with  which  the  best  ixien  of  active  life  look  back  to  the  quiet 
teachers  who  furnished  them  with  the  materials  of  living." 
With  such  an  ideal  of  teaching,  he  contrasts  the 
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men  who  are  set  apon  makiiig  all  tlie  world  liye  in  iheir  own 
wajy  who  have  no  real  f aiih  in  God,  and  therefore  no  real  £aith 
in  men.  Hnman  force  and  goodnesB  teem  to  them  to  be  not 
vital  growths  with  real  life  in  them,  bat  skilfully  arranged  de- 
vices  all  artificially  planned  and  pinned  together,  when,  if  you 
altered  the  place  of  any  single  pin,  the  whole  most  fall.  Such 
men  most  blight  the  possibilities  of  any  commnnity  they  live  in. 
.  .  .  With  God  are  the  final  issaes  and  destinies  of  tilings. 
Work  as  man  will,  he  cannot  make  a  plan  saoceed  which  Qod 
disowns;  work  as  man  will,  he  cannot  make  a  plan  fail  which 
God  approves.  .  .  .  These  words  o(  Gramaliel  are  the  words  of 
all  really  progressive  spirits.  They  were  the  words  of  Martin 
Lather,  who  opened  Earope  and  made  the  best  of  modem  histoty 
a  possibility.   .   •   . 

Lather  worked;  Gamaliel  worked.  To  hold  yoor  trath,  to 
believe  it  with  all  yoor  heart,  to  woric  with  all  yoor  might,  first 
to  make  it  real  to  yoarself  and  then  to  show  its  precioasness  to 
other  men,  and  then  —  not  till  then,  bat  then  —  to  leave  the  qaes- 
tions  of  when  and  how  and  by  whom  it  shall  prevail  to  God ;  that 
is  the  trae  life  of  the  believer.  There  is  no  feeble  unconcern 
and  indiscriminateness  there,  and  neither  is  there  any  excited 
hatred  of  the  creed,  the  doctrine,  or  the  Choreh,  which  yoa  feel 
wholly  wrong.  Yoa  have  not  fled  oat  of  the  famace  of  bigotry 
to  freeze  on  the  open  and  desolate  plains  of  indifference.  Yoa 
believe  and  yet  yoa  have  no  wish  to  perseeate. 

All  this  oame  straight  from  the  heart  and  head  of  the 
preacher.  He  had  spoken  the  word  ^^perseoute,"  which 
seemed  almost  out  of  place  in  ^this  enlightened  tolerant 
age."  But  there  were  ominous  signs  in  the  body  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  preacher  was  forecasting  the  future.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
boasted  freedom,  has  seen  more  attempts  at  religious  ostra- 
cism, and  caused  more  suffering  for  the  sake  of  religious 
beliefs,  than  has  been  known  for  two  hundred  years.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  for  an  analogous 
moment  in  human  history  since  the  great  Beformation.  Li 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Mr.  Mill  foresaw  the 
danger  and  made  his  plea  for  Liberty.  Phillips  Brooks,  in 
this  sermon,  is  occupied  with  the  thought  which  he  will  later 
elaborate  in  his  book  on  Tolerance.  Now  he  dosed  his  ser- 
mon with  a  great  appeal,  invoking  the  time  when  eyery 
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^^form  of  terrorism  shall  hare  passed  away,  when  we  shall 
frankly  own  that  there  is  noiiiing  for  which  Grod  in  any 
world  will  punish  any  of  his  children  except  sin." 

This  sermon  on  Gamaliel  was  in  every  sense  a  sermon  for 
the  times.  He  preached  it  in  the  Temple  Church  in  Londcm, 
rich  with  historical  assooiaticmsy  its  audience  mostly  made  up 
of  maif  lawyers  in  large  numbers  among  them,  and  the  most 
cultivated  people  of  England.  He  was  standing  in  Hooker's 
place,  and  his  utterance  wa3  worthy  of  Hooker,  and  such  as 
he  would  have  welcomed.  The  sermon  left  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  is  still  recalled  as  great.  One  who  listened  to 
him  wrote  him  such  a  letter  as  he  was  wont  to  receive,  but 
he  was  touched  and  pleased.  The  letter  conveyed  also  a 
request  that  a  sermon  which  had  produced  such  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  should  be  printed. 

If  I  had  obeyed  my  uapolse  last  Sunday  I  should  have  written 
you  after  the  service  to  teU  you  how  deeply  your  words  sank  into 
my  heart,  and,  may  I  say  it,  with  what  pride  I  saw  yon  in  the 
old  Temple^  and  knew  that  more  noble  words  of  truth  had  never 
resounded  through  its  historic  walls. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  volume  of  sermons  was  fol- 
lowed, as  previous  volumes  had  been,  by  letters  expressive 
of  admiration  and  gratitude.  But  no  letters  more  beautiful 
<Hr  genuine  ever  came  to  him  than  those  from  his  English 
friends. 

Your  visit  to  us  this  summer  [writes  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England]  has  left  a  mark,  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
which,  by  God's  help,  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  Church 
which  welcomed  you  and  delighted  to  listen  to  you.  And  we, 
who  have  to  preach  and  teach,  feel  that  a  prophet  has  been  among 
us,  and  a  new  stimulus  given  to  us,  for  which  we  are  heartily 
grateful  and  solemnly  respcmsible.  My  gratitude  [another  writer 
says]  has  grown  and  deepened,  and  now  cannot  find  the  proper 
and  suitable  words  in  which  to  express  itself.  I  can  assure  you 
[writes  a  member  of  the  l^;al  profession  who  heard  him  in  the 
Temple  Chorch]  I  will  never  forget  the  lessons  of  charity  you 
urged  upon  us.  The  older  I  get,  and  the  more  of  the  world  I 
see,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  if  Christianity  is  to  lay  hold 
on  the  higher  order  of  intellects,  it  must  be  by  such  noble, 
broad,  elevating  preaching  as  yours. 
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The  notices  of  the  book  in  the  papers  ehowed  that  the 
English  people  still  had  their  prejudices  against  transatlantic 
eloquence  to  overcome.  But  Mr.  Brooks  was  decdared  to  be 
an  exception.  **The  quality  whieh  will  fiMt  strike  the 
reader  of  these  sermons,"  says  one  of  these  book  reviews, 
^^is  their  thoroughly  English  and  Anglican  tone."  It  wa3 
remarked  by  other  critics  that  the  sermons  in  reading  did 
not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  the  impressive  manner  of  the 
preacher. 

On  every  page  we  eome  aoroes  sentenoes  whieh  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  detached  quotation,  and  they  are  of  a  quality 
which  will  stand  examination  and  provoke  thought;  indeed,  pas« 
sages  of  this  kind  are  so  frequent  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
select  quotations  in  illustration. 

Among  the  sermons  noted  as  most  remarkable  ^for  fresh- 
ness and  originality,"  or  ^  as  masterpieces  of  profound  thought 
conjoined  with  eloquence  of  expression,"  are  the  one  preached 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  headed  ^^  Man's  W<mder  and  Ood's 
Knowledge,"  and  another  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the 
^^Christian  City."  Almost  every  one  of  the  sermons  receives 
some  special  mention  as  finer  than  any  other.  One  of  these 
notices  is  here  given:  — 

We  are  disposed  to  assign  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  rank  of  the  first 
preacher  of  the  day.  Or,  if  that  be  too  strong  a  statement,  we 
shall  mend  it  by  saying  that  his  printed  sermons  are  the  best 
we  have  read.  They  are,  without  exception,  great  sermons.  Of 
the  fourteen  sermons  in  this  volume,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
great  in  all  respects.  Grreat  in  the  gravity  of  their  solemn  elo- 
qaence,  great  in  the  felicity  with  which  WOTd  is  fitted  to  thought, 
and  perfect  simple  expression  is  given  to  deep  and  profomid 
thought,  great  also  in  the  insight  into  character,  motive,  and 
action,  and  specially  great  in  the  act  which  poses  thought,  speech, 
emotion,  into  one  organic  whole.  Each  sermon  stands  out  clear 
and  vivid  before  us,  perfect  in  the  one  simple  impression  it  makes 
on  our  mind.  It  is  only  as  we  proceed  to  analysis  that  we  dis- 
cover how  much  complexity  and  variety  have  gone  to  make  the 
unity  whieh  is  perfect  as  the  unity  of  a  true  or  of  a  living  organ- 
ism. There  is  boundless  variety,  manifoldness  of  many  sorts, 
but  all  held  together  by  a  principle  of  life  from  within,  and  not 
of  outward  constraint,  as  staves  are  held  together  by  means  of 
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hoops  in  Older  to  make  a  barrel.     Let  our  readers  get  these 
sermons. 

Some  of  ihe  letters  oi  Phillips  Brooks  are  here  given, 
which  ooYer  these  diree  months  after  his  return. 

288  ChABMnmas  Stbbxt,  Bostok,  September  24, 1888. 

Dear  old  Coopkb,  — I  'ye  got  home!  A  thousand  thanks  for 
your  greeting!  I 'm  coming  to  your  house !  Tuesday  afternoon ! 
October  .2d  I  We  had  a  quiet,  ha;p]pji  sunny  voyage  in  the  stead* 
iest  and  most  comfortable  ship  I  ever  sailed  in,  which,  however, 
does  not  trouble  herself  mudi  about  speed.  But  she  landed  us 
safe  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Custom  House  people  chalked 
my  old  shirts  and  trousers,  and  I  was  safe  in  my  big  bed  by 
eleven  o'clock. 

Yesterday  I  preached  the  gospel  again,  and  the  people,  I  am 
afraid,  wondered  whether  I  had  not  forgotten  how.  Lemuel 
Coffin  and  his  wife  graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence.   .  .   . 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  the  Ledyards.  They  were 
most  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  added  a  very  great  deal  to  the 
interest  of  my  voyage. 

Well,  well,  next  week  I  shall  see  you.  Look  for  me  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  and-  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  set 
eyes  on  your  dear  old  face  again. 

Yours  ever  and  ever,  P.  B. 

In  the  following  letter  Mr.  Cooper  acknowledges  a  present 

from  his  friend:  — 

2Q26  Spbuob  Stbbbt,  Pseladeuphul, 
St  Gay  FawkM  Day,  1888. 

Deab  good  PhiIiLIPS,  — Thanks,  heaps  upon  heaps  of  thanks, 
for  remembering  nuxh  an  old  fogy  upon  his  birthday!  Surely 
you  have  given  such  evidences  of  your  love  and  affection  that  this 
beautiful  etching  was  unnecessary;  but  as  you  have  sent  it  I 
have  given  it  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  my  study,  and  when- 
ever I  shall  look  at  it,  I  shall  be  reminded  of  your  generous  heart, 
and  of  the  many  years  we  have  known  each  other,  the  happiness 
we  have  experience,  and  never  a  ripple  of  discord  between  us. 
May  Qod  bless  you,  dear  old  fellow,  and  make  your  remaining 
years  the  best  and  happiest  of  your  Tviiole  life. 

As  for  me,  why,  when  the  seventieth  milestone  is  passed,  there 
can't  be  many  more  on  the  road.     Well,  it  does  n't  matter  mudi. 
I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  sure  He  will  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day.  .  .  • 
Yours  very  affectionately,  Coofeb. 
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In  this  letter  to  Bev.  W.  W.  Newton  of  Pittsfield  id  a 
reference  to  the  Inter-ecclesiastical  Church  Congress,  which 
Mr.  Newton  had  been  interested  in  organizing :  — 

Dear  Willis,  — I  cannot  bear  te  be  thought  guilty  of  '^the 
blank  silence  of  unconcern, "  and  so  I  must  write  and  tell  you 
that  I  hzve  your  Berkshire  Circular,  and  I  wish  nothing  but  good 
to  Had  Inter-ecelesiastical  Church  Congress.  But  I  am  of  no  use 
in  such  organized  movements,  nor  have  I  any  great  faith  in  them. 
I  think  that  the  more  freely  the  spirit  of  union  works  the  better, 
and  any  attempts  to  put  it  into  organic  shape,  or  even  to  give  it 
definition  and  expression,  only  do  harm. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  probably  am.  I  am  not  writing  in  any 
foolish  idea  of  dissuading  you,  nor  of  throwing  even  a  dipperful 
of  cold  water  on  the  scheme ;  only  to  say  why  I  myself  cannot 
take  part  in  it ;  and  you  will  understand  me,  and  if  you  don't 
we  '11  talk  it  out  the  next  time  you  get  down  your  feet  before  my 
fire.  Meanwhile  I  wish  all  good  to  eyerything  you  do,  and  I  am 
sure  of  the  fine  purpose  with  which  you  do  it. 

Your  old  friend,  Phillifs  Brooks. 

238  CiiABKirDOK  Stbbbt,  Boston,  November  19,  1888. 
Drab  Abthub,  —  I  am  truly  sony  that  there  is  a  hitch  about 
Peters's  acceptance  of  the  professorship.  I  should  be  glad  enough 
to  do  anything  I  can  to  make  it  possible.  As  to  the  money  trou- 
ble I  will  gladly  subscribe  $100  a  year  with  others  to  make  up 
$500  additional  salary.  He  certainly  ou|^t  not  to  have  to  de- 
pend  upon  the  precarious  chances  of  supply,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  could  have  considerable  income  from  that  source. 
Is  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund  possible  ?  I  see 
no  harm  in  sending  the  article  to  Bishop  Stevens.     They  might 

as  well  know  beforehand  what  the  general  drift  (^trend  "  as 

would  say)  of  his  instmction  is  to  be.  But  surely  Bishop  Stevens 
has  not  the  choice  or  rejection  in  his  own  hands.  My  only  ob- 
jection to  sending  the  Article  would  be  that  it  might  seem  to 
recognize  a  right  on  his  part  to  a  larger  share  in  the  selection  than 
belongs  to  each  of  the  other  overseers.  You  will 'know  best  about 
this.  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  man  may  not  slip  throu§^ 
our  fingers.  They  had  better  have  lived  in  huts  forever  and  had 
money  enough  to  pay  first-class  professors. 

288  Clabskdon  Stbbkt,  Boston,  November  27, 1888. 
Dear  Arthur,  —  Thank  you  for  your  note.     Ton  must  let 
me  contribute  this  check  to  the  Washburn  Book  fond,  in  which  I 
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am  yeiy  much  interested,  bat  of  whidi  I  nerer  happen  to  think 
joBt  at  the  right  moment  to  send  money.  I  rather  like  to  give 
the  Lather  money  in  memory  of  Washbam,  and  for  the  sending 
of  liberal  books  to  Episcopal  parsons.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  fitness  in  it  all  roand.  If  yoa  will  send  me  some  of  the  Cir- 
calarsy  I  '11  try  to  put  them  where  they  '11  do  the  most  good.  I 
have  heard  horn  the  Evangelical  Alliance  wanting  the  Lather 
Manoscript,  which  I  shall  send,  bat  I  sappose  it  will  do  to  let 
what  I  had  written  aboat  Lather's  life  stand  instead  of  the  epit- 
ome of  it,  which  I  tried  to  extemporize  on  that  tamaltaoos  even- 
ing. 

I  am  glad  yoa  liked  [Bev.  Endicott]  Peabody  and  his  plan  of  a 
school  at  Groton.  I  have  hopes  that  he  will  make  a  school  qoite 
as  good  as  St.  Paol'si  without  its  drawbacks. 

To  the  Bev.  6.  A.  Strong:  — 

288  Clabbmdon  Smsxr,  Bostok,  December  6, 1888. 
Drab  Gbobgb,  —  What  a  wretch  I  have  been  to  get  home 
here  and  go  to  work  and  think  a  thousand  times  of  you,  wander- 
ing about  in  those  delightful  places  and  never  once  send  a  word 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  having  such  a  splendid 
time.  Almost  three  months  now  since  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  that  we  were  not  to  meet  in  England,  and  turned  my  face 
homeward.  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  people  here  know  how 
restless  I  am,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  to  work  again.  But  in- 
deed it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  have  really  been  able  to  count 
myself  thoroughly  settled  in  the  old  life.  Just  after  I  got  home 
there  came  the  General  Convention,  which  was  weary  beyond  all 
description  so  far  as  its  public  business  was  concerned,  though 
there  were  many  pleasant  social  things  connected  with  it.  I  saw 
much  of  Bichards,  which,  of  course,  I  enjoyed  immensely.  You 
would  have  liked  to  be  at  the  breakfast  of  the  Alexandria  semi- 
nary men,  where  Potter  and  Charles  Bichards  and  Paddock  and 
I  represented  pretty  much  all  there  was  of  our  time.  Dr.  Pack- 
ard was  there.  Tben  we  all  went  up  to  Henry  Potter's  conse- 
cration, whidi  was  very  long  and  gorgeous,  and  by  and  by  the 
Prayer  Book  got  revised  and  the  dreary  convention  adjourned, 
and  we  all  came  home.  Sometimes  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  it  seems 
ridiculously  impossible  that  there  is  really  a  sermon  to  write  for 
next  Sunday,  or  that  Wednesday  evening  lectures  have  begun 
again.  London  and  Berlin  and  Delhi  seem  so  much  more  real 
than  Boston.  Oh,  I  envy  your  being  abroad,  and  I  pity  your 
coming  home! 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  ihe  project  to  translate  the 
^^Leotores  on  Preaching''  into  French.  In  the  correspond* 
ence  between  Mr.  Brooks  and  M.  Ny^iaard,  we  find  the 
translator  occasionally  puzzled  with  an  English  idiom.  Here 
is  <me  which  Mr.  Brooks  explains  :  — 

To  ^*shoot  without  a  rett "  means,  in  our  American  yemaealar, 
to  fire  a  gon  without  leaning  it  on  any  support,  with  only  the 
steadiness  of  the  hand  to  hold  it.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  by 
the  backwoodsman  to  describe  the  Bishop's  preaching  without 
amanascript.  ''To  shoot"  is  to  ftre  a  atm.  ^A  rest*'  is  a 
suppoHy  or  something  for  the  gun  to  rm  npen.  I  remember 
wondering,  when  you  first  told  me  of  your  intention  to  translate 
the  Book,  whether  this  particular  anecdote  might  not  give  yon 
trouble.  If  you  desire  to  consult  me  on  this  or  any  other  point, 
I  shall  be  yeiy  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  acommt  of  your  ''Caf^  de  temp^ 
ranee."  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  sooeess  and  usefulness. 
That  you  are  whoUy  right  in  opening  it  on  Sondays,  and  in  al- 
lowing the  use  of  cards,  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least. 

On  receiying  a  copy  of  the  translation,  Mr.  Brooks  wrote 
this  letter:  — 

288  Clabbhdon  Szrbbt,  Boston,  Deotmber  7, 1888. 

My  dbab  M.  Nybqaabd,  —  I  hare  just  receiyed  the  two  copies 
of  the  "Conferences  sor  laPrMication  "  which  yon  haye  kindly 
sent  me,  for  which  I  thank  you  yeiy  heartily.  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  yalue  yeiy  highly  the  care  and  thoaght  and 
labor  which  you  haye  so  generously  bestowed  iq>on  my  book.  I 
wish  the  book  to  which  yon  haye  giyen  so  much  time  were  wor- 
thier of  the  pains  which  you  haye  layished  on  it.  I  fear  there 
may  be  people  who  will  say,  "Materiam  soperabat  opus."  But, 
none  the  less,  I  thank  you,  and  if  any  help  or  encouragement 
shonld  come  to  any  preacher  in  your  ooontry  through  this  book, 
I  shall  feel  that  it  is  to  you  more  than  to  me  that  the  credit  will 
belong. 

It  is  yery  strange  to  read  one's  own  words  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  almost  as  if  one's  image  in  a  minor  took  a  yoice  and  spoke 
to  one.  The  words  are  familiar  and  yet  strange,  and  thoughts 
seem  sometimes  to  put  on  new  shades  of  meaning  along  with  their 
new  forms  of  expression.  I  haye  foond  myself  reading  my  own 
ho€k  qaite  through  with  the  attraction  of  the  new  interest  which 
it  gained  from  the  new  form.  I  haye  no  right  to  speak  about 
the  merit  of  yonr  work.    I  am  too  poor  a  French  scholar  to  make 
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mj  opinioii  of  any  value.  I  can  only  saj  that  I  have  found  it 
very  smooth  and  easy  reading.  I  do  not  doubt  that  critics  who 
are  competent  to  judge  will  find  abundant  reason  to  approve  and 
praise  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  translator  has  been  done. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  two  slight  inaccuracies  in  your 
Preface.  Although  I  believe  I  was  the  first,  I  have  not  been 
the  only  American  preacher  who  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Several  have  preached  there  since  my  first  ser- 
mon. And  I  did  preach  at  Windsor  Castle  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  invited. 

When  will  you  come  to  America  and  be  my  guest,  and  let  me 
thank  you  personally  for  what  you  have  done  ?  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve you  will  be  always  welcome.  With  the  assurance  of  my 
kind  regard,  believe  me  always, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Phillifs  Bbooks. 

Should  you  see  any  notices,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  my 
book,  pray  send  them  to  me. 

In  a  letter  to  Bev.  Dr.  W.  N.  McViokar,  he  speaks  of  the 
forty-eighth  birthday :  — 

December  17, 1888. 

Dear  William,  — It  was  delightfully  kind  of  you  and  your 
sister  to  remember  that  I  was  forty-eight  last  Thursday,  and  to 
send  me  this  delicious  little  token  of  your  good  wishes,  which  I 
received  to-day.  Your  kindness  and  the  beauty  of  your  little 
lamp  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  sadness  of  the  event.'  Tlie  day 
passed  calmly.  There  was  no  salute  upon  the  Common  nor  any 
special  form  of  prayer  put  forth  by  the  Bishop;  but  Jim  and 
Sallie  came  up  ^m  Salem  and  dined  with  me  at  my  brother's, 
and  we  made  believe  it  was  good  fun  to  be  forty-eight  years  old. 
Wait  till  you  try  it,  my  good  fellow,  and  see  how  you  like  it,  to 
have  your  golden  bowl  and  pitcher  in  this  dilapidated  condition. 

But  how  lovely  this  lamp  is.  I  long  to  have  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary come,  that  you  may  see  how  it  has  taken  its  place  at  once 
as  the  central  glory  of  my  house.  I  shall  smoke  myself  to  death 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  lighting  my  cigars.  But  lovelier  than 
all  its  loveliness  it  is  that  you  should  have  thought  how  old  I  was, 
and  should  have  cared  that  I  should  enter  on  a  new  stage  of  my 
inlgrimage  with  your  blessing. 

The  20th!  Already  we  are  getting  the  city  ready  for  you, 
and  you  don't  know  how  eagerly  we  shall  welcome  you.  You 
know  that  I  expect  you  both  to  preach  for  me  on  the  following 
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Sunday,  and  shall  not  take  No!  You  most  ask  Cooper  whether 
he  would  rather  take  the  afternoon  or  momii^,  and  joa  will  take 
the  other  certainly.     A  Merry  Christmas  to  yoa  all  I 

P.  B. 

To  Rev.  Mr.  Lefroy  of  Delhi:  — 

288  CuLBSHDOV  SiBaar,  Bosroir,  Deotmber  10, 1888. 

Dear  Mb.  Lefboy,  — Your  kind  note  has  lain  too  long  unan- 
swered. If  yon  knew  how  glad  I  was  to  get  it,  and  how  many 
times  I  have  meant  to  tell  yoa  so,  you  woold  forgive  me.  I  am 
at  work  again,  however,  and  quite  well,  and  every  day  I  see  your 
picture,  which  is  on  my  study  tahle,  and  think  of  your  work,  and 
it  makes  me  stronger  for  my  own.  Boston  is  not  as  had  as 
Delhi,  hut,  indeed,  it  is  heathen  enough;  and  though  I  am  im- 
mensely fond  of  it,  I  never  realized  till  I  got  home  this  time  how 
much  there  was  to  be  done  in  it  to  make  it  a  true  Christian  town. 
But  the  work  b  delightful  in  Delhi  or  in  Boston,  and  we  do  not 
work  alone. 

You  cannot  tell  how  constantly  I  go  over  all  the  days  of  last 
winter,  and  especially  the  happy  days  in  your  mission.  Only 
last  week  my  box  arrived  from  Calcutta,  and  I  saw  again  the 
queer  things  which  I  bought  in  those  hot  January  days  on  your 
veranda.  It  was  great  fun  to  look  than  over  and  think  how 
different  the  snowstorm  in  our  streets  was  from  the  sunlight  on 
your  field,  where  you  tried  to  drown  out  the  ants.  Tell  me,  are 
the  Maconachies  in  Delhi  still,  and  have  th^y  forgiven  the  wan- 
dering Yankees  who  came  and  turned  them  out  into  the  yard? 
Do  give  them  my  best  love.  How  I  should  like  to  get  idl  the 
old  company  together  to-nig^t  in  my  small  Rectory.  I  will  send 
you  a  picture  of  it,  so  that  you  may  all  know  where  to  come  when 
you  come  to  Boston.  I  will  send  you  my  church,  too ;  of  myself 
I  have  no  picture.  If  you  really  want  one  I  will  send  one,  if  I 
ever  submit  to  the  photographer  again. 

You  are  just  now  welcoming  your  friends  who  will  reinforce 
your  strength.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  new  life  which  will  fill 
your  house.  If  you  want  another,  send  for  me  and  I  will  come ! 
Meanwhile  I  ventured  the  other  day  to  give  a  note  to  you  to  an 
old  friend  and  college  classmate  of  mine.  Professor  Agassiz,  one 
of  our  first  naturalists. 

I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  from  yoa.  Bemember  me  most 
kindly  to  Mr.  Allnut  and  Mr.  Carlyon.  May  aU  best  blessings 
be  with  you  and  your  work. 

Your  friend, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 
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DMeiiilMr28,1888. 
Deab  John  and  HATnx,  — Just  as  I  came  home  from  Son- 
day  eyening  seryiee  here  arriyee  a  Sabbath-breaking  ez|«e8t  boy 
with  my  loyely  owl.  I  must  sit  down  at  once  and  thank  you  for 
him,  and  tell  you  how  deli^^tfolly  he  looks  in  his  new  home,  and 
how  he  seems  not  to  miss  Wiesbaden  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 
As  to  his  not  being  anything  bat  a  reproduction,  I  don't  belieye 
a  word  of  it.  He  is  an  original,  I  know !  If  he  could  speak, 
he  would  teU  how  Caius  Julius  Caasar  drank  Bhine  wine  out  oi 
him  in  the  Bello  GaUico;  and  he  surely  has  a  wisdom  in  his 
stocky  form  and  out  to  the  tips  of  his  two  head- wings  which  no- 
thing but  eighteen  hundred  yean  of  meditation  under  ground  oould 
give. 

Here  follow  a  few  extracts  from  the  note-book  kept  on  board 
ship,  as  he  was  retaining  to  America:  — 

One  feels  there  is  great  danger  in  the  present  attitude  of  mul* 
titudes  of  English  people  towards  Christianity,  accepting  it  with- 
out facing  its  problems,  as  the  religion  of  their  people,  dwelling 
on  its  beautiful  or  comfortable  features,  and  almost  ready  to 
resent  as  simply  disturbing  and  unnecessary  any  effort  to  make 
its  statements  more  reasonable.  Not  so  common  among  us.  It 
is  closely  mixed  up  with  the  loyalty  and  practicalness  and  insti- 
tntionalism  of  the  Englishman.     The  other  temper  also  there. 

You  ride  along  in  a  railroad  train  racing  with  another  which 
runs  parallel  to  yours,  — the  other  train  is  going  faster;  if  yon 
look  at  it  yon  seem  not  merely  to  be  going  slower,  but  to  be  going 
the  other  way,  backwards.  But  turn  and  look  at  the  fixed  land- 
scape, and  you  see  that  you  are  making  no  mean  speed.  So  of 
the  rates  of  progress  in  thought. 

As  on  shipboard  particular  care  is  taken  against  fire,  not  be- 
cause it  is  most  likely,  but  because  its  consequences  would  be  most 
terrible,  so  of  unbelief  in  religious  things. 

Let  us  neyer  disparage  the  yalue  of  certain  and  sure  belief 
about  truth.  Whateyer  compensations  may  come  in  its  absence 
and  delay,  it  is  neyerthelees,  and  we  can  neyer  forget  that  it  is, 
the  ultimate  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  human  soul,  until  it 
reaches  which,  it  neyer  can  be  satisfied. 

Sermon  on  the  great  rtyelation  of  the  Immanence  of  God  in 
these  days. 
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The  fallaey  of  thinking  there  ey«r  was  a  time  of  fixed,  unchan- 
ging religions  ideas.  All  ages,  ages  of  change ;  ocas  not  pecul- 
iar; fears  in  all. 

As  Columbus  sailed  to  find  the  Old  World  and  found  the  New, 
so  possibly  a  reaction  (like  the  Pusejite)  may  kelp  the  progress 
of  truth. 

Putting  wood  on  fire  and  having  it  become  dry  and  hot  all 
through,  then  burst  into  a  flame,  so  of  missions  or  conversions. 

The  ocean,  ever  defeated  by  man,  and  never  conquered. 

The  perpetual  presence  behind  our  life,  with  its  temporary  im- 
pidses,  of  God  and  His  life. 

How  old  things  may  pass  away  without  all  things  becoming 
new. 

As  useless  and  provoking  as  it  is  to  have  one  of  those  matches 
which  won't  li^^t  without  Uie  box,  and  you  haven't  got  the  box. 

No  sooner  done  than  said. 

French  talk  of  a  man  having  the  danger  of  his  qualities. 

Like  the  long  zigzags  up  the  hills,  always  coming  back  into 
sight  of  the  same  points,  but  viewing  them  from  higher  points,  — 
so  of  theological  progress. 

All  the  attractions  of  the  world  are  of  two  kinds,  —  those 
made  by  true  cohesion,  and  those  made  by  outside  motives, 
whether  of  pressure  or  of  vacancy. 

^Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  Lion  and  Adder;  the  young  Lion 
and  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet; "  ''The  sun  shall 
not  be  Thy  li^^t  by  day,"  etc.,  — the  universal  Eastern  pray- 
ers. 

Text:  He  was  wandering  in  the  field,  and  the  man  asked  him 
saying,  ''What  seekest  thou  ?  "  And  he  said,  "I  seek  my  bre- 
thren; tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed  their  flocks."  The 
lonely  soul  wandering  in  doubt  and  personal  experience,  and  crav- 
ing the  familiar  ways  of  other  souls  which  may  be  the  very  thing 
that  will  be  his  death. 

The  time  for  confirmation,  I  think,  is  not  childhood,  when 
others  think  for  us ;  not  middle  age,  when  life  grows  weary,  but 
just  at  the  time  when  obedience  to  authority  changes  into  per- 
sonal responsibility,  —  in  the  period  of  youth  when  life  is  fresh 
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and  untried,  but  the  wmj  has  to  be  trodden  and  the  traveller  just 
setting  out  needs  a  guide  and  a  helper. 

Sermon  on  the  old  man's  poetry,  — the  way  in  which  the  ro- 
mance and  pictnresqneness  of  life  ooght  to  increase  for  him  as  he 
grows  older.  The  way  in  which  it  often  is  not  so.  Pity  if  the 
joy  of  life  were  mere  animal  spirits.     The  hope  of  the  Eternal. 

Sermon  on  ^'Like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  so  shalt  thou 
make  their  image  to  vanish  out  of  the  city." 

Describe  (1)  the  hopeless  clutching  after  the  dream  when  you 
wake  up.  It  was  so  real  an  instant  ago,  and  now  you  cannot 
even  tell  what  it  was  about.  The  moment's  struggle  to  remem- 
ber, then  the  rising  and  going  about  one's  work*  The  knage 
Tanishing  out  of  the  city  is  first,  in  the  simple  Jewish  sense, 
dying.  The  moment's  remembrance  of  such  a  man;  sometimes 
the  thought  of  him  flashes  vaguely  across  people's  work,  but  they 
go  their  way  without  him.  Apply  (2)  to  the  rememlmmce  of 
people,  and  the  many  expedients  of  peoj^e  to  maintain  it.  Apply 
(3)  to  the  preservation  of  influence.  The  unvanished  image  of 
forgotten  men.  It  b  in  our  city  now.  The  three  kinds  of  im- 
mortality. Personal,  Memorial,  Influential. 

When  I  see  how  the  real  difficulty  of  multitudes  of  bewildered 
men  is  not  this  or  that  unsolved  problem,  but  the  whole  incapa- 
city of  comprehending  God ;  when  I  see  this,  I  understand  how 
the  best  boon  that  Gtod  can  g^ve  to  any  group  of  men  must  often 
be  to  take  one  of  them  and,  bearing  witness  of  Himself  to  him, 
set  him  to  bearing  that  witness  of  the  Lord  to  his  brethren, 
which  only  a  man  surrounded  and  filled  with  God  can  bear. 

The  following  passage  is  significant  for  the  development 
of  Phillips  Brooks  and  might  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  his 
later  years:  — 

""The  Beauty  of  Holiness."  It  seems  as  if  the  Good  Taste  of 
Goodness,  the  ugliness  of  sin,  while  it  cannot  be  used  as  the  first 
creative  motive  for  a  new  life,  must  certainly  come  m  by  and  by 
to  certify  and  assure  the  work  which  conscience  and  obedience 
to  the  Law  of  God  have  done.  Brought  in  at  first  it  must  create 
a  feeble  moral  asstheticism  and  be  fruitful  in  false  and  conven- 
tional standards.  But  it  may  apparently  be  recognized  and  en* 
forced  sooner  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  and 
society  at  large  than  with  reference  to  the  individual. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

1869-1892 

THEOLOGY.  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE.  FBEEDOM  OF  IN- 
QtJIBT.  AUTHOBITT  AND  CONSCIENCE.  OBTHODOXT. 
FBEEDOM  THBOUGH  DOGMA.  FB0GBE8S.  TOLEBANCE. 
THE  NEW  THEOLOGY.  DANGEBS  OF  FBEEDOM.  THE 
BIBLE.  THE  FBAYEB  BOOK.  CBEEDS.  ANGLICANISM. 
THE  INCABNATION.  THE  TBINTTY.  THE  NEW  THEISM. 
PANTHEISM.  MIBACLBS.  SIN.  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT. 
THE  ATONEMENT.  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  WILL.  STTPEB- 
NATUBAL  EXISTENCES.      MYSTICISM.      MOBALTTY 


The  decade  of  the  eighties  was  marked  bj  efforts  at  theo- 
logical reconstruotion.  Of  course,  no  exact  limits  can  be 
put  for  movements  in  the  world  of  religious  thought.  Such 
movements  have  a  fashion  of  beginning  before  they  began 
and  of  going  on  after  they  are  over.  But  if  we  may  here 
repeat,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  true,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  that  the  age  of  reli- 
gious doubt  and  of  disaffection  within  the  churches  toward 
dogmas  and  creeds  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Those  who  were  then  young  men  and  after- 
wards rose  to  prominence  had,  for  the  most  part,  felt  this 
mood.  To  escape  into  a  larger  freedom  from  the  limitations 
of  an  inadequate  theology  was  their  aim.  The  question  of 
subscription  to  religious  formulas  wa3  then  a  subject  of  anx- 
ious interest,  which  each  man  must  determine  for  himself. 
Of  this  experience  the  story  is  told  in  the  biographies  of 
Maurice  and  Bobertson,  Erskine,  Ewing,  Stanley,  Eingsley, 
Tait,  Jowett,  and  many  others.  Maurice  was  then  the 
strongest  force  in  the  English-speaking  world,  but  Bobertson 
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was  the  man  who  brought  the  greatest  relief.  Both  Maorioe 
and  Robertson  were  reinforoed  by  Tennyson,  of  whose  ^^In 
Memoriam  "  it  has  been  often  said  that  it  was  the  most  infln- 
ential  theological  work  of  the  age. 

But  Tennyson  carried  the  appeal  to  the  feelings.  There 
was  a  work  still  to  be  done  by  the  intellect,  and  by  criticism, 
in  collating  the  results  of  science  and  of  Biblical  research,  in 
comparing  and  estimating  the  products  of  thought  which  had 
been  working  over  the  old  dogmas,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  theology.  A  new  impetus  had  been  given 
to  historical  research,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
development.  In  the  book  ^^  Essays  and  Beviews,"  which 
appeared  in  England  in  1860,  the  effort  was  nuule  to  bring 
these  issues  together  and  acquaint  the  English  mind  with  re- 
suits  which  had  been  accomplished.  The  principle  of  devel- 
opment,  the  antiquity  of  man  and  the  popular  chronology, 
science  and  the  miracle,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  true  nature 
of  prophecy,  in  a  word,  the  results  of  German  investigation; 
the  doctrines  also  of  atonement  and  of  endless  punishment,  — 
ihese  all  came  up  for  discussion  in  ^^  Essays  and  Reviews.'^ 
Its  authors  had  determined,  each  for  hinwelf ,  to  speak  freely, 
with  the  result  that  constematioB  followed  in  those  circles 
where  free  inquiry  had  not  penetrated.  Two  of  the  writers 
were  brought  to  trial  before  the  English  courts,  —  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  denying  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  — 
and  both  were  acquitted.  It  was  then  affirmed  (1864)  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, while  maintaining  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  gave  no 
theory  of  inspiration,  and  that  to  indulge  the  hope  of  the  ftoal 
restoration  of  all  the  wicked  did  not  contravene  her  formula- 
ries. The  manifest  object  of  the  decision  was  to  secure  for 
the  Church  of  England  the  largest  freedom  to  theological  in- 
quiry,  and  as  such  it  must  be  regarded  as  most  significant. 
The  f  ormida  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  was  also  modified, 
relaxed,  as  it  seemed  to  many,  and  a  general  statement  of 
acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  took  the  place  of 
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tlM  more  strmgent  f ofm  rnUing  for  agreement  wtth  each  and 
erery  artiofo. 

Hardly  had  the  freedom  been  guned  for  which  many  had 
atriven  ajod  longed,  when  it  seemed  to  lose  its  Talue  and  be- 
come of  no  avail  in  the  severer  crisis  that  followed, — in 
the  seventieB,  ^dbien  Darwin's  name  became  supreme  in  the 
scientific  world,  when  IN^ndall,  as  in  1874,  gave  his  famous 
Belfast  address,  where  he  deified  matter  as  the  promise  and 
potency  of  life,  and  when,  lor  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if 
science  had  the  church  at  its  mercy.  The  physical  or  me- 
ehanical  iheoiy  of  the  universe,  as  then  presented  by  Splicer, 
the  discrediting  of  minudes,  tiie  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  the  doubt  or  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  — these  were  the  subjects  then 
agitating  the  mind  of  the  church,  casting  theological  formulas, 
for  the  time,  into  the  background.  But  with  the  eighties 
there  came  another  diange.  Philosophers  and  theologians, 
despite  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in  the  conflict  with 
science,  and  despite  their  many  weak  and  apparently  futile 
efforts,  whether  at  resistance  or  at  reconciliation,  had  not 
struggled  in  vain.  The  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse began  slowly  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  material. 
The  remarkable  controversy  in  1884,  between  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  revealed  at  least  that 
the  situation  had  changed.  The  tide  of  religious  doubt, 
which  had  threatened  to  remove  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief,  was  at  last  retreating.  The  worst  of  the  danger  was 
over. 

Tears  so  recent  as  the  eighties  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as 
affording  material  for  history,  but  they  may  be  chronicled. 
Recent  as  they  lyre,  t^y  have  been  quicldy  forgotten  by 
many  under  the  agitations  wUch  have  marked  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  f 6remost  characteristic  of  these 
years  was  the  widespread  realisation,  within  the  churches,  of 
freedom  to  revert  again  to  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  attempt 
the  reconstruction  of  theology.  Li  the  many  books  that  ap- 
peared, the  questions,  whose  discussion  had  only  been  post- 
poned, came  up  for  a  rehearing, — inspiration  and  revela- 
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tion,  the  right  use  of  the  Bible,  die  doctrines  of  atonemoit 
and  incarnation,  the  dogma  of  endless  punishment.  A  tern 
of  these  books  may  be  mentioned:  Mulford's  ^BepnUic  of 
God/'  Manger's  ''Freedom  of  Faith,"  Newman  Smith's 
''OM  Faiths  in  a  New  Light,"  Newton's  ''Use  of  the  Bible," 
and  "Progressive  Orthodoi^,"  bjProfeescwSmythandothera 
Mr.  John  Fiske  contributed  a  yaluable  essay,  which,  coming 
from  a  distinguished  exponent  of  Spencer's  philosophy,  was 
significant,  —  the  "Idea  of  Ood,"  where  the  effort  was  made 
to  reconcile  with  science  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Imma- 
nence. In  England,  bom  the  younger  school  of  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  there  came  "Lux  Mundi,"  with  restatements 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  in- 
spiration. It  was  characteristic  of  these  many  efforts  to 
recommend  the  church  and  Christianity  to  the  modem  mind, 
that  they  accepted  the  principle  of  development  in  theology. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  now  began  to  speak,  who  ad- 
vocated the  retention  of  the  old  dogmas  unchanged  in  their 
statement,  uninfluenced  by  any  touch  of  the  modem  life. 

What  position  did  Phillips  Brooks  take  in  this  era  of 
creative  theological  activity,  of  confusion  also,  and  of  contro- 
versy? As  we  study  his  work,  it  will  be  apparent  that  what 
he  stood  for  was  most  characteristic  of  the  man,  most  imporr 
tant  also,  when  these  years  shall  come  up  for  more  deliberate 
valuation.  In  his  book  "The  Influence  of  Jesus,"  he  had 
already  made  a  contribution  to  theology  of  the  highest  im- 
portance; indeed  no  more  important  or  influential  utterance 
in  theology  either  preceded  or  f oUowed  it.  He  did  not  now 
write  any  treatise  which  can  be  constmed  as  a  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  —  in  what  way  religious  recon- 
stmction  must  proceed,  what  were  to  be  its  methods  or  its 
limits,  or  what  its  results.  But  he  read  the  books  of  im- 
portance as  they  appeared;  always  an  interested  spectator  of 
what  went  on  around  him.  In  his  own  way  he  took  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  his  mind.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
force  and  directness,  with  the  tone  of  mastery  and  auth<»ity. 
He  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world. 
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In  considering  sab  jeets  wliieh  eome  before  ns,  we  may  allow 
amnltitode  of  complicated  eircnmstances  to  distract  our  mind, 
bat  as  soon  as  anything  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  it  lays 
hold  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  within  as  and  becomes  absc^ 
lately  simple. 

These  words  of  Fhillips  Brooks,  in  (me  of  his  occasional 
addresses,  give  us  the  man  and  his  method.  In  everything 
he  said  during  these  eventfol  years  there  is  the  air  of  so- 
lemnity,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  as  of  one  who  carried 
the  burden  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  accountable  for 
every  utterance  to  the  siq>reme  tribunal  of  humanity.  One 
thing  he  fastened  upon  as  absolutely  simple  and  of  the 
highest  significance  amid  all  complications, —  the  grandeur 
of  the  moment  which  had  brought  liberty  and  freedom  of 
inquiry  to  the  modem  world. 

With  regard  to  all  advances  in  theology,  whether  by  the  race 
at  large  or  by  the  single  thinker,  there  are  one  or  two  observa- 
tions which  may  be  made,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  mind  in  times  like  these,  when  the  world 
of  theological  thought  is  so  fall  of  free  activity.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  centories  the  hand  of  external  restraint  is  abso- 
lately  taken  off  from  theological  thinking.  Neither  painfol  pen- 
alties nor  social  disesteem  —  hardly,  except  in  the  extremest 
cases,  even  ecclesiastical  reproof  —  wiU  attach  themselves  to  free 
speculation  in  theology.  To  many  people  this  state  of  things 
seems  fall  of  danger.  To  many  oliiers  it  seems  fall  of  hope. 
Bat  those  who  1m^  the  most  from  it  mast  be  supremely  anxious 
that  those  who  feel  the  spirit  of  the  age  should  feel  it  worthily, 
and  move  from  conviction  to  conviction,  not  lightly  and  frivo- 
lously, but  seriously  and  calmly,  always  valuing  each  special 
movement  only  as  a  stage  in  the  long,  never-forgotten  search  of 
the  soul  after  the  perfect  truth  and  God.^     1883. 

We  have  seen  during  all  these  years  a  deepening  of  the  reli- 
gious thought  of  our  people.  We  have  seen  €rod  lead  us  into 
those  broad  fields  of  speculation  where  we  once  thought  it  was 
nnwise  or  unsafe  to  go.  We  have  seen  the  books  of  criticism 
opened  and  examined  freely.  We  have  seen  those  things  whidi 
seemed  essential  to  Christianity  again  and  again  shown  to  be 

^  Gf .  Eaajfi  and  Addrtstn,  p.  387. 
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incidental  to  Christianity.     We  ba^  teen  how  absdntely  8imt»Ie 
Christianity  is.^     1885. 

If  I  were  to  group  together  all  the  things  that  I  have  tried 
to  picture  to  youi — and  remember  that  religion  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  highest  concepticm  of  life,  —  the  word  that  is  to 
express  this  all,  the  word  that  is  to  carry  forward  men  as  thej 
come  to  beliere  in  it,  what  shall  it  be?  In  every  department 
of  life,  whether  I  look  at  politics,  at  government,  at  social  life> 
and  the  relation  of  ethics  thereto,  whether  I  look  at  religion^ 
there  is  only  one  word  that  expresses  the  cord  that  binds  the 
human  race :  that  word  is  sympathy.  Present  and  past  religion 
seems  to  have  been  developing  conditions  under  which  sympathy 
might  work.  The  characteristic  word  of  the  past  hundred  years 
has  been  Liberty.  Liberty  is  a  negative  term,  —  the  removal  of 
obstacles,  the  setting  free  of  conditions  under  which  the  essential 
and  absolute  and  positive  power  of  sympathy,  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  man  under  the  recognition  of  their  brotherhood,  should 
find  its  place  and  expression.'    1889. 

There  are  three  things  which  constitute  the  characteristics  of 
the  religion  of  our  time:  its  greater  humanness  extends  what 
it  believes  to  every  man;  its  larger  conception  of  sanctity  finds 
its  operation  in  fields  that  used  to  be  counted  secular;  and  its 
conception  of  work,  of  labor  to  be  carried  on  and  of  effect  pro- 
duced, finds  expression  in  its  practical  activities.*     1889. 

In  the  largest  survey  we  can  take  of  Mr.  Brooks's  the- 
ological position,  he  appears  as  solicitous  that  the  freedom 
of  inquiry,  which  has  been  gained,  shall  not  be  imperilled  by 
the  dangers  that  imt  on  liberty.  Against  the  dogmatist,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  denied  individual  freedom  and  asserted 
the  claims  of  an  external  authority,  and  against  the  individ- 
ualist, on  the  other,  who  rejected  the  past  as  having  no 
claim  on  the  reverence  of  the  present  age,  he  vraged  equal 
¥rar.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  position  was  most  obnonous 
to  him.  He  would  fain  mediate  between  them.  His  first 
impulse  wbs  controversial,  'but  the  sober  second  thought 
prevailed,  to  keep  him  out  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  and  more  than  once,  for  the  point  is  an 

1  Gf .  E$aajf9  and  Addrt*9U,  p.  148. 
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important  onOt  that  in  his  preaching  his  oonstitational  re- 
serve disappeared,  and  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  people. 
But,  in  doing  so,  he  still  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  preacher's 
art,  and  kept  out  of  sight  the  reminders  of  controversial  the- 
ology. While  they  were  in  his  consciousness  and  affected  him 
in  the  preparation  of  every  utterance,  yet  in  the  completed 
product  his  treatment  is  so  impersonal  that  one  might  ima- 
gine he  had  never  heard  of  their  existence. 

There  were  occasions,  however,  when  he  yielded  to  the 
first  impulse,  and  let  himself  go  with  the  full  force  of  his 
nature,  against  what  he  believed  to  be  false  in  theology. 
Then  he  was  like  the  cyclone  in  his  destructive  power.  He 
gave  vent  to  his  gift  of  saying  things  in  perfect  form, — 
epigrammatic  sentences  which  linger  in  the  memory  as 
axioms.  These  occasicms  were  rare,  —  meetings  of  the 
Qiurch  Congress,  essays  at  the  Clericus  Club,  and  one  mem- 
orable occasion,  to  be  mentioned  in  a  later  chapter.  Thus, 
in  1884,  in  a  paper  on  Authority  and  Conscience,  read  before 
the  Church  Congress,  which  met  at  Detroit,  he  denounced 
the  principle  that  external  authority  was  the  ground  of  reli- 
gious faith,  or  that  it  afforded  any  basis  for  certitude,  or 
carried  any  moral  or  spiritual  value.  Such  a  principle  would 
kill  faith  and  the  Christian  church  altogether,  for  the  mere 
assent  which  it  demanded  had  in  it  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  faith.  He  passed  in  review  the  career  of  Newman,  the 
grounds  of  High  Anglicanism,  the  Yincentian  canon,  the 
claims  of  what  some  had  called  the  ^'oBCumenical  mind." 
The  theory  that  the  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
were  infallible,  and  had  given  final  limits  to  the  human 
mind  in  theological  inquiry,  he  dismissed  with  the  remark 
that  any  dangers  which  the  Church  might  have  to  encounter 
by  making  conscience  and  free  inquiry  her  guides,  even  with 
the  possibility  of  error,  —  these  '^dangers  are  alive  and  hope- 
ful in  comparison  with  the  dead  and  hopeless  dangers  of  a 
church  which,  under  the  strong  power  of  authority,  commits 
itself  to  a  half -developed,  a  half -recorded,  and  a  half -under- 
stood past."  ^ 

^  Gf.  Bisaft  and  Addreg$ei,  p.  118. 
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Bnt,  in  the  midst  of  this  inveotiyet  lie  oould  not  be  one- 
sided or  allow  the  comprehensiveneM  of  Ids  intelleotual  and 
spiritual  outlook  to  disappear.  He  advooated  individualism 
and  private  judgment  as  the  final  court  of  appeal,  but  in  so 
doing  sought  to  reconcile  them  with  authority.  There  was 
this  truth  ''in  the  current  laudations  of  authority  and  depre- 
cations  of  individualism : "  — 

The  individual  does  not  stand  alone.  Backed  by  the  past, 
surrounded  by  the  present,  with  the  world  beside  him,  nay,  with 
the  world,  in  the  great  old  Bible  phrase,  ''set  in  his  heart,"  it 
is  his  right,  his  duty,  his  necessity,  to  feed  himself  out  of  all, 
while  yet  to  his  own  personal  conscience  must  come  the  final  test. 
The  Uue  individualism  is  not  the  individualism  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  but  the  individualism  of  St.  Paul.  .  .  ,  To  use  author* 
ity /or  evidence  ;  to  feel  the  power  of  reverend  beauty  which  be- 
longs to  ancient  goodness;  to  distrust  ourselves  long  when  we 
differ  from  the  wisest  and  the  best;  to  know  that  the  whole  truth 
can  and  must  come,  not  to  the  one  man,  but  to  the  whole  of 
humanity;  and  to  listen  to  that  whole  as  it  groans  and  travails 
with  its  yet  unmastered  truth  —  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  to  let 
ourselves  call  no  conviction  ours  till  our  own  mind  and  conscience 
has  accepted  it  as  true  —  that  which  is  really  the  great  human 
truth  after  which  the  theories  of  Church  authority  are  searching, 
—  that  is  the  genuine  relation,  I  take  it,  of  the  conscience  to 
authority.  And  that  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  slavish- 
ness  or  death. 

There  is  another  essay  entitled  "Orthodoxy,"  resembling 
in  its  tone  the  essay  on  Authority  and  Conscience,  but  even 
more  severe  in  its  arraignment  of  the  principle  of  authority, 
when  applied  in  an  exclusive  way,  without  the  corrective  of 
individual  responsibility  or  of  the  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment. The  essay  on  Orthodoxy  was  read  before  the  Clericus 
Club  in  1890.  It  differs  from  the  earlier  essay,  in  that  it 
was  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication.  There  is  humor 
here,  and  satire.  He  notes  that  the  word  "Elakodoxy," 
which  the  old  Fathers  coined  as  the  opposite  of  "Ortlio- 
doxy,"  a  "delightful  word  "  he  calls  it,  has  not  maintained 
its  place,  but  has  yielded  to  "heresy,"  which  indicates  the 
more  personal  element.  His  comments  on  the  "spirit  of 
orthodoxy"  are  these:  (1)  It  makes  much  use  and  wrong 
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use  of  the  principle  of  authority;  (2)  it  is  haunted  and  hin- 
dered by  the  sense  of  the  need  of  immediate  utility  of  truths; 
(8)  it  associates  itself  with  the  idea  of  unity,  and  regards 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  personal  search  for  truth  as  dis- 
turbing the  unity  of  the  church;  (4)  it  is  inspired  by  the 
notion  of  safety;  (5)  it  satisfies  the  disposition  which  is  very 
strong  in  many  natures,  the  desire  for  fixity.  On  all  these 
points  he  comments  at  some  length.  He  satirizes  the  desire 
for  safety  as  '^singing  the  timid  psalm  of  the  man  who  is 
thankful  for  the  refuge  of  orthodoxy,  —  ^  Thou  hast  set  my 
feet  in  a  small  room. '  " 

In  regard  to  the  disturbance  of  the  church,  which  was  the 
complaint  made  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  personal 
search  for  truth,  he  felt  strongly  and  expressed  himself  with 
vigor.  He  had  denounced  publicly  and  privately  the  silen- 
cing of  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Bible,  because  it  created  disturbance.  He  criticised 
much  of  the  s{)eculation  of  religious  writers  at  the  time  as 
beset  by  this  consideration,  —  fear  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  church:  — 

Here  b  the  essential  limitation,  both  of  the  interest  and  the 
importance  of  two  mach-read  and  mach-talked-of  books  of  oox 
own  day.  The  authors  of  ^^Lux  Mundi"  and  the  writers  of 
^Progressive  Orthodoxy"  alike  are  asking  not  simply  what  is 
absolutely  true,  but  what  can  be  reconciled  to  certain  pre^stab- 
lished  standards  of  unity,  outside  of  which  they  must  not  go. 
This  makes  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  both  the  books.  They  have 
no  primary  or  intrinsic  value.  They  are  miinteresting  except  as 
considered  in  relation  to  the  positions  of  their  authors.  They 
are  rather  psychological  studies  than  investigations  of  trath.  All 
such  secondly  questions  besetting  an  argoment  or  exposition 
destroy  its  reality,  and  make  even  the  unity  which  it  tries  to  pre- 
serve an  artificial  thing,  a  mere  modus  vivendi  of  parties,  con- 
scious of  but  trying  to  conceal  discordance  rather  than  a  true 
harmony  of  frankly  differing  bat  sympathetic  minds. 

In  his  criticism  of  orthodoxy,  Phillips  Brooks  was  not 
combating  formulas  or  articles  of  faith  which  go  under  that 
designation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  rejected  any  of 
the  decisions  of  councils  to  which  his  Church  had  lent  her 
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sanction.  He  is  not  known  by  the  denial  of  any  article  of 
the  creeds,  or  as  giving  his  approval  to  any  attitude  in  his- 
torical theology  which  the  church  of  the  past  had  c<mdenmed 
as  false.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  he  was  orthodox.  What 
he  was  resisting  was  a  tendency  in  the  use  of  the  word  ^^or- 
thodoxy "  to  condemn  free  inquiry,  or  the  duty  of  private 
judgment.  But  even  while  opposing  what  he  felt  was  at 
war  with  the  interests  of  truth,  he  yet  strove  to  be  fair,  to 
recognize  tiie  good  there  was  or  might  be  in  an  attitude  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  It  is  important  to  let  him  speak 
here  for  himself :  — 

Orthodoxy  is,  in  the  Church,  yery  much  what  prejudice  is  in  the 
single  mind.  It  is  the  premature  conceit  of  certainty.  It  is  the 
treatment  of  the  imperfect  as  if  it  were  the  perfect.  And  yet  pre- 
judice is  not  to  be  ruthlessly  denounced.  It  is  not  only  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable ;  it,  or  that  for  which  it  stands,  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  indispensable.  If  prejudice  can  only  be  kept  open 
for  reyision  and  enlargement,  if  it  can  be  always  aware  of  its  par- 
tialness  and  imperfection,  then  it  becomes  simply  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  newer  worlds  of  thought  and  action,  or,  we  may  say,  a 
working  hppathesiSf  which  is  one  stage  of  the  progress  toward  truth. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  orthodoxy  in  that  way,  and  then  it 
clearly  manifests  its  uses.  It  does  beyond  all  doubt  put  into 
forms  of  immediate  effectivmiess  great  truths  which  in  their  large 
conception  seem  to  stand  so  far  away,  and  so  to  wait  for  their  fall 
revelation,  that  they  are  hard  to  apply  to  present  life.  It  does 
no  doubt  seem  to  make  capable  of  transportation  and  transmission 
truths  which  in  their  deeper  spirituality  it  is  not  easy  to  think 
of  except  as  the  sacred  and  secret  possession  of  the  individual 
soul.  It  has  no  doubt  served  to  carry  the  Church  over,  as  it 
were,  some  of  those  periods  of  depressed  and  weakened  vitality 
which  come  between  the  exalted  and  spontaneous  conditions  whidi 
are  its  true  life.  The  same  service,  perhaps,  it  renders  also  to . 
the  personal  experience,  bridging  the  sad  chasms  between  the 
rock  of  belief  on  this  side  and  the  rock  of  belief  on  that  side 
with  the  wooden  structure  of  conformity. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  uses  of  orthodoxy.  Against 
these  meagre  uses  are  to  be  set  the  vastly  predominant  evil  which 
the  whole  principle  of  orthodoxy  brings  to  personal  freedom  and 
reality  on  one  side,  and  to  the  purity  and  extension  of  truth  upon 
the  other.     The  indictment  which  can  be  sustained  against  it  is 
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tremendoof.  Orihodoiy  begins  by  setting  a  false  standard  of 
Ufe.  It  makes  men  aq>iFe  after  soondness  in  the  faith  rather 
than  after  richness  in  the  troth.  It  exalts  possessions  over  ehar- 
acter,  makes  more  of  troths  than  of  trothfolness,  talks  about 
troths  as  if  they  were  things  which  were  quite  separated  from 
the  troth-holder,  things  which  he  might  take  in  his  hand  and  pass 
to  his  neighbor  withoat  their  passing  into  and  through  his  nature. 
It  makes  poesiUe  an  easy  transmission  of  troth,  but  only  by  the 
deadening  of  troth,  as  a  butcher  freezes  meat  in  order  to  carry 
it  across  the  sea.  Orthodoi^  discredits  and  discourages  inquiry, 
and  has  made  the  name  of  '* free-thinker,"  which  ought  to  be  a 
crown  and  glory,  a  stigma  of  disgrace.  It  puts  men  in  the  base 
and  demoralizing  position  in  which  they  apologize  for  seeking  new 
troth.  It  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  defiant  liberalism 
which  not  merely  disbelieyes  the  orthodox  dogma,  but  disbelieres 
it  with  a  sense  id  attempted  wrong  and  of  trinrnphant  escape.  It 
is  orthodoxy,  and  not  troth,  which  has  done  the  persecuting, 
Hie  inquisitions  and  dungeons  and  social  ostracisms  for  opinion's 
sake  belong  to  it.  And  in  the  troths  which  it  holds  it  loses  dis- 
crimination and  delicate  sense  of  values,  holding  them  not  for 
Hieir  troth  so  much  as  for  their  use  or  their  safety;  it  gives  them 
a  rode  and  general  identity,  and  misses  the  subtle  difference 
which  makea  each  troth  separate  from  every  other.  Orthodoxy 
deals  in  coarse  averages.  It  makes  of  the  world  of  troth  a  sort 
of  dollar-store,  wherein  a  few  things  are  rated  below  their  real 
value  for  the  sake  of  making  a  host  of  other  things  pass  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  live  by  it 
orthodoxy  makes  no  appeal  to  poetry  or  imagination.  There, 
too,  it  delights  in  the  average  condition.  It  would  maintain  the 
sea  of  belief  and  emotion  at  one  fixed  level.  It  would  give  no 
place  on  one  hand  to  great  floods  of  fulness  which  uplift  the  soul« 
nor  on  the  other  to  pathetic  periods  of  ebb  and  emptiness  which 
lay  bare  its  deepest,  most  unsatisfied  desires.  It  has  its  own 
tiunults  of  the  lower  sort,  —  tumults  of  envy  and  contempt,  of 
suspicion  and  dislike,  which  it  stirs  in  human  minds,  but  the 
loftiest  and  prof oundest  passions  and  stroggles  it  catches  sight  of 
only  to  shudder  at  and  denounce.  These  are  the  evil  things 
which  the  spirit  of  orthodoxy  does  and  is,  all  of  which  sum  them- 
selves up  in  this,  —  that  it  is  born  of  fear,  and  has  no  natural 
heritage  either  from  hope  or  love.^ 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  eodesiastical  temper, 
with  its  devotion  to  dogma,   stood  the  so-called  Liberal 

1  J&Myt  and  Addrtstn,  pp.  109-106. 
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Bcliool,  and  the  Free  Beligionists,  who  regarded  freedom  as 
attainable  only  by  the  rejection  of  dogma.  But  from  this 
attitude  Phillips  Brooks  diverged  as  widely  and  deeply  as 
from  the  ecclesiastical  attitude.  He,  too,  was  free, — and 
this  was  what  puzzled  and  confused  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries, —  he  could  stand  in  a  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
speaking  forth  with  all  boldness,  no  man  hindering  him,  the 
living  truths  which  their  own  souls  hungered  after  and 
eagerly  welcomed,  tmhampered  by  dogmas  and  traditions, 
apparently  more  free  than  they  were.  They  could  draw  only 
one  inference,  — like  themselves,  he  must  have  attained  his 
freedom  by  the  abandonment  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and 
traditions.  But  then  came  the  question,  How  could  he  re- 
main in  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  Creeds  and  Articles 
of  Bdigion?  They  could  not  impugn  his  honor  or  sincerity, 
for  these  were  the  most  transparent  qualities  in  his  nature, 
and  his  sincerity  and  simplicity  were  manifestly  sources  of 
his  power.  The  only  alternative  was  to  discredit  his  intel- 
lectual capacity.  It  was  also  said  that  he  was  so  absorbed 
with  the  supreme  motive  of  love  for  humanity,  that  he  gave 
no  thought  to  these  things  with  which  other  men  were  con- 
cerned. Some  of  these  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  him 
are  here  given :  — 

He  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  a  thinker,  a 
lo^cian.  He  never  argues,  he  never  attempts  to  establish  a  cer- 
tain position,  to  controvert  the  position  of  another.  He  is  not 
a  logician;  he  is  not,  in  that  sense,  a  teacher.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  sort  of  interest  in  theological  debates,  theological 
distinctions  or  questions  of  any  kind.  He  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  unaffected,  consciously  at  any  rate,  by  modem  criticism, 
for  example,  the  authenticity  and  authorship  of  Biblical  books, 
the  question  of  miracle,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  All 
these  questions  he  put  on  one  side.  He  did  not  care  for  them. 
His  mental  make-up  did  not  lead  him  to  become  interested  in 
them. 

A  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  held  PhilBps 
Brooks  in  high  esteem,  says  of  him :  — 

He  was  not  a  theologian,  as  Jesus  was  not.  .  .  .  Had  he  been 
a  man  of  an  intellectual  cast,  he  might  have  wavered  in  his  faith* 
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•  •  •  I  am  not  sure  that,  through  his  love  of  man,  this  preacher 
was  always  strictly  consistent  in  all  his  words  and  acts.  Few 
who  maintain  the  orthodox  yiew  nowadays  are  consistent.  They 
are  apt  to  be  larger  than  their  creeds.  .  .  •  His  intellectoal  lim- 
itations defended  and  favored  him  in  his  peculiar  office.  Had  he 
been  more  profound  and  philosophic  as  a  thinker,  he  might  have 
lost  somethbig  of  clearness  in  his  vision.  .  •  .  Some  of  his  fellow 
chnrchmen  dreaded  him  for  his  breadth  of  view  and  feeling;  and 
some  of  OS,  for  these,  woold  have  claimed  him  as  a  Unitarian. 
Welly  he  was  Unitarian  in  his  assertion  of  mental  freedom. 

In  these  extracts  there  is  contained  the  implication  that 
religious  and  intellectual  freedom  is  only  to  be  gained  by  the 
rejection  of  tradition  and  dogma.  That  was  one  of  the  com- 
ttionplaces  of  ^^ liberal  religion.''  Bat  it  was  the  character- 
istic of  Phillips  Brooks  that  be  stood  above  the  sphere  of  the 
commonplace,  whether  in  ecclesiasticism  or  in  liberalism. 
He  was  cast  in  a  very  different  mould.  He  had  attained  his 
freedom  through  dogma,  not  by  its  rejection,  and  dogma 
continued  to  minister  to  his  freedom.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  power,  of  his  superiorily,  of  his  universality. 
He  had  a  larger  freedom  than  those  who  rejected  tradition, 
for  they  were  free  to  move  only  in  one  direction,  and  he  was 
free  to  move  in  every  direction.  Such  freedom,  so  rare,  so 
unparalleled,  had  come  to  him  by  the  secret  he  had  learned 
when  he  was  preparing  his  soul  for  his  work,  —  the  power  of 
appropriating  dogma  by  translating  it  into  terms  of  life. 
Only  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  capacity  veas  capable 
of  such  a  process.  Let  Phillips  Brooks  speak  on  this  point 
for  himself.  Li  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  a  little  book 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  Maurice  called  *^  Truth  and 
Action,"  he  says:  — 

The  days  in  which  we  live  are  a  good  deal  given  to  contempt 
for  theology.  In  this  great  teacher  of  our  day  there  was  a  noble 
rebuke  and  protest  agiunst  that  feeble  and  enfeebling  scorn.  He 
was  altogether  a  theologian.  For  him  all  knowledge  which  de- 
served the  name  of  knowledge  was  theology.  Oar  weak  way  of 
talking  about  dogma  as  an  excrescence  and  encumbrance  found 
no  tolerance  with  him.  He  was  no  dogmatist,  but  he  got  rid  of 
dead  dogmas,  not  by  borying  them  or  boming  them,  but  by  filling 
them  with  life. 
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In  his  note-book  for  1882  are  to  be  found  these  bints:  — 

A  serioos  sennon  cm  Dogma.  What  difference  it  really  does 
make  whether  men  believe  these  things; 'whether  they  should  teach 
them  to  others;  whether  charactar  has  relations  to  belief;  what 
it  all  has  to  do  with  destiny.  The  justification  of  the  belief 
that  all  men  have  always  had  of  the  Importance  of  belieying. 

This  same  principle  is  stated  often  in  his  earlier  writings, 
in  his  ^^Lectnres  on  Preaching"  and  in  **The  Influence  of 
Jesus."  In  1884,  in  bis  address  on  Authority  and  Con- 
science,  be  repeats  it :  — 

Authority  is  the  ship  in  which  the  dogma  sails.  I  get  my 
dogma  from  authority,  as  I  get  my  package  from  the  ship.  But 
it  is  the  souly  the  conscience,  which  turns  the  dogma  back  again 
to  truth.  No  soul  can  feed  on  dogma,  as  no  msn  can  eat  the 
package  which  is  landed  on  the  wharf.  Authority  may  bring 
what  dogma  has  been  given  it  to  bring.  Only  the  dogma  which 
can  be  opened  into  truth  can  live.  Only  the  truth  ^diich  the  soul 
appropriates  gives  life.  Authority  is  responsible  for  safe  packing 
and  safe  transportation,  but  the  real  living  part  of  the  process  is 
when,  after  the  unpacking  has  taken  place,  the  conscience  tries 
to  turn  the  dogma  which  it  has  received  back  again  into  truth.  ^ 

And  again,  so  late  as  1890,  there  is  evidence  that  on  this 
point  bis  conviction  bad  not  obanged :  — 

And  what  is  another  question  that  is  before  us  perpetually? 
It  is  the  question  of  the  separation  of  dogma  and  life.  Men  are 
driven  foolishly  to  say  on  one  side  that  dogma  is  everything,  and 
on  the  other  that  life  is  everything.  As  if  there  could  be  any 
life  that  did  not  spring  out  of  truth !  As  if  there  could  be  any 
truth  that  was  really  felt  that  did  not  manifest  itself  in  life  I 
It  is  not  by  doctrine  becoming  less  earnest  in  filling  itself  with 
all  the  purity  of  Grod;  it  is  only  by  both  dogma  and  life,  doc- 
trine and  life,  becoming  vitalized  through  and  through,  that  they 
shall  reach  after  and  find  another.  Only  when  thix^  are  alive 
do  they  reach  out  for  the  fulness  of  their  life  and  claim  that 
which  belongs  to  them.^ 

The  explanation  of  Phillips  Brooks's  development,  which 
gave  him  this  method  of  attaining  the  highest  and  largest 
freedom  possible  to  man,  has  been  already  shown,  as  we 

1  Of.  E$$a^8  and  Addruau^  p.  114. 
«  C£.  md.  p.  181. 
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have  txaoed  ihd  process  of  his  growth  from  boyhood.  His 
love  for  humanity  induded  the  past  as  well  as  the  present* 
He  assumed  as  an  axiom,  borne  out  by  his  knowledge  of  life 
and  history,  that  freedom  was  the  end  of  human  existence, 
for  which  it  was  seen  toiling  in  every  age.  He  built  upon 
this  presumption  as  the  comer-stone  of  his  religious  philoso- 
phy, that  dogmas  had  not  been  fastened  upon  the  church  f <»r 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  freedom  of  man,  but  rather  for 
enlarging  and  securing  it.  History  became  uninteUigibla 
upon  any  other  basis,  and  in  the  history  of  hmnanity  his 
soul  del^hted,  as  bringing  him  at  every  point  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Divine  revelation.  In  one  sense  he  was  not  a 
dogmatic  preacher,  defending  in  the  pulpit  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines. Yet,  on  the  other  hamd,  the  hidden  motive  and  inspi- 
ration of  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  sermons  was  some  recondite 
aspect  of  dogma,  into  whose  meaning  he  had  penetrated,  and 
in  so  doing,  caught  fresh  confirmation  of  the  higher  possi- 
bilities in  himianity'.  But  it  was  his  method  to  conceal  the 
process  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  make  such  a  doctrine  glow 
with  life  and  beauty  as  to  charm  his  hearers,  till  it  seemed 
like  a  new  truth.  And  there  was  this  further  peculiarity 
about  him,  that  he  would  not  discuss  doctrines,  as  mere  opin- 
ions. When  that  kind  of  talk  went  on  he  was  silent.  But 
let  him  gain  a  new  glimpse  of  some  relation  between  the 
doctrine  and  life,  and  then  his  whole  nature  would  be  stirred 
to  its  very  depths.  And  it  must  still  further  be  said,  that 
he  was  constantly  revolving  these  doctrines  of  the  church  in 
his  mind.  They  were  never  absent  from  his  consciousness 
at  home  or  abroad.  They  constituted  his  mental  furniture, 
the  conditions  of  all  his  thinking.  They  had  been  drilled 
into  him  from  his  childhood,  as  had  the  hymns  which  he  had 
learned  to  repeat  on  Sunday  evenings,  as  a  boy  at  home. 
For  three  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  studying  their 
deeper  meaning  in  the  theological  school.  For  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  ministry  it  had  been  his  highest  enjoyment  to 
review  the  whole  field  of  doctrines,  interpreting  them  in 
terms  of  life,  and  in  so  doing  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  and  power  as  a  preacher. 
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Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  that  Phillips  Broob  was 
not  quite  the  man  that  he  was  assumed  to  be  by  those  whose 
motive  it  was  that  liberty  was  to  be  attained  by  the  negation 
of  the  historic  faith.  His  view  of  progress  and  the  method  of 
progress,  also  differed  from  the  popular  oonoeption.  Pro- 
gress was  a  great  word  with  him,  constantly  on  his  lips,  and 
the  idea  for  which  it  stood  inspired  him  witii  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm. He  could  not  separate  his  conviction  of  progress  bom 
his  faith  in  humanity.  But  he  felt  that  true  progress  was 
endangered  by  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  an  emancipation 
from  the  past.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  grad- 
uating dass  of  the  Listitute  of  Technology,  in  1892,  he  took 
Progress  for  his  theme.  His  text  was  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
(Phil.  iii.  12),  *^I  press  on,  if  so  be  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I  was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus : "  — 

There  are  two  kinds  of  progress  in  St.  Paul's  life,  —  the  one 
where  he  is  represented  as  migrating  from  .one  situation  to  an- 
other, the  other  where,  as  in  the  text,  he  makes  deeper  entrance 
into  the  condition  in  which  he  already  stands. 

Now  these  two  kinds  of  progress  which  Paul  sets  before  us  are 
seen  in  every  individual  life  that  truly  completes  itself,  and  in 
nfl  the  development  of  mankind.  There  is  a  progress  of  migra- 
tion in  which  one  leaves  the  country  in  which  he  has  been  living 
and  goes  forward  into  another ;  and  there  is  a  progress  of  occupa- 
tion, where  a  man  enters  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  things  in 
which  he  is  already  involved. 

It  is  the  last  of  these  two  forms  of  progress  that  is  the  greatest 
and  richest  to  the  soul,  by  which  a  man  takes  deeper  possession 
of  the  thing  already  possessing  him.  Our  fathers  migrated  to 
this  country  and  occupied  it,  but  their  occupation  has  been  greater 
than  was  their  migration. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  truth.  Sometimes  a  man  goes  on 
to  new  truth,  but  he  never  loses  his  hold  on  the  great  truths  he 
has  acquired.  I  always  hold  my  truth,  but  I  am  forever  progress- 
ing in  it.  It  is  always  given  more  and  more  as  I  am  able  to 
receive  more  and  more. 

The  real  truth  in  the  troublesome  theology  of  these  days  is 
that  Grod  is  leading  the  people,  not  away  from  the  old  truths,  but 
down  deeper  into  tiiem. 

It  is  not  primarily  a  time  of  belief  or  unbelief,  of  the  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  the  things  which  our  fathers  believed ;  but 
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it  is  a  great  time  of  definition,  in  which  God  is  letting  ns  see 
more  deeply  into  the  real  meaning  of  those  things  which  our 
fathers  believed,  which  have  held  the  world  in  ages  past,  and 
which  the  world  will  come  to  hold  more  and  more  strongly  in  the 
fatnre,  until  it  comes  to  see  how  in  the  heart  of  them  —  contra- 
dictory as  many  of  the  statements  and  applications  of  them  have 
been  —  lie  the  eternal  verities,  the  rich  and  blessed  certainties, 
of  how  man  is  forever  God's,  and  how  God  has  striven  for  the 
possession  of  the  children  to  whom  He  longs  to  give  Himself. 

Although  he  was  in  sympathy  with  what  was  called  the 
^^new  theology,"  yet  his  motive  in  advocating  its  claims  was 
distinctively  his  own,  and  not  whoUy  to  be  identified  with 
the  position  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  reason  for 
rejoicing  in  the  movements  of  thought  and  the  expressions  of 
religious  conviction  was  the  implication  of  the  larger  freedom 
which  had  come  to  the  Christian  church.  It  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  early  years,  the  fear  that  his  freedom  would 
be  reduced  by  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  which  had  de- 
terred him  from  committing  himself  to  the  ministry  as  a  pro- 
fession. Then  had  come  the  discovery  that  in  reality  he  had 
enlarged  his  freedom  as  he  could  have  done  in  no  other  way. 
He  was  free  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  parish  and  in  the  world 
to  manifest  himself  in  the  rich  variety  of  his  endowment,  to 
give  expression  to  the  whole  content  of  his  soul.  More  than  . 
he  valued  the  ^'new  theology"  did  he  value  the  freedom  of 
which  it  was  the  evidence.  In  this  respect  his  own  age 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  few  greatest  in  the  world's  history; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  future  as  still  more  glorious, 
because  it  would  have  the  opportunity  of  realizing  what  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  treasure  of  human  freedom.  Because  he 
loved  and  cherished  freedom,  he  resisted  the  ecclesiastical 
moods  which  were  urging  authority  as  a  means  of  repressing 
freedom. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question,  there  was  a 
danger  to  be  encountered  and  to  be  feared.  Intimations 
abounded  that  the  new  freedom  might  degenerate  into  laxity 
or  indifl^erence.  Against  this  danger  he  protested  with  even 
more  earnestness,  if  that  were  possible,  than  against  the  or- 
thodoxy which  assailed  freedom  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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It  is  diffionlt  to  do  full  jnstioe  to  Iiis  position,  but  at  least 
the  attempt  must  be  made.  He  had  been  called  a  Unitarian, 
^^  in  his  assertion  of  mental  freedom,  in  his  superiority  to 
narrow  lines  of  sect,  his  wide  sympathies,  his  more  than  tol« 
eranoe  for  all  sincere  and  earnest  thought."  All  this  was 
true  of  him.  He  did  belieye  in  tolerance.  But  he  also  be- 
lieved that  the  tolerance  which  was  grounded  in  indifference 
to  dogma  or  rose  from  the  ruins  of  its  rejection  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  He  saw  that  a  new  word  needed  to  be  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  tolerance.  He  had  gone  through  the  books 
on  the  subject,  the  yarions  pleas  that  had  been  put  forth  in 
the  different  generations  in  behalf  of  tolerance,  and  none  of 
them  satisfied  him, — Milton's  ^^Areopagitica,"  Boger  Wil- 
liams's ^'Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Con- 
science," Jeremy  Taylor's  ^^  Liberty  of  Frophesjdng,"  Locke's 
"Letter  of  Toleration,"  Lessing's  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  and 
John  Stuart  Mill's  "On  Liberty."  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  bring  to  his  age  a  contribution  of  his  own,  showing 
on  what  principle  his  own  tolerance  rested.  In  1885  he 
accepted  the  invitation  from  the  "Select  Preachers'  Syndi- 
cate," to  preach  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
took  for  his  subject  "Tolerance,"  as  that  of  all  others  upon 
which'he  most  wished  to  speak  on  a  representative  occasion. 
In  1886  he  enlarged  his  sermon  into  two  lectures,  which  he 
delivered  before  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  and  afterwards  before  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
and  then  he  gave  his  further  sanction  to  his  utterance  by 
their  publication;  In  its  artistic  form,  its  learning,  its  in- 
tellectual penetration,  this  small  book  deserves  a  place  by 
the  side  of  his  Lectures  on  Preaching.  But  there  came  to 
him  no  chorus  of  plaudits  on  its  appearance.  In  eccle- 
siastical circles  the  subject  was  unwelcome,  and  in  the  cir- 
cles of  "liberal"  thought  tolerance  upon  the  grounds  he 
urged  seemed  unmeaning  and  vain.  Yet  one  may  believe 
his  conclusion  is  that  to  which  the  world  must  ultimately 
come. 

The  book  on  tolerance  is  a  very  personal  one,  for  he  was 
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vindicating  his  own  position,  his  mental  freedom,  his  supe- 
riority to  narrow  sectarian  lines,  his  wide  sympathies,  his 
own  tolerance  for  aU  sincere  and  earnest  thought.  He  was 
guarding  himself  against  ^^  being  travestied  and  misdesoribed 
either  by  bigotry,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  what  is  called 
^  free  thought '  on  the  other."  His  tone  is  at  times  tender 
and  pathetic.  He  was  gentle  and  kind,  for  he  had  adversa* 
ries  to  conciliate  if  possible.  He  knew  that  his  position  was 
a  difficult  one  to  maintain,  but  he  was  determined  to  make 
it  dear,  and  to  enforce  and  recommend  it  by  the  fascination 
of  his  eloquence  and  his  wide  observation  and  experience  of 
life.  He  took  for  his  text,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  Maurice,  which  he  admits  sounds  like 
a  paradox,  but  will  come  to  be  an  axiom,  —  ^^It  is  the  nat* 
ural  feeling  of  all,  that  charity  is  founded  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  truth.  I  believe  that  it  is  founded  on  the  certainty 
of  truth." 

The  Lectures  on  Tolerance  are  of  importance  as  giving  the 
latest  convictions  of  Phillips  Brooks  on  the  questions  relating 
to  his  age  with  which  he  had  been  concerned.  In  some  re- 
spects there  had  been  a  change  in  his  attitude  compared  with 
that  of  his  earlier  years,  and  yet  of  no  fundamental  charac- 
ter. But  the  philosophy  underlying  these  expressions  of  his 
soul  is  more  clear  and  emphatic  and  profound  than  when  he 
first  began  to  teach.  This  little  treatise  so  abounds  with 
striking  thought  and  felicitous  sentences  that  it  must  be  read 
to  be  appreciated.  A  few  extracts  from  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  showing  its  leading  motive. 

There  are  few  subjects  so  interesting  and  important  which  have 
been  so  inadequately  treated.  There  is  no  worthy  book  on  the 
subject.  To  write  <me  might  well  be  the  satisfaction  and  honor 
of  any  man's  life. 

The  passion  for  toleration  in  our  time  has  much  to  do  with  the 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  belief.  We  must  realise  the  inten- 
sity with  which  men  believed  things  in  the  seventeenth  century 
before  we  presome  to  judge  tibeir  intolerance.  In  the  way  we 
merely  try  to  be  harmless  we  are  like  steamers  in  the  fog,  whis- 
tling that  they  may  not  ran  into  others  nor  they  into  us.     It  is 
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■ftf 69  bat  commerce  makes  no  greftt  progress  thereby,  and  it  sliows 
no  great  skill  in  naYigation, 

In  his  argument  for  tolerance  he  was  required  to  meet  that 
class  of  minds  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
strong,  positive  conviction  was  incompatible  with  tolerance. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  we  had  all  felt  soch  a  fear.  It 
would  be  strange  if  any  of  us  had  esci^)ed  it,  so  stadionsly,  so 
constantly,  so  earnestly,  has  the  world  been  assured  that  positive 
faith  and  tolerance  have  no  fellowship  with  one  another.  ^The 
only  foundation  for  tolerance,"  said  Charles  James  Fox,  ^is  a 
degree  of  skepticism.'' 

The  perfect  tolerance  conld  not  come  abont  by  mere  eclec- 
ticism. 

Some  day  —  this  is  the  dream  that  haunts  some  amiable 
minds  —  some  great  peacemaker  will  pick  out  from  every  system 
of  thought  its  choicest  dogma  and,  setting  them  together,  will 
build  a  dogmatic  home  where  every  soul  will  be  completely  satis* 
fied,  because  when  it  looks  up  it  will  see  its  own  chief  article  of 
faith  set  in  a  place  of  honor  in  its  walls.  But  the  result  of  such 
an  effort  would  be  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  dropping  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  man  who  devised  it  was  dead.  It  is  the 
&tal  difficulty  of  eclecticism,  ^that  each  man  wants  to  make  his 
own  selection,  and  no  man  can  choose  for  others,  but  only  for 
himself." 

He  defined  true  tolerance  as  ^'the  willing  consent  that 
other  men  should  hold  and  express  opinions  with  which  we 
disagree,  until  they  are  convinced  by  reason  that  those  opin- 
ions are  untrue." 

^^Eamest  discussion  is  a  part  of  tolerance."  ^'It  might  have 
all  the  power  to  put  down  error  by  force,  and  it  would  never  use 
it.  But  true  tolerance  must  be  utterly  impatient  toward  dishon- 
esty, hypocrisy,  self-conceit,  or  cant.  There  is  a  moral  intoler- 
ance which  must  go  with  intellectual  tolerance  to  give  it  vigor." 

The  nature  of  tolerance  ...  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  to  its  true  existence,  and  on  the  har- 
monious and  proportionate  blending  of  which  the  quality  of  the 
tolerance  which  is  the  result  depends.  These  elements  are,  first, 
positive  conviction;  and  second,  sympathy  with  men  whose  con- 
victions differ  frcHn  our  own. 
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True  tolerance  consisto  in  tbe  We  of  tnith  and  the  love  of 
man,  each  brought  to  its  perf  ection,  and  living  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  •  .  .  orbed  and  enfolded  in  the  greater  love  of 
God.  The  love  of  truth  alone  grows  cruel.  It  has  no  pity  for 
man.  .  .  .  And  the  love  of  man  alone  grows  weak.  It  trims 
and  moulds  and  travesties  the  truth  to  suit  men's  whims. 

The  advice  to  give  to  every  bigot  whom  you  want  to  make  a 
tolerant  man  must  be  not,  ^Hold  your  fai^  more  lightly  and 
make  less  of  it,"  but,  ^Hold  your  faith  more  profoundly  and 
make  more  of  it."  Get  down  to  its  first  spiritual  meaning; 
grasp  its  fundamental  truth.  So  you  will  be  glad  that  your 
brother  starts  from  that  same  centre,  though  he  strikes  the  same 
circumference  at  quite  another  point  from  yours. 

It  is  true,  strange  as  it  sounds  at  first,  that  the  more  deeply 
and  spiritually  a  man  believes  in  fixed,  endless  punishment  of 
wicked  men,  the  more  and  not  the  less  tolerant  he  will  become 
of  his  brother  who  cherishes  eternal  hope. 

Nor  is  the  promise  of  the  future  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that 
some  day  one  of  the  present  forms  of  faith,  one  of  the  present 
conceptions  of  God  and  man  and  life,  shall  so  overwhelmingly 
assert  its  truth  that  every  other  form  of  faith  shall  come  and  lay 
its  claims  before  its  feet  and  ask  to  be  obliterated  or  absorbed. 
Truth  has  not  anywhere  been  so  monopolized.  And  no  man  who 
delights  in  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  first  condition 
of  the  attainment  of  final  truth  by  man,  can  think  complacently 
of  any  period  short  of  the  perfect  arrival  at  the  goal  of  absolute 
certainty  with  reference  to  all  knowledge,  when  man  shall  cease 
to  wonder  and  to  inquire,  and  so  pass  out  of  the  possibility  of 
error  and  mistake. 

Tlie  real  unity  of  Christendom  is  not  to  be  found  at  last  in 
identity  of  organization,  nor  in  identity  of  dogma.  Both  of  those 
have  been  dreamed  of  and  have  failed.  But  in  the  unity  of  spir- 
itual consecration  to  a  conmion  Lord  ...  all  souls  shall  be  one 
with  each  other  in  virtue  of  that  simple  fact,  in  virtue  of  that 
conunon  reaching  after  Christ,  that  common  earnestness  of  loy- 
alty to  what  they  know  of  Him.  There  is  the  only  unity  that  is 
thoroughly  worthy  either  of  God  or  man. 

That  seems  to  many,  I  know,  to  be  dim  and  vague.  It  is  a 
terrible  and  sad  sign  of  how  far  our  Christianity  is  from  its  per- 
fection that  now,  after  these  centuries  of  its  sway,  the  central 
key  and  secret  of  its  power  should  seem  dim  and  vague  to  men. 
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The  modifioatiotts  of  iiieological  belief,  whose  ooming  had 
been  long  delayed,  and  the  expansion  and  development  of  dog- 
mas, requiring  the  contributions  of  many  thinkers,  were  tak- 
ing shape  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  as  a  distinct  system 
of  doctrines  to  which  the  name  was  given  of  the  ^'new  theo- 
logy." For  this  result  Phillips  Brooks  had  been  preparing 
the  way.  No  one  in  America  had  done  more  than  he  to 
show  that  a  change  was  needed,  and  what  the  nature  of  the 
change  must  be.  From  this  point  of  view,  if  his  Lectures 
on  Preaching  and  his  book  on  the  Influence  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  almost  every  sermon  he  preached,  were  studied,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  foundations  of  religions  belief.  It  was  the 
one  issue  imparting  unity  and  consistency  to  his  thinking 
from  the  time  that  he  began  to  preach.  On  this  point  he 
has  spoken  most  plainly.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  1884, 
and  afterward  published  with  his  sanction,  he  says :  — 

We  hear  much  of  what  is  called  the  ''New  Theology."  Let 
us  not  quarrel  about  a  name.  In  that  which  is  generally  and 
vaguely  designated  by  that  name  I  think  we  ought  thoroughly 
to  believe.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Christian  world  to-day 
were  entering  upon  a  movement,  nay,  had  already  entered  upon 
and  gone  far  in  a  movement,  which  is  certainly  to  be  not  less 
profound  and  full  of  meaning  than  th6  great  I^otestant  RdEor- 
mation  of  three  centuries  ago.  The  final  meaning  of  that  move- 
ment really  is  the  nearness  of  the  soul  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  Incar- 
nation.^ 

In  his  essay  on  Authorily  and  Conscience  (1884),  there  is 
a  similar  statement :  — 

We  hear  much  to-day  about  the  **  New  Theology."  It  is 
not  a  name,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  fear.  If  man  is  really  growing 
nearer  to  God,  not  farther  away  from  God,  every  advancing  age 
must  have  a  new  theology. 

And  again,  in  a  sermon,  preached  so  early  as  1878,  he  had 
spoken  even  more  strongly:  — 

^  The  MrmoB  £ram  wUdi  tliii  ezlnet  is  tilran  was  p«U]dMd  i^ 
/>oor  PdfM  Chieago,  Deoimlwv  15, 1886. 
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I  believe  tbe  new  is  better  than  tbe  old.  Tlie  new  theology 
in  all  its  great  general  ehameteristics  I  love  with  all  my  heart. 
I  rejoice  to  preach  it,  as  Mosea  must  have  felt  his  heart  fill  with 
joy  as  he  went  forth  to  pray  for  the  calmer  sky  and  the  stilled 
thnnder. 

In  the  same  sermon  he  took  oooasion  to  apeak  of  some  of 
the  more  special  features  of  the  new  theology.^ 

Shall  we  take,  then,  at  once  the  most  prominent  of  all  in- 
stances, the  growing  freedom  of  thought  aboat  the  Bible  ?  It  is 
the  tendency  over  which  lecturers  shout  on  their  platforms  and 
church  councils  in  their  council  chambers.  The  lecturers  and 
the  church  councils  both  recognize  the  fact.  A  fact  no  doubt  it 
is.  To  very  many  Christian  men  to-day  the  Bible  stands  no 
longer  surrounded  by  that  kind  of  supernatural  authority  which 
establishes  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  its  pages.  It  has 
eome  to  seem  to  many  men  what  it  really  is,  a  gathering  of  many 
wonderful  books  from  many  times,  —  the  time  and  authorship  of 
some  of  them  being  doubtful,  —  which  have  been  brought  together 
because  of  their  common  character  and  their  common  bearing  on 
one  great  religious  process  which  runs  through  the  history  of  man, 
«— the  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  mankind  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Clearly  enough,  such  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  must  set  the  mind  free  for  a  treatment  of  it  and  a  study 
of  its  contents  such  as  has  not  always  been  possible.  •  .  .  The 
world  will  never  go  back  again  to  the  old  ideas  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  Phillips  Brooks  to  make  state- 
ments like  these  in  the  pulpit.  Indeed,  he  avoided  so  care- 
fully any  allusion  to  current  theological  questions,  about 
which  opinions  were  at  variance,  that  it  oame  to  be  aasumed 
by  many  that  he  had  none,  and  some  even  thought  he  was 
incapable  of  forming  theological  oonclusions.  He  had  them, 
but  he  kept  them  out  of  Uie  pulpit.  In  his  preaching  he 
looked  at  things  sub  specie  etemUatis*  His  aversion  to  ab- 
stract discussion,  where  opinions  as  such  were  defended  or 
eritioised,  his  desire  to  get  at  the  concrete  reality  of  life, 
from  whence  opinions  grew,  and  to  bring  all  religious  notions 
to  this  supreme  test,  was  his  ruling  motive,  which  gave  him 
his  distinctive  quality  as  a  preacher.     But  there  came  exoep- 

1  Cf.  Sermom,  toL  viiL  p.  841. 
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tional  moments,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  himself 
on  record,  that  men  might  know  where  he  stood  on  the 
special  issues  of  the  hour.  When  he  made  these  statements 
about  the  new  theology,  his  object  was  not  merely  to  take 
sides  in  a  controversy,  or  to  rank  himself  in  the  Usts.  He 
had  a  more  serious  purpose, — to  utter  a  warning  against 
impending  danger  which  threatened  the  issues  of  life.  He 
was  jealous  for  freedom's  sake;  he  was  consumed  with  zeal 
as  he  saw  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  rest  in  mere  notions, 
or  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  advantage  gained  simply 
by  changing  one's  opinions  in  theology.  Thus,  in  his  ser« 
mon  on  the  '^Mitigation  of  Theology"  (1878),  he  took  i(a 
his  text  a  passage  in  Exodus,  where  Moses  tells  the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  will  pray  for  the  thunder  and  hail  to  cease,  but 
yet  he  knows  that  the  cessalion  of  fear  will  not  bring  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people  to  the  obedience  of  the  divine  will.  The 
general  character  of  the  change  taking  place  in  theology  is 
the  subject  before  him.  ''It  is  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
severer,  stricter,  more  formal,  more  exacting  statements  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  gentler,  more  gracious, 
more  spiritual,  more  indulgent  representations  of  Gbd,  and 
of  what  He  asks  of  man." 

With  this  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  faith  he  confesses 
his  deep  sympathy,  as  the  prophecy  of  a  new  and  richer 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  of  love  and  of  life.  But 
then  comes  his  protest.  Men  are  attributing  a  power  to  the 
mere  change  of  thought  on  the  nature  of  Grod  which  it  can 
never  possess.  There  is  a  temptation  to  think  that  the  work 
of  religion  will  be  accomplished  for  the  world  when  these 
new  and  glorious  ideas  shall  have  become  supreme  and  uni- 
versal, when  the  old  severe  theology  shall  have  been  de- 
throned and  the  truth  be  proclaimed  that  "Ood  is  love." 
The  time  has,  therefore,  come  when  some  one  ought  to  speak 
the  words  that  Moses  spoke  to  Pharaoh,  —  "The  thunder 
shall  cease  and  there  shall  be  no  more  hail.  But  as  for  thee 
and  thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye  will  not  fear  the  Lord.** 
Men  are  in  danger  of  attributing  to  the  new  theology  that 
same  impossible  virtue  which  men  attributed  to  the  old  the- 
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ology,  — the  virtue  in  itself  of  makiiig  men  good  and  strong 
mnd  pore. 

Against  that  danger  I  want  to  warn  yon  and  myself.  .  .  . 
Constantly  in  New  England,  which  a  generation  ago  was  fall 
of  the  sternest  teachings,  I  hear  the  lamentations  of  men  who 
were  brought  up  under  the  Puritan  theology.  I  have  grown 
^ftm^lifti*  to  weariness  with  the  self*excuse  of  men  who  say,  ^^Oh, 
if  I  had  not  had  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  so  preached  to  me  when 
I  was  a  boy,  if  I  had  not  been  so  confronted  with  the  woes  of 
hell  and  the  awfulness  of  the  judgment  day,  I  should  have  been 
religious  long  ago."  My  friends,  I  think  I  never  hear  a  meaner 
or  a  falser  speech  than  that.  Men  may  believe  it  when  they  say 
it,  — I  suppose  they  do,  — but  it  is  not  true.  It  is  unmanly, 
I  think.  It  is  throwing  on  their  teaching  and  their  teachers,  or 
their  fathers  and  their  mothers,  the  fault  which  belongs  to  their 
own  neglect,  because  they  have  never  taken  up  the  earnest  fight 
with  sin  and  sought  through  every  obstacle  for  truth  and  God. 
It  has  the  essentitd  vice  of  dogmatism  about  it,  for  it  claims  that 
a  different  view  of  God  would  have  done  for  them  that  which  no 
view  of  Grod  can  do,  that  which  must  be  done,  under  any  system, 
any  teaching,  by  humility  and  penitence  and  struggle  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Without  these,  no  teaching  saves  the  soul.  With 
these,  under  any  teaching,  the  soul  must  find  its  Father. 

From  such  a  passage  as  this  one  might  almost  infer  that 
the  preacher's  sympathy  with  the  new  tiieology  was  weak  or 
half-hearted.  But  it  was  not.  He  takes  up  in  turn  the 
points  at  issue,  where  the  arbitrary  has  passed  into  the  essen- 
tial, the  narrow  into  the  broad,  the  formal  into  the  spiritual. 
He  was  in  profoundest  accord  with  the  change  at  every 
point:  — 

It  is  so  radical  that  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  or  state  it, 
but  it  fills  us  with  joy.  It  has  made  religion  a  new  thing  for 
multitudes  of  souls.  It  has  swept  the  heavy  cloud  away,  and  let 
the  sunlight  into  many  a  life.  It  has  brought  fertility  to  many 
a  desert.  And  the  thanksgriyings  of  men  and  women  who  have 
f ocmd  that  their  religion  may  be  just  the  love  of  God  because  He 
has  loved  them,  and  that  in  that  pure  love  of  God  lies  their  salva- 
tion, makes  the  song  and  the  glory  of  these  new  years  of  God. 

He  considers  briefly  some  of  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  theologies,  and  finds  in  them  a  deeper  gain  for  the  soul. 
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Tins  outbfeak  of  proteft  agaiasi  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment  is  r^dly  nothing  bat  an  utterance  of  the  profound 
conviction  that  not  by  threats  of  punishment,  however  awful  and 
however  true,  but  by  the  promisee  of  love  are  men  to  be  brought 
into  the  best  obedience  of  God. 

He  touches  upon  the  question  of  the  saoredness  of  ihfi  Day 
of  Best,  the  departure  from  the  severer  rules  under  which 
men  lived  some  twenty  years  ago.  But  if  these  things  are 
welcomed  only  because  they  bring  freedom  from  constrainti 
there  has  been  no  gain,  but  rather  injury.  The  change 
which  has  been  effected,  when  rightly  viewed,  has  been 
^bom  the  easy  to  the  hard,  and  not,  as  men  are  always 
choosing  to  think  it,  from  the  hard  to  the  easy."  The 
change  has,  indeed,  been  to  freedom,  but  it  is  harder  to  live 
in  freedom  than  to  live  as  a  slave.  The  dangers  of  freedom 
are  &r  more  subtle  and  far  more  dangerous  than  those  from 
which  the  escape  has  been  made.  *^  As  much  deeper  as  this 
new  love  lies  below  that  old  terror,  so  much  the  deeper  must 
the  new  watchfulness  and  scrupulousness  go  below  the  old." 

Unless  this  is  its  effect  in  us,  our  milder  conception  of  God's 
present  and  future  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men,  however  true 
it  may  be  in  itself,  is  a  curse  to  us  and  not  a  blessing.  Unless 
it  does  this  for  us,  we  are  making  the  truth  of  Grod  have  the 
power  of  a  lie.  We  ought  to  be  afraid  of  any  theology  which 
tampers  with  the  sacredness  of  duty  and  the  awfulness  of  life. 
I  would  far  rather  be  a  believer  in  the  most  material  notions  of 
eternal  penalty,  and  get  out  of  that  belief  the  hard  and  frightened 
solemnity  and  scrupulousness  which  it  has  to  give,  than  to  hold 
all  the  sweet  broad  truth  to  which  God  is  now  leading  us,  and 
have  it  make  life  seem  a  playtime  and  the  world  a  game.^ 

This  sermon,  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  made, 
was  a  very  special  sermon,  called  forth  by  some  special  ex-  . 
perience,  some  exceptional  urgency  of  motive.  But,  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  1884,  and  sanctioned  for  publication  by 
himself,  he  takes  up  the  same  issues,  going  over  the  ground 
in  much  the  same  way.  Once  more  he  defends  the  new  the- 
ology, and  proclums  his  adherence  to  it  iu  most  emphatic 
words.     His  text  was  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  —  ^^As  free 
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and  not  using  your  freedom  for  a  doak  of  malieiousneas  but 
as  the  servants  of  Ood."  All  the  eamestpess  and  intensity 
of  his  nature  was  thrown  into  this  sermon  as  he  discussed  his 
theme, — the  ^^ dangers  of  liberty."  Because  he  was  the 
champion  and  friend  of  the  new  truth,  he  had  the  best  right 
and  the  best  wisdom  to  declare  its  dangers. 

The  fact  is,  the  world  has  now  become  a  place  where  it  most 
become  a  great  deal  worse  world,  or  a  great  deal  better  world, 
than  it  has  been  before.  It  is  a  familiar  truth  to  us  that  men 
Come  to  such  places  in  their  lives ;  why  should  not  the  world  come 
to  such  a  place  in  hers  ? 

The  new  theology  called  for  better  men  if  it  was  to  hold 
its  own.  Unless  this  followed  there  was  danger  of  relapse 
into  a  state  of  things  worse  than  had  been  before.  In  pro- 
phetic vision  there  oould  be  recalled  the  situation  in  the  agot 
before  the  Heformation,  where  each  successive  effort  at  re-- 
form only  seemed  to  set  the  world  back,  and  the  bondi^ 
was  renewed  in  more  bitter  form.  Even  when  Luther  came, 
and  the  reform  at  last  was  accomplished,  and  men  were  set 
free  to  rejoice  in  their  freedom,  there  had  followed  an  age 
of  decline  and  moral  weakness  which  put  in  peril  the  very 
existence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  So,  too,  in  the  age 
when  Christ  appeared  and  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God.  If  the  larger  liberty  and  freedom  from 
outward  constraint  now  coming  to  the  modem  world  were 
not  construed  as  the  greater  necessity  for  an  inward  self • 
restraint,  it  would  have  come  in  vain,  and  the  world  would 
f  aU  back  into  its  old  leading-strings. 

Freedom  is  thrust  upon  us,  and  we  must  take  it  whether  we 
will  or  not.  Happiest  is  he. who  takes  it  most  completely  and 
most  joyfully,  but  also  most  seriously  and  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  its  dangers.  •  .   . 

O  generous  young  man  rejoicing  in  your  freedom,  there  is  no 
manly  way  to  use  your  freedom  except  this.  God  grant  you  the 
grace  to  be  great  enough  to  live  in  these  days  of  freedom. 

n 

Those  who  only  heard  Phillips  Brooks  on  Sundays  in  the 
pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  especially  tiiose  who  heard  him 
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only  oooationally,  got  but  an  inocmplete  expression  of  the 
man.  There  was  another  side  to  his  life  as  a  parish  minis- 
ter. In  his  Wednesday  evening  leotores,  and  in  his  Bible 
dass,  he  presented  a  different  aspect  of  his  teaching.  The 
congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  those  who  were  fiuniliar  with 
this  part  of  his  work,  were  inclined  to  attach  to  it  an  equal 
if  not  a  higher  importance  than  to  the  Sunday  ministrations. 
The  Wednesday  evening  lectures  were  not  only  interesting 
in  the  highest  d^^ree,  but  they  came  closer  to  many  people 
than  did  his  sermons.  Here  he  attempted,  what  he  seemed 
to  avoid  in  the  pulpit,  the  impartation  of  religious  know- 
ledge, the  discussion  of  religious  theories  and  theological 
opinions.  Notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  dealing  with 
abstractions,  or  mere  head  notions  about  the  truth,  yet,  as 
people  were  embarrassed  by  the  variety  and  conflict  of  theo- 
logical opinions,  or  by  intellectual  difficulties,  he  made  it 
part  of  his  duty  every  year  to  deal  with  these  things.  It 
was  thought  and  said  by  some  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
distinctive  teaching  of  his  own  church,  or  cared  but  little  for 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  its  usages  and  rites.  But 
the  criticism  came  from  those  who  knew  only  of  his  work  on 
Sundays,  when  his  sermons  were  addressed  to  the  whole 
body  of  humanity,  and  rose  above  the  level  of  religious  in- 
formation to  the  higher  walks  of  the  spiritual  life.  And  yet 
for  Wednesday  evening  lectures  or  for  Bible  class  he  had 
made  the  thorough  preparation,  whose  final  outcome  was  in 
the  sermon,  when  the  limitations  of  opinions  and  the  empty 
abstractions  had  disappeared  from  his  mind. 

In  these  special  ministrations  he  appears  as  doing  a  work 
which  of  itself  alone  would  have  been  r^;arded  as  sufficient 
by  the  ordinary  parish  minister.  His  note-books  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  preparation  for  each  lecture,  with  what  care  he 
collated  opinions  and  traced  their  relation  to  the  realities  of 
human  life.  In  this  way  he  took  up  the  Prayer  Book  and 
its  offices,  giving  courses  of  lectures  in  successive  years  on 
the  Church  Catechism,  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  on  the 
Creeds,  treated  article  by  article,  on  the  Baptismal  Office,  and 
on  the  Office  for  Confirmation.    One  year  he  lectured  upon 
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the  ^^Versioles"  in  the  Morning  and  ijyening  Prayer,  and 
in  the  other  offices.  Another  year  he  took  up,  verse  by 
verse,  the  Te  Deum.  Studies  in  the  life  of  Christ  were  rich 
and  ahnost  exhaustless  in  their  variety.  The  fruits  of  them 
appeared  in  his  sermons,  or  in  his  book  <m  the  ^^  Influence  of 
Jesus ; "  but  in  their  form  as  given  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  they  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own.  As  all  this 
work  was  done  extemporaneously,  tbe  record  of  it  only  re- 
mains in  the  written  analyses  prepared  for  his  use,  or  in  the 
notes,  more  or  less  full,  made  by  those  who  were  present. 

For  this  work  the  preparation  required  must  needs  be 
thorough,  for  his  audience  was  intelligent  and  cultured,  and 
there  were  always  present  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
latest  literature  in  Biblical  criticism.  Thus  we  find  him 
studying  Ewald  and  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  as  he  treats 
of  Old  Testament  history,  or  Keim  and  Hausrath,  Reuss, 
Shiirer,  and  other  modem  writers  on  tibe  New  Testament 
times.  Those  who  heard  him  preach  on  Sunday  sometimes 
fancied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  was 
indifferent  to  it,  because  no  mention  of  modem  Biblical 
literature  was  made,  no  names  referred  to  or  cited  as  au« 
thorities.  He  did  his  work  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  it  was 
supposed. 

Perhaps  he  himself  was  at  fault  for  this  impression,  in  his 
careful  removal  of  all  traces  of  his  work  in  the  finished  re- 
sult, just  as  the  perfect  story  must  be  so  told,  that  no  evi- 
dence of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  shall  be  evident. 
But  another  reason  for  this  impression  about  him  was  that 
he  made  so  prominent  the  positive  truth  that  remained,  after 
criticism  had  done  its  work,  that  the  hearer  came  away  im- 
pressed with  this  alone.  And,  in  truth,  he  did  so  subordi- 
nate modem  Biblical  studies  to  the  end  of  making  the  divine 
revelation  stand  forth  more  clearly,  using  it  for  Ais  purpose 
alone,  that  he  tended  to  become  *  indifferent  to  it,  as  one 
discards  the  scaffolding  when  the  structure  is  done.  The 
^^  higher  criticism  "  of  the  Bible  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
subject  of  such  absorbing  interest  that  the  student  is  tempted 
to  linger  in  it,  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  the 
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means  to  a  higher  end.  But  what  Phillips  Brooks  valned 
was  the  stronger  witness  it  bore  to  the  reality  of  the  truth 
which  Grod  was  imparting.  He  carried  his  own  torch  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  the  oonviotian  that  God  was  speaking 
to  the  soul,  and  high  above  all  the  critical  details  it  shone 
dearly,  the  one  thing  most  unmistakably  evident. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  these  years  in  the  Clericns 
Club  and  elsewhere,  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
give  to  the  people  the  results  of  modem  Biblical  criticism,  or 
how  it  should  be  done  in  order  not  to  weaken,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, increase  the  people's  confidence  in  the  Bible.  He  had 
no  difficulty  on  this  point.  He  kept  back  nothing  that  he 
thought  or  believed,  and  yet  so  presented  it  as  to  make  the 
old  truth  about  the  Bible  seem  the  clearer  and  the  stronger. 
We  may  look  in  upon  him,  in  one  of  those  Wednesday  even- 
ing lectures  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Church.  The  date  is 
January  7,  1880,  and  his  subject  was  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  one  of  a  course  <m  Christian  Doctrine,  where 
other  topics  were  the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  Work  of  Christ,  Conversion,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
&ir  specimen  of  hundreds  of  similar  occasions  in  his  week-day 
ministry,  and  incidentally  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  work. 
From  these  rough  notes  in  his  sermon  book,  the  dear  tenor  of 
his  way  is  visible :  — 

THB  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  BIBLB 

Reasons  why  this  doctrine  comes  in  here.  All  the  future  doc- 
trines are  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Bible,  and  so  we  must  know 
where  the  Bible  stands.  Its  close  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  God  was  shown  in  the  last  lecture.  Bear  that  in  mind  as  we 
speak.  After  a  short  recapitulation,  turn  to  the  antecedent  pro- 
bability of  a  Revelation.  Not  likely  that  God  should  leave  His 
children  unreached  if  He  could  conmmnicate  with  them.  Espe- 
cially if  they  and  He  were  moral  creatures,  and  the  experiment 
of  their  life  were,  as  would  appear,  a  moraZ  experiment.  The 
witness  to  this  probability  by  all  the  religions  systems  and  their 
revelations.  Growing  sense  that  revelation  is  constant,  only 
eoitiing  to  climax  at  certain  times. 

Now  such  a  Revelation,  what  shall  it  be?     Primarily  to  a 
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Person^  because  it  is  of  a  Person,  Nothing  but  a  personality 
can  really  alter  a  personality.  No  description  can  do  it.  Let 
me  see  a  man's  son,  and  know  that  he  and  his  father  are  in  true 
accord,  and  then  I  understand  the  father.  So  to  bmtes  a  man 
may  tell  of  manhood.  So  to  men  Grod  may  declare  Himself 
through  manhood.  And  so  the  real  exhibition  of  Grod  must  be 
throagh  human  life.  Books  may  record. that,  bat  their  real  valne 
is  in  wJuU  they  record, 

Thos  Christ  is  the  trae  Revelation  of  6od,  and  the  Bible  gets 
its  yalne  from  being  the  descripti<m  of  Christ.  The  story  of  a 
revelation,  more  properly  than  a  revelation  itself.  And  so  its 
various  parts  differ  with  the  quality  of  what  they  have  to  tell  of. 
So  the  Revelation  lies  behind  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  to  the 
Revelation  like  the  sunshine  to  the  son. 

Trace  then  the  growth  of  the  Bible ;  a  familiar  tale.  Suppose 
vome  person  who  knew  nothing  of  it ;  show  how  you  would  begin 
with  the  Gospels,  the  free  place  for  critical  inquiry.  The  his* 
torioal  Christ.  The  ehardoter  of  Christ.  The  Divine  Christ. 
Then  the  Disciples  and  the  Future  Books  from  them.  Then  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  authority.  The  degree  of  Christ's  sanc- 
tion; the  sufficiency  of  it.  Authenticity,  Authority,  meaning 
of  these  words.  There  stands  our  Bible,  then!  Where  did  we 
get  it  ?  The  saying  that  the  Church  gave  it  to  us.  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  that.  Chily  that  the  Cfanrch«assured  us  that  such  and  such 
books  were  written  by  such  and  such  men.  There  lies  their  true 
value.  This  is  seen  in  the  clear  certainty  that  if  a  new  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  could  be  identified,  we  would  accept  it,  -  or  if  one  of 
the  accepted  ones  should  be  discredited,  we  would  cast  it  aside. 

And  now,  how  did  these  writers  write  ?  The  old  theories  of 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration.  But  without  them  look  at  the 
feal  state  of  the  case.  A  solenm  and  dear  person  to  be  written 
about.  A  watching  world.  A  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  A 
mind  quickened  by  sympathy  with  his  mind.  All  these  together 
seem  to  make  a  power  of  accuracy  and  faithfulness  which  is  all 
we  could  desire.  Apply  this  to  the  Apostles.  Apply  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  .  Add  there  the  Jewish  love  for  geneal- 
ogy, etc.  This,  too,  a  divine  ordinance.  As  the  result  of  all  we 
have  a  noble  certainty  gathering  about  the  precious  story. 

Does  it  involve  unerring  accuracy?  Answer,  "No."  Still, 
in  the  historic  record  there  may  be  misstatements  of  detail.  And 
in  the  Apostolic  development  there  may  be  wrong  anticipations 
(like  the  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  world),  but  yet  the  picture 
is  true.  Suppose  this  state  of  things,  and  then  suppose  we  had 
such  a  record  of  it,  would  it  not  be  vastly  valuable?     Enough, 
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The  cases  of  direct  communication,  as  when  the  words  are 
nsed,  ''The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,"  etc.  The  fact 
certain  and  credible  enough.     The  manner  of  conveyance. 

The  revisions  of  the  Bible :  modem  learning  on  it. 

Return  to  the  idea  of  Christ  being  the  true  Revelation.  The 
Bible  showing  Him. 

This  feature  of  Mr.  Brooks's  work  in  his  capacity  as  a 
parish  minister  is  important  and  might  be  studied  at  much 
greater  length.  But  it  was  richer  in  its  quality,  and  more 
vital  in  its  bearings,  than  any  summary  of  it  would  reveal. 
The  testimony  to  its  value  from  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  its  enjoyment  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  any  testimony 
borne  to  his  preaching.  Especially  are  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Catechism,  on  the  Creed,  and  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments recalled  as  glowing  with  the  beauty  and  truth 
with  which  he  clothed  them  from  his  wide  studies  and  his 
large  observation  of  life,  and  especially  from  his  own  reli- 
gious experience.  He  made  his  people  love  and  rejoice  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  till  the  yestiges  of  prejudice  or  misunder- 
standing, if  such  there  were,  faded  away.  He  loved  the 
Prayer  Book  as  he  loved  the  Bible.  It  was  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  his  life.  He  believed  in  it  as  it  stood,  and  for  himself 
never  desired  improvement  or  change,  whether  by  addition  or 
omission.  Its  literary  value  was  like  that  of  the  Bible,  dis- 
closing at  every  turn  the  rich,  deep  moods  of  a  humanity 
larger  than  that  of  the  individual  man.  He  loved  it  as  a 
product  of  the  Christian  ages.  There  were  those  who  were 
annoyed  at  its  pbrases,  sometimes  at  what  seemed  its  dark 
assumptions,  who  could  never  quite  be  reconciled  to  passages 
in  the  marriage,  baptismal,  or  burial  offices.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  become  callous  to  these  things  by  much  repeti- 
tion, or  recited  them  in  a  perfunctory  way,  attaching  no 
meaning  to  them.  It  fell  to  him  as  the  minister  to  large 
congregations  to  say  these  offices  frequently,  but  he  never 
said  them  without  feeling  more  and  more  keenly  their  signifi- 
cance, or  asking  himself  anew  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
words.  Nothing  with  which  he  came  in  contact  could  long 
remain  conventional  or  meaningless.     The  process  of  his 
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inner  life  consisted  in  vitalizing  his  enviironment,  in  the 
church,  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
As  by  the  methods  of  Biblical  criticism  he  had  entered  more 
folly  into  the  meaning  and  reality  of  the  revelation  recorded 
in  Scripture,  so  by  the  process  of  historical  criticism  did  he 
seek  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  moods  of  a  common 
humanity  as  uttered  in  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  he  advocated  freedom.  He  had  found  this  freedom 
for  himself  in  the  summary  given  in  the  Church  catechism, 
where  historical  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  creeds  is 
condensed  into  the  statement  that  we  learn  from  them  to 
believe  in  ^*6od  the  Father  who  made  me  and  all  the  world; 
God  the  Son  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind;  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  people  of  God." 

Evidently  any  statement  of  belief  in  which  two  men,  or  more 
than  two,  unite  most  be  of  sufficient  simplicity  and  breadth  freely 
to  hold  within  itself  these  vital  differences.  This  is  the  beaaly 
and  value  of  our  Church's  Creed.  We  all  believe  it,  and  no  two 
thinking  men  hold  it  alike.  It  is  as  various  as  their  various 
personalities  with  which  it  has  entered  into  union. 

The  Church  has  no  unwritten  law,  no  interpretation  of  her 
creed  to  which  her  children  must  conform.  That  is  a  truth  con- 
cerning her  on  which  we  must  always  insist.  She  has  her  creed 
in  which  all  her  children  believe,  and  all  believe  differently. 
Thus  she  keeps  the  union  of  identity  and  variety,  which  all  living 
things  must  have. ,  Thus  she  bids  each  believer  be  a  sharer  in 
the  belief  of  all,  while  at  the  same  time  he  holds  his  own  per- 
sonal conviction  clear.  Dogmatism  loses  the  liberty  and  life  of 
personal  conviction,  skepticism  loses  the  largeness  of  the  univer- 
sal faith.  The  Church,  if  she  holds  her  creed  as  a  creed  ought 
to  be  held,  is  neither  dogmatic  nor  skeptical,  but  keeps  both  the 
special  and  the  universal,  and  makes  them  minister  to  each  other. 
This  is  why  she  is  the  home  of  generous  belief.  This  is  why,  if 
one  may  recognize  how,  as  is  the  case  with  most  epigrams  of 
comparison,  not  merely  the  laureate's  famous  words  but  also  their 
reverse  is  true :  — 

"  There  lires  more  faitih  in  honest  oreeds 
Beliere  me,  than  in  half  the  donbt."  ^ 

^  Cf .  Eitays  and  Addrt$m$,  p.  210. 
voL.n 
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There  were  times  in  Us  experience  when  he  rejoiced  to 
rise  above  the  monotonous  plains  of  life,  but  quite  as  often 
he  loved  to  walk  them  with  the  race,  as  one  indistinguishable 
from  the  mass  of  men,  sharing  in  the  common  fears  and  the 
common  hopes,  and  loving  the  common  language  wherein 
they  had  found  expression.  If  he  seemed  at  times  to  soar 
almost  beyond  the  sight  of  human  vision,  or  to  be  standing 
on  heights  inaccessible  to  ordinary  human  aspiration,  yet  it 
also  pained  him  to  differ  from  the  great  human  verdicts,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  till  it  bred  the  suspicion  that  he  might 
be  wrong  and  must  revise  his  individual  judgment.  Such 
was  his  attitude  toward  the  offices  of  his  own  church.  The 
only  criticism  he  made  was  on  the  danger  of  a  conservatism 
which  could  see  nothing  outside  the  Prayer  Book.  In  his  ser- 
vices at  Appleton  Chapel  where  he  frequently  made  the  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  for  it  was  not  a  congregation  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  experienced  the  difficulty,  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  Episcopal  clergy,  when  attempting  to  say  the  prayers 
without  the  book.  He  would  sometimes  begin  with  repeat- 
ing a  form  of  prayer,  and  when  his  memory  failed  him,  in 
the  nervousness  of  the  situation,  would  break  away  into  im- 
passioned language  of  his  own.  One  might  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  hampered  by  the  form  and  abandoned  it  for 
a  higher  liberty. 

These  things  are  mentioned  here  because  they  have  their 
connection  with  his  theology.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  conjecture  what  kind  of  man,  or  of  preacher,  or  of  theolo- 
gian, he  would  have  made,  if  his  moilier  had  not  migrated 
in  his  infancy  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  foundations  of  his 
religious  life  were  built  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
catechism.  So  deep  liad  the  training  gone  that  he  could  not 
have  escaped  from  it  if  he  would.  More  than  with  most 
children,  had  it  taken  hold  of  his  inmost  being.  And  to  it 
he  owed  his  peculiar  character  as  a  theologian.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  ratified  his  mother's  judg- 
ment, and  in  his  manhood  rejoiced  in  his  lot  among  the 
churches.     His  theology  was  Anglican  theology  in  its  high- 
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eft  but  in  its  most  typical  form.  When  lie  went  to  England 
lie  made  this  impression  upon  the  best  judges  of  preaching. 
One  reason  for  his  popularity  in  England  was  lus  power  to 
address  the  Anglican  mind,  more  forcibly  even  than  those 
who  had  never  left  the  English  soil. 

One  characteristic  of  Anglicanism  was  its  large  human 
indusiveness,  the  importance  it  attached  to  nationalism  as  of 
more  value  than  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  The  Anglican 
church  had  a  long  national  history  behind  it,  and  honored 
all  its  children  who  had  contributed  in  whatever  way  to  the 
greatness  and  tibe  glory  of  the  nationality.  In  its  national 
sanctuaries  their  adies  reposed,  —  great  warriors,  great  cap- 
tains on  sea  or  land,  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  poets  in 
whom  England  has  abounded  more  than  any  other  country, 
side  by  side  with  saints  and  ecclesiastics,  without  distinction 
or  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  religious  experience. 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and  Walter  Baleigh  were  among  her 
honored  children  no  less  than  Hooker  or  Oeorge  Herbert  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  tn  the  hour  of  her  rebirth  in  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Anglican  church  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  humanism  in  its  purer  form,  which  Luther 
distrusted  and  Calvin  rejected.  She  became  a  thoroughly 
Protestant  church,  but  in  a  different  way  from  that  followed 
by  Enox  in  Scotland  or  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Through  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  a  humanist  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  theologian, 
there  passed  into  the  Prayer  Book  a  large  human  influence, 
a  humanizing  tendency,  which  could  embrace  all  truly  human 
^orts,  and  was  only  at  war  with  doctrinaire  schemes  in  the 
interest  of  some  ecclesiastical  theory  or  religious  abstraction. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Anglican  church  had  rejected 
the  papacy  and  mediaeval  religion,  —  they  interfered  with  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  national  life.  There  were  other 
grounds  which  might  be  and  were  urged,  but  this  was  the 
dominant  motive  of  the  Anglican  church,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  religious  side  of  the  one  national  life.  Her  conflict 
with  the  Puritans  is  the  one  blot  on  her  history;  but  in  that 
fearful  struggle,  two  incompatible  forces  were  struggling  for 
the  mastery,  neither  of  which  could  coexist  with  the  other, 
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and  one  or  the  other  most  yield.  The  destiny  of  Puritanism 
was  a  great  one,  but  it  could  not  be  revealed  in  England, 
which  had  another  ideal,  and  Puritanism  was  iorced  to  go 
out  and  look  for  a  home  elsewhere.  While  the  departure  or 
the  ejection  of  the  Puritans  was  a  loss  to  the  church  and  the 
nation,  yet  when  the  struggle  was  over,  the  Anglican  church 
was  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  mission  in  building  up  the 
English  nationality.  There  came  to  England,  in  conse- 
quence, her  expansion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  till  she 
covered  the  globe  with  her  colonies. 

This  was  the  church  and  this  was  the  tendency  to  which 
the  mother  of  Phillips  Brooks  entrusted  her  son  when  she 
made  the  change  from  her  ancestral  faith  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  boy  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  but  when  he  became  a  man  he 
entered  upon  his  Anglican  heritage.  For,  amidst  all  the 
changes  through  which  the  Anglican  church  has  passed, 
there  runs  one  common  principle,  which  gives  consistency 
and  coherency  to  her  life,  the  unwritten  law  or  constitution 
it  may  be  called,  of  genuine  Anglicanism,  that  the  pulpit 
shall  be  free,  and  that  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
it  might  be  or  ought  to  be,  shall  be  used  in  its  integrity. 
All  that  the  nation  asks  of  the  Church  of  England  is  com- 
pliance with  these  requisitions.  She  allows  reasonable  lib- 
erty in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  only  she  insists  that  the 
Church  of  England  shall  not  be  made  over  in  the  interest  of 
any  ecclesiastical  theory,  till  it  resembles  so  closely  the  na- 
tional churches  of  Italy  or  of  France  that  no  difference  be- 
tween them  can  be  discerned.  And,  as  to  preaching,  one 
cannot  easily  depart  very  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  or  if  he  do,  the  corrective  is  furnished  by  its  constant, 
invariable  use. 

To  these  principles  Phillips  Brooks  was  true  throughout 
his  ministry.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
has  difficulties  of  its  own  to  encounter,  in  domesticating  what 
seems  to  many  an  alien  church  in  a  land  where  Puritanism 
had  first  entered  in  and  taken  possession.  There  are  various 
ways  of  attempting  to  meet  these  difficulties,  as  shown  in  the 
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Tarions  answers  given  in  tracts  with  the  familiar  title,  ^^  Why 
I  am  a  Churchman,"  or  an  ** Episcopalian."  No  one  in  tib^ 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  ever  met  these 
difficulties  with  such  triumphant  success  as  did  Phillips 
Brooks.  As  he  impersonated  it,  it  seemed  like  a  native 
church,  with  its  roots  in  the  native  soil,  till  his  career  was 
taken  by  sanguine  souk  as  a  type  and  pledge  of  its  future. 

The  influence  of  his  own  church  must  then  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  formative  elements  in  the  theology  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  Year  after  year,  during  his  long  ministry,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  study  bred 
admiration  and  imitation.  In  the  fall  of  every  year  he  be- 
gan his  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  its  larger 
aspects  for  the  world.  As  the  ecclesiastical  year  went  on, 
he  came  to  the  renewed  study  of  every  incident  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  in  every  Passion  Week  for  thirty  years  he 
took  up  day  by  day  the  events  which  culminated  in  tiie  Cross 
and  the  Besurrection.  Thus  the  conviction  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  became  his  leading  motive,  and  the 
ground  principle  of  his  theology  and  of  his  life. 

The  Incarnation  meant  to  him  that  God  and  man  had  met 
together  in  the  person  of  Christ,  — the  fulness  of  God  and 
the  complete  perfection  of  humanity.  But  not  only  his 
ecclesiastical  position,  his  whole  experience,  his  natural  con- 
stitution, his  ancestral  life,  prepared  the  way  for  this  con- 
summation. His  interest  in  the  human  race,  his  love  for 
humanity,  came  to  him  by  direct  inheritance  on  the  one  side 
of  his  family  descent.  In  an  age  when  the  trend  of  thought 
and  fashion  was  toward  the  love  and  the  study  of  nature,  he 
kept  his  hold  on  humanity  as  higher  and  richer,  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  love  of  nature.  He  loved  life  simply  as  living, 
and  his  interest  in  man  surpassed  his  interest  in  beautiful 
scenery.  He  loved  the  city  more  than  the  country,  and  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  really  living  to  advantage  when  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  He  loved  the  outer  world  as  the 
environment  of  his  race.  From  that  point  of  view  it  as- 
sumed its  significance,  not  in  itself  alone.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture were  inferior  to  the  laws  of  human  life.     No  study  of 
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nature's  handiwork,  however  marvelloas  and  beantifnl,  ooold 
for  a  moment  compete  in  interest  with  the  study  of  man. 
Onoe,  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Boston,  when  he  was  call- 
ing upon  friends,  some  one  spoke  of  the  green  fields  and 
beauties  of  nature.  He  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
over  nothing  but  roofs  and  chimney  tops  and  said,  ''Oh,  no! 
not  nature,  but  this  beautiful  yiew.  Give  me  this,  for  these 
chimney  tops  even,  stand  for  life,  for  humanity,  and  that  is 
what  attracts  me,  and  makes  life  worth  the  living."  He 
found  his  chief  repose  and  solace,  when  travelling,  in  the 
works  of  man,  in  all  the  forms  of  human  art.  Literature, 
as  the  revelation  of  man  and  of  human  life,  friends,  little 
children,  society  at  its  best,  the  communion  with  great  men 
in  biography,  where  the  range  of  his  reading  was  wide,  — 
these  were  the  sources  from  whence  he  drew  strength  and  in- 
spiration. Through  all  he  kept  his  deep  sense  of  the  fomily 
life,  and  the  freshness  of  the  great  child  nature  which  was 
in  him,  so  that  he  was  held  in  perpetual  joy  and  in  living 
wonder  and  admiration.  This  was  his  preparation  for  the 
religious  conviction  that  in  C!hrist  humanity  had  come  to  its 
perfection. 

Humanity,  and  all  that  contact  with  humanity  which  we  call 
life,  becomes  oar  teacher  of  religion  —  life  as  the  manifold  inter- 
preter of  God,  as  the  first  awakener  of  those  powers  which  any 
specific  commandment  must  direct,  as  the  first  suggestion  of 
those  questions  to  which  any  particidar  revelation  most  give  an- 
swer. Life,  personally  conceived  as  the  pressure  of  the  universal 
humanity  on  the  individual  human  nature,  most  always  have  its 
place  as  the  greatest  and  broadest  approach  of  Grod  to  man. 
This  found  its  perfection  in  the  Incarnation.  Through  the  di- 
vine humanity  of  Jesus,  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  there- 
fore all  that  Jesus  taught  and  ever  teaches,  whether  by  word  or 
action,  is  the  consummation  and  fulfillment  of  that  presentation 
of  Himself  which  God  is  ever  making  through  humanity  to  man.^ 
.  .  .  And  the  great  teachers  of  religion  who  have  done  the  most 
Christlike  work  have  always  been  those  whose  personality  has 
been  most  complete,  and  who  have  been  in  truest  human  rdation 
to  the  souls  they  taught.     Parents,  friends,  pastors,  have  been 


1  Of.  Esaays  and  Addrua€»t  p.  210. 
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the  truest  teachers  of  religion.     The  work  of  scientific  theolo- 
gians has  come  to  practical  effectiyeness  through  them.^ 

This  was  one  side  of  his  inheritance.  On  the  other  there 
oame  down  to  him,  what  was  even  deeper  and  stronger,  the 
God  consciousness,  with  which  this  love  of  humanity  must 
be  conjoined  and  reconciled.  The  conoentrated  force  of  the 
Puritanism  of  many  generations,  which  made  Grod  supreme, 
till  it  seemed  as  though  no  place  were  left  for  man,  —  that 
tendency  in  his  being  to  assert  the  priority  of  God  was  like 
fire  coursing  through  his  veins  with  an  ever-accumulating 
momentum.  He  found  the  solution  for  what  might  have 
been  a  dualism  which  would  have  paralyzed  his  energies,  in 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  In  one  of  his  Philadel- 
phia sermons  (1864),  on  the  ^^  Eternal  Humanity, "  he  gave 
to  this  conviction  a  theological  expression :  — 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  Incarnation  was  God's  commentary  on 
that  verse  in  Genesis,  '^In  the  image  of  God  made  He  man.'* 
Yes,  from  the  beginning  there  had  been  a  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  —  a  Christ  whose  nature  included  the  man-type.  In 
dne  time  this  man-type  was  copied  and  incorporated  in  the  spe- 
cial exhibition  of  a  race.  Tliere  it  degenerated  and  went  off 
into  sin.  And  then  the  Christ,  who  had  been  forever  what  He 
was,  came  and  brought  the  pattern  and  set  it  down  beside  the 
d^^erate  copy,  and  wrought  men's  hearts  to  shame  and  peni- 
tence when  they  saw  the  everlasting  type  of  what  they  had  been 
meant  to  be  walking  among  the  miserable  shows  of  what  they 
were. 

Over  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  Phillips  Brooks  was 
perpetually  brooding,  till  it  became  to  him  what  the  doctrine 
of  the  **  Divine  Sovereignty  "  had  been  to  his  Puritan  ances- 
tors. He  struggled  with  all  the  forms  of  literary  art  in 
order  to  seize  an  expression  of  it  in  his  sermons,  adequate 
to  convey  the  fulness  of  the  reality,  as  he  grasped  it,  to  his 
hearers.  But  the  words  seemed  weak  and  powerless  in  com- 
parison with  what  he  saw.  ^'Oh,  to  preach  a  great  sermon 
on  the  Incarnation  I "  is  the  aspiration  recorded  in  one  of  his 
sermon  note-books.     No  one  can  do  for  him  what,  from  his 

1  Gf.  EM$aifs  and  Addrt$H9,  pp.  209, 210. 
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own  high  standard,  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  to  do  for  him- 
8elf  •  If  we  torn  his  living  attitudes  of  faith  into  the  for- 
mulas of  theology,  we  only  lose  by  the  process.  But  some 
remarks  must  be  hazarded  on  the  subject  lest  a  worse  injus- 
tice be  done. 

He  looked  upon  Christ's  mission  to  the  world  as  intrinsi- 
cally different,  and  different  in  kind,  from  the  missions  of  all 
the  other  great  teachers  of  the  race.  He  held  that  the  dif- 
ference consisted  in  this,  that  other  teachers  had  manifested 
the  truth  of  God,  but  it  was  the  mission  of  Christ  to  man- 
ifest God  Himself.  Christ,  he  believed,  was  conscious  of 
this  difference,  and  had  expressed  it  most  emphatically  in 
the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  where  he  compared  those  who 
had  gone  before  him  to  servants  sent  by  God;  when  ser- 
vant after  servant  had  been  sent,  at  last  God  sent  ELis  Son.^ 
He  maintained  that  the  truth  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  did 
not  hang  on  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  but  that  it  shone 
through  all  His  thought  about  Himself  and  broke  forth  in 
every  description  of  the  work  he  had  to  do.^  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  manuscript  sermon,  written  in  1882,  and 
delivered  for  the  last  time  in  1892. 

Christ  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  in  certain  texts  written 
in  the  New  Testament,  valuable  as  they  are ;  it  is  not  in  certain 
words  which  Jesus  spoke,  vast  as  is  their  preciousness ;  it  is  in 
the  Word  which  Jesus  is  that  the  great  manifestation  of  God  is 
made.  I  read  the  words  and  ponder  them,  but  most  of  all  I 
look  at  Jesus  and  try  to  understand  His  life,  when  I  want  to 
know  the  fullest  truth  regarding  Grod.  And  when  thus  I  look 
at  Him,  what  do  I  learn?  First  of  all,  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ  Himself.  I  cannot  doubt  what  is  His  own  conception  of 
His  own  personality.  Through  everything  He  does,  through 
everything  He  says,  there  shines  the  quiet,  intense  radiance  of 
conscious  Godhood.  Again,  I  say,  it  is  not  a  word  or  two  which 
He  utters,  though  He  does  say  things  which  make  known  His  self- 
consciousness,  but  it  is  a  certain  sense  of  originalness,  of  being, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  processes  of  things,  and  one  with  the  real 
source  of  things,  —  this  is  what  has  impressed  mankind  in  Jesus, 
and  been  the  real  power  of  their  often  puzzled  but  never  aban- 

1  Gf .  St  MatUiew  zzL  82  fF. 
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doiied  Iftith  in  His  Dirinity.  He  has  appeared  to  men,  in  some 
way,  as  He  appears  to  us  to-day,  to  be  not  merely  the  channel 
bat  the  fountain  of  Love  and  Wisdom  and  Power/  of  Pity  and 
Inspiration  and  Hope. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Incarnation  upon  which  Phil- 
lips Brooks  often  dwelt,  —  its  naturahiess,  its  essential  har- 
mony with  the  ordering  of  human  life  in  this  world.  This 
was  the  message  to  his  soul  as  he  first  stood  in  the  sacred 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  where  Christ  had  lived.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  deny  His  divinity  in  order  to  give  him  the 
human  prerogatives,  nor  to  overlook  his  humanity  in  order 
to  see  and  feel  the  divine.  Upon  this  thought  he  enlarges 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  manuscript  sermon  above 
referred  to. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  this  sense  of  Divinity  as  it  appears 
in  Jesus  is  its  natundness,  the  absence  of  surprise  or  of  any  feel- 
ing of  violence.  We  might  have  said  beforehand,  if  we  had  been 
told  that  Grod  was  coming  into  a  man's  life,  —  we  might  have 
said,  ''That  must  be  something  very  terrible  and  awful.  That 
certainly  must  rend  and  tear  the  life  to  which  God  comes.  At 
least  it  will  separate  it  and  make  it  unnatural  and  strange.  God 
fills  a  bush  with  His  glory,  and  it  bums.  Grod  enters  into  the 
great  mountain,  and  it  rocks  with  earthquake.  When  He  comes 
to  occupy  a  man,  He  must  distract  the  humanity  which  He  occu- 
pies into  some  unhnman  shape."  Instead  of  that,  this  new  life, 
into  which  God  comes,  seems  to  bo  the  most  quietly,  naturally 
human  life  that  was  ever  seen  upon  the  earth.  It  glides  into  its 
place  like  sunlight.  It  seems  to  make  it  evident  that  Grod  and 
man  are  essentially  so  near  together,  that  the  meeting  of  their 
natures  in  the  life  of  a  Grod-man  is  not  strange.  So  always  does 
Christ  deal  with  His  own  nature,  accepting  His  Divinity  as  you 
and  I  accept  our  humanity,  and  letting  it  shine  out  throu^  the 
envelope  with  which  it  has  most  subtly  and  mysteriously  min- 
gled, as  the  soul  is  mingled  with  and  shines  out  through  the  body. 

It  was  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  that  when  he  was 
asked  what  was  the  foundation  of  his  faith  and  hope,  he 
replied,  "The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ'*  That 
would  not  have  been  quite  the  answer  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
With  him  it  was  not  a  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  but  Christ 
Himself:  — 
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This  is  what  I  see  aboat  God  when  I  look  at  Christ.  It  is 
God  that  I  see  there.  Not  a  doctrine  about  Him,  bat  it  is  He, 
the  light  of  Crod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Metaphysical  speculationB  as  they  have  gone  on  in  the 
schools  about  the  person  of  Christ  had  no  interest  for  him. 
They  seemed  not  only  unprofitable  and  yain,  but  in  their  de- 
tachment from  reality  they  belittled  and  degraded  the  great 
theme.  Yet  there  was  one  of  these  questions  which  became 
to  him  a  living  and  fruitful  thought:  — 

I  cannot  read  the  story,  I  cannot  know  the  Person  of  the 
Divine  Christ  without  becoming  aware  of  two  things.  There  is  a 
Life  behind  Him,  and  a  Life  before  Him,  —  a  life  on  which  He 
rests,  and  a  life  in  which  He  issues.  It  is  no  lonely  existence 
which  suggests  itself  as  He  walks  among  men.  At  any  moment 
He  turns  aside  upon  a  mountain  top  and  communes  with  a  Being 
which  is  like  Himself.  As  He  draws  near  the  end  of  His  peculiar 
work,  and  looks  forth  into  the  years  which  are  to  come,  He  sees  a 
divine  life,  like  His  life,  going  on,  finishing  his  work.  He  feels 
the  Father  from  whom  He  came,  the  Spirit  who  is  to  come  when 
He  is  gone. 

In  ways  like  this,  undogmatic  in  form,  did  Phillips  Brooks 
often  express  himself  in  regard  to  the  threefold  name  of 
God,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "Its  prominence  in  An- 
glican theology  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  forced 
him  to  its  deeper  consideration.  He  loved  the  truth  for 
which  it  stood  with  what  he  himself  has  called  the  *4ove  of 
the  mind  for  God."  It  differed  from  other  truths,  in  that  it 
could  not  be  primarily  reached  by  the  action  of  the  individ- 
ual mind,  but  was  rather  a  heritage  from  the  past,  the 
result  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  the  ages,  of  many 
confluent  influences  converging  at  last  to  a  focus.  Because 
it  summed  up  the  convictions  of  what  seemed  to  him  hu- 
manity acting  at  its  best  and  highest,  he  received  it  and 
gloried  in  it.  As  Trinity  Sunday  came  round,  with  each 
revolution  of  the  Christian  Year,  it  found  him  ready  and 
eager  to  speak.  Trinity  Sunday  was  to  him  the  high  intel- 
lectual festival  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  as  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  he  came  up  to  it  bringing  the  richest  tribute  he 
could  offer.     Others  complained  sometimes  that  they  found 
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difficulty  in  writing  sermons  for  Trinity  Sunday,  but  he  an- 
swered ihat  he  did  not;  there  was  always  some  new  aspect  of 
the  subject,  which  he  had  not  yet  presented.  People  were 
constantly  coming  to  him  for  explanation  of  what  they  did 
not  understand,  and  out  of  these  conversations  were  the 
hints  often  derived,  which  proved  the  themes  for  sermons. 
These  Trinity  Sunday  sermons,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number,  would  make  a  most  important  contribution  toward 
the  popular  elucidation  of  the  great  Christian  mystery.  He 
would  not  condescend,  he  often  said,  to  ^^ defend  the  doctrine." 
He  made  it  clear  that  his  object  in  treating  the  subject  was 
to  explain  it.  He  gloried  in  the  doctrine  because  of  die  rich- 
ness of  the  idea  of  God  which  it  involved.  In  his  own  words 
it  ''palpitated  with  life." 

If  a  man  does  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  ought 
to  rejoice  and  glory  in  his  faith  as  the  enrichment  of  his  life. 
It  IB  the  entrance  to  a  land  where  all  life  lives  at  its  fullest,  where 
Nature  opens  her  most  lavish  bounty.^ 

In  an  essay  which  he  wrote  on  the  ''new  theism  "  in  1886, 
and  read  before  the  Clericus  Club,  he  criticized  two  recent 
books  in  theology,  Mr.  John  Fiske's  "Idea  of  God  as  af- 
fected by  Modem  EInowledge; "  and  Mr.  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbott's  "Scientific  Theism."  This  essay  has  a  personal 
interest  of  its  own,  in  showing  his  capacity  for  subtle  theo- 
logical discrimination.  It  was  rare  for  him  to  turn  aside 
from  his  work  to  an  effort  like  this,  but  in  doing  so  he 
exhibits  the  hand  of  a  master,  while  yet  it  is  done  with 
such  ease  and  natural  grace  as  to  indicate  that  he  was  at 
home  in  the  field  of  theological  speculation.  That  he  had 
followed  the  course  of  theistic  thought  in  other  writers  is  ap- 
parent, but  he  chose  these  two  books  mentioned  because  they 
illustrated  what  he  wished  to  say.  He  remarks  on  them 
both,  that  while  they  proclaim  the  immanence  of  creative 
power,  "they  draw  back  from  an  assertion  of  the  personaliiy 
of  God,  and  steady  themselves  by  vigorous  railings  against 
anthropomorphism. " 
1  Cf.  Sermons,  toL  L  p.  228;  fi.  p.  880 ;  and  Tii.  p.  818,  f or  Trinity  Svndaj 
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The  valuable  element  in  these  two  books,  as  he  points  oat, 
is  that  they  come  bringing  with  them  the  fruits  of  a  l<mg 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  agnosticism ;  they  have  gained 
the  sense  of  the  liveness  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of 
the  divine  personality  needs,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  bathed 
in  the  truth  of  universal  life,  lest  it  become  too  hard  and  dry. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
both  these  writers  overlook  or  reject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  la  a  protest  against  the  hard,  tight 
personahiess  of  the  conception  of  God  which  thinks  of  Him  as  a 
big  individual,  with  definite  limits  to  His  nature,  and  aknost  to 
a  visible  frame  in  which  He  lives.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  an  attempt  to  give  richness,  variety,  mystery,  internal  relation, 
abundance,  and  freedom  to  the  ideas  of  God.^ 

Here  lies  the  significance  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  history 
of  theistic  thought,  that  it  brings  the  divine  idea  out  of  its 
distance  into  our  human  life. 

The  Incarnation  brought  into  union  with  God's  supremacy  the 
sacredness  of  man.  There  may  be  a  yet  unreached  though  often 
anticipated  theism  which  shall  bring  into  union  with  God's  supre- 
macy the  liveness  of  the  world. 

He  fears  that  this  ^^new  theism,"  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  hold  it,  is  nothing  but  the  old  pantheism;  yet  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  those  who  teach  it  are  eager  to  assert  that  it  is 
not  pantheism. 

Surely  we  Christians  ought  to  understand  how  one  feels  who 
sees  pantheism  close  at  hand  and  yet  draws  back  from  it  and 
will  not  be  a  pantheist.  For  the  New  Testament  is  always  just 
on  the  brink  of  pantheism,  and  is  only  saved  from  it  by  the  in- 
tense personality  of  Jesus  and  His  overwhelming  injunction  of 
responsibility.  Surely  He  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  real  possibility  of  holding  both  together,  the  personality  of 
God  and  the  divine  life  in  the  universe. 

The  representatives  of  the  ^^new  theism"  refuse  the  aid 
of  anthropomorphism,  because  it  has  often  been  false  and 
crude.     He  feels  the  force  of  the  protest,  but  the  remedy 

^  Cf .  Eisajfi  and  Addre$»e$^  p.  157. 
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lies  in  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  of  man  from  whence 
to  rise  to  the  nature  of  Ood. 

The  man  which  is  made  in  the  image  of  (jod  is  manhood. 
Not  this  man  or  that  man,  save  as  he  is  an  utterance  of  the  uni- 
yersal  manhood.  Not  this  man  or  that  man,  with  his  partiahiess 
and  fixed  simplicity,  hut  the  universal  manhood,  with  its  multitu- 
dinousness,  its  self-related  and  various  internal  life,  its  move- 
ment and  ever-opening  vitality,  its  oneness  yet  its  multitude,  its 
multitude  within  its  oneness  —  that  ia  the  man  which  was  made 
in  God's  image  and  hy  whose  study  the  image  of  God  may  dimly 
open  again  upon  the  soul.  We  create  first  an  artificial  simplici^ 
for  our  individual  life,  and  we  assert  that  only  in  such  an  individ- 
uality as  that  is  there  a  real  personality.  The  first  enlargement 
of  such  a  narrow  conception  as  that  is  in  the  necessity  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  personality  of  man.  The  next  is  in  the  even  deeper 
necessity  of  conceiving  of  the  personality  of  God.  The  new 
theism  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  that  necessity.  It  hesitates 
ahout  the  possibility  of  solving  the  difficulty  and  reaching  the 
conception  which  yet  it  sees  that  it  cannot  do  without.  The 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  stands  ready  with  its  clear  utter- 
ance of  that  divine  personality  long  known  and  realized.  As  it 
offers  to  the  new  theism  the  definiteness  and  positiveness  of  its 
Christ,  may  it  not  hope  to  receive  again  from  it  something  of  the 
largeness  and  breadth  which  the  very  definiteness  of  its  Christ- 
hood  is  always  in  danger  of  losing?  In  the  search  for  the  "Infi- 
nite Personality, "  may  not  the  old  theism  give  to  the  new  its 
vividness  of  personal  beliefs,  and  may  not  the  new  theism  give  to 
the  old  its  realization  of  Infinity  ?  ^ 

After  these  words  of  Phillips  Brooks,  the  chaise  which 
has  been  made  against  his  teaching,  that  it  was  pantheistic 
in  its  tendency,  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  When  a  man 
says  with  all  the  force  he  can  command  that  he  believes  in 
a  personal  God,  possessing  conscious  intelligence  and  will, 
that  such  a  deity  is  distinct  from  his  creation,  whether  of 
outward  nature  or  of  humanity,  however  He  may  indwell 
within  them,  it  would  seem  to  dispose  finally  of  such  an  ob- 
jection. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  accusation  of 
pantheism  was  the  ground  on  which  Jesus  was  condemned 
by  the  Jews,  —  to  their  minds  he  was  confusing  humanity 
with  Grod,  and  guilty,  therefore,  of  blasphemy,  in  calling 
1  Of.  JSktays  and  Addre8$e$i  p.  159. 
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himself  the  Son  of  God.  It  has  been  the  standing  objection 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  that  it  was  pantiieistio 
in  its  tendency.  The  cry  of  the  Arians  and  the  semi-Arians 
against  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  and  the  Nioene  creed  was 
pantheism,  the  confusion  of  God  with  the  creation.  Pan* 
theism  was  the  sin  of  the  Christian  chnrch  in  the  mind  of 
Mohammed,  and  on  this  groond  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  rejected.  We  may  dismiss  the  charge  then,  as  nnreal, 
as  indicative  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  to  rerert  to  pre-Christian  ideas  of  Deity,  uninfluenced  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  These  are  the  striking 
words  with  which  Phillips  Brooks  concludes  his  essay  on 
Theism:  — 

The  thing  which  this  great  inflow  of  nature,  half  moralized  and 
half  personalized,  needs  is  to  attain  a  complete  morality  by  which 
alone  can  come  a  complete  personality.  That  the  religion  of  the 
ages  has  to  give.  Its  continual  assertion  of  Grod  as  the  source 
of  duty  must  give  substantial  clearness  to  this  uniyerse,  which 
thus  far  seems  in  the  new  theism  almost  to  reel  and  tremble  with 
the  intoxication  of  its  immanent  Deity.  The  word  of  David 
must  be  the  story  of  what  is  to  come:  '^He  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast."  When  that  has  come,  may  we  not  look  to  see  the 
great  idea  of  God  made  no  less  clear  and  yet  truly  infinite? 
May  we  not  look  to  see  a  Christ  in  whom  the  whole  need  of  all 
the  living  world  shall  find  its  satisfaction  ?  May  we  not  look 
to  see  a  Church  which  shall  truly  express  the  meeting  of  the 
whole  of  manhood  with  the  whole  of  God,  and  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  homan  and  the  divine  ? 

In  an  age  when  the  miracle  was  far  gone  in  discredit 
among  thoughtful  minds  which  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  science,  Phillips  Brooks  kept  his  faith  in  it  as  an  integral 
element  in  the  personality  of  Jesus.  While  others  were 
rejoicing  in  the  universal  ^  reign  of  law  "  revealed  by  science, 
he  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the  higher  reign  of  human- 
ity, of  which  the  mirade  was  the  pledge.  It  was  natural,  he 
thought,  and  inevitable,  that  the  miracle  should  be  associated 
with  the  Incarnation,  wherein  the  highest  triumph  of  humanity 
was  exhibited.  Thus,  in  a  sennon  for  the  seoond  Sunday  in 
Advent,  he  says :  — 
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There  are  two  things  aboat  the  whole  history  of  the  Adyent  of 
Christ  which  will  be  constantly  presented  to  onr  thoughts  daring 
the  next  few  weeks.  One  is  its  miraculmunessj  and  the  other  is 
its  quietness.  He  came  girt  round  with  wonders,  and  He  came 
so  gently,  so  unnoticed  save  by  the  few  who  clustered  nearest 
to  His  life,  that  the  great  surface  of  the  world's  existence  was 
hardly  rippled  by  the  wonderful  touch  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 
Of  the  first  of  these  characteristics  of  the  Advent,  —  its  miracu- 
lousness,  —  we  are  sure  that  the  credibility  will  be  more  clear  to 
us  if  we  have  really  felt  how  vast  was  the  importance  and  how 
great  was  the  necessity  of  the  event.  If  ever  miracle  might  be  let 
loose  out  of  the  rigid  hand  of  law,  when  should  it  be  but  now, 
when  the  King  of  all  the  laws  is  coming  in  His  personality  ?  If 
there  are  angels,  now  certainly  is  the  time  for  them  to  appear. 
If  the  stars  can  ever  have  a  message  and  lead  men,  now  is  the 
time  when  their  mimstry  can  plead  its  strongest  warrant.  If 
ever  the  thin  veil  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  may 
break  asunder,  it  must  be  now,  when  the  supernatural  power 
enters  into  earthly  life  and  God  is  present  among  the  sons  of 
men.  To  any  one  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  miracle  at 
all,  and  who  knows  what  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  is,  the 
wonder  would  be  if  it  had  no  miraculous  accompaniment.  The 
breakage  through  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature's  life  seems  natural 
and  fitting,  as  when  a  king  passes  through  a  city  we  expect  to 
hear  trumpets  and  cannon  replace  the  common  sounds  of  trade 
and  domestic  life,  which  are  all  that  its  streets  commonly  echo. 
But  then  along  with  the  miraculousness  comes  an  impressive 
quietness.  Quiet  even  to  homeliness  will  be  the  simple  scenery 
on  which  the  supernatural  light  is  thrown.  The  village  inn,  the 
carpenters'  household,  the  groups  of  peasants,  —  all  is  as  simple 
as  the  story  of  a  peasant's  childhood.  With  wonderful  power, 
but  with  wonderful  stillness,  —  no  noise,  no  tumult.  Surely 
such  a  description  falls  in  with  the  spiritual  intention  of  the 
event.  It  is  a  spiritual  miracle,  and  the  miracles  of  spiritual 
life  are  always  as  still  as  they  are  powerful,  as  powerful  as  they 
are  still.  So  the  whole  nature  of  the  Advent  was  written  in  the 
historical  circumstances  that  were  grouped  around  the  great  his- 
toric fact.^ 

To  this  view  of  the  miracle  he  adhered.  If  anything  could 
have  shaken  his  belief,  it  would  have  been  that  men  whom 
he  respected  should  differ  from  him.  Bnt  he  saw  clearly 
emmgh  that  those  who  differed  came  to  the  subject  from  the 

1  Cf.  SenmmM,  voL  vii.  p.  24. 
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point  of  view  of  nature  and  her  laws.  He  came  to  it  from 
the  study  and  the  preference  of  humanity.  He  differed  from 
Paley  and  the  whole  Paleyan  school  of  evidence-writers, 
in  maintaining  that  the  miracle  was  not  primarily  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  divine  revelation,  but  as  the 
resultant  of  revelation.  When  thus  regarded,  it  came  in 
the  end  to  be  evidence  that  revelation  must  have  been  given. 
But  the  revelation  as  in  Christ  took  the  precedence.  In  his 
notes  for  his  Bible-class  studies  in  1887,  on  the  Creed,  he 
writes  direction  for  himself  as  he  comes  to  the  miraculous 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ:  ^^Now  take  up  the  story  with 
the  miraculous  element  in  it  fully  accepted."  And  again, 
in  his  course  of  lectures  to  his  Bible  class  in  1889,  he  went 
more  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  analyzing  and  classifying 
the  miracles  with  criticism  interspersed  as  to  their  value. 
He  remarks  that  ^^  there  is  a  difference  between  belief  in  the 
miraculous  and  belief  in  each  particular  miracle."  He  pro- 
tests against  the  modem  tendency  in  those  who  accept  the 
miracle  to  get  rid  of  seeming  difficulties  by  referring  to  it  as 
the  working  of  unknown  law:  ^^But  we  must  not,  we  do  not 
want  to,  get  rid  of  personal  power  and  presence  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  whole." 

As  we  study  the  writings  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in  order  to 
fix  his  position  in  accordance  with  conventional  theological 
tests,  we  are  baffled  by  the  universality  of  his  mind.  His 
religious  indusiveness  comprehended  other  ages  as  well  as 
his  own.  He  valued  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  synods  pro- 
testing against  errors,  and  yet  also  detected  the  s^rmations 
of  truth  contained  in  half  utterances  by  those  condemned 
as  heretics.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  great  stream  of 
tendency  in  the  Christian  ages.  But  he  saw  more  clearly 
than  did  those  engaged  in  controversy  the  truth  involved  on 
either  side.  The  chief  value  of  his  work  is  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  vast  range  of  Christian  instincts,  those  which 
have,  and  those  which  have  not  found  expression  in  religious 
formulas.  The  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the  world  lay 
open  before  him.     If  he  proclaimed  the  sacredness  of  human 
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nature  manifested  in  its  divine  possibilities,  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  of  human  sinfulness  and  its  power  to  frus- 
trate the  divine  purpose.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  of  him 
that  he  dwelt  on  one  more  than  the  other.  They  were  so 
connected  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not  separate  them.  At 
times  he  so  presented  the  fact  of  sin  that  its  evil  and  wrong 
seemed  solely  to  consist  in  injury  done  to  the  saoredness  of 
the  human  soul:  — 

Only  when  men  have  dared  to  think  of  themselves  sublimely, 
as  possible  reflections  of  the  life  of  God  npon  earth,  only  then 
does  sin  become  essentially  and  forever  horrible. 

This  mode  of  appeal  was  effective  in  an  age  when  the 
thought  of  God  and  of  His  will  had  grown  weak  in  many 
minds.  But  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  increasing  fer- 
vency after  the  transition  had  set  in  which  was  turning  the 
world  again  toward  God,  did  he  urge  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  as  the  highest  ideal  of  man,  and  in  disobedience  point 
to  the  source  of  all  the  sin,  its  evil  and  its  degradation. 

The  folfilment  of  the  good  involves  the  destmction  of  the  bad. 
Make  anything  in  the  world  complete  and  perfect  after  its  trae 
nature,  and  you  must,  therefore,  drive  out  whatever  there  is  of 
falsehood  and  positive  corniption  in  it.  That  statement  does  not 
deny  the  fact  nor  change  the  character  of  sin.  Grod  forbid !  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  foolish  talk  which  would  make  sin 
nothing  but  imperfection,  and  would  preach  that  man  needs 
nothing  but  to  have  his  deficiencies  supplied,  to  have  his  native 
goodness  educated  and  brought  out,  in  order  to  be  all  that  God 
would  have  him  be.  The  horrible  incompetency  of  that  doctrine 
must  be  manifest  enough  to  any  man  who  knows  his  own  heart, 
or  who  listens  to  the  tumult  of  wickedness  which  rises  up  from 
all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Sin  is  a  dreadful,  positive,  malignant  thing.  What  the  world 
in  its  worst  part  needs  is  not  to  be  developed,  but  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Any  other  talk  about  it  is  shallow  and  mischievous 
foUy.  The  only  question  is  about  the  best  method  and  means 
of  destmction.  Let  the  sharp  surgeon's  knife  do  its  terrible 
work,  let  it  cut  deep  and  separate  as  well  and  thoroughly  as  it 
can,  the  false  from  the  true,  the  corrupt  from  the  uncorrupt ;  it 
can  never  dissect  away  the  very  principle  of  corruption  which  is 
in  the  substance  of  the  blood  itself.     Nothing  but  a  new  rein- 
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forcement  of  health  can  aoeomplish  that.  There  is  the  whole 
story.  Tear  your  sins  away*  Starve  your  tmnnltaons  passions. 
Resist  temptations.  Aye,  if  yon  will,  punish  yourself  with 
stripes  for  your  iniquities.  Cry  out  to  yourself  and  to  your 
brethren,  with  every  voice  that  you  can  raise,  ^' Cease  to  do  evil;  " 
but  all  the  time,  down  below,  as  the  deepest  cry  of  your  life,  let 
there  be  this  other,  '^ Learn  to  do  well.'*  If  you  can  indeed 
grow  vigorously  brave  and  true  and  pure,  then  cowardice  and 
falsehood  and  licentiousness  must  perish  in  you.  O  wondrous 
silent  slaughter  of  our  enemies  1  O  wondrous  casting  out  of  fear 
as  love  grows  perfect !  O  death  to  sin,  which  comes  by  the  new 
birth  to  righteousness  I  O  destruction,,  which  is  but  the  utterance 
of  fulfilment  on  the  other  sidel  O  everlasting  assurance,  that 
evil  has  of  right  no  place  in  the  world ;  and  that  if  good  would 
only  lift  itself  up  to  its  completeness,  it  might  claim  the  whole 
world  and  all  of  manhood  for  itself !  ^ 

To  the  theological  question  of  endless  punishment,  Phil- 
lips Brooks  had  given  earnest  thought  since  the  time  when 
he  read  Maurice's  ^^Theological  Essays,"  in  the  Virginia 
Seminary.  He  followed  the  revolution  of  opinion  as  it  went 
on  before  his  eyes,  and  the  argument  which  accompanied  it. 
He  felt  that  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  fatherhood 
underlay  the  issue  involved  in  punishment  for  sin.  But 
on  the  whole  it  most  be  said  that  he  refused  to  dogmatize 
on  the  subject.  He  was  chiefly  concerned  with  implanting 
^^the  conviction  of  the  essentialness  of  punishment,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  arbitrariness  of  punishment;  that  is,  the  mis- 
ery which  follows  and  accompanies  sin  is  bound  up  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  sin  itself."  If  one  had  gained  that  con- 
viction there  was  no  further  diffiouliy  with  the  question. 
He  wrote  an  essay  in  1884,  after  his  return  from  India, 
begun  while  he  was  in  India,  where  he  takes  up  this  subject 
in  order  to  illustrate  his  theme,  '^The  healthy  conditions  for  a 
change  of  faith:  "*  — 

Many  people  find  &ult  with  changes  of  opinion  because  they 
go  too  far.  Is  it  not  quite  as  often  the  trouble  with  them  that 
they  do  not  go  far  enough  ?     They  stop  in  the  criticism  or  denial 

>  Of.  Semumi,  voL  It.  p.  217. 
*  JSiMys  and  Addres$e$,  pp.  218  ff. 
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of  some  special  doctrine.  They  do  not  go  on  to  some  height 
where  thej  can  see  more  of  God,  where  thay  can  see  Grod  anew. 
To  take  again  the  same  illustration  which  we  have  heen  using, 
the  thinker  who  has  come  to  believe  that  no  man  shall  necessarily 
suffer  everlasting  punishment  has  altered  one  view  of  one  doc* 
trine.  But  he  who  has  come  to  the  sight  of  the  essentialness  of 
all  God's  working,  so  that  thereafter,  like  a  new  sunlight,  it 
saturates  all  his  thoughts,  has  come  to  a  new  and  fuller  faith. 
And  it  is  only  in  seeking  and  reaching  a  new  and  fuller  faith 
that  the  alteration  of  one  view  of  one  doctrine  is  healthily  made. 

It  became  him  to  speak  much  and  often  on  the  subject  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  He  eschewed  the  whole  business  of 
priestly  intervention  and  penitential  systems.  Nor  did  he 
speak  the  Evangelical  shibboleths.  Here  are  two  of  his  most 
characteristic  utterances :  — 

The  true  sign  of  forgiveness  is  not  some  mysterious  signal 
waved  from  the  sky.  .  .  •  The  soul  full  of  responsive  love  to 
Christ,  and  ready,  longing,  hungry  to  serve  Him,  is  its  own  sign 
of  forgiveness. 

In  all  the  places  that  are  before  us  we  shall  either  be  delivered 
by  Christ  or  be  conquerors  in  Christ.  •  .  .  What  does  it  matter 
which  ?     Nay,  is  not  the  last  way  the  best  way  ? 

His  tendency  was  to  dwell  on  the  active  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  positive  overcoming  of  sin  and  evil,  rather  than 
on  the  attainment  of  an  assurance  of  forgiveness,  which 
might  end  in  the  assurance  and  yield  no  fruit  and  inspire  no 
futore.  But  he  never  did  despite  to  the  Evangelical  mood 
or  to  its  deeper  utterance.  He  believed  that  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  was  in  some  mysterious  organic  way 
connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

The  death  of  Christ  has  saved  the  world.  The  death  of 
Christ!  Not  merely  His  character  and  teaching;  for  historically, 
from  the  very  first,  the  violent  death  of  Jesus  has  had  a  promi- 
nence in  religious  influence  which  will  not  allow  us,  even  as  faith- 
ful students  of  history,  to  leave  it  out  of  view  when  we  speak  of 
the  great  formative  power  of  modem  human  life.  Always  and 
everywhere  the  Christ  whom  Christianity  has  foUowed  has  been 
a  Christ  who  died.  The  picture  it  has  always  held  up  has  been 
the  picture  of  a  cross.  The  creed  it  has  always  held,  however 
it  might  vary  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  His  death,  has  always 
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made  the  fact  of  His  death  vital  and  cardinal.  The  Jesus  who 
has  drawn  all  men  onto  Him  has  heen  one  who  based  His  power 
upon  this  condition,  ''I,  if  I  be  lifted  up."  ^ 

In  referring  to  that  theory  of  the  Atonement  which  makes 
its  efiBicacy  consist  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  he  is  cau- 
tions lest  he  should  go  beyond  what  is  written:  — 

Yon  say  that  it  appeased  God's  wrath.  I  am  not  sore  but 
that  there  may  be  some  meaning  of  those  words  which  does  in- 
clude the  truth  which  they  try  to  express;  but  in  the  natural 
sense  which  men  gather  from  out  of  their  ordinary  human  uses, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  true.  Nay,  I  believe  that  they 
are  dreadfully  untrue.  I  think  all  such  words  try  to  tell  whi^ 
no  man  knows. ^ 

Elsewhere,  speaking  on  this  same  subject  he  remarks: 
^^  There  is  no  principle  involved  in  the  Atonement  that  is  not 
included  in  its  essence  in  the  most  sacred  relations  between 
man  and  man.''^  Here  is  one  out  of  many  illustrations  of 
his  power  so  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  dogma  as  to  make 
it  seem  like  living  truth  to  which  assent  is  instinctive:  — 

Wherein  lay  the  power  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  ?  What 
was  the  atonement  He  accomplished  ?  Did  the  change  which  He 
wrought  come  in  God  or  man?  But  we  have  seen  how  man's 
disobedience  inevitably  made  a  change  in  God,  —  not  to  destroy 
His  love,  but  to  set  His  loving  nature  into  hostility  to  the  soul 
that  would  not  do  His  will.  And  if  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
breaks  down  in  penitence,  as  we  know  it  does,  the  self-will  of 
man,  and  makes  him  once  more  gratefully,  loyally  obedient,  what 
then  ?  The  change  in  God  must  follow.  Not  the  restoration  of 
a  love  that  was  withheld,  but  the  free  utterance  for  help  and 
culture  of  a  love  that  has  never  been  held  back,  but  which  has, 
by  the  man's  false  position,  been  compelled  to  work  against  him. 
The  wind  is  blowing  all  the  time.  The  man  is  walking  against 
it,  and  it  buffets  him  and  is  his  enemy.  You  turn  the  man  round 
and  set  him  walking  with  the  wind.  The  wind  blows  on  just  as 
before.  But  now  it  is  the  man's  friend.  The  wind  has  not 
changed,  and  yet,  with  the  man's  change,  how  completely  the 
wind  has  changed  for  him.^ 

1  Cf .  iSermofis,  ToL  TiL  p.  260.    (1867.) 

<  liu/.,ToLyu.p.258. 

•  iH<;.,  ToL  iiL  p.  4a    (1881.) 

«  i^uf.,  ToL  W.  p.  812.    (1880.) 
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It  must  be  said  further  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Atonement  he  reflected  the  attitude  and 
spirit  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  whose  formularies  he 
was  in  full  sympathy.  The  charge  made  against  him  in  his 
lifetime  and  after  his  death  that  he  neglected  or  denied  the 
sacrificial  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ  came  from  those  who 
identify  the  fact  of  an  Atonement  with  some  theory  of  Atone* 
ment,  Anselmic,  or  Grrotian,  or  other,  where  the  identifica* 
tion  is  so  tense  and  rooted  that  it  is  found  impossible  to 
make  the  distinction.  The  same  objection  is  raised  from 
the  same  source  against  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene  creeds  that 
they  pass  over  in  silence  the  Atonement.  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  they  offer  no  speculative  theory  of  the  significance 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  while  yet  they  give  the  fact  of  the  death 
the  most  prominent  position.  This  was  Phillips  Brooks's 
attitude.  He  would  not  narrow  or  pervert  the  mysterious 
and  infinite  significance  of  the  fact  of  an  atonement  by  any 
theory.  He  wrote  no  sermon  or  treatise,  there  is  no  sermon 
in  his  printed  volumes,  whose  object  is  to  maintain  some 
new  theory  or  defend  an  old  one.  But  those  who  listened 
to  hip  preaching  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  never  missed  any- 
thing so  vital  in  Christian  experience  as  this,  —  the  omission 
of  the  Atonement  of  Christ  in  reoonciling  the  world  to  Gtxl 
and  God  to  the  world.  An  eminent  theologian  said  of  him 
that  the  doctrine  was  implied  in  every  sermon.  The  subject 
is  an  important  one,  and  will  be  alluded  to  again  in  a  later 
chapter.^ 

m 

Those  who  compared  the  preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks  in 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  his  life  were  aware  of 

1  PhillipB  Brooks  oame  as  near  periiaps  to  offerinc^  a  theory  of  the  Atone* 
ment  as  was  possible  for  one  -with  his  oonoeption  of  it,  in  the  third  lecture  of 
his  book  on  the  Influence  of  Jeeugf  where  he  maintains  that  not  in  the  physioal 
snffering  in  and  of  itself,  bnt  in  the  submission  of  Christ  to  the  will  of  Qod,  of 
which  the  suffering  was  an  incTitable  accompaniment,  lay  the  mysterioos  po- 
tency of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Bnt  this  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  a  sub- 
ject, concerning  which  there  are  many  hints  of  other  aspects  scattered  through- 
Ofot  his  sermoos.    Cf.  OMfe,  pp.  230,  ^1. 
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some  change  which  it  was  not  easy  to  define.  His  powers 
seemed  to  have  expanded,  the  effect  produced  was  greater; 
he  was  listened  to  with  a  feeling  of  added  solemnity  and  even 
of  awe  as  he  roused  the  slumbering  spiritual  faculties  into 
the  consciousness  of  a  divine  capacity,  into  enthusiasm  for 
the  highest  things.  Every  limitation  to  his  freedom,  if  there 
had  been  such,  was  removed.  He  went  here  and  there  on 
innumerable  errands,  and  of  every  sort  and  description,  from 
mothers'  meetings  to  the  gatherings  of  little  children,  the 
various  associations  of  young  men,  the  universities  and  col- 
leges within  his  reach,  denominational  meetings  of  every 
name,  anniversaries  of  institutions,  ordinations  and  solemni* 
ties  of  every  kind.  Wherever  he  went  he  seemed  to  carry  the 
same  message,  yet  adapted  to  times  and  seasons,  till  it  became 
the  special  message  of  God  for  the  moment  He  lifted  all 
smaller  occasions  into  the  universal  relationship,  and  the 
greatest  he  reduced  to  the  simplest  motives.  He  had  attained 
the  consunmiation  of  that  freedom  and  simplicity  which  had 
been  the  ideal  of  his  youth. 

To  account  for  the  change  in  his  attitude  which  all  who 
heard  him  felt,  yet  could  not  describe,  will  not  be  attempted 
here.  Many  forces  conspired  to  produce  a  mysterious  in- 
ward revolution,  or,  to  use  again  his  own  prophetic  words  of 
himself  as  he  contemplated  his  year's  absence  from  his  work, 
^The  gap  is  to  be  so  great  that  the  future  will  certainly  be 
something  different  from  the  past."  But  while  we  may  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  transition  in  his  life,  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  his  development  important  to  note,  and  about 
which  there  can  be  no  uncertainty. 

We  have  seen  from  his  correspondence  how  Phillips 
Brooks,  when  in  Germany,  had  been  reading  Lotze  with  a 
feeling  of  grateful  surprise.  What  ^'Ecce  Homo  "  had  been 
to  him  in  earlier  years  Lotze  was  to  his  later  years.  To 
both  he  came  prepared  by  his  own  previous  work.  In  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  religion  he  had  been  anticipating 
what  Lotze  could  teach  him.  He  had  felt  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  abstract  theories  of  prevailing  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, a  certain  scorn  for  the  one-sided  intellectualism  of 
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his  age,  whether  in  philosoi^iy  or  theology.  The  speoulative 
reason  had  seemed  to  him  inadequate  for  the  expression  of 
the  rich  fidness  of  the  contents  of  the  sonl  or  for  the  deduc- 
tions from  human  history.  In  these  convictions  his  study 
of  Lotze  confirmed  him,  giving  him  the  strength  and  confi- 
dence which  a  man  standing  alone  must  eagerly  welcome. 
There  was  no  break  in  his  experience,  only  the  continuation 
in  bolder  fashion  of  the  principles  which  had  hitherto  given 
him  freedom  and  power  of  utterance. 

These  principles  may  be  read  in  his  sermons  or  occasional 
essays  or  addresses.  He  afBirms  with  unhesitating  confidence 
as  the  axiom  of  his  procedure  that  the  reality  is  larger  than 
philosophy  can  represent  it,  and  the  Christian  life  than  any 
system  of  theology.  Convinced  of  the  emptiness  of  terms 
and  of  abstract  notions,  he  turns  away  from  them  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  individual  life,  or  the  life  of  the  race  recorded 
in  history,  with  renewed  and  ever  increasing  interest  in  the 
examples  of  life  to  be  found  about  him.  There  is  another 
organ  of  knowledge  than  the  dry  light  of  the  pxire  intellect; 
and  the  truth  attainable  by  this  other  organ  of  knowledge  is 
objective  and  real,  even  though  no  appeal  can  be  made  to 
the  theoretical  reason  in  its  defence.  In  this  means  of  know- 
ledge the  intellect  is  not  inactive,  but  is  fused  in  organic 
unity  with  the  conscience  and  the  affections  of  the  believing 
soul.  In  order  to  know  the  things  of  Christ  there  must  be 
purity  of  heart,  the  submission  of  the  will,  and  what  is  known 
as  the  illumination  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hence  he  discarded  theological  gymnastics  as  having  no 
value,  but  as  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  life. 
He  rejected  the  distinction  between  the  theology  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  theology  of  the  feelings  as  having  no  basis  in 
actuality;  or  if  one  must  choose  between  them  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  theology  of  the  heart.  Religion 
must  be  simplified  by  bringing  into  prominence  its  funda- 
mental truths,  —  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God  in 
virtue  of  creation;  that  the  moral  life  is  the  expression  of  the 
divine  will;  that  the  phenomena  of  the  world's  order  are 
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incidents  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  The  appeal  for  the  defence 
of  these  primary  convictions  mnst  be  taken  to  an  immediate 
inner  experience,  attesting  the  truths  of  religion  directly, 
independently  of  logic,  so  that  faith  becomes  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  visible  world.  In  both'  cases  alike  the  result 
is  an  objective  actuality,  valid  and  real. 

With  these  convictions  came  the  freedom  to  disregard  the 
materialism  of  science,  the  skepticism  of  shallow  culture,  the 
disquieting  results  of  philosophical  and  historical  criticism. 
No  exact  science  can  penetrate  the  value  of  realities  in  the 
spiritual  world.  The  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  the 
contents  of  the  feelings  and  desires,  the  aims  of  art  and 
poetry,  must  be  studied  in  order  to  give  religious  tenets  any 
meaning  of  value.  The  ^'watchwords  of  easy  currency*'  in 
theology  are  of  little  avail  without  the  devoted  search  in  that 
experience  of  life,  from  whence  they  had  drawn  whatever 
value  they  had  once  or  might  still  express. 

But  in  this  process  we  must  note  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  negative  tendency  which  led  him  to  pick  and  choose, 
or  to  reject  as  unworthy,  any  of  the  contributions  of  past  ages 
in  the  church  to  the  sum  of  religious  knowledge.  Beneath 
theological  formulas,  he  assumed  that  originally  heart  and 
conscience  had  been  at  work  in  organic  fusion  with  the  think- 
ing mind.  Even  though  the  results  might  not  be  final,  in 
the  sense  of  attaining  the  ultimate  absolute  expression  of 
the  content  of  life,  yet  they  were  approximately  true  and 
constituted  lines  of  advance  which  must  not  be  withdrawn. 
In  some  cases,  notably  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation 
and  of  the  Triune  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  Godhead,  he 
rested  with  a  sense  of  security  that  no  future  progress  in 
religious  thought  could  possibly  shake  or  destroy. 

Such  were  the  deeper  presuppositions,  the  underlying  mo- 
tives, of  the  preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks.  He  attempted  no 
exposition  or  defence  of  his  method  in  the  pulpit,  but  simply 
applied  it  with  triumphant  success.  It  might  have  been 
feared  that  this  application  of  religion  in  its  simplicity  would 
have  proved  jejune  and  monotonous  in  the  pulpit.     But,  on 
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the  oontrary,  life  seemed  to  grow  richer  and  its  contents 
more  varied  and  full  of  meaning  as  he  carried  the  conviction 
into  every  department  of  hmnan  thought  and  experience 
that  every  man  was  actually  the  child  of  God.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conviction  he  was  stimulated  into  deeper 
interest  and  solicitude  as  he  brooded  in  contemplation  over 
the  stupendous  drama  of  life.  His  natural  endowment  in 
the  imaginative  faculty,  seen  from  his  earliest  years,  which 
gave  him  the  capacity  for  entering  into  all  human  interests, 
continued  to  grow  in  range  and  intensity,  finding  its  oppor- 
tunity in  the  wide  reading  of  the  experience  of  other  ages 
no  less  than  in  the  remarks  of  casual  conversation.  He  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  best  minds,  but  with  no  undue  subjec- 
tion,  enriching  himself  also  by  the  best  examples,  finding 
inspiration  everywhere  in  life,  but  above  all  in  the  life  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  the  revelation  of  the 
Father's  will. 

The  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  later  attitude  of  Phillips 
Brooks  may  be  seen  by  comparing  some  of  his  later  with 
the  earlier  writings,  llie  change,  it  is  apparent,  is  mainly 
one  of  emphasis,  and  yet  it  is  accompanied  with  a  certain 
modification  of  statement.  We  take,  for  example,  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Teaching  of  Beligion,  delivered  at  Yale  in 
1879.  He  had  then  given  the  initiative  to  the  intellect, 
which,  in  turn,  acts  upon  the  feelings  or  emotions,  and  the 
feelings,  when  thus  aroused,  act  upon  the  will.  The  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  truth  are  compared  to  '^a  clear  glass  held 
squarely  between  God  and  man; "  and  the  function  of  ^^ feel- 
ing is  to  furnish  the  middle  term  "  between  the  knowing  in- 
tellect and  the  conscience.  While  he  admits  that  this  is  not 
the  highest  or  most  direct  way  of  attaining  the  religious  life, 
yet  he  recognizes  it  as  legitimate  and  practical,  and  seeks 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  it.  But  in  one  of  his  latest  essays, 
with  a  similar  title,  "The  Teachableness  of  Eeligion,"  writ- 
ten in  1892,  he  discards  this  concession  to  the  lower  method, 
and  boldly  proclaims  what  he  then  considered  impossible  for 
many,  the  approach  to  religion  by  the  unified  totality  of  all 
the  human  powers. 
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Religion  most  be  imparted  to  the  total  num.  The  total  man 
is  something  more  than  the  som  of  his  parts.  No  definition  of 
religion  satisfies  us  except  that  which  declares  that  it  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  life  of  man.  We  are  always  taking  man  apart 
and  treating  him  in  fragments.  Eyery  highest  consideration  of 
him  insists  upon  the  restoration  of  his  unity.  He  has  a  quality 
in  his  entire  life  which  no  examination  of  his  partial  qualities 
can  account  for.  This  is  the  first  fact  concerning  the  nature  of 
religion,  which  must  always  dominate  the  method  of  its  teaching. 
It  belongs  to  the  whole  man  in  his  unity.  It  is  a  possession,  a 
condition,  a  quality  of  the  total  undivided  human  life. 

The  invitation,  ^Come  to  Jesus,"  is  the  exact  utterance  of 
the  great  Teacher  of  religion  describing  what  the  disciple  is  to 
do.  It  describes  a  complete  experience,  in  which  are  enfolded 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  the  imposition  of  command- 
ments, the  awakening  of  affections,  but  wUch  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  these,  as  the  whole  is  always  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

Let  us  sum  up,  then,  what  we  have  said  about  the  general 
method  of  the  teaching  of  religion.  It  comes  directly  from  the 
soul  of  God  laid  immediately  upon  and  pressing  itseH  into  the 
soul  of  every  one  of  £Us  children.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  total 
nature  of  God  to  the  total  nature  of  man.  Therefore  it  can  utter 
itself  only  through  the  total  human  life,  which  is  personal  life. 
And  it  is  by  the  primary  personal  relationship,  and  by  the  great 
universal  personality  of  man,  and  by  the  Son  of  God  who  is  also 
the  son  of  man,  and  by  the  Church  which  is  the  anticipated  ful- 
filment of  humanity,  by  these,  as  media,  that  the  Eternal  Father, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  always  giving  Himself  most  of  all  im- 
mediately, bestows  Himself  on  man.^ 

But  there  is  another  tendency  to  be  noted  in  his  later 
representative  utterances.  He  inclines  to  identify  the  total 
man  in  his  unity  with  the  will.  He  places  the  stress  upon 
the  will,  as  if  in  itself  it  carried  the  harmony  of  aU  the 
powers.  He  had  always  magnified  obedience  as  the  highest 
virtue,  but  he  speaks  at  last  as  though  the  will  were  the 
essence  of  life  whether  in  God  or  man.  It  begins  to  be  more 
evident  that  he  had  himself  been  going  through  an  inward 
revolution,  and  must  therefore  be  ranked  with  those  who 
had  uttered  their  protest  in  history  against  the  tendency  to 
give  too  exalted  prominence  to  the  human  intellect.    He  was 

1  Cf.  Essays  and  Addre$$e$,p,  216;  alsoi&u/.pp.  2-6;  34^00. 
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in  sympathy  with  Duns  Sootns,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
made  assault  on  the  intelleotualism  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  decline  of  scholasticism  in  theology. 
In  his  own  age  he  was  in  sympathy  with  Schopenhauer,  who 
had  renounced  with  scorn  the  Hegelian  principle  which 
makes  the  absolute  idea  or  reason  the  basis  of  the  universe. 
He,  too,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  world  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  will.  But  he  reversed  the  interpretation  of  the  ^'will 
to  live,"  and  gave  it  a  positive  purpose,  till  the  ''will  to 
live "  becomes  the  expression  for  the  highest  philosophy  of 
human  life,  which  is  true  alike  for  God  and  for  man.  In 
all  this  he  was  translating  and  interpreting  his  own  history, 
—  a  hungry,  voracious  will  ranging  the  world  for  the  bread 
of  life.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  Harvard  University  before 
the  graduating  class  of  1884,  when  he  was  urging  the  im- 
portance of  ''character  in  transmitting  truth  and  turning  it 
into  power,"  he  thus  spoke:  — 

The  first  secret  of  all  efEective  and  happy  living  is  in  a  true 
reverence  for  the  mysteiy  and  greatness  of  your  human  nature, 
for  the  things  which  you  and  your  brethren  are,  in  simply  being 
men.  But  surely  among  all  the  faculties  which  this  mysterious 
human  nature  has,  none  is  more  interesting,  none  more  thoroughly 
deserves  our  study  and  our  admiration,  than  this,  that  it  is  able 
to  carry  over  learning  into  life  and  to  be  a  mediator  between 
thought  and  action. 

If  we  ask  what  it  is  in  human  character  that  constitutes  this 
faculty,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  the  answer.  It  is  the  Will, 
that  central  constituent  of  character  always.  There  can  be  no 
character  without  will.  Fill  a  man  with  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, let  him  understand  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  let 
him  know  all  that  history  and  all  that  metaphysics  can  tell  him, 
that  does  not  make  him  character.  Those  things  may  all  lie  in 
his  mind  as  the  apples  lie  in  the  basket.  Not  till  a  will,  a 
choice,  a  distinct  preference  for  one  thing  over  another,  a  distinct 
approval  of  this  and  disapproval  of  that  comes  in,  not  until  then 
has  the  man  any  true  character;  not  until  then  do  the  know- 
ledges become  faculties  and  unite  into  a  man.  Character  having 
its  virtue  and  its  value  in  will,  this  is  the  critical  power  which 
stands  between  learning  and  life,  and  sends  the  one  through  in 
power  on  to  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  really  powerful  thing,  the  only  really  pow« 
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erfol  thing  in  the  world  of  man,  is  and  alwajs  has  been  felt  to  be 
character.  Men  of  little  character,  men  of  little  will,  may  ac- 
cnmnlate  material.  It  lies  in  great  dead  mass  until  the  man  of 
character  comes  and  tarns  it  into  force.  Everywhere  Tmth  has 
lain  helpless  till  character  has  come  to  concentrate  it  and  hurl  it 
as  power  upon  life. 

The  charaoteristio  word  witib  Phillips  Brooks  henceforth 
was  "obedience"  as  the  correlative  of  "will."  He  defined 
the  essence  of  God  as  will.  He  complained  of  the  "new 
theism"  that  it  overlooked  the  will  in  God,  and  he  an- 
nonnced  as  the  word  for  the  future,  "He  commanded  and  it 
stood  fast."  In  a  sermon  entitled  the  "Knowledge  of  God," 
preached  in  1886,^  he  went  so  far  as  almost  to  identify  know- 
ledge with  will,  till  all  life  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  will. 
In  the  last  sermon  that  he  wrote,  written  not  for  his  own 
parish  immediately,  but  for  the  students  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  took  up  the  word  "obedience  "  and  glorified  it  as  the 
word  of  life  :  — 

He  [Christ]  seems  to  gather  up  his  fullest  declaration  of  this 
vital  connection  of  man  with  God  and  call  it  in  one  mighty  word 
obedienoe.  Tou  must  obey  God,  and  so  live  by  Him.  How 
words  degrade  themselves!  .  .  .  This  great  word  "obedience" 
has  grown  base  and  hard  and  servile.  Men  dread  the  thought  of 
it  as  a  disgrace.  They  refuse  to  obey,  as  if  they  were  thereby 
asserting  their  dignity.  In  reality  they  are  asserting  their  own 
weakness.  He  who  obeys  nothing  receives  nothing.  Rather  let 
us  glorify  obedience.  It  is  not  slavery  but  mastery.  He  who 
obeys  is  inaster  oi  the  master  whom  he  serves.  He  has  his  hands 
in  the  veiy  depth  of  his  Lord's  treasures.  When  Grod  says  to 
His  people,  Do  this  and  live.  He  is  not  making  a  bargain ;  He 
is  declaring  a  necessary  truth.  He  is  pronouncing  a  necessity. 
He  who  does  my  will  possesses  Me.  For  my  will  is  the  broad 
avenue  to  the  deepest  chambers  of  my  life.  .  .  .  "Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine."  So  speaks  the  infi- 
nite God  to  the  obedient  Child.  .  .  .  Obedience  means  mastery 
and  wealth.  Therefore  let  us  glorify  obedience,  which  is  light 
and  life,  and  dread  disobedience,  which  is  darkness  and  death.' 

^  Gf .  SermoMy  toL  it.  pp.  280  ff. 

^QL  The  WiUiam  Bdden  NMt  Ledwru,  1806,  p.  21,  when  ihis  paMi^e 
koited. 
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This  was  the  root  difficulty  with  Agnosticism,  that  it  sep- 
arated the  intellectual  faculty  from  the  will  which  is  the 
essence  of  character,  and  as  mere  intellect  went  sounding 
on  its  dim  and  perilous  way. 

When  Christ  says,  ^  The  Father  knoweth  me, "  that  means 
Grod  has  a  taill  for  every  act  of  mine.  What,  then,  can  "  I  know 
the  Father  "  mean  except,  ^'  In  every  act  of  mine,  I  do  the  Fa- 
ther's taill "  f  Obedience  beeomee  the  organ  and  utterance^  nay 
becomes  the  substance  and  reality  of  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Him 
who  is  aware  that  in  this  more  special  sense  God  knows  Him. 
.  .  .  Grod  cannot  know  anything  in  pore  passivity.  He  always 
wants  something  to  be  done  abont  the  thing  He  knows.  Every 
knowledge  of  Grod  involves  and  issues  in  a  ttill.  ...  Oh,  how  we 
separate  our  knowing  and  our  obeying  powers,  oar  mental  and 
our  moral  natures,  as  if  they  could  be  separated,  as  if  either  of 
them  could  live  without  the  other.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  PhiUips  Brooks  in  his  theological 
attitude  because  he  is  unlike  any  theologian  with  whom  we 
may  compare  him.  In  giving  the  prominence  to  the  will  in 
Deity  and  in  humanity  he  resembles  Calvin  and  Augustine, 
—  a  possible  inheritance,  also,  from  his  Puritan  descent* 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  emancipated  from  every 
trace  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
individual,  whether  through  the  church  by  baptism,  or  by 
the  action  of  special  grace  in  conversion.  In  the  prominence 
which  he  gave  in  his  preaching  to  the  conviction  that  all 
men  are  the  children  of  God,  by  creation  and  by  redemption, 
he  departs  from  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  Augustine; 
going  back  to  the  earlier  theology,  which  in  its  comprehen- 
siveness regarded  all  humanity  as  the  body  of  Christ;  re- 
fusing to  reduce  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  ^'Catholic" 
Church,  however  defined,  as  involving  a  limitation  which 
neutralized  the  power  of  the  Incarnation.  But  again,  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  exaggerated 
intellectualism  of  the  age  of  creeds  and  councils  in  the  an- 
cient church,  while  yet  he  accepted  the  results  which  had 
been  reached.  He  dwelt  more  upon  the  obedience  of  Christ 
as  the  evidence  of  His  divine  nature.  It  had  been  tibe 
1  CL  Sermonif  vol.  iv.  pp.  290,  296. 
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objection  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  standing  objection  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  that  He  professed  obedience  to  the 
Father's  will;  and  obedience,  it  was  assumed  as  an  axiom, 
implied  inferiority,  —  he  who  obeys  is  inferior  to  him  who  is 
obeyed.  For  this  reason,  certain  passages  of  Scripture  speak- 
ing of  Christ's  obedience  to  the  Father  had  been  greatly 
neglected,  if  not  discredited,  by  those  maintaining  the  co- 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  But  these  were  the 
favorite  texts  with  Phillips  Brooks.  He  reversed  the  argu- 
ment and  rested  upon  the  presupposition  that  perfect  obedi- 
ence means  perfect  equality.  Had  he  cared  to  formulate  his 
theology  into  a  system  this  would  have  been  one  of  his  leading 
motives  in  maintaining  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  point 
cannot  be  expanded  here,  but  it  has  a  profound  significance. 

God's  will  and  Christ's  obedience.  Here  there  is  the  perfect 
mutnalness,  the  absolute  understanding  and  harmony,  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  ...  In  the  words  of  completed  obedience  the 
mutual  knowledge  of  Father  and  Son  is  perfect,  and  being  blends 
with  being.  •  .  .  Father  and  Son  have  come  close  to  one  an- 
other. In  mutual  knowledge,  in  harmony  of  will  and  obedience, 
they  are  absolutely  one.  Of  no  act  that  the  strong,  gentle  hands 
can  do  can  we  say  anything  but  this,  that  Father  and  Son  to- 
gether do  it,  making  one  power,  working  one  result.  ...  It  is 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  God  in  Christ.  It  is  Christ  filled 
with  God.* 

This  importance  attached  to  the  will,  as  if  it  held  the  in- 
tellect in  solution,  explains  some  characteristics  of  Phillips 
Brooks  otherwise  unintelligible  to  an  s^e  which  gave  the 
supremacy  to  the  intellect.  Thus  he  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  treating  the  subject  with  seriousness,  not  merely 
for  rhetorical  purposes,  when  others  amused  themselves  with 
writing  the  autobiography  of  a  being  who  was  defunct.  It 
gave  urgency  and  point  in  the  resistance  to  evil  to  regard 
temptation  as  not  wholly  a  subjective  mood  or  passing  senti- 
ment, but  as  instigated  by  a  being  who  was  personal,  who 
oould  be  fought  and  overcome.  It  made  the  battle  of  life 
more  real  and  tangible  to  regard  it  as  a  conflict  of  wills.^ 

1  Cf.  Semuma,  toL  it.  p.  291.    (1886.) 

'  QL  Udd, toLtL  forAiennonontheMyitoiy  of  Ini^ty:  i^f  JTie Spiritual 
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This  same  tendency  to  magnify  life  as  will  showed  itself 
in  another  form.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of  an  empty 
space  in  which  the  world  was  swinging;  his  nature  abhoired 
a  vacuum,  and  to  people  space  with  life,  with  spirits  good  or 
evil,  did  not  seem  to  him  irrational.  In  one  of  his  sermons, 
on  the  Battle  of  Life,  preached  in  1885,  he  laments  that  the 
belief  has  faded  away  ^^in  a  universe  all  full  of  unseen  forces." 
It  has  not  faded  away  because  of  its  unreasonableness,  but 
because  men  have  made  this  unseen  world  a  field  for  witch- 
craft and  magic  obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense. 

When  men  can  get  rid  of  the  paraphernalia  of  ghost  stories 
and  the  false  supernatural  which  brings  its  doable  harm,  degrad- 
ing the  seals  that  believe  in  it  and  hardening  into  blank  material- 
ism the  souls  whom  its  absordities  or  enormities  drive  into  dis- 
belief ...  I  do  believe  that  we  shall  see  a  great  restoral  of 
healthy  belief  in  spiritual  presences.^ 

In  the  last  experience  of  Phillips  Brooks  there  emerges 
a  peculiar  type  of  mysticism,  springing  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  oneness  between  the  divine  and  the  human  will.  It 
is  a  mysticism  wherein  there  is  no  sensuousness  of  emotion, 
no  luxury  of  sentimental  feeling,  as  in  forms  arising  from 
other  sources,  whose  tendency  is  to  degenerate  into  empti- 
ness. And  yet  there  is  no  sense  of  union  so  close  as  that 
springing  from  the  harmony  of  will  with  wilL  In  compari- 
son with  it  intellectual  sympathy  is  weak,  or  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  emotion.  In  this  consciousness  of  oneness  of  * 
will,  there  is,  also,  the  possibility  of  infinite  tenderness,  of 
an  adoring  love  surpassing  human  comprehension.  Here  are 
some  of  the  passages  where  Phillips  Brooks  describes  the 
experience  of  his  later  years :  — 

Many  of  the  noblest  souls  have  always  felt,  what  they  could 
not  entirely  describe  even  to  themselves,  sach  a  mysterious  union 
between  their  personal  life  and  the  deep  spirit  which  works  in  all 
things,  that  they  have  known  that  the  unit  of  their  existence  and 

Man,  an  Wngliiih  Tolimie  of  his  Mnnoni,  for  m  sermoii  on  tlie  Temptation  of 
Christ 

^  Cf .  Sermonif  toL  tL  p.  79.  See,  also,  toL  Tiii.  for  a  sermon  on  Unseen 
8plritnal  Helpers,  in  which  the  same  thought  is  presented  from  a  different 
point  of  yiew. 
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their  action  was  not  the  simple  personality  which  in  the  tightest 
and  most  literal  sense  they  called  themselves,  hat  was  something 
more  and  greater.  Just  as  the  Body  is  not  the  Man,  bat  the 
Body  with  the  Soal  flowing  throagh  it  and  filling  it,  so  —  sach 
has  been  the  thought  of  many  of  the  greatest  natures,  the 
thought  of  which  we  have  all  caught  sight  in  some  moment  of 
our  Uyes  —  I  am  not  merely  this  compact  and  single  group  of 
powers,  pervaded  with  this  consciousness  of  personality;  I  am  all 
this,  kept  in  communion  with  the  heart  of  till  things,  fed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  universal  life. 

Translate  this  floating,  mystical  persuasion  into  the  terms  of 
Religion,  and  it  becomes  the  conviction  that  Grod  and  man  are  so 
near  together,  so  belong  to  one  another,  that  not  a  man  by  him* 
self,  but  a  man  and  God,  is  the  true  unit  of  being  and  power. 
The  human  will  in  such  sympathetic  submission  to  the  divine  will 
that  the  divine  will  may  flow  into  it  and  fill  it,  yet  never  de- 
stroying its  individuality;  I  so  working  under  Grod,  so  working 
with  God,  that  when  the  result  stands  forth  I  dare  not  claim  it 
for  my  personal  achievement ;  my  thought  filled  with  the  thought 
of  One  who  I  know  is  different  from  me  while  He  is  unspeakably 
dose  to  me,  as  the  western  sky  to-night  will  be  filled  with  tb^ 
sunset.  Are  not  these  consciousnesses  of  which  all  souls  that 
have  ever  been  truly  religious  have  sometimes  been  aware?  ^^It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us, "  wrote  the  Apostles 
to  the  brethren  at  Antioch.  ^*I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me,"  wrote  Paul  to  the  Gralatians.  Who  has  not  felt  it?  It 
was  Grod  and  I,  making  one  unit  of  power,  that  conquered  my 
great  temptation,  that  did  my  hard  work,  that  solved  my  pro- 
blem, that  bore  my  disappointment.  Let  me  not  say  that  it  was 
God  alone.  That  makes  me  a  machine,  and  responsibility  floats 
off  like  a  cloud.  Let  me  not  say  that  it  was  I  alone.  That  robs 
the  work  of  depth  and  breadth  and  height,  and  limits  it  to  what 
I  know  of  my  poor  faculty.  No  I  It  was  this  active  unity  of 
God  and  me,  His  nature  filling  my  nature  with  its  power  throu^ 
my  submissive  will.  It  is  not  something  unnatural.  It  is  most 
natural.  I  do  not  truly  realize  myself  until  I  become  joined 
with,  filled  with  Him. 

This  is  the  religious  thought  of  character.  I  could  not  preach 
to  you  of  character,  of  human  selfhood  and  its  great  function,  as 
I  have  preached  to  you  to-day,  and  not  carry  it  as  high  and  deep 
as  this.  Men  call  it  mystical  and  transcendental;  they  say  it 
all  sounds  dreamlike  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  I  confess 
that  objection  weighs  with  me  less  and  less.  A  thousand  things 
seem  dreamlike  to  the  great  majority  of  men  which  by  and  by 
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are   going  to   be   known   as   the   great  moying  powers  of   the 
world.* 

The  work  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  theologian  was  to  render 
the  formula  in  terms  of  life.  To  apply  the  reverse  method, 
and  reduce  again  his  thought  and  its  expression  to  the  cate- 
gories of  traditional  opinion,  does  injustice  to  his  attitude. 
Yet  the  foregoing  study  of  his  theology  will  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  it  serves  to  make  his  position  more  intelligible  when 
judged  by  conventional  standards.  Let  one  final  word  from 
him  close  the  discussion.  He  is  speaking  of  the  supreme 
test  to  which  all  changes  in  religious  thought  must  come :  — 

Every  change  of  religious  thought  ought  to  justify  itself  by  a 
deepened  and  extended  morality.  •  .  •  The  manifestations  of 
devoutness  are  variable  and  mistakable.  The  manifestations  of 
moral  life  are  in  comparison  with  them  invariable  and  clear. 
About  my  being  humble  and  full  of  faith  any  man  may  be  mis- 
taken. About  my  being  honest  and  pure  it  is  far  less  possible 
to  err.  Therefore  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  all  religions  that  the 
standards  of  morality  stand  clearly  facing  it  and  saying,  ''Can 
you  do  this  ?  Can  you  make  men  brave  instead  of  cowardly,  kind 
instead  of  cruel,  true  instead  of  false  ?  "  For  every  new  form  of 
religious  tliinking  it  is  a  blessed  thing  that,  full  of  its  first  fresh 
enthusiasm,  it  is  compelled  to  pass  along  the  road  where  the  old 
solemn  judges  sit  who  have  judged  all  the  ages,  the  judges  before 
whose  searching  gaze  many  an  ardent  young  opinion  has  withered 
away  and  known  its  wortiilessness,  the  judges  who  ask  of  every 
comer  the  same  unchanging  question,  ''Oui  you  make  men  better 
men  ?  "  No  conceit  of  spirituality  or  wisdom  must  make  any  new 
opinion  think  it  can  escape  that  test.  He  who  leaves  the  plain 
road  where  the  great  judges  sit,  and  thinks  that  he  can  get  around 
behind  them  and  come  into  the  road  again  beyond  where  they  are 
sitting,  is  sure  to  fall  into  some  slough  of  subtlety  and  to  be  seen 
of  men  no  more.' 

^  F^om  BaooaUimate  Sennon,  GUsi  of  1884,  Harrard  Umreidtj.  For  dm- 
ilar  nttennoes,  of.  Eaays  and  Addre$9e$^  pp.  208, 878. 

s  Gf .  in  Essays  and  Addru^n,  p.  280.  See,  also,  the  Theology  of  Phillips 
Brook$t  by  Leighton  Paiks,  Reotor  of  Emmannel  Church,  Boston  (1804),  for  a 
Talnable  diBeniriMi  of  Dr.  Brooks's  theology,  with  references  and  oitatioBs; 
and  **  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  Theologian,"  by  Bey.  John  Fox,  m  the  PrttbifUriam 
and  Btfomud  Beview^  Jq17»  1886. 
VOL.n 
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CHAPTER  XVn 
1884-1886 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS.  YISTT  TO  WASHINQTON.  THE 
OLD  HOUSE  AT  NORTH  ANDOYER.  THEATRE  GOINQ. 
SISTERHOODS.  THE  NEWTON  CONTROYERSY.  MISSIONS. 
LATIN  SCHOOL  ADDRESS.  VISIT  TO  ENQLAND.  DEGREE 
OF  D.  D.  CONFERRED  BY  OXFORD  UNIYERBITY.  SERMON 
AT  CAMBRIDQE  UNIYERBITY.     EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTE-BOOK 

In  the  robing-room  of  Trinity  Church  is  a  window  given 
by  Phillips  Brooks  in  1884,  a  thank  offering  to  his  people 
for  their  generous  kindness,  and  representing  also  an  epoch 
in  his  career.  The  window  has  a  further  interest  in  being 
his  own  conception,  worked  out  under  his  supervision.  This 
is  a  description  which  reveals  something  of  its  significance :  — 

E^«A0A. 
[Be  opened.] 

The  picture  is  that  of  Jesus  and  the  man  of  Gralilee  ^'that 
was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.''  At  the  left 
stands  Jesus,  his  arm  stretched  out  that  hb  fingers  may  touch 
the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  been  brought  to  him.  Around  stand 
the  Apostles  and  friends  of  the  afflicted  man,  while  in  the  back- 
ground one  sees  the  sail  of  a  ship  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Above  are  representations  of  three  angels  holding  a  scroll  with 
the  words 

CIS  3i  hrtjOvfiovaw  lyycXoc  irapofci^ai, 
["Which  things  the  ai^pela  desire  to  look  into."] 

At  the  bottom  of  the  window  two  small  pictures  represent  the 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord:  on  the  left  the  Baptism, 
—  John  upon  the  bank  pouring  the  water  upon  the  head  of  his 
Master,  who  stands  in  the  stream;  while  above,  the  dove  is  de- 
scending from  the  heavens ;  on  the  right,  The  Lord's  Supper,  — 
Jesus  breaking  bread  at  the  table  with  His  disciples,  imd  St. 
John  leaning  upon  His  shoulder.^ 

^  Gf  .  An  Historical  and  Ducr^ve  Account  of  Trinity  ChMrck,  with  a  Qmde 
to  «te  Windoum  and  Paintings,    By  A.  H.  Chester,  Camhridge.    18SS. 
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Of  this  window,  which  meant  vastly  more  to  him  than  he 
ever  confessed  in  words,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  who  admired 
it:  — 

I  am  glad  yon  like  the  little  window  in  the  robing-room,  be- 
cause it  was  my  own  thought  entirely  and  one  in  wUeh  I  took 
the  deepest  interest.  The  makers  did  their  work  jost  as  I 
wanted  them  to,  and  the  result  has  already  given  me  great  satis- 
faction and  inspiration.  I  hope  that  it  will  help  a  long  line  of 
the  future  Rectors  of  Trinity  to  speak  with  free  and  wise  tongues. 

The  Coopers  and  the  MoViokars  spent  the  last  week  in 
January  at  the  Bectory;  after  the  happy  days  were  over  Mr. 
Brooks  wrote  Mr.  Cooper,  sending  him  a  gift:  — 

Febroary  12, 1884. 

May  it  remind  you  of  him  who  tenderly  remembers  your  visit 
as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  his  dark  pilgrimage.  I  missed  you 
awfully  after  you  had  gone.  The  house  seemed  empty,  and  I 
wandered  up  and  down  the  stairs  looking  behind  all  the  doors  to 
find  my  jovial  friends.  But  by  and  by  I  found  they  were  not 
there,  and  so  I  dried  my  tears  and  went  to  work.  I  had  a  plea- 
sant visit  with  Jc^  at  Springfield.  Then  I  went  up  to  Willie 
Newton's,  and  he  sleigh-rided  me  and  talked  to  me  about  the 
Inter-ecclesiastical  Church  Ccmgress,  and  showed  off  his  children, 
and  was  as  nice  and  sentimehtal  as  possible.  Then  I  went  over 
to  Williamstown  in  the  snow,  and  saw  Mark  Hopkins,  and 
preached  to  the  boys,  and  wished  I  could  stay  longer,  and  came 
home. 

Since  then  we  have  lost  Wendell  Phillips,  and  all  the  town 
has  been  debating  whether  he  was  the  noblest  or  the  basest  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  we  discriminating  souls  have  decided  that  he 
was  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

On  the  appearance,  after  a  long  delay,  of  the  ^^Life  of 
Frederick  Dennison  Maorice,''  he  writes  to  his  brother  Ar- 
thur:— 

Haroh  21, 1884. 

I  have  got  the  advance  sheets  of  Maurice*8  Life,  which  Scrib- 
ners  sent  me,  and  am  enjoying  them  inunensely.  He  was  the 
strangest,  moodiest  creature,  but  with  such  a  genuine  intellect 
and  such  a  true  love  for  his  race  and  time.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  sad 
that  we  shan't  see  dear  little  Clarkson  [late  Bishop  of  Nebraska] 
any  more  in  this  world  ? 

To  a  letter  from  Bev.  C.  A*  L.  Richards,  asking  in  re- 
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gard  to  a  current  report  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  surrendered 
his  faith  in  the  miracle,  he  wrote:  — 

Bonoir,  MmxA  22, 1884. 
What  a  eoriooB  question  I  No,  I  have  not  ^surrendered  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  New  Testament, "  nor  do  I  '^believe 
Jesus  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,^  nor  do  I  ''think 
St(^ford  Brooke  needlessly  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  and  points  like  these.  Who  on  earth  can  be  the  man  who 
cares  to  know  what  I  think  about  these  things? 

He  is  recalled  at  this  time  as  once  entering  his  study, 
where  friends  were  waiting  for  him,  throwing  his  hat  across 
the  room  indignantly,  and  refusing  to  talk.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  just  come  from  a  conversation  on  the  street  with 
a  clergyman  of  another  denomination,  who  quietly  assumed 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  creeds  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
citing.  He  had  broken  out  in  moral  wrath  against  the  man 
and  against  his  assumption,  asking  him  if  he  realized  the 
meaning  of  what  he  was  saying.  To  a  clergyman  who  had 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Brooks  no  longer 
believed  in  the  tenets  of  his  creed,  he  wrote  an  emphatic 
letter,  saying  plainly  that  the  statement  was  untrue.  This 
difficulty  which  he  encountered  might  afford  opportunity  for 
a  curious  psychological  study.  People  wanted  him  to  be- 
lieve as  they  did.  It  shook  their  faith  in  their  own  posi- 
tion if  it  were  shown  that  he  did  not.  Hence  they  assumed 
the  agreement.  They  were  unwilling  to  accept  his  denials. 
They  apologized  for  him  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
know  himself  on  such  points.  If  he  were  a  consistent  logi- 
cal thinker,  he  would  see  that  he  did  not  believe  what  he 
thought  he  did. 

When  Easter  had  been  kept,  he  went  to  New  York  for 
the  visit  previously  arranged  with  his  brother  and  thence  to 
Washington.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  New  York,  he  wrote 
to  Boston,  commending  to  his  assistant  at  Trinity  a  case  of 

need:  — 

Nxw  York,  April  19, 1884. 

Will  you  go  and  see  a  colored  man  named who  is  in  the 

City  Hospital,  Boston?     It  is  a  bad  case.     The  man  shot  him- 
self some  six  weeks  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  fraudulent  pro- 
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oeedings  in  which  he  had  been  caught,  and  now  he  is  in  a 
wretched  state.  He  will  probably  die,  — or,  if  he  lives,  will 
be  a  helpless  creature.  He  is  half  paralyzed,  and  at  times  he  is 
mere  or  less  out  of  his  head.  I  wish  that  yon  would  see  him, 
for  when  I  left  him  he  was  very  desolate.  Do  comfort  the  poor 
soul,  and  set  him  right  if  yon  can. 

A  round  of  festivities  awaited  him  in  Washington. 
Lunches  and  dinners,  at  which  distinguished  men  were  in- 
vited to  meet  him,  filled  up  the  days.  Among  his  hosts 
were  Senator  Bayard  and  the  historian  Bancroft.  He  met 
Senators  Hoar,  Dawes,  Pendleton,  Tucker,  and  Wade 
Hampton;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  Gray,  Field,  Har- 
lan and  Matthews.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  he  met,  among  others.  General  Sheridan  and  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  He  called  upon  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  President  returned  his  call.  He  took  the 
occasion  while  in  Washington  to  revisit  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Alexandria,  and  *^grew  very  sentimental  about 
old  times.''  Leaving  Washington,  he  returned  to  New 
York;  from  there  he  went  to  a  missionary  meeting  at  Troy, 
where  he  spoke,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  Springfield, 
where  a  reception  was  given  him  by  his  brother. 

Li  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  Phillips  Brooks  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  in  case  Bishop 
Stevens  should  ask  for  assistance.  He  writes  on  the  subject 
to  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks:  — 

288  Clabxmdoh  Stbxbt,  Boston,  May  18, 1884. 

Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  thank  yon  for  yoor  kind  note,  on  which 
I  have  been  pondering  since  it  came.  It  is  a  fanny  feeling  to 
be  bronght  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  one  would  be 
a  Bishop  if  he  were  elected.  Bat  when  I  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion, I  become  quite  sore  that  I  would  not.  First,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  I  do  not  want  it,  and  second,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
made  for  it.  And  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  if  there  should 
come  an  election  there,  they  have  so  good  a  man  in  McYickar 
that  there  is  no  need  of  looking  &irther,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  distract  attention  from  him  to  anybody  else.  .  .  .  Let  him 
be  Bishop,  and  if  anybody  asks  anything  about  me,  tell  them  you 
believe  —  as  I  now  assure  you  is  the  case  —  I  would  not  accept 
it  if  I  were  chosen. 
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An  incident  oocnrred  in  the  gpring  wliicb  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  — the  invitation  to  stand  as  sponsor  for  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Montgtxnery,  then  Vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton,  afterward  Bishop  of  Tasmania.  Mr.  Montgomery's 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  To  his  infant 
godson,  Harold  Robert  Montgomery,  he  writes  this  letter:  — 

Boston,  June  9, 1884. 

My  dear  utile  Godson,  —  I  sent  you  by  express  to-day  a 
little  package,  which,  when  it  arrives,  I  beg  you  to  open  and  to 
keep  its  contents  as  a  token  of  the  love  and  remembrance  of  your 
far-away  Grodfather.  I  hope  that  yon  will  find  it  useful  for  a 
while,  and  by  ami  by  when  you  outgrow  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  it  still  serves  to  remind  you  that  there  is  Somebody  away  ofE 
here  whom  you  belong  to,  and  who  cares  about  you  very  muxh 
indeed.  Your  Father  and  Mother  have  shown  me  the  great  con- 
fidence and  kindness  of  asking  me  to  be  your  Sponsor.  They 
will  tell  you  one  of  these  days  how  they  and  I  first  met.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  I  myself  will  have  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
how  good  they  were  to  a  wanderer  who  had  strayed  across  the 
ocean.  I  should  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  their  child 
even  if  they  had  not  made  such  a  sailed  tie  between  us.  As  it 
is,  nothing  can  happen  to  you  for  which  I  shall  not  deeply  care. 
May  you  grow  very  strong  at  once,  and  after  a  while  very  wise, 
and  never  fail  to  be  very  happy,  and  be  always  very  good.  Next 
year  I  shall  be  a  few  days  in  England,  and  then  we  will  see  each 
other's  face.  And  some  day  I  shall  have  the  chance  to  show  you 
this  country,  which  I  want  you  to  grow  up  liking  very  much,  and 
thinking  only  next  best  to  your  own.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
bom  now,  for  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  have  the  best  and 
most  interesting  time  to  live  in  that  anybody  has  ever  had. 
You  must  be  very  good  to  be  worthy  of  it.  But  just  at  present 
you 'must  give  your  whole  mind  and  time  to  growing  very  big  and 
strong. 

May  Grod  give  you  His  best  blessings  alway. 

Affectionately  your  Grodfather,  Phillips  Bsooks. 

He  had  an  attack  of  lameness  in  May,  whioh  shut  him  up 
in  the  house  as  a  cripple  for  several  days.  Otherwise  his 
health  seemed  to  be  good.  He  went  out  to  Commencement 
at  Harvard  as  usual,  ^^  going  faithfully  through  the  whole 
programme,''  and  pleased  with  the  ^  B  K  oration  by  Profes- 
sor Jebb,  of  Oxford. 
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We  all  went  oat  to  ClaBS  Day  eyening,  and  the  yard  was  ez- 
eeedingly  beautiful.  Then  Bishop  Harris  was  here  and  preached 
the  Ordination  Sermon  at  Cambridge^  and  preached  for  me  at 
Trinity  yesterday  morning.     He  's  a  fine  fellow.   .   .  • 

Had  he  gone  to  England  in  the  smnmer,  he  would  have 
acted  as  representative  of  Harvard  University  at  the  three 
hundredth  year  celebration  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. But  the  summer  was  spent  at  home,  part  of  it  at 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  writes:  — 

What  a  pretty,  quiet  place  it  is,  —  a  place  for  children  to  run 

wild,  and  for  old  folks  to  sleep.     Even  Dr.  S was  not  half 

so  ugly  last  night  as  I  expected  him  to  be  about and  Father 

X did  not  stand  to  his  ritualistic  colors  worth  a  cent. 

He  speaks  of  attending  the  services  in  the  Episcopal 

Church,  but  they  were  not  wholly  to  his  taste:  ^^I  sat  in  a 

pew  at  both  services  and  enjoyed  my  mind.''    Here  is  a 

specimen  of  his  analysis  of  cluuracter,  in  which  his  letters 

abound:  — 

Shabok  Sfbinos,  N.  Y.,  July  9, 1884. 

Thank  yon  for  letting  me  see  the  remarkable  epistle  in  which 
our  friend  pours  forth  his  soul.  It  is  a  strange  being.  I  doubt 
if  he  himself  has  any  idea  where  sincerity  ends  and  insincerity 
begrins.  And  with  this  falsome  and  unreal  part  of  him  there  are 
mixed  up  such  good  qualities,  so  much  energy  and  kindliness  and 
desire  to  be  useful,  that  it  seems  a  perpetuid  pity  that  he  should 
not  be  a  great  deal  better  than  he  is.  He  is  a  curious  study  of 
the  way  in  which  one's  weakest  and  strongest  qualities  not  merely 
lie  side  by  side,  but  also  are  twisted  in  with  one  another,  and 
get  each  other's  strength  and  weakness. 

Altogether  the  sunmier  rather  dragged.  "  What  a  dread- 
ful time  sunmier  is!  I  long  for  Lent  and  its  labor,  or 
Christmas  and  its  carolling,  in  contrast  with  this  loungy, 
hot,  dissipated  life."  One  event,  however,  did  interest  him 
deeply;  he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead  at 
North  Andover.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  the  sensation  of 
being  an  owner  of  land,  and  was  impressed  with  the  circum- 
stance that  he  should  have  fallen  heir  to  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  gave  him  a  new  sense  of  dignify  to  walk  over 
his  lands  and  contemplate  them  as  his  own*    He  magnified 
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to  its  full  importance  this  consciousness  of  possession,  and 
yet  played  with  it  as  if  he  had  been  presented  witib  a  new 
toy.  It  was  his  pleasure,  from  this  time,  to  represent  him* 
sdf  as  spending  his  summers  at  North  Andoyer,  and  car* 
rying  on  there  extensive  farming  operations.  Many  im- 
provements within  and  without  the  house  made  things  more 
comfortable  and  attractive.  A  study  was  fitted  up  with  its 
large  fireplace,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  —  a  so-called  study,  for  he  spent  but  little  time 
there;  he  could  not  get  accustomed  to  living  in  a  country 
town,  and  when  he  was  there  he  sighed  for  tine  city  and  die 
ways  of  men.  But  he  did  his  best  to  win  himself  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  property.  The  old  com  bam  he  made  over 
into  a  playhouse  for  the  children  of  his  older  brother.  A 
stove  was  put  into  it  where  the  children  could  play  at  cook- 
ing, and  where  he  was  to  go  and  take  tea  with  them.  A 
study  table  was  also  provided,  for  it  was  assumed  that  he 
would  spend  there  much  of  his  time.  With  his  own  hands 
he  lined  almost  every  inch  of  the  waU  surfaces  with  pictures 
in  both  its  stories,  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  picture 
pleased  him,  and  even  cheap  woodcuts  were  better  than  no- 
thing. In  the  midst  of  the  changes  and  improvements  he 
writes,  ^^How  I  wish  we  had  taken  hold  of  it  and  made  these 
changes  ten  years  ago,  while  Father  and  Mother  and  die 
Aunts  could  have  got  the  enjoyment  of  them.'' 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  at  Sharon  Springs  he 
was  in  his  place  at  Trinity  Church  for  the  summer,  preach- 
ing on  Sundays,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor  during  the 
week,  anxious  that  they  should  not  feel  forsaken.  The  care 
of  the  mission  chapel  of  Trinity,  then  situated  on  Charles 
Street,  had  for  a  time  been  assumed  by  him.  It  was  one  of 
the  anecdotes  told  of  Mr.  Brooks  that  in  urging  upon  Bev. 
Beuben  Kidner  to  come  to  Boston  and  take  up  this  work, 
he  mentioned  as  an  inducement  the  crowded  congregations 
which  awaited  him  in  this  wayside  chapel;  this  had  been  his 
own  experience  on  the  Sunday  evenings  when  he  had  preached 
there.  Plans  were  now  talked  of  for  enlarging  the  woik 
under  Mr.  Kidner's  direction,  and  of  building  a  larger 
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ohapel  in  some  better  situation.  He  speaks  of  his  interest 
in  the  mission  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Derby:  — 

BoflTOV,  July  20,  1884. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  yon  speak  as  you  do  of  the  new 
chapel  work.  I  have  great  hopes  of  it,  and  that  first  evening 
seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  promise.  I  mean  to  try  to  be  of  more 
use  there  next  winter  than  I  have  been  of  late  years. 

Along  with  yonr  note  came  that  of  Mr.  N ,  saggesting  so 

kindly  that  some  overworked  clergyman  should  come  and  enjoy 
Gampobello  for  a  while  at  his  house.  It  is  very  good  of  him 
indeed.  I  am  not  able  to  claim  that  I  am  overworked,  and  yet 
I  was  much  tempted  to  suggest  myself.  But  I  must  look  about 
and  see  if  there  is  not  somebody  that  needs  it  more.  If  you  see 
me  arriving  in  the  character  of  an  exhausted  and  destitute  minis- 
ter, you  must  not  expose  me.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  stey 
at  home  and  look  after  Trinity,  for  we  have  just  met  with  a  sad 
mishap.  Our  suit  with  reference  te  the  small  triangle  in  front 
of  Trinity  Church  has  gone  against  us,  and  either  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  must  be  raised  te  purchase  it  or  it  must  be  built 
upon,  and  a  big  tenement  house  must  stand  right  up  before  our 
front  door.  But  this  will  all  come  out  right  somehow  and  the. 
new  West-End  chapel  also  will  get  built  some  day. 

In  the  fall,  political  issues  were  causing  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for 
the  presidency  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  the  Be- 
pnbUcan  party,  giving  rise  to  what  was  known  as  the  ^^Mug- 
wump ''  movement,  by  whose  aid  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  was  elected,  — the  first  Democratic  President 
in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  While  Mr.  Brooks  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Blaine,  yet  he  positively  refused  to  join  in  the 
revolt  from  the  Bepublican  party. 

The  Church  Congress  met  at  Detroit  in  October,  where 
he  read  his  paper  on  ^^ Authority  and  Conscience.''^  He 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  following 
year  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
fastened  at  once  on  the  subject  of  Tolerance,  which  had  long 
been  in  his  mind,  as  needing  some  new  and  stronger  exposi** 
tion:  ^^I  propose  to  give  ite  history,  and  discriminate  it 
from  its  counterfeits  and  anticipate  its  future." 

1  Gl  EiMfM  and  Addre8$e$;  see,  aleo,  ante,  p.  488. 
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The  proposed  visit  of  Arohdeaoon  Farrar  to  this  country 
was  hailed  by  Mr.  Brooks  with  delight.  He  charged  him* 
self  in  advance  with  the  duty  of  making  preparation  for  it, 
offering  suggestions  as  to  how  the  time  shall  be  most  prof* 
itably  employed :  — 

233  Clabehdov  Stsxst,  BoeroVi  December  3, 1884. 

My  dbab  Db.  Fabrab,  — This  is  a  joy  indeed!  Henceforth 
I  will  not  cease  to  hope  for  any  good  thing  which  I  want  very 
much,  for  I  shall  be  sure  that  some  changing  year  will  bring  it 
in  some  most  unexpected  way,  as  it  has  brought  your  promise  of 
a  visit  to  America.  Already  I  look  at  our  Boston  streets  with 
jealous  eyes,  and  hope  that  you  will  like  them ;  and  last  night, 
when  I  went  to  hear  your  countryman,  Dr.  Gosse,  lecture  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  how  much  I  wished 
that  it  was  you  already  in  possession  of  the  platform,  where  we 
shall  see  you  by  and  by. 

I  care  little  what  you  do  in  New  York.  Boston  is  the  centre 
and  the  Hub.  First,  you  and  your  friend  who  comes  with  you 
will  make  my  bachelor  house  your  home  when  you  are  here,  won't 
you  ?  It  is  only  a  wayside  hut,  where  I  live  quite  alone,  but 
there  shall  be  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  and  liberty  to  do  the 
thing  which  you  like  best.  Will  you  not  tell  your  companion 
what  pleasure  it  will  give  me  if  he  with  you  will  come  to  me  for 
all  your  Boston  visit?  And  then  when  you  are  here,  would  it 
be  pleasant  to  you  if  an  audience  should  gather  for  your  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  made  up  of  the  students  of  all  the  Divinity  schools 
of  various  churches,  —  Episcopal,  Congregationalist,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist,  —  together  with  the  clergy 
of  all  of  those  denominations?  Such  an  audience  would  delight 
to  hear  you,  and  you  could  do  them  vast  good.  There  would 
certainly  be  the  wish  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  trouble  you  would  take. 

As  to  the  Lowell  Institute,  Mr.  Lowell  would,  I  know,  be 
overjoyed  to  know  that  you  would  lecture  for  him,  if  —  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  one  point  of  difficulty  about  it  all  —  you 
can  make  your  visit  late  enough  to  let  him  give  you  an  audience. 
The  trouble  is  that  everything  is  dead  here  almost  until  the  first 
of  November.  September  is  an  almost  useless  month  to  be  here. 
Society,  schools,  lectures,  are  almost  hopeless.  Our  Divinity 
schools  and  colleges  begin  about  the  first  of  October.  The  nearer 
a  course  of  lectures  can  be  brought  to  the  first  of  December  the 
better  it  succeeds.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  that  your  visit  here 
shall  be  as  late  as  possible.     If  you  can  write  to  me  at  what 
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time  jaa  can  comey  maiking  it  as  late  as  yoa  can  manage  it,  and 
will  1^  me  know  that  some  sueh  arrangement  as  I  have  suggested 
would  be  agreeable  to  yoa,  I  will  see  at  onee  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  it  are  set  in  train.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  coming! 
Yon  do  not  know  how  tme  and  deep  is  the  r^;ard  which  hosts  of 
people  here  have  for  yon,  or  how  much  good  yonr  visit  will  do 
to  OS  all,  or  how  modi  I  want  to  see  yon  in  this  dear  old  town  I 
Yon  are  to  preach  your  first  sermon  in  my  church.  I  wii^  with 
all  my  heart  that  Mr.  Montgomery  wonld  also  come  with  yon. 
Is  it  impossible  ?  I  thank  yon  for  yonr  kind  words  abont  my 
little  visit  for  next  summer.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  short, 
and  I  am  to  be  so  much  in  the  power  of  my  friends  with  whom 
I  travel,  a  whole  family  of  them,  that  I  must  not  hope  to  accept 
yonr  kind  invitation  to  be  yonr  gnest  in  Londcm.  I  must  call 
a  hotel  my  home,  bat  yon  will  let  me  come  in  upon  yon  as  I  used 
to  do,  and  sit  sometimes  among  yonr  children  at  yonr  table.  I 
have  promised  to  preach  at  Cambridge  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
June,  and  when  Jowett  wrote  to  me  about  Oxford  I  told  him  of 
this  plan  and  said  that  if  there  were  no  impropriety  in  accepting 
both  invitations,  I  would  come  there  on  the  last  Sunday  in  May. 
What  sort  of  sermons  ought  these  to  be?  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  Dr.  Jowett. 

I  wish  that  you  were  here  to*night  I  But  it  is  very  much  to 
know  that  you  are  coming.  With  the  kindest  regard  to  Mrs. 
Farrar  and  to  all  your  f andly, 

I  am  ever  faithfully  yours,  Phillips  Brooks. 

To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  he  writes,  speaking  of  his  recent 
book,  "In  War  Time:  **  — 

288  Clabmsdook  Stbbxt,  Boston,  Deoember  20,  1884. 

Mt  dear  Weib,  — Just  after  I  had  finished  ''In  War  Time  " 
there  came  in  the  copy  of  it  which  you,  in  your  kind  thoughtful- 
ness,  had  sent  to  me.  I  should  have  sent  a  line  anyway  to  say 
how  much  I  had  enjoyed  the  story,  but  now  I  must  idso  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  value  the  copy  of  it  which  you  have  given  me 
yourself.  I  have  not  had  enough  to  do  with  great  people  to  have 
ceased  to  feel  a  thrill  at  an  antb<nr's  gift  of  his  own  book.  An 
anthor,  the  man  who  can  wave  his  wand  and  summon  all  these 
people  and  make  them  behave  themselves  like  folks  f ot  four  hun- 
dred pages,  is  a  mystery  and  a  marvel  to  me.  And  to  have  him 
open  the  door  to  me  with  his  own  wonderful  hands  is  a  surprise 
and  delight. 

And  then  the  book  comes  from  a  dear  old  friend,  which  is  far 
more.     It  is  full  of  the  dear  old  times.     The  very  smell  of  Ger- 
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mantown  is  delij^tfiil,  and  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  thinking  thai 
here  and  there  I  have  a  reminiscence  of  people  I  have  known  with 
yon.  And  the  people  whom  I  have  not  known  yon  have,  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  knew  th^  through  you. 

I  thank  70a,  mj  dear  Weir,  for  writing  it  and  for  sending  it 
to  me.  I  take  it  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  send  back  swarms 
of  Christmas  wishes  for  70a  and  70iirs.  God  bless  70a,  merry 
gentleman !  Ever  aff ectionatel7  70iirsy 

P.  B. 

To  Lady  Frances  Baillie  he  writes:  — 

238  Glabbitdok  Stbxxt,  Bostov,  December  25, 1884. 

Drab  Lady  Fbanoes,  —  Before  I  go  to  church  this  Christmas 
morning  I  want  to  send  700  a  word  of  greeting,  which  I  wish 
that  you  could  get  to-da7,  but  oh!  for  those  three  thousand  miles 
of  seal  At  an7  rate  70U  will  know  that  I  thought  about  70a  on 
this  best  morning  of  the  7ear,  and  sent  out  this  bit  of  a  letter 
from  the  midst  of  our  snowdrifts  to  tell  70U  of  m7  kind  and 
grateful  remembrance. 

I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  have  you  see  how  our  New  England 
Christmas  looks,  —  such  sunshine  and  such  spotless  snow,  fresh 
&llen  during  last  night;  and  a  tingling,  clear,  cold  air  which 
makes  everybody  who  goes  by  under  the  windows  go  springii^,  as 
if  they  were  so  full  of  Chiistmas  joy  that  they  could  not  walk 
soberly. 

And  so  we  are  in  the  depths  of  another  winter,  full  of  work 
and  full  of  all  sorts  of  interesting  experiences.  It  must  be  a 
dreadful  thing  to  live  after  life  has  ceased  to  be  interesting,  and 
when  folks  have  become  tiresome.  Every  now  and  then  some- 
body comes  in  on  us  from  jrour  great  land  to  make  variety  for  us, 
and  to  remind  us  how  alike  and  how  unlike  the  mothm  country 
and  the  daughter  country  are.  We  have  seen  many  pleasant 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  here  this  autumn.  Whenever 
they  come  I  feel  the  old  pleasure  rise  up  in  my  heart,  and  I  want 
to  be  among  you  for  a  while  in  June.  Well,  I  am  coming  in 
June. 

Now  I  must  go  to  church.  May  all  best  blessings  of  the 
Qinstmas  and  the  New  Year's  come  to  you  and  yours.  Ever, 
dear  Lady  Frances, 

Yours  most  sincerely,  Phillips  Brooks. 

It  was  not  often  that  Phillips  Brooks  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  churoh  as  one  of  the  congregation,  and  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  others.    Here  is  a  picture  of  him  in  the  old 
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churoh  on  Tremont  Street,  sitting  in  the  ^<^«iilUi»  pew  wheie 
he  had  grown  up  from  boyhood.  He  writes, 'Dec^nber  26, 
1884:  — 

The  Kshop  had  us  all  to  talk  to  the  other  day  in  old  St. 
Paul's,  and  I  sat  alone  in  Pew  No.  60,  and  heard  hhn,  and  used 
Mother's  old  Pteyer  Book  in  the  seryice. 

1886. 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  a  lady  who  had 
thoughts  of  entering  a  sisterhood  in  order  that  her  life  might 
be  under  ^^role  "  and  subject  to  a  ^^ spiritual  director."  The 
tone  of  the  remonstrance  is  urgent,  for  on  this  subject  the 
feeling  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  as  deep  as  Luther's  when  he 
broke  with  asceticism,  or  of  the  English  reformers  when 
they  sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries :  — 

288  Clabxxdov  Stbkbt,  Bostok,  January  8,  188S. 

Mt  dbab  Miss ^  Is  there  not  very  great    danger   that, 

b  seeking  to  lose  the  worst  part  of  yourself,  its  anxiety  and 
oppression,  yon  may  lose  the  best  which  God  has  given  you  in 
the  submission  of  your  life  to  rule  and  machinery?  I  cannot 
help  telling  yon  once  more  how  sad  is  the  mistake  which  I  feel 
sure  that  yon  would  make  if  you  gave  way  to  the  impulse  which 
has  taken  possession  of  your  mind. 

But  may  not  this  one  thing  have  weight  with  you,  the  duty 
which  you  owe  to  your  present  work  ?  Can  you  desert  the  souls 
which  look  to  you  for  help  ?  Can  you  give  up  your  school-teach- 
ing into  which  Grod  has  allowed  you  to  carry  so  much  of  life- 
giving  power  ?  Can  you  abandon  your  class  in  which  you  have 
gathered  so  many  young  hearts,  all  growing  earnest  under  your 
inspiration?  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  If  ever  God 
marked  out  one  of  his  servants  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  and 
showed  His  purpose  for  her  by  the  blessing  which  He  gave  to  her 
labors.  He  would  surely  seem  to  have  done  it  for  you.  Can  you 
disregard  all  tbis.and  give  yourself  up  to  a  system  in  which  you 
certainly  do  not  thoroughly  believe,  and  by  your  embracing  of 
which  you  would  assuredly  seem  to  disown  the  method  of  the 
healthy,  human,  and  spontaneous  work  in  which  you  have  accom- 
plished so  much. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  can  make  no  change  in  your  work 
which  will  change  in  the  least  degree  my  faith  in  your  singleness 
of  purpose  and  devotion  to  Christ.     But,  my  dear  friei^,  for 
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jroor  own  sake,  and  the  Church's  take^  and  the  sake  of  the  souls 
which  joa  are  training,  may  I  not  heg  70a  to  eontinae  the  work 
for  which  I  have  so  often  thanked  God  ? 
May  He  give  yon  His  light  abundantly. 

Tonr  sincere  friend,  Fhillifs  Bbooks. 

283  CuLBMKDOiK  SrsBxr,  Bosiok,  January  8, 1886. 

Mt  bbab  Miss  ^  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  yon. 

I  do  joyfully  and  solenmly  thank  G^od  for  your  decision.  Now 
may  your  whole  life  realize  more  and  more  in  ever  increasing 
usefulness  and  happiness  that  it  is  G^od  whom  yon  have  followed, 
and  that  in  His  rich  world  is  the  place  where  He  will  give  Him- 
self to  yon  most  richly. 

May  He  Uess  you,  my  dear  friend,  always. 

Faithfully  yours,  PHnxiFS  Brooks. 

It  may  have  been  partly  in  consequence  of  his  deep,  con- 
stitutional repugnance  for  anything  savoring  in  the  least 
degree  of  the  monastic  tendency  that  he  sympathized  with 
movements  whose  object  was  to  give  women  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  of  action.  He  felt  the  significance  of 
the  juncture  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  begetting  the 
two  alternatives,  one  of  which  would  send  them  to  semi- 
monastic  seclusion,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  other 
throw  open  to  them  spheres  of  influence  which  had  hitherto 
been  closed.  In  his  experience  of  evils  to  be  reformed  in 
municipal  life,  he  felt  that  women  could  take  an  important 
place  which  could  not  so  well  be  filled  by  men.  He  gave  his 
sjrmpathy  to  those  who  were  laboring  to  this  end. 

Among  the  changes  in  clerical  life  which  Mr.  Brooks  de- 
plored as  reducing  the  richness  of  his  environment  was  the 
transfer  of  the  Bev.  William  B.  Huntington  from  his  long 
rectorship  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Grrace  Church,  New  York.  His  desire  to  keep  his 
friends  about  him  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  even  {mt 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  removal,  when  there  was  danger 
of  their  getting  beyond  his  range.  While  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  suspicion,  yet  he  did  want  to  keep  his  friends  about 
him,  for  it  seemed  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  universe  to 
let  them  go.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Huntington  with  reference 
to  an  exchange:  — 
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283  GuLBXHDON  Stbubt,  Boston,  Febmary  8,  1885. 

My  dbab  Huntikqton,  — Thank  yoa  for  your  kind  note. 
Boston  is  expecting  you  for  Sunday,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
to  keep  New  York  from  grumbling.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
on  until  Saturday  afternoon,  but  I  hope  to  get  a  good  part  of 
next  week  in  your  great  town.  My  brother  Arthur  will  expect 
me  to  be  his  guest,  so  that  I  must  not  accept  your  courteous  offer 
of  the  pleasant  hospitalities  of  the  rectory.  But  I  shall  pay  my 
respects 'to  Miss  Reynolds  and  your  children,  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  back  before  I  leave. 

I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  a  surplice 
at  Grace  Church  which  I  can  wear,  and  if  you  will  tell  your 
sexton  to  have  the  pulpit  desk  four  feet  and  three  inches  from 
the  floor,  the  gospel  as  I  try  to  preach  it  will  be  more  effective. 

A  good  club  last  night,  at  which  we  should  have  rejoiced  to 
see  your  face.     Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Phillifs  Bbooks. 

He  writes  to  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  of  New  York:  — 

238  CLASB3moj[  Stbxbt,  Boston,  Febroary  14, 188S. 

My  dbab  Newton,  —  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your 
note,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  from  it  that  the  impression  which 
I  formed  this  week  in  New  York  is  correct,  that  the  Newspapers 
are  making  the  mischief,  and  that  we  are  not  to  see  your  real 
work  hindered  and  the  Church  disgraced  by  a  presentment  and  a 
trial.  I  am  sure  that  the  work  which  you  have  done  is  one  for 
which  yon  may  well  be  thankful,  and  for  which  those  who  love 
our  Church  most  wisely  may  rejoice.  You  have  had  a  true  mes- 
sage to  many  whom  others'  messages  have  failed  to  reach.  You 
have  done  very  much  indeed  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  Church  open 
to  the  light.  Whatever  God  may  have  to  say  to  her,  you  have 
made  it  more  possible  for  her  to  hear. 

That  is  a  great  work  for  any  man  to  have  done.  In  that, 
more  than  in  the  impression  of  his  own  exact  ideas  upon  the 
Chnrch's  mind,  any  progressive  man's  best  service  to  the  Church 
must  lie.  We  certainly  cannot  be  surprised  or  angry  that  such 
a  work  excites  anger  and  opposition.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  no 
opposition  will  exasperate  you,  and  that  you  will  be  kept  from 
any  word  which  can  hinder  the  best  result  of  what  you  have  seri* 
ously  and  devoutly  undertaken. 

I  wish  you  would  rest  yourself  for  a  Sunday  by  coming  on  and 
stajring  with  me  and  preaching  in  my  church.  Any  Sunday  that 
you  will  name  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely,  Phillifs  Brooks. 
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In  Februaiy  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  New  York  to  deliver  his 
lectures  on  Tolerance.  Of  this  event  ke  speaks  in  a  letter 
dated  February  14,  1885 :  — 

I  have  been  at  New  York  lecturing  ...  at  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary.  •  •  •  I  saw  Baell,  and  Eigenbrodt,  and  all 
those  others  who  have  been  vague  names  to  me  from  my  child- 
hood. .  .  .  They  were  civil,  and  the  fellows  sat  and  took  my 
lectures ;  and  when  the  last  was  over»  we  went  over  to  the  Eden 
Mus^  and  saw  the  wax  works  and  the  chamber  of  horrors. 

To  his  brother  he  writes  in  the  capacity  of  an  ofiBcer  of 
the  Church  Congress  with  reference  to  the  appointments  of 
speakers:  — 

283  Clasxsdov  Stbbkt,  Bostoh,  March  12, 1885. 

My  deabest  Abthub,  —  The  man  who  can  say  what  side 

X will  take  on  any  imaginable  topic  is  a  dangerous  member 

of  society.  He  possesses  a  degree  of  insight  and  perspicacity 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  have  about !     On  the  whole,  I  think  thi^ 

X doesn't  like  lestheticism  in  Christian  worship.     But  I 

dare  not  say  that  his  paper  will  not  be  a  furious  abuse  of  Puritan- 
ism and  an  assertion  that  only  by  altar  lights  and  superfrontals 
can  the  Church  be  saved  I  Still,  do  put  him  on.  Better,  a  thou- 
sand times  better,  X in  the  wrong  than  Y in  the  right! 

X will  be  interesting  at  any  rate,  which  Y never  was, 

nor  is,  nor  will  be  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.  Honestly,  I  have 
no  serious  doubt  that  his  talk  would  all  be  on  the  side  of  simpli- 
city and  sense,  and  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  first-rato  man 
for  the  place. 

He  writes  on  the  subject  of  attending  the  theatre:  — 

283  Clabbitdov  Stbxbt,  Boston,  Mazoh  24, 1886. 
Dear  Miss  Derby,  —  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  feel- 
ing perfectly,  but  I  think  that  it  is  better  not  to  go.  If  I  copld 
tell  people  frankly  about  it,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  But 
the  trouble  with  the  Theatre  is  its  dreadfal  indiscriminateness. 
The  same  House  which  gives  good  Mrs.  Vincent  her  benefit  to-day 
may  have  almost  aujrthing  to-morrow.  What  can  we  do  with  an 
institution  sach  as  that?  When  you  come  home  I  will  tell  jrou 
more  fully  what  I  think  about  it  if  you  care  to  hear,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  know  that  I  may  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  not  de- 
cided without  thought  this  question  which  you  have  asked  me. 
I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Vincent  will  not  doubt  my  respect  for  her 
because  I  do  not  go  to  her  benefit,  and  you  will  not  imagine  that 
I  do  not  value  your  judgment  on  tibe  subject. 
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I  send  my  kind  remembranees  to  your  mother  and  to  Carrie, 
and  I  am. 

Ever  yours  sincerely,  Fbillips  Bbooks. 

In  giving  his  impressions  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Hooper  recalls  how  when  men  complained  of  the  churches 
as  incompetent  to  distribute  the  bread  of  life,  or  as  ^^  trying 
to  dam  up  the  water  of  life  that  it  might  be  distributed  only 
to  regular  subscribers,"  —  a  familiar  complaint  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Brooks  would  reply  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
remarks:  — 

Such  speeches  have  just  enough  truth  in  them  to  make  them 
pungent,  bat  they  are  not  really  true.  The  churches  to-day  are 
honestly  trying  to  bring  the  Water  of  Life  to  all  men.  They 
blunder  and  they  fail,  but  they  do  try.  And  I  do  not  know,  for 
myself,  any  other  agency  with  which  I  can  combine  such  poor 
effort  as  I  can  make  in  that  direction,  except  with  them.^ 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Brooks  strove  to  recognize 
the  situation  as  it  actually  was,  — there  were  men  outside  of 
the  churches  whose  aim  was  to  be  good  and  to  be  useful, 
but  who  no  longer  went  to  church  or  cared  to  do  so.  He 
alluded  to  the  relation  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  to  these 
men,  whom  the  communily  might  hold  in  the  highest  respect, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  Appleton  Chapel  April  26,  when 
his  text  was  ^^  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always  that  ye 
may  be  accounted  worUiy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man  "  (Luke  xxi. 
86).  The  division  between  church-goers  and  non-church- 
goers was  not  to  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  a  ^^  special " 
and  a  ^^ common  grace,"  as  the  earlier  Puritan  divines  had 
taught.  There  was  fault  upon  both  sides  to  be  removed,  but 
a  common  ideal  held  both  classes  in  the  same  responsibility, 
—  worthiness  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks  was  called,  in  a  direct  and 
practical  way,  it  would  seem  for  the  first  time,  to  what  are 
known  as  ^^ Missions,"  by  a  request  from  his  brother  that  he 
would  ^^hold  a  mission"  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation. 
He  dismissed  the  request,  saying  he  had  not  the  special  gift 

^  Quoted  from  The  Hartford  M<nMfy  Febniary,  1898,  p.  200. 
VOL.n 
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required,  but  the  subject  lingered  in  his  mind  and  took 
shape  in  after  years  in  efforts  of  a  similar  kind  whick  will 
be  described  in  their  place. 

283  GiiABXKDOir  Snoxr,  BoraoK,  Manh  28,  1886. 

Dbab  Abthub,  —  Your  letter  talking  about  things  to  happen 
after  Lent  is  over  sounds  delightfal,  bat  very  far  away  and  mys- 
ticaly  very  like  the  most  glorious  and  mysterious  passages  of  the 
Revelation.  But  it  will  all  come  to  pass  in  good  time.  Indeed, 
it  is  nearer  now  than  it  seems.  Confirmation  is  over,  and  there 
is  only  one  more  Bible  class  after  to-night.  I  wonder  if  those 
innocent  boys  have  any  idea  how  much  I  dread  the  meetings,  and 
how  awfully  I  am  afraid  of  them.  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of 
holding  a  '^mission."  I  don't  know  how,  and,  so  far  as  I  do 
onderstand  it,  I  don't  think  that  I  have  the  right  sort  of  power. 
I  have  an  idea  that  there  are  mysterious  methods  of  which  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant,  and,  besides,  I  have  made  tremendous  reso* 
lutions  about  staying  at  home  next  winter  and  working  up  my 
parish,  which  is  running  down. 

But  we  will  talk  about  it  all  in  that  blessed  week  when  we 
shall  be  together.   .   .   . 

Easter  Day  fell  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  from  that  time 
he  gave  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  address  before 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  What  the  prayer  he  made  at 
Harvard  on  Commemoration  Day  in  1865  was  to  the  Uni« 
versity,  that  his  oration  was  to  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
revealing  his  genius  in  a  new  light,  his  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  events  in  history,  his  subtle  power  of 
characterizing  historic  personages,  the  large  atmosphere 
wherein  he  environed  the  institution  with  his  loving  heart, 
the  exquisite  sentences,  the  himior  and  the  gentle  satire,  the 
directness,  the  simplicity,  the  naturalness  of  it  all,  —  these 
characteristics  of  Phillips  Brooks  were  here  seen  in  their 
conjunction  and  at  their  best.  The  address  was  given  on 
April  23,  1885.  The  enthusiasm  it  elicited  from  a  con- 
stituency representing  old  Boston  may  be  inferred  from  these 

tributes:  — 

April  24,  1885. 

My  deab  Sir,  —  The  Latin  School  Association  are  under 
great  obligations  to  you  for  your  admirable  oration.  All  are 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  it,  and  well  they  may  be. 
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Ab  a  literary,  historical,  and  eloquent  production,  it  was  the 
best  I  ever  listened  to,  and  mj  experience  has  been  a  large  one. 

The  committee  have  been  commended  for  their  sagacity  in 
selecting  you  as  the  fittest  of  all  the  host  of  graduates  for  such 
a  service. 

Belieye  me,  ever  with  the  highest  esteem, 

YourfHend,  C.  H.  Dillaway. 

I  cannot  reinm  [says  Mr.  Merrill,  the  head  master]  from 
giving  yon  the  assurance  again  of  my  unbounded  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  your  memorial  address.  After  a  day^s  retrospection 
and  hearing  so  many  words  of  commendation,  with  not  a  shadow 
of  adverse  criticism,  it  is  evident  that  the  committee  were  most 
fortunate  in  their  unanimity,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
selection  of  an  orator.  The  spirit  of  your  address,  its  sentiments 
and  eloquence,  were  just  what  I  expected  from  yon,  and  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  it. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  [writes  the  late  Mr.  Bobert 
C.  Winthrop]  than  your  account  of  our  old  school,  —  nothing 
certainly  more  brilliant.  My  little  gold  medal  has  increased 
tenfold  in  value  since  it  found  a  mention  among  the  prizes  of 
1824  in  your  admirable  oration. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pynchon,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, writes  in  the  same  strain,  and  gives  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  old  days :  — 

Tbikitt  CoLUBax,  Habtfobd,  April  27,  1885. 
Dbab  De.  Brooks,  —  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  find  you  at 
home  on  Saturday.  I  wanted  particularly  to  express  to  you  my 
very  high  appreciation  of  your  Latin  School  Address.  To  say 
that  it  was  a  masterly  oration,  powerful  and  interesting  and  fuU 
of  humor,  and  worthy  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  school  of 
Boston  orators,  would  be  but  small  praise,  because  I  think  its 
greatest  merit  consisted  in  wise  lessons  and  in  its  certainty  of 
being  very  useful.  I  hope  a  very  large  edition  will  be  printed, 
and  that  a  copy  will  be  placed  in  every  family  of  young  children 
in  the  entire  city,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  people.  It  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  public  that  they  no  longer  send  their  children  to  the 
eity  schools,  and  particularly  to  the  Latin  School.  The  reason 
they  give  for  not  sending  them  there  is  the  very  reason  for  send- 
ing them,  viz.,  that  they  may  come  into  contact  with  the  sons  of 
the  people,  and  grow  up  with  them  as  part  of  them.     It  would 
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be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  all  their  lives.  For  myself,  I 
feel  mider  a  debt  to  the  city  of  Boston  which  I  can  never  repay. 
Not  a  native  of  the  city,  or  even  of  Massachnsetts,  I  was  sent 
there  after  my  father's  death,  when  abont  eight  years  of  age,  to 
live  with  my  goardian,  and  as  soon  as  possible  was  placed  at  the 
Latin  School,  where  I  got  the  very  best  education  that  America 
afforded  for  nothing.  The  school  was  then  on  School  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  historic  Boston.  King's  Chapel,  Sir  H.  Vane's 
house,  Grovemor  Bowdoin's  mansion,  Hancock's  hoos^  Faneail 
Hall,  the  Provence  House,  the  Old  South,  were  close  at  hand. 
Frances  Anne  Kemble  was  playing  in  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
Bishop  Wainwright  was  the  pastor  of  Trinity.  Daniel  Webster, 
£dward  Everett,  A.  H.  Gairett,  Theodore  Lyman,  Martin  Brim- 
mer, walked  the  streets,  and  often  visited  the  school.  All  those 
surroundings  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
a  boy ;  they  did  on  me,  and  I  have  never  lost  it.  I  have  had  all 
my  life  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  as  having  been  educated  by 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  have  nourished  a  strong  desire  to  be  able 
to  do  something,  some  day,  in  return.  It  was  this  feeling  that 
drew  me  to  Boston  the  other  day.  Mr.  Dillaway  was  then 
Master,  assisted  by  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Gardner,  and  H.  W. 
Terry.  Dillaway  I  loved,  Gardner  I  feared,  Terry  I  enjoyed, 
Streeter  I  admired.  Tour  delineation  of  Mr.  Gardner  was  to 
the  life.  It  was  truly  a  masterly  portraiture.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  in  Fssex  Street,  as  I  was  going  from  the  B.  &  A. 
Station.  "Are  you  still  engaged  in  teaching  the  young  idea?  " 
'^Yes,"  I  said.  "Ah,  it  is  a  wearying  life.  We  deserve  some- 
thing better." 

This  was  not  long  before  his  death.  No  old  scholar  can  ever 
forget  him  and  his  appearance  in  the  schoolroom  as  he  walked 
over  the  floor,  —  his  hair,  his  hands,  and  his  legs.  Yet  he  was 
exceedingly  kind,  and  it  was  only  upon  the  dull,  the  lazy,  and 
the  wicked  that  he  poured  out  his  wrath. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  everybody  in  Boston,  from  President 
Eliot  down,  say  that  this  was  positively  the  finest  thing  you  have 
ever  done.  If  so,  it  was  simply  because  it  was  the  offspring  of 
filial  devotion  to  the  old  school  and  its  master.  May  the  oration 
of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  be  equal  to  it  I 

Believe  me  to  be  always. 

Most  cordially  yours,  Thos.  R.  Pykghon. 

A  letter  came  to  Mr.  Brooks  from  the  late  Bishop  Vail 
of  Kansas,  which  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two,  and  for  its  references  to  the 
friendships  which  they  held  in  common :  — 
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April  26,  1885. 
•  •  .  Your  words  in  your  preyiona  letter  touched  my  heart. 
The  very  mention  of  Cooper's  stady  down  there  on  the  east  side 
of  Franklin  Square  brings  up  so  many  tender  thoughts,  —  Cooper, 
Vinton,  Bishop  H.  W.  Lee,  Strong,  Yoeom,  et  id  omns  genusy 
—  what  days  those  were!  Dear  Yintonl  I  used  to  call  him 
the  ''noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  and  I  shall  pass  the  title  over 
to  you  by  right  of  inheritance.  What  times  by  and  by,  when  in 
the  blessed  home  we  shall  all  meet  and  talk  over  the  past,  when 
our  work  here  is  done,  and  we  come  home  from  our  work  there, 
from  time  to  time,  and  chat  over  the  past  of  our  work  here,  in 
those  abiding  mansions.  May  Grod  pity  our  imperfections,  and 
pardon  our  sins,  and  admit  us  to  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  and 
glory,  and  evermore  to  work  for  Him  I 

Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Brooks,  this  following  receipt 

finds  its  place  here:  — 

BosTOir,  April  29, 19B6. 

Received  of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  ten  dollars  for  drawing  his 
will.  F.  £.  Parker. 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  Mr.  Brooks  sailed  for  England  by 
the  Cunard  steamer  Etruria,  arriying  at  Queenstown  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  after  a  passage  of  six  days,  twelve  hours, 
and  twenty-five  minutes,  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  best 
record  made  in  ocean  travelling.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
^I  feel  as  usual  when  about  to  start,  that  I  wish  I  were 
not  going.''  But  in  reality  he  was  eager  to  go.  There 
were  many  friends  in  England  who  were  expecting  his  com- 
ing, homes  stood  open  to  him  there  as  here,  where  the 
warmest  welcome  awaited  him,  and  there  were  many  who 
looked  for  him,  as  for  a  messenger  sent  from  God.  He  had 
important  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  high  honors  were  to 
be  bestowed.  The  same  social  recognition  given  him  in 
1883  was  to  be  repeated  in  1885,  with  equal  if  not  greater 
cordiality.  The  English  appreciation  of  Phillips  Brooks 
seems  almost  to  surpass  the  devotion  of  his  own  country- 
men. He  was  inundated  with  letters,  which  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him  before  he  left  home,  asking  him  to  preach 
in  many  of  the  most  important  churches  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  England.     When  his  arrival  in  England  was 
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announoedy  the  flow  of  letters  was  increasedy  reminding  him 
of  conditional  promises  he  had  made  to  preach  here  or  there, 
on  his  previous  yisit.  It  was  now  taken  for  granted  that  he 
would  oome  to  England  every  other  year. 

On  reaching  London  he  betook  himself  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  where  he  saw  his  godson  Harold 
Montgomery.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  for  Dr.  Farrar 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  At  the  Abbey,  where  he 
preached  on  June  7,  the  crowd  was  vaster  thim  ever  that 
surged  into  the  church  before  the  service  began.  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Benson,  was  not  among 
the  early  comers,  and  secured  but  a  poor  place,  where  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  hear.  Mr.  Brooks  alludes  to  the 
occasion  briefly  in  one  of  his  home  letters:  ^'Preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  a  host  of  people.  The  great  place 
looked  splendid,  and  it  was  fine  to  preach  there." 

Mr.  Brooks  had  prea<died  notable  sermons  in  the  Abbey, 
but  the  sermon  on  this  occasion,  on  the  Mother's  Wonder, 
from  the  text,  ^'Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?" 
enhanced  his  reputation  and  brought  to  him  many  letters  of 
gratitude.  On  June  11  he  went  to  Gaterham  Valley  to 
preach  the  ordination  sermon  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  when  there  were  forty  candidates  to  be  pre- 
sented. At  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Savoy,  whose  chaplain,  Sev. 
Henry  White,  was  another  friend,  he  preached,  on  June  21, 
from  the  text,  ''As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God."  In  its 
issue  for  June  25,  the  London  ''Truth"  refers  to  the  oc- 
casion:— 

The  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  was  densely  crowded  on  Sunday  to 
hear  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  preach  his  last  [sic]  sermon  in  London 
during  his  present  visit  to  England.  The  miUtitade  was  so  great 
that  Dr.  Brooks  might  well  have  imitated  the  practice  of  a  former 
chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  the  renowned  Thomas  Fuller,  and  redeliv- 
ered his  sermon  in  the  garden  which  sarroands  the  Chapel,  to  the 
disappointed  audience  outside. 

On  Thursday,  June  25,  he  preached  twice,  in  the  morning 
at  St.  Mark's,  Eennington,  and  in  the  evening  at  Lincoln 
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Cathedral,  where  he  was  entertained  by  his  friend  Precentor 
Yenables.  On  Saturday  he  went  to  Salisbury  as  the  guest 
of  Dean  Boyle,  and  the  following  day  he  preached  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  If  he  could  have  accepted  all  the  invita- 
tions which  came  to  him,  it  would  have  required  a  sojourn 
of  several  months.  But  he  found  time  to  go  again  to  Har- 
row, at  the  urgent  request  of  the  head  master.  Dr.  Mon- 
tagu Butler,  and  roused  the  boys  with  his  stirring  appeal. 
He  also  went  to  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  at  Delhi, 
where  he  spoke  out  of  a  full  heart  and  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  situation.  He  was  asked  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Church  Congress,  but  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  request;  and  was  also  obliged  to  decline  a  re- 
quest from  the  Dean,  Dr.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  to  preach  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Two  events  stand  out  in  this  visit  which  distinguish  it 
from  like  occasions  in  other  years, — his  reception  at  the 
two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Dr.  Jowett,  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, had  long  been  desirous  that  he  should  come  to  Oxford. 
On  Trinity  Sunday,  May  81,  he  preached  to  a  crowded  congre- 
gation in  St.  Mary's  Church,  from  the  text  Proverbs  viii. 
1,  22,  23  ;  the  sermon  was  published  in  part  in  the  Oxford 
*' Magazine"  for  June  8,  and  in  full  in  the  Oxford  ^^Be- 
view."  These  were  among  the  c<mmient8  on  the  sermon  and 
on  the  man :  — 

Those  who  were  wise  enough  to  go  to  hear  Mr.  Phillips  Brooks 
in  St.  Mary's  certainly  were  not  disappointed.  There  was  a 
large  crowd,  especially  of  senior  members  of  the  University. 
The  American  preacher  has  certainly  nothing  of  the  proverbial 
Yankee  about  him.  His  style  is  flowing  and  dignified,  and  an 
occasional  slip  in  his  delivery  only  made  its  force  and  vigor  seem 
more  natural.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  a  mean  between  the 
ooltured  homily,  with  which  we  are  too  familiar  in  Oxford,  and 
the  ranting,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  prevailing  alternative. 
We  hope  this  is  not  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Brooks  will  rouse 
Oxford  from  St.  Mary's  pulpit. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  come  among  us  to  be  welcomed  as  the  author 
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of  much  of  the  delicate  analyris  of  hnmaa  motiye  and  aspiration 
which  in  American  literature  we  haye  learned  to  loye. 

He  was  long  enough  at  Oxford  to  become  a  **  familiar 
figure"  to  the  students.  On  Monday  night,  June  1,  he 
was  a  guest  of  Trinity  College.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
present  at  a  congregation  in  Convocation  House.  On  June 
16  he  went  to  Oxford  for  a  second  visit,  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  yice-Chancellor,  and  of  Dr.  Hatch,  the  author  of . 
the  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  ^*  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches."  Dr.  Hatch  had  been  eager  to  know 
Mr.  Brooks  as  a  man  with  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own.  In 
a  convocation  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  on  Tuesday, 
for  the  conferment  of  honorary  degrees,  the  Yice-Chancellor 
presiding.  Dr.  Ince,  the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Brooks,  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his 
career,  how,  not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  had  gained 
recognition  in  America  for  keen  intellectual  power  and  re- 
markable eloquence;  as  an  eloquent  expounder,  also,  of  the 
true  Catholic  faith.  Some  years  ago  his  fame  as  an  orator 
and  preacher  had  reached  England.  The  University  had 
now  been  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  preach,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  plead  his  own  claim  best  for  the  honor  of 
a  degree.* 

1  The  addiMB  of  Dr.  Idm  in  pwianting  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  degree  m  hu9 
subjoined :  — 

^  Post  einsoopos  nostrates  id  honores  Aoademieos  adminos  non  incongnrain 
emqnaiii  Tidebitnr  si  Theologiim  qnendam  gente  nobis  arotassimis  Tinculis  oon« 
jnnota  orinndiim  sd  emidem  honorein  sodpiendom  prosentsre  pergam.  Fsma 
egregii  oonoionatoris  Teiitstem  Ghristisnain  mint  eloqnentia  edentis  sb  America 
ad  nostras  oras  perrenerat.  Intra  bono  terminom  speoisli  nniyenitatis  deereto 
data  est  nobis  Oxoniensibns  ocoasio  ipsom  ooneionatorem  aeeij^endi,  yidendi,  et 
(<iaod  melius)  nostris  anribos  andiendi  Non  eget  oommendatione  mea,  hie  tit 
reyerendns,  Phillips  Brooks.  Si  gratiam  Testiam,  Aoademici,  petere  neeessa 
esset,  ipse  oansam  snam  fai  Eoelesia  a  Maris  '^Hrginis  Tooe  sua  jamdndom  egit 
H«e  tantom  mihi  dioeie  Hoeat  Postqnam  Ittetas  hnmaniores  et  soientias  qpam 
ad  diseiplinsm  en jnsqne  hominis  ezenlti  pertinent  in  CoUegio  Harrardensi  didi- 
easet,  orator  noster  ad  Theologin  stadinm  se  oontnlit  Tom  ad  saoros  oidinsa 
Diaoonatns  et  Prasbyterii  admissos,  ingeniosabtili,  faonndia,  oopiasententisnim 
et  Terbomm  uberrima,  annis  adhno  jnTenilibns  eminere  tisos  est  Nnno  regit 
B^ii>^,^«»  S.  S.  Trin&tatis  apod  Boston,  nrbem  TransatJsntioam,  on jns  nomea 
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That  the  Regius  Professor  of  Diyinity  at  Oxford  should 
oommend  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  defender  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  that,  too,  in  Oxford,  the  home  of  ecclesiastical 
conservatism,  shows  the  impression  he  had  made  by  his 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's.  He  had  taken  for  his  text  verses 
from  that  striking  chapter  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  which 
reveals  the  influence  of  Hellenic  thought  upon  the  Hebrew 
mind,  where  the  complex  life  of  Deity  is  suggested  by 
the  personification  of  Wisdom:  ^^The  Lord  possessed  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I 
was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was."  The  sermon  was  marked  by  the  richness  of 
imagination  which  had  characterized  his  earliest  preaching, 
when  he  was  still  fresh  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  that 
had  brought  him  the  fuller  revelation  of  God.  He  must 
have  been  recalling,  as  he  wrote  the  sermon,  those  vigils  at 
the  Virginia  seminary,  when  for  the  first  time  he  was  read- 
ing the  works  of  Philo  and  Origen.  They  had  borne  fruit 
with  him,  as  in  the  ancient  church  they  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  fuller  Christian  faith.  The  subject  of  his  sermon 
was  the  "Life  in  God." 

I  have  known  that  I  was  to  come  here  and  speak  to  you  to-day, 
while  the  whole  air  of  the  place  and  of  the  Church  in  which  I 

origmem  Aoglioam  et  migrationk  memonbilis  hirtoriin  mmqumm  obliTJaoea- 
dam  reTooat.  Quo  in  looo  notos  est  Fidei  ChristiMW  et  Tere  Catholicn  Yin- 
dex.  CiTea  saos  inter  quos  inreninntar  mnlti  literia  et  philoeophifo  dediti,  Christi 
ETangelii  dootrina  et  preoeptifl  insimit :  et  adoleaoentea  ingennoe  in  academia 
▼ioina  Harraidensi  apnd  Cantabrigiam  Amerioanam  aUidt,  deleotat,  ad  Teram 
aapientiam  peisnadet.  Rationem  prndioandi  et  Saoras  Scriptoiaa  ad  Tits  hodi- 
emaa  nans  aooommodandi  in  pr»leoti<Miibn8  oonun  Collegio  Yalensi  habitis  et  a 
Bostris  Theologis  aTide  leotis  ezposoit,  artia  wan  oratoris  ipae  exemplar  idemqae 
pneoeptor. 

**  Hnno  igitor  Tiram,  de  Theologis,  da  Religione,  da  Aoademioa  repablioa 
nUomiqne  gentium  poaita,  qpdme  mentom  ad  Toa  dnoo  nt  admittatnr  ad 
gradnm  Doctoria  in  Sanoti  Theologia  honoria  oanaa.** 

The  biahopa  allnded  to,  npon  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinity  waa 
oonferred  at  the  same  time,  were  the  Rt  Rer.  Edward  Harold,  Lord  Biahop 
of  TTmoheater,  Rt  Rev.  Lord  Arthnr  C  Hervey,  Lord  Bidiop  of  Bath  and 
Wella,  and  Rt  Rer.  Charles  John  EUioott,  Lord  Biahop  of  Gloaoeater  and 
Bristol  (the  Chairman  of  the  Committeea  f  or  the  rerisioii  of  the  Anthocixed  Yer- 
don  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments). 
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8pok6  was  fall  of  the  great  trath  to  which  this  daj  belongs, —  the 
trath  of  the  Trinity;  and  I  have  thooght  much  of  how  I  mi^t 
best  make  what  I  desired  to  say  seem  fitted  to  the  spirit  of 
this  lofty  festival.  It  has  not  seemed  to  me  best,  eyen  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  to  enter  into  dogmatic  definition  of  the  doc- 
trine which  tries  to  sum  up  in  itself  the  Christian's  faith  in  God. 
Rather  I  have  chosen  to  preach  to  yon  of  Life,  its  glories  and 
its  possibilities,  to  try  to  make  the  men  to  whom  I  was  to  speak 
feel  with  a  deep  enthusiasm  the  splendor  and  the  privilege  of  life 
as  the  mysterious  gift  of  God. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  speaking  so,  I  should  not  be  speak- 
ing in  a  way  inappropriate  to  Trinity  Sunday.  For  what  is  the 
truth  of  the  Trinity?  It  is  the  truth  of  the  richness  of  the 
Divine  existence.  The  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  the  attempt  to  tell  in  our  poor  human  language  how  manifold 
and  deep  and  various  is  the  life  of  God.  This  is  the  special 
meaning  of  the  Feast  of  the  Trinity.  Other  festivals  of  the 
Christian  year  remember  what  God  has  done,  Christmas,  Epiph- 
any, declare  the  manifestations  of  His  love  and  power  in  the  ex- 
periences of  His  Son.  Grood  Friday  makes  real  anew,  from  year 
to  year,  the  tragedy  in  which  mercy  and  righteousness  triumphed 
over  sin  and  death.  Whitsunday  bears  witness  to  His  perpetual 
presence  with  mankind.  Once  in  the  year,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  Church  dares  to  lift  herself  up,  and  think  with  awe  and  loving 
fear  of  what  Grod  is.  That  is  the  sublimest  occupation  of  the 
human  mind.  If  the  human  mind  dares  to  think  itself  equal  to 
that  occupation,  dares  to  believe  that  it  has  fathomed  Grod  or 
surrounded  Grod  with  its  adventurous  thought,  how  weak  it  grows 
in  its  audacity.  But  if,  as  it  thinks  of  Him,  it  finds  itself  filled 
with  this  one  truth  concerning  Him,  that  He  is  Life,  that  He  is 
infinite  and  endless  Life,  that  not  in  one  tight  compact  personality 
but  in  a  vastness  and  variety  of  being,  which  reaches  our  hmnan 
nature  on  many  sides,  making  it  vital  on  them  all,  that  so  Grod 
the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Inspirer,  comes  with  His  mani- 
fold living  influence  to  man,  —  if  so  the  Church  of  God  can  think 
of  Grod  on  Trinity  Sunday,  then  what  a  blessed,  what  a  glorious 
festival  it  is.  How  all  of  human  living  and  thinking  becomes 
the  stronger  for  its  devout  observance.^ 

One  of  the  undergraduates  who  was  present  when  the 
degree  was  conferred  recalls  ''the  hearty  applause  which 
the  appearance  of  Phillips  Brooks  commanded : "  — 

1  Of.  TU  (hford  BeoUw,  Jwm  8, 1885,  p.  851 
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More  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  Phillips  Brooks  pos- 
sessed that  which  conunanded  instant  trosty  complete  confidence, 
—  a  power  not  only  the  outcome  of  a  splendid  physique,  eloquent 
of  strength  and  protection,  of  a  broad,  quick,  and  ever-sympa- 
thetic mind,  but  of  a  great  heart  filled  with  loye  for  all  his  fel- 
low beings,  a  love  blind  to  all  differences  of  class  and  race,  and 
which,  shining  ever  from  his  kindly  eyes,  lit  up  his  face  with  a 
sunny  smile,  and  made  him  godlike.  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Christ  Church  when  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon 
him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  —  Jowett,  I  think  —  clad  in  his  gown  of  crimson  and 
scarlet,  nor  the  surprise  with  which  many  of  my  Oxford  friends 
regarded  his  splendid  athletic  proportions,  and  his  perfectly 
formed  head.  There  was  nothing  of  the  Jonathan  about  him, 
and  the  mass  of  even  educated  English  people  still  picture  an 
American  as  a  thin  man  with  a  long  nose  and  a  goatee.  ...  In 
applauding  Phillips  Brooks,  men  did  not  merely  applaud  a  famous 
preacher.  The  praise  was  not  that  of  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the 
athlete,  but  of  Uiose  who  felt  instinctively  when  they  saw  him 
that  here  was  a  man  as  God  intended  a  man  to  be ;  and  there 
were  no  hands  that  were  not  busy  clapping;  even  the  heads  of 
colleges  forgot  for  once  to  remain  unmoved. 

On  June  IS  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  fulfil  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  Select  Preachers  before  the  University. 
During  his  stay  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Ferrar,  and  of  Professor  Jebb,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  in  the  American  Cambridge.  He  had  the  plea- 
sure of  vntnessing  a  boat  race  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Dis- 
tinguished men  were  invited  to  meet  him,  among  them  the 
late  Professor  Freeman,  and  Dr.  Westcott,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham.  ^  On  Sunday  he  preached  in  Gh*eat  St. 
Mary's,  and  his  subject  was  chosen  well  for  the  place  and 
the  time,  —  in  substamce  the  first  of  his  lectures  on  Tolerance, 
already  referred  to  in  a  preyious  chapter.  The  occasion  has 
been  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Hort,  the  eminent  New  Tes- 
tament scholar,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  June  14, 
1885:  — 

St.  Mary's  was  a  strange  sight  to-day.  The  scaffolding  was 
prominent,  now  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
crowds  were  enormous,  at  least  downstairs.     I  do  not  think  I 
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have  seen  so  manj  M.  A.'s  for  manj  yeftra,  and  the  ladies 
swarmed  and  oyerflowed  eyerywhere.  llie  nndergradnates  alone 
pat  in  a  eomparativeliy  poor  appearance.  The  labors  of  the  week 
had  probably  been  too  mnch  for  them.  The  sermon  itself  did 
make  me  yery  sorry  indeed  that  you  missed  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  describe  the  rather  peculiar  appearance  of  Mr.  Phillips 
Brooks.  He  is  yery  tall,  with  a  marked  face  and  manner.  It 
is  a  shame  to  compare  him  to  so  yery  unlike  a  man  as  Thackeray, 
but  there  was  a  real  likeness ;  something,  also,  of  Mr.  Hotham 
and  of  Sedgwick  I  In  the  Bidding  Prayer  it  was  startling  to 
hear  him,  "as  in  priyate  duty  bound,"  speak  of  Harvard  College, 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  began,  as  Mr.  Litchfield  had 
described  after  hearing  his  Oxford  sermon,  with  quite  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  It  was  a  great  effort  to  catch  what  was  said,  the 
voice  being  at  that  time  rather  low  and  by  no  means  emphatic, 
and  the  manner,  though  interesting  to  an  intelligent  hearer,  was 
not  impressive  to  any  one  who  needed  rousing.  But  in  all  these 
respects  he  improved  as  he  went  along,  though  almost  always  too 
fast.  But  the  simplicity,  reality,  and  earnestness  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed,  and  I  should  imagine  that  few  ever  let  their 
attention  flag.  The  matter  was  admirable,  —  a  carefully  thought- 
out  exposition  of  Maurice's  doctrine  of  tolerance,  as  the  fruit 
of  strong  belief,  not  of  indifference.  There  was  no  rhetoric, 
but  abundance  of  vivid  illustrations,  never  irreverent,  and  never 
worked  up  for  effect,  but  full  of  point  and  humor.  Altogether 
it  was  one  of  the  sermons  that  it  is  a  permanent  blessing  to  have 
heard.  If  possible,  I  will  get  an  extra  copy  of  the  "  Review  ** 
before  afternoon  post  on  Wednesday,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
readit.^ 

The  sermon  excited  so  much  interest,  and  so  many  persons 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  possess  it,  that  Mr.  Brooks  was 
requested  to  give  it  for  publication,  the  Cambridge  Mission 
offering  to  take  the  responsibility  of  an  edition.  But  the 
offer  was  declined,  as  the  sermon  only  represented  in  part 
what  he  had  in  him  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tolerance. 

There  was  a  continuous  round  of  lunches  and  dinners 
marking  each  day  of  the  month  that  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land. The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  Sunday  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Arohbidiop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  among  his 

1  Lift  and  Letttr*,  vdL  ii.  p.  817. 
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IiostB  at  dinner  parties,  Lady  Frances  BaiUie  and  the  Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts,  Professor  Brjee,  author  of  the  **  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,"  Lord  Mount  Temple,  Bey.  Gerald 
Blunt,  Mrs.  Alice  Stopford  Greene,  the  widow  of  the  histo- 
rian, Dr.  Sewell,  Sir  H.  Adams,  Dr.  Thorold  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  Dr.  Bussell  Beynolds,  and  many  others  were 
among  those  who  entertained  him.  He  met  Tyndall  and  Hux- 
ley, Miss  Ingelow,  William  Morris,  Browning  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  and  Dr.  Boyd  (A.  H.  K.  B.). 
He  had  now  many  friends  among  the  English  clergy,  and 
he  made  many  calls,  which  must  have  been  a  serious  tax 
upon  his  time  and  strength.  The  artistic  side  of  his  nature 
was  kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Edward  Clifford  the  artist,  under 
whose  guidance  he  studied  the  work  of  Bume-Jones  and 
Bossetti.  He  speaks  of  his  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Tennyson 
children,  and  of  a  day  on  the  Thames  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  and  Eric,  Sybil,  and  Lillian  Farrar.  He  re- 
newed his  relations  with  friends  of  former  days,  — the  Bu- 
chanans, the  Messers,  and  others.  Among  the  names  recur- 
ring in  his  letters  are  Bev.  Stopford  Brooke,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Bev.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Canon  Duckworth,  Bev.  Harry 
Jones,  Canon  Spence,  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis.  There  was  no 
reserve  among  the  English  people  when  it  was  a  question  of 
some  one  whom  it  was  desirable  to  know,  nor  did  they  stand 
upon  ceremony  in  the  matter. 

Very  touching  were  the  things  said  to  him  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  or  by  those,  and  they  were  many,  who 
had  gained  strength  and  life  from  his  words  or  writings. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  and  formerly  Master  of 
the  Temple,  writes  to  him :  — 

June  30, 1885. 
It  was  a  refreshment  to  look  upon  you  in  the  church  and  pul- 
pit at  Kemiington,  and  to  feel  assured  that  the  old  strength,  the 
old  grace,  the  old  love,  were  fresh  and  young  in  you  still.  May 
it  be  so  for  many  a  long  year  on  both  sides  of  the  great  deep  I 
To  have  known  you,  to  have  had  your  kind  thought  and  your 
kind  wish,  will  always  be  a  memory  and  a  hope  too,  to 
Tour  respectful,  admiring,  and  loving  friend, 

C.  J.  Yauohah. 
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Clergymen  and  laymen,  ladies  of  high  distinction  and 
cultivation,  told  him  what  he  had  done  for  them ;  and  chiefly 
it  was  that  he  had  brought  consolation  and  faith  and  hope  to 
many  who  were  walking  in  darkness.  He  had  extended  his 
pastoral  office  till  it  knew  no  limits  of  nationality.  In  all 
this  there  was  neither  rest  nor  leisure,  but  as  he  leaves  Eng- 
land he  writes:  ^'Everjrthing  here  has  been  delightful.  Peo- 
ple have  been  very  kind  and  invitations  flow  in  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  I  can  accept  them.  I  have  left  England  (July 
15)  after  a  most  delightful  visit.  It  was  full  of  interesting 
occurrences,  and  I  shall  look  back  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  his  visits  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  and  contrasts  the  two  Universities:  — 

In  Oxford  I  have  had  two  delightful  visits ;  staying  first  with 
Jowett,  and  then  with  Hatch,  who  wrote  the  Bampton  Lectures 
about  the  organization  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  curious  world,  fall 
now  of  the  freest  thought  ronning  in  the  channels  of  the  most 
venerable  meduevalism,  which  is  still  strong  and  vigorous  and 
controversial.  Almost  everybody  you  see  in  Oxford  believes 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  It  is  hard  to  find  that  balanced 
mind,  so  rational  yet  so  devout,  so  clear  and  yet  so  fair,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Club.  Cambridge,  where  I  also  had 
a  pleasant  visit,  seemed  to  me  to  be  freer,  but  less  interesting. 
It  is  less  burdened  with  the  past,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  less 
picturesquely  illuminated  by  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  was  spent  on  the  Continent 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine  and  his  family, 
who  joined  him  as  he  was  leaving  England.  His  real  holi- 
day had  now  begun.  The  party  travelled  through  Grermany, 
stopping  at  Bonn  and  then  going  through  the  Tyrol  to  Yen- 
ice.  Venice  brought  refreshment  and  repose.  As  usual, 
during  his  summer  wanderings  in  Europe,  he  took  as  much, 
if  not  more,  delight  in  revisiting  places  with  which  he  was 
familiar  as  in  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  It  fed  his  sense 
of  humor  to  think  of  himself  as  carrying  the  whole  world 
with  him,  and  then  to  feel  the  contrast  in  places  which  had 
lived  without  him.  Then,  too,  he  had  established  personal 
associations  with  such  places  in  the  company  of  friends  with 
whom  he  had  lingered  in  them.     In  writing  as  he  does 
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numerouB  letters  in  ibis  reminiscent  mood,  to  McVickar, 
Cooper,  Franks,  and  Strong,  or  to  his  brothers,  he  never  fails 
to  remind  them  of  the  mutual  associations  they  have  with 
the  place  where  he  is  tarrying.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
valued  the  return  because  it  brought  back  delightful  mem- 
ories in  which  there  was  no  alloy.  In  this  invisible  com- 
panionship of  his  friends,  he  looked  again  at  Bellini  and 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Carpaccio,  lounged  in  gondolas,  went 
from  Venice  to  Switzerland,  gazing  upon  old  scenes  with 
fresh  eyes,  recalling  his  first  visions.  He  wrote  in  these  idle 
days  some  of  his  charming  letters  to  children  where  he  in- 
didged  his  gift  for  arrant  nonsense,  and  yet  showing  a  psy- 
chological capacity  to  read  th(B  heart  of  a  genuine  child.^ 
To  Eev.  W.  N.  McVickar  he  writes:  — 

St.  MoaiTZ,  August  2,  1885. 
I  camiot  bear  to  let  the  whole  sommer  pass  without  sending 
yea  a  word  of  greeting,  and  so  —  how  are  you,  my  dear  boy? 
In  what  happy  fields  are  you  walking,  with  what  happy  girls? 
And  what  fragile  country  vehicles  are  you  overloading  with  your 
preposterous  weight  ?  For  myself,  I  was  informed  by  the  scales 
of  a  remote  but  entirely  trustworthy  Tyrolese  village  the  other 
day  that  I  had  lost  forty  pounds,  and  now  weigh  only  a  contempt- 
ible two  hundred  and  sixty.  Since  then  I  have  not  blushed  to 
look  the  meek  diligence  horses  in  the  face,  nor  trembled  as  I 
stepped  into  the  quivering  gondola.  I  was  there  last  week,  at 
Venice,  I  mean.  Antonio  and  Giovanni  still  haunt  the  quay  in 
front  of  Danieli's,  and  tempt  you  to  go  with  them  and  smoke 
Minghettis  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Not  only  there,  but  in  many 
places  which  I  have  touched  this  smnmer,  the  fragrance  of  your 
footsteps  lingers,  and  often,  when  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  the 
railroad  cars,  I  have  stirred  at  some  slight  noise  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  Jimmy  feeling  for  his  roll. 

While  in  Venice  ho  heard  of  the  death  of  General 
Grant:  — 

What  a  blessed  release,  after  his  brave  waiting,  and  what  a 
fine,  strong,  simple  figure  he  will  make  in  our  history]  There 
could  not  be  a  more  distinctively  American  life  and  character 
than  his. 

1  Cf.  Letters  o/Dravd,  pp.  826  ff. 
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To  Archdeacon  Farrar  he  sends  his  thanks  for  the  words 
he  had  spoken  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  national  loss:  — 

LuGBBiTB,  August  8, 188S. 
Mt  DBAS  Db.  Fabbab,  —  Maj  I  thank  yoa  for  your  Address 
of  last  Taesday,  a  part  of  which  I  have  just  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  in  tibe  "Times."  Ton  cannot  know  how  deeply  it  will 
toach  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  how  they  all  will  thank  you 
for  carefully  studying  and  yaluing  one  to  whom  they  owe  so 
much,  and  whose  character  has  in  many  respects  appealed  to  them 
so  strongly.  Tou  have  done  very  much  to  bring  the  nations  very 
near  to  one  another  at  this  time  when  the  heart  of  America  is 
softened  to  receiye  lasting  impressions. 

On  the  return  from  Switzerland  he  stopped  at  Paris,  where 
he  met  M.  Nyegaard,  and  he  also  listened  for  the  first  time 
to  M.  Bersier.  To  M.  Nyegaard,  after  he  had  reached 
home,  he  wrote  this  letter:  — 

283  Glabshdok  Stbxxt,  Bostok,  October  17, 1885. 

Mt  deab  Fbiend,  —  It  is  good  indeed  to  know  that  I  have 
seen  you,  and  that  I  haye  held  the  hand  which  writes  this  plea- 
sant letter  that  I  received  the  other  day.  I  look  back  to  the 
hours  which  we  spent  together  in  Paris  with  sincere  delight.  Do 
you  remember  that  we  spoke  of  Emerson,  our  American  philoso- 
pher, whom  I  yentured  to  praise,  and  whom  you  said  that  you 
would  read.  I  took  the  liberty,  the  other  day,  of  sending  you 
a  copy  of  his  works,  which  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
accept  as  a  token  of  my  affectionate  regard.  I  think  you  will 
find  much  in  him  to  like  as  well  as  much  with  which  you  will 
profoundly  disagree. 

I  saw  M.  Bersier  on  the  Saturday  after  we  were  together,  and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  at  his  house.  I  was  delighted  with 
him.  There  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  manliness  about  him, 
mind  and  body,  which  refreshes  and  inspires. 

The  next  day  I  heard  him  preach,  and  the  preacher  was  the 
man.  Tou  added  a  new  favor  to  the  many  for  which  I  already 
am  your  debtor  when  you  took  me  to  him. 

I  have  received  the  Dutch  translation  of  my  Lectures,  ^^Bood- 
schap  en  Getuigenis."  Ponderous  and  incomprehensible  name! 
With  it  there  came  a  courteous  note  from  M.  Yaleton.  I  can- 
not read  the  book,  but  I  turn  its  pages  with  interest  and  awe. 
It  is  a  most  tantalizing  tongue.  It  always  seems  as  if  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  it,  and  you  never  can.  I  shall  dare 
to  hope  that  something  in  it  may  help  some  far-away  Holland 
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preachers  and  oongr^;ation8  whom  I  shall  neyer  see*  Now,  I 
want  yon  and  your  wife  to  come  to  America,  and  to  make  me  a 
visit  in  Boston.  Let  it  be  soon.  I  send  my  kind  regards  to 
her,  and  I  am  faithfdlly  yours, 

Fhillifs  Brooks. 

To  Mr.  Cooper,  who  sent  him  greetings  on  his  safe  return 
to  America,  he  wrote:  — 

288  Clabendok  Stbebt,  Bostoh,  September  17, 1885. 

Dear  Coofeb,  —  Thanks  for  your  greeting.  Tes,  I  am  at 
home  again,  and  ghul  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  pond  with 
yon  again.  McYickar  was  here  to  receiye  me,  and  I  only  needed 
yon  to  make  the  thing  quite  perfect.  You  won't  fail  me  this 
winter,  will  you  ? 

Dr.  Tyng  has  gone.  That  breaks  another  link  with  the  old 
times.  I  hope  the  new  ones  are  better,  but  the  old  ones  had  a 
great  deal  of  a  sort  of  good  about  them  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  now. 

And  again  to  Mr.  Cooper  he  writes  a  humorous  letter, 

thanking  him  for  a  little  book  for  which  he  had  furnished  an 

introduction,  whose  object  was  to  improve  the  ways  of  life 

among  the  poorer  classes :  — 

288  CxjkXKJXDOV  Stbebt,  Boston, 
Sunday  eyening,  October  4, 1885. 

Dear  Coofer,  —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 
pretty  little  story  about  ^ Alice  Dean."  I  have  read  it  with  great 
interest,  and  shall  profit  by  it  all  I  can.  I  have  also  read  your 
introduction  to  it,  and  shall  put  it  in  practice  right  away.  I 
read  the  paragraphs  on  pages  four  and  five,  and  straightway  had 
my  study  carpet  swept,  and  put  a  dictionary  and  a  commentary 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  some  plaster  figures  of  a  boy  in  the 
street  for  the  mantelpiece,  and  hung  your  picture  and  Willie 
McYickar 's  in  a  good  light,  and  told  Katie  to  wash  the  table 
doth,  and  set  the  table  for  supper;  but  there  I  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Whatever  shall  I  do  for  a  bright,  cheerful,  tidy  wife, 
with  clean  children  I  These  I  cannot  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  and 
it  is  too  late  now  to  come  by  them  in  the  regalar  way.  So  this 
workingman's  heart  will  never  leap  with  joy,  or  at  least  only 
halfway.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  workingmen  whom  your 
little  book  will  help,  and  it  was  a  capital  idea  to  have  it  printed. 

Are  n't  you  coming  to  the  Congress  ?  We  shall  all  be  there, 
and  I,  for  one,  badly  want  to  see  your  blessed  face.  You  need 
not  go  to  all  the  meetings  if  you  don't  want  to,  and  you  shall 
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smoke  all  tbe  pipes  jaa  wilL     Do  come!     How  I  wish  I  were  in 
your  study,  and  not  here  this  Sunday  evening ! 

One  of  Dr.  Brooks's  sermons,  written  in  the  fall,  was  on 
the  text,  *^Luke,  the  Beloved  Physician/'  Already  there 
were  in  the  air  symptoms  of  the  movement  known  as  Chris- 
tian Science.  In  this  sermon  he  touches  upon  the  organic 
relation  between  good  health  and  good  morab. 

The  dnty  of  physical  health  and  the  duty  of  spiritoal  purity 
and  loftiness  are  not  two  duties ;  they  are  two  parts  of  one  duty, 
•^-  which  is  living  the  completest  life  which  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  live.  And  the  two  parts  minister  to  one  another.  Be  good 
that  you  may  be  well ;  be  well  that  you  may  be  good.  Both  of 
these  injunctions  are  reasonable,  and  both  are  binding  on  us  all. 
Sometimes  on  (me  side  come  exceptions.  Sometimes  a  man  must 
give  up  being  well  in  order  to  be  good.  Never  does  an  exception 
come  on  the  other  side.  Never  is  a  man  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  being  good  in  order  to  be  well ;  but  the  normal  life  of 
man  needs  to  be  lived  in  obedience  to  both  commands.^ 

He  goes  on  to  compare  the  clerical  and  the  medical  profes- 
sions. Both  are  apt  to  make  the  same  mistakes,  to  lose  sight 
of  their  ends  in  their  means. 

Theology  has  driven  human  souls  into  exquisite  agony  with  its 
cold  dissection  of  the  most  sacred  feelings,  and  medicine  has 
tortured  sensitive  animals  in  a  recklessness  of  scientific  vivisec- 
tion, which  has  no  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  human  good. 

The  reference  to  vivisection  brought  to  him  a  protest  from 
a  physician  who  urged  that  the  real  correlative'  to  the  cleri- 
cal sin  he  mentioned  was  the  very  common  medical  sin  of 
attending  to  the  disease  and  ignoring  the  patient's  personal 
needs.  ^'The  few  physicians  who  vivisect  in  this  country 
are  our  most  humane  men,  respected  and  loved  by  us  all." 
To  this  letter  and  to  its  protest  Dr.  Brooks  replied :  — 

238  Clabketdoh  Stbxbt,  Bostok,  October  22, 1885. 
Dear  Dogtob,  — Thank  you  for  letting  me  hear  from  yon 
again.  We  are  not  likely  to  meet  often,  I  am  afraid.  It  is 
good  that  once  in  a  while  we  can  get  greeting  of  one  another, 
and  be  sure  that  we  are  caring  for  the  same  things,  and  working 
for  the  same  Master.     I  beg  you  let  me  see  you  when  you  can. 

1  Of.  Sermoiu,  yoL  v.  p.  290. 
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I  lia^e  not  forgotten  the  talks  which  we  had  years  ago,  nor  ceased 
to  be  thankful  to  the  God  who  led  and  is  leading  yon. 

Yon  are  right  about  the  sermon.  The  tme  correlative  of  the 
clerical  sin  in  medical  life  is  the  one  which  you  named  and  not 
the  one  which  I  named.  I  shall  make  the  change,  but  I  must 
still  somewhere  pat  in  my  word  about  viyisection.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  cruelty  there  is.  I  know  that  there  is  some. 
God  blees  you  always*     Your  sincere  friend, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 

During  the  fall  he  gave  up  much  of  his  time  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  chapter  for  the  **  Memorial  History  of  Bogton," 
entitled  **  A  Century  of  Church  Growth,"  ^  where  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  faithfully  he  devoted  himself  to  a  task  for 
which  he  might  not  have  been  thought  specially  fitted. 
He  had  already  shown,  however,  what  he  could  do  in  this 
line  of  historical  or  antiquarian  research,  by  his  address 
before  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  had  not  only  been 
punctiliously  accurate  in  his  collection  of  facts,  but,  what 
was  more,  had  shown  that  he  could  make  history  as  real  and 
as  living  to  the  imagination  as  was  the  passing  event  of  the 
day.  He  made  thorough  preparation  for  what  was  to  be 
small  in  its  seeming  result.  He  wrote  down  every  name, 
and  in  connection  with  it  events  or  circumstances  reflect- 
ing any  light  on  the  personality.  He  studied  the  data  in 
the  history  of  each  parish,  scanning  its  reports  for  the  symp- 
toms of  life,  however  feeble  its  outward  existence.  Nothing 
seemed  small  or  unworthy  to  him.  But  he  kept  in  full  view 
the  larger  life  of  the  time  in  order  to  give  the  true  setting. 
As  we  follow  him  in  his  studies  for  the  work,  there  breaks 
forth,  now  and  then,  a  sense  of  humor  at  the  situation. 
After  going  through  the  records  of  the  episcopates  of  Bass, 
Parker,  Griswold,  and  Eastbum,  he  sighs,  "Oh,  for  a  touch 
of  genius! "  But  these  humorous  touches  disappear  when  he 
comes  to  write,  and  every  word  is  serious  and  dignified. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  been  requested  by  his  brother  to  make 
some  inquiries  while  in  England  in  regard  to  clergy  who 
were  said  to  have  accomplished  successful  results  in  holding 

^  Cf .  Euays  and  Addresses,  where  it  is  publuhed  in  sepazate  fonn. 
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Missions.  He  had  fulfilled  the  request,  and  in  so  doing  had 
become  interested  in  the  subject  for  himself.  But  it  was 
with  hesitation,  and  only  after  misgivings  overcome,  that  he 
committed  himself  to  approving  the  idea  which  the  mission 
involved.  For  the  mission  seemed  to  imply  that  the  regular 
work  of  the  parish  minister  was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  religion,  and  that  the  pastor  must  go 
outside  of  his  parish  for  aid.  All  the  evils  of  the  revival 
system,  with  wandering,  irresponsible  evangelists  who  caused 
ephemeral  excitement  by  drawing  crowds  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nary ministrations  of  the  churches  were  dull,  —  these  things 
were  before  his  mind.  It  was  an  effort  to  introduce  into  the 
Episcopal  Church  what  many  regarded  as  an  element  foreign 
to  its  ways.  In  several  letters  to  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks  he 
speaks  on  the  subject:  — 

Athsnjrtm  Club,  Pali.  Mai«l,  June  8, 188& 

As  to  the  Mission,  I  asked  all  the  people  I  saw  who  the  best 
missioners  were,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  specially  praised 
and  glorified  Rev.  R.  B.  Ransford,  of  St.  Jade's  Vicarage,  East 
Brixton,  London.  So  I  went  oat  and  took  luncheon  with  him, 
and  we  talked  it  all  over.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  broad  in  the- 
ology, earnest  in  spirit,  cheerful  in  temper,  and  thoroa^y  sen- 
sible aboat  the  whole  matter  of  missions.  Does  not  believe  in 
the  minister  of  the  parish  giving  himself  over  into  the  missioner's 
hands.  Hates  the  name  of  missioner,  and  altogether  goes  far- 
ther towards  making  the  whole  thing  seem  sensible  and  practi- 
cable than  I  supposed  was  possible.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
whether  he  woold  come  to  America,  bat  if  I  were  going  to  have  a 
mission,  and  wanted  an  Englishman  to  ran  it,  I  would  ask  him. 

WxvGKBir  Alp,  August  1,  1885. 

When  the  Congress  is  safely  over,  there  will  come  your  mis- 
sion. I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  got  a  good  man,  and  I  shall 
be  all  cariosity  to  know  how  it  goes  on.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
very  glad  it  is  to  take  place.  It  will  at  least  break  the  rigidity 
of  the  church's  ways,  and  strike  the  true  keynote  of  preaching. 
Boston  will  be  ready  when  New  York  has  proved  that  it  is  the 
true  thing  to  do. 

288  CiJkBXHDOK  Strext,  BoffTOK,  October  9, 1885. 

I  am  glad  Ransford  is  coming,  but  it  almost  took  my  breath 
away  when  I  heard  it.  I  felt  for  an  instant  as  if  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  your  mission  was  on  my  shoulders.  Bat  you  know 
I  did  n't  warrant  him,  —  only  said  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  first* 
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rate  fellowi  with  real  seiudble  ideas  regarding  what  a  mission 
ought  to  he,  and  that  I  should  certainly  engage  him  if  I  wanted 
a  missioner.  Awful  word!  That  is  all  I  said,  and  that,  you 
see,  isn't  much! 

288  GLABBHDOir  Stsbbt,  BosTOir,  Norember  28, 1885. 
Dbab  Abthub,  —  I  feel  as  if  I  were  taking  a  solemn  farewell 
of  70a  when  I  see  70a  plunging  into  this  m7sterioas  Mission.  I 
wonder  to  m7self  whether  I  shaU  know  70a  as  70a  come  out. 
All  looks  yer7  interesting  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  and 
pra7  that  it  ma7  do  great  good.  I  am  delighted  that  Ransford 
makes  so  good  an  impression.  I  hope  that  I  shall  see  him  before 
he  leaves  the  conntr7.  Would  he  be  willing,  and  would  it  be 
a  good  thing  for  him,  to  come  on  here,  —  sa7,  on  the  second  or 
third  Sunda7  in  December,  —  and  tell  m7  people  about  the  mis- 
sion ?  I  will  write  to  him  about  such  a  plan  on  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  70U. 

The  usual  routine  of  work  in  the  fall  was  varied  by  the 
visit  to  this  country  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  during  his 
stay  in  Boston  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  on  All 
Saints'  Day  preached  for  him  in  Trinity  Church.  Mr. 
Brooks  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  visit,  and  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  about  by  urging  it  upon  his  friend. 
He  was  anxious  that  Dr.  Farrar  should  see  the  country  to 
advantage.  He  felt  somewhat  like  a  boy  in  college  when  he 
takes  his  friend  home  with  him  for  the  vacation.  A  sense 
of  proprietorship,  as  it  were,  in  his  native  city  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  as  he  thought  of  its  people,  or  looked  at  its 
streets  and  its  buildings,  and  saw  them  in  a  new  light  as 
he  gazed  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  another.  Although  he 
loved  England,  he  was  proud  of  America,  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  America  to  one  accustomed  to  English 
ways.  He  made  no  apology  for  the  homely  fashions  or 
social  usages  which  had  been  preserved  in  rural  New  Eng- 
land, but  gloried  in  them  as  evidencing  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  principle  in  its  purity  and  strength,  and  among 
the  sources  of  American  greatness.  He  rejoiced  in  the  cor- 
dial welcome  everywhere  given  to  Dr.  Farrar,  in  helping  to 
bring  England  and  America  to  that  better  understanding  of 
each  other  which  should  lead  to  international  amity. 
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On  Tlianksgiying  Day,  he  ohoae  for  His  text  the  words 
describing  the  dream  of  Nebnchadnezsar:  ^^I  saw  a  dream 
which  made  me  afraid,  and  the  thoughts  upon  my  bed  and  the 
visions  of  my  head  troubled  me,"  —  words  where  **the  Baby- 
lonian king  had  summed  up  his  realm  in  his  feelings."  The 
subject  of  the  sermon  was  the  ^^ Temper  of  a  Time,"  how  one 
ought  to  feel  in  the  days  which  were  passing.  For  our  own 
time  this  was  the  summary:  (1)  great  sense  of  danger;  (2) 
great  expectation;  (3)  great  hope  in  man;  (4)  great  trust  in 
God.  He  dwelt  on  the  function  of  wonder  as  indispensable 
to  any  man  or  age.  He  passed  in  review  the  current  feeling 
in  regard  to  social  changes,  mechanical  discoveries,  and  theo- 
logical disturbances.  It  was  indispensable  for  a  man,  if  he 
would  help  his  age,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  the  time.  A 
value  was  to  be  set  upon  every  movement  which  was  in  the 
right  direction,  however  slight  or  unconnected,  because  no 
man  could  say  how  or  where  it  would  ultimate.  There 
should  be  an  earnest  desire  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things 
under  their  form,  —  yet  keeping  forms,  —  the  mixture  of  con- 
servatism and  radicalism.  He  saw  grounds  for  hope  in  the 
pursuit  of  mechanical  discoveries  and  pointed  out  their  true 
value.  Eveiything  should  be  valued  which  tended  to  in- 
crease true  faith  in  and  true  hope  for  man  in  the  reign  of  the 
coming  democracy.  Let  religion  grow  deeper  and  more 
simple.  Freedom  was  the  word  to  be  applied  as  a  test  in 
the  political  confusion  which  threatened  to  dissolve  political 
parties.  But  the  supreme  need  was  for  strong  m(yral  pur- 
pose, as  the  ground  and  basis  of  everything. 

Although  Phillips  Brooks  was  an  optimist,  cultivating 
hope  for  the  world  as  a  solemn  obligation  and  responsibility, 
yet  at  this  time,  as  in  previous  years,  he  was  wrestling  in 
secret  with  the  foes  of  hope,  as  Jacob  wrestled  through  the 
night  in  mortal  combat  with  his  mysterious  antagonist.  He 
could  not  assume  that  all  was  well  until  he  had  measured  tilie 
motives  which  begot  the  moods  of  pessimism.  In  the  search 
for  its  causes  he  found  them  in  the  theoretical  philosophy  of 
fatalism,  in  partial  views  of  life,  in  personal  disappointment, 
in  an  affectation  of  contempt.     "Pessimism,"  he  writes  it 
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down  in  Iiis  n(rf;e*book»  ^cornea  from  and  tends  to  the  loss  of 
individuality."  While  he  was  engaged  in  working  up  a  ser* 
mon  on  the  subject,  texts  of  Scripture  flashed  upon  his  mind: 
^^  In  the  daytime  he  led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the  night 
through  with  a  light  of  fire/*  Every  theist  must  be  an 
optimist,  but  before  one  could  say,  ^^Ihie  Lord  is  good,"  he 
must  take  in  the  range  of  the  divine  activity:  ^^See  now  that 
I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  Qod  with  me.  I  kill  and 
I  make  alive,  I  wound  and  I  heal;  neither  is  there  any  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  He  saw  a  truth  in  pessimism, 
something  from  which  an  inspiration  for  higher  living  could 
be  obtained.  But  he  condemns  the  folly  of  vague  optimism 
as  of  vague  pessimism,  or  of  vagueness  anywhere.  ^'Define 
yourself."  Schopenhauer  he  designates  as  a  ^^scared  pessi- 
mist." Christ's  view  of  man  must  be  the  true  one;  He  was 
no  pessimist;  ^^not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved; "  and  yet  He  says,  ^^For  judg- 
ment have  I  come  into  this  world."  The  salvation  from 
pessimism  is  in  the  unselfish  service  of  men*  To  get  at  the 
facts  of  life  and  place  them  in  their  true  light  is  the  first 
duty.  Much  of  the  pain  in  the  world  comes  from  memory  and 
from  anticipation,  from  the  past  and  from  the  future,  not 
from  the  present.     He  repeats  the  lines  of  Victor  Hugo :  — 

Qui  fait  la  gloire  de  monrir. 

He  recalls,  in  a  picture  of  Domenichino's,  at  Bologna,  the 
little  angel  trying  tiie  point  of  one  of  the  thorns  in  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  with  his  finger.  He  notes  the  correspondence  of 
general  human  good  and  ill,  hope  and  despair,  with  the  same 
in  the  personal  life.  ^^  Progress  must  be  seen  as  law,  as  well 
as  fact.  There  remains,  (1)  the  perpetual  faith  with  which 
men  trust  each  other;  (2)  the  hopefulness  with  which  they 
want  to  live;  (8)  the  complacency  with  which  they  see  their 
children  start  out  in  life.  *  The  Lord  is  good.'  The  book 
Ecclesiastes  gives  the  picture, — enjoyment  with  a  back- 
ground of  judgment;  neither  wanton  self-indulgence  nor  cyn- 
ical pleasure  and  hatred;  neither  idle  optimism  nor  wanton 
pessimism." 
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Among  the  sermons  whiob  issued  from  the  inward  conSictj 
where  he  was  weighing  the  materials  of  his  own  life  as  well 
as  studying  the  world  around  him,  there  are  three,  written 
at  this  time  or  very  nearly,  which  may  be  mentioned  by  their 
titles:  the  ''Batde  of  Life"  (1885),^  the  ''Giant  with  the 
Wounded  Heel"  (1886),^  and  the  ''Sword  bathed  in  Hea- 
Ten"  (1886).'    In  these  sermons,  which  are  the  types  of 
many  others,  there  is  felt  a  difference  of  tone  as  compared 
with  his  earlier  preaching,  — the  tone  of  a  man  in  the  thick 
of  mortal  combat,  a  giant  in  the  toils,  and  yet  in  the  process 
of  escape,  who  discerns  light  and  victory.     The  essential 
characteristic  of  human  life,  which  the  age  is  in  danger  of 
overlooking,  is  perpetual  warfare, — of  all  life,  whether  in 
celestial  regions  or  in  earthly  places.     God  is  in  the  conflict 
as  well  as  every  man,  and  the  battle  is  of  Titanic  proper* 
tions.     There  is  victory  for  every  man,  though  the  type  of 
human  life  at  its  best  must  be  the  giant  with  the  wounded 
heel.     There  is  victory  for  every  man,  but  on  one  condition, 
that  the  sword  with  which  he  ^hts  must  have  been  bathed 
in  heaven. 

To  the  Hon.  Greorge  F.  Hoar,  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  wrote  Mr.  Brooks,  asking  why  St.  Paul, 
in  the  midst  of  his  lofty  statement  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  immortality,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  G>rinthians, 
should  break  the  connection  by  the  thirty-third  verse,  — 
"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  Mr.  Brooks 
sends  a  letter,  interesting  and  characteristic,  as  though  he 
read  the  Apostle  through  the  knowledge  of  himself:  — 

288  GuLBXHDOir  Stbsbt,  Bobtok,  December  8, 1885. 

My  nEAB  Snt,  —  I  am  sore  that  we  most  all  have  been  struck, 
as  yon  have  been,  by  the  curiously  incongruous  tone  of  the  thirty- 
third  verse  of  St.  Pad's  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  the  explanation,  first,  in 
the  fact  that  the  verse  is  a  quotation  (from  Menander),  and  one, 
no  doubt,  so  familiar  to  the  people  that  it  had  become  a  pro- 
verb; and,  second,  that  the  Greek  words  had  none  of  that  par* 
ticular  tone  which  belongs  to  the  words  which  our  English  trans* 

1  Cf  .  Sermmuy  toL  tL  >  Cf  .  Ibid.  toL  iy.  •  Cf  .  Ibid. 
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laton  used;  particularly  the  word  /^manners/'  which  sorely  has 
not  either  the  dignity  or  the  range  of  the  Greek  ''^^." 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  characteris- 
tic of  St.  Paul  to  interrupt  a  glowing  and  lofty  argoment  by  a 
few  words  of  special  and  homely  exhortation  and  warning  sug- 
gested by  what  he  is  saying,  then  resuming  his  argument  all  the 
more  loftily  beyond.  Such  passages  are  not,  I  think,  uncommon 
with  him.  Certainly  they  bring  out  very  forcibly  the  way  in 
which  the  two  impulses,  of  high  speculation  and  of  care  for 
men's  behavior  and  character,  were  both  always  present  with 
him ;  and  I  have  come  to  feel  that  in  this  particular  passage  the 
two  impulses  add  to  each  other's  vividness  and  force. 

There  are  a  few  words  on   these  verses  in  Dean  Stanley's 
^Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,"  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  suggestive.    I  am,  my  dear  sir, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Phhxips  Brooks. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1885,  Phillips  Brooks  crossed 
the  line,  the  approach  to  which  he  had  been  dreading,  as 
only  one  so  full  of  life  could  dread  it,  and  kept  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  All  his  life,  as  we  have  seen,  he  kept,  or  was 
forced  to  keep,  these  memorial  days,  and  he  made  far  too 
much  of  them  for  his  own  comfort  and  peace.  The  resem- 
blance to  his  mother  comes  out  in  the  conmion  tone  they 
assume  in  speaking  of  life  after  the  age  of  fifty.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Cooper  he  seems  to  make  light  of  the  event,  saying, 
^I  reached  the  half  century,  and  shook  myself  as  I  started 
out  upon  another  half  century."  But  this  is  on  the  surface. 
In  reality  he  was  beginning  to  assume  that  youth  was  over. 
Though  he  had  written  it  and  said  it  many  times  before, 
now  he  felt  and  meant  it  when  he  said  it.  He  began  to 
speak  of  himself  as  old.  In  addressing  young  men  he  would 
assume  that  life  for  him  was  over,  or  that  he  wais  a  spectator 
of  the  scene  in  which  they  were  the  actors.  When  he  was 
remonstrated  with  for  taking  such  a  tone,  which  only  pained 
those  who  listened  to  him  and  who  were  surprised  at  his 
saying  of  himself  what  they  did  not  believe  was  true,  he 
would  answer  that  he  supped  he  felt  it  or  he  would  not 
say  it. 

To  Mrs.  Bobert  Treat  Paine  he  writes:  — 
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238  Clabbiidov  Stbbbt,  Boston,  December  18, 188&. 

Dbab  Mrs.  Painb,  —  I  wish  70a  conld  know  how  yeiy  bright 
yonr  kind  note  and  the  beautiful  gift  which  came  with  it  make 
this  semi-centennial  morning.  You  know  how  much  your  friend- 
ship has  been  to  me  —  the  friendship  of  you  all  —  for  a  good 
third  of  this  long  life  of  mine.  You  cannot  know  it  wholly,  but 
I  do  hope  that  you  know  it  in  part.  This  kindness  has  deepened 
and  assured  my  happiness  in  your  friendship,  and  my  gratitude 
to  all  of  you.  Now,  in  spite  of  blunders  and  defects  which  seem 
to  me  to  increase  in  me,  in  melancholy  fashion,  let  me  hope  that 
you  and  Bob  and  all  your  children  will  give  me  still  a  place  in 
your  affection  till  the  end. 

I  am  not  very  conceited  this  morning;  the  past  looks  pretty 
poor  so  far  as  it  has  been  my  work.  But  I  am  very  grateful  to 
God  for  all  these  happy  years.  I  should  be  a  wretch  indeed  if 
I  were  not.  And  high  among  the  causes  of  my  gratitude  stands 
the  friendship  of  my  friends. 

This  kindness  was  good  indeedl     Thank  you  again  and  again. 
Ever  sincerely  yours,  Phillifs  Brooks. 

283  CULBXKDOtK  StBKET,  B08TOK, 

Monday  monimg,  Deeember  21, 1886. 

Dear  Arthur,  —  How  good  you  and  L were  to  come  on 

here  for  the  semi-centennial  dinner.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough, 
and  I  shall  remember  it  forever  as  the  most  delightful  piece  of 
brotherly  and  sisterly  affection.  You  have  been  awfully  good 
to  me  many  and  many  a  time,  but  you  never  were  better  or  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  when  you  took  those  two  long  journeys  to 
wish  me  a  happy  New  Year  and  start  me  off  on  my  second  half 
century.  It  was  so  good  to  be  all  together  once  again,  the  total 
family.  The  times  get  rarer,  and  one  small  consolation  in  being 
fifty  years  old  is  that  I  have  furnished  the  opportunity  of  such 
a  meeting,  and  that  you  were  good  enough  to  come.  I  felt  very 
guilty  at  first  when  I  saw  how  much  pleasure  you  had  taken  for 
me,  but  now  I  accept   it   all  without  a   quabn   and    am  very 

happy  about  it.     Do  let  L know  how  heartily  I  thank  you 

both.  •  •  . 

Forefathers'  Day!  Blessed  old  Puritans!  How  glad  I  am  they 
lived  and  that  they  don't  live  now! 

To  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Strong  he  writes:  — 

December  24, 188S. 
Dear  Georgb,  — ...  I  was  fifty  a  week  ago  last  Sunday 
and  you  are  —  who  can  say  how  old?     Well,  no  doubt  it  is  all 
right,  but  there  is  getting  to  be  a  very  ''John  Anderson  my  Jo 
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John  "  feeling  about  it  all  which  I  don't  like  nearly  so  well  as 

the  old  cheeiy,  hopeful  feeling  of  the  days  when and 

were  daily  and  hourly  visions.  I  send  you  still  with  my  own 
venerable  hand,  like  Paul  the  aged,  my  best  thanks  and  heartiest 
good  wishes.  •  •  . 

Ever  affectionately,  P.  B. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  to  his  two  little  nieces  in  Spring- 
field, on  receiving  from  them  for  a  Christmas  present  the 
portrait  of  some  remote  ancestor :  — 

Deoember  26, 1885. 

Dbab  Dodo  and  Hattie,  —  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  think 
of  your  old  relative  and  send  him  the  picture  of  an  even  older 
relative  for  a  Christmas  present.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed, 
and  I  shall  hang  him  up  and  love  to  think  of  how  kind  you  were 
and  of  how  good  he  was.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  as  kind  as 
you  are,  and  I  do  not  think  yon  will  ever  be  as  good  as  he  was. 
I  hope  not ! 

You  never  knew  him.  He  died  before  you  were  bom.  In- 
deed I  did  not  know  him  very  well  myself,  for  I  was  very  young 
the  last  time  he  was  here.  But  everybody  says  he  was  a  nice 
old  man  and  hated  Christmas  with  all  his  soul.  How  little  can 
he  have  ever  thought  that  he  himself  would  be  turned  into  a 
Christmas  present  some  day]  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  was 
wrong  in  you  to  play  such  a  joke  on  him,  but  I  am  sure  that  it 
was  very  funny.  I  cannot  think  how  you  ever  got  hold  of  him. 
I  thought  he  was  dead  up  in  Andover,  and  now  here  he  comes 
from  Springfield  in  a  box  just  as  if  he  had  been  alive  in  your 
town  all  these  years. 

You  must  tell  me  how  you  came  to  find  him,  and  if  he  has  a 
way  of  running  about,  because  if  he  has,  I  must  tie  a  string  to 
him,  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  partly  because  he 
is  so  good  and  pretty,  and  partly  because  you  are  so  kind.  I 
thank  you  for  him  a  million,  million  times.  And  I  hope  you 
had  a  merry  Christmas,  and  lots  of  presents,  and  a  nice  sermon, 
and  a  good  dinner,  and  pies  and  ice  cream,  and  nuts  and  raisins, 
and  gum-drops. 

Give  my  love  to  John  and  Hattie,  and  believe  me^ 

Very  respectfully  your  affectionate  uncle,  P. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  his  note-book,  made  while 
travelling  during  the  summer  of  1885 :  — 

Sermon  on  the  impulse  every  now  and  then  to  every  one  to  get 
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loose  from  the  despotic  oonrse  of  life  and  break  things.     Tlie 
Radical  in  everybody.     The  loye  of  camping  out. 

Sermon  on  the  disciples'  dispute  which  should  be  greatest,  the 
hnmanness  of  it.  Show  how  ambition  may  be  nobly  turned  into 
which  shall  be  usefuUest  and  meekest.  The  demon  of  compari- 
son. 

Sermon  on  ^As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.**  Cf.  Des- 
cartes, CogitOf  ergo  9um»     The  relation  of  thought  to  life. 

As  crossing  a  Paris  or  a  London  street,  when  we  are  halfway 
over,  we  cease  to  look  for  danger  on  the  one  side,  and  begin  to 
fear  it  only  on  the  other,  so  of  growing  old. 

Thanksgiying  sermon  on  the  whole  modem  relation  of  rich 
and  poor.  The  old  relation  was  between  distinctly  superior  and 
inferior  beings.  The  attempt  next  to  create  absolute  equality: 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  solution  must  be  in  the  real 
valuing  of  things.  Apply  to  conceit  of  rich,  apply  to  jealousy 
of  poor.  This  with  free  power  to  change  conditions.  Does  this 
suit  Christianity  ?  Yes,  in  special  precepts,  but  still,  more  in  the 
general  emphasis  of  character.  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  super- 
stition of  wealth  either  way. 

Strong  theistic  tendency  arising.  Socialism  struggling  for 
definition.  The  spread  of  representation,  with  strong  question- 
ings about  it.  Ours  a  transition  time,  —  all  times  so,  but  some 
peculiarly.  Real  meaning  of  the  struggle  for  honest  government. 
Civil  service  reform.  The  nation  realizing  itself  for  its  future, 
gathering  itself  together  for  advance.  Not  a  mere  economic 
question.  Death  of  McClellan  and  Grant;  final  end  of  the 
period ;  first  absolutely  non-war  President. 

Subjects  for  Wednesday  evening  lectures.  Certain  Bible 
words  and  their  meanings.  In  the  first  lecture  show  how  they 
came  to  be  misunderstood.  The  confusion  of  allegory  and  liter- 
alism. The  love  of  the  concrete  and  the  definite.  The  plain- 
ness and  distinctness  of  the  superficial  reason;  the  wish  to  make 
them  strictly  ostensible.  1.  God.  2.  Heaven.  3.  Hell.  4.  Re- 
demption. 5.  Salvation.  6.  Sacrifice.  7.  Eternity.  8.  Reward* 
9.  Atonement. 

Time,  thai  aged  none,  rooked  me  to  petlenoe. 

Some  men  make  themselves  God,  without  knowing  what  they 
are  doing.  The  deity  they  appeal  to  is  really  their  deeper, 
higher  self.  When  they  feel  God's  approval,  it  is  really  their 
own  self-praise.     When  God  reproaches  them,  it  is  their  own 
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self-rebuke.  When  they  go  apart  from  the  world  to  hold  com- 
manion  with  Him,  it  really  is  an  entrance  into  their  own  self- 
conscioasnesfl.  To  other  men,  some  good  fellow  man,  more  or 
less  consciously  and  completely  enlarged  into  an  ideal  of  human- 
ity, answers  tiie  same  purpose,  and  is  in  reality  their  God.  To 
still  others,  a  vague  presence  of  a  high  purpose  and  tendency 
felt  in  everything.  Tennyson's  ^one  increasing  purpose,''  and 
Arnold's  ^something  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." This  fulfils  the  end  and  makes  the  substitute  for  God. 
But  none  of  these  supply  the  place  of  a  true  personality  outside 
ourselves,  yet  infinitely  near  to  us. 

Clear  plea  for  search  after  trtUh  in  religion,  as  distinct  from 
search  for  pleoiure  or  for  safety.  Protest  against  esthetic  ritu- 
alism and  against  stubborn  orthodoxy. 

Text:  ''If  thine  eye  be  singley  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light."  The  great  desirable  end,  Light.  How  Christ  and  the 
Bible  dread  and  hate  darkness.  That  their  glory.  The  enemies 
of  moral  light  are  Cowardice,  Contempt,  Cruelty,  and  Sloth, — 
these  the  powers  of  Darkness.  Selfishness  behind  all.  Our 
aim  is  to  show  how  clear,  simple,  unselfish  devotion  to  some 
great  practicable  purpose  clears  all  these  away.  Christ  the  illus- 
tration. Only  one  question  to  ask:  not,  Is  it  safe?  or.  Is  it  best 
for  me  f  nor.  Is  it  popular  ?  nor.  Is  it  easy  ?  but.  Is  it  right  f  The 
danger  of  one-sided  men.  This  is  not  that.  Unselfish  devotion 
to  another  the  only  way  to  singlefy  the  life  of  devotion  to  Fam- 
ily, Country,  Science,  Humanity,  God.  Apply  to  political  mat- 
ters and  to  Theology.  The  general  love  for  complication,  univer- 
sal sympathy,  etc.  But  a  deeper  love  below  it  for  simplicity. 
The  real  solution  and  union  of  the  two  in  centrality.  The  lack 
of  this;  the  way  Christianity  supplies  it.  Christ  the  nutn  of 
men,  the  Lord  of  being. 

Tlie  return  to  simplicity  in  religious  questions.  Is  there  a 
God  ?     The  new  departure  theories. 

Text:  ''The  summer  is  ended."  For  most  of  us,  the  ship 
going  Aoma.  A  period  of  relaxation  over.  A  touch  of  disap- 
pointment. It  must  be  so  wherever  there  is  no  real  ideality  and 
lofty  hope.  The  summer  a  ripening  of  spring  seed  into  autumn 
fruit.  True  value  of  foreign  travel  in  ripening  home  affections 
and  connections.  The  unity  of  a  life  is  in  Chd.  His  nearness. 
The  summer  and  the  whole  year  conception  of  life  make  it 
depend  on  God  as  the  sun. 

There  is  a  true  and  a  false  simplicity,   and  when  the  time 
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comes   that   simplicity  is    desired  it  makes  all   the  difference 
whether  we  choose  the  tme. 

Such  a  time  does  come  —  hatred  of  all  complication,  in  all 
deeper  moods,  in  all  mature  life.  Then  shaU  you  get  simplicity 
by  exorcism  or  by  centrality  ? 

1.  In  civilization.  Let  ns  return  to  Barbarism,  let  us  cut  off 
elaborations  ?  Not  so  I  But  let  us  get  sight  of  the  one  increas- 
ing purpose. 

2.  In  the  personal  nature.  Give  us  the  simple  man?  Nay, 
so  you  get  the  meagre  man.  Giye  us  the  manifold  man,  with 
one  great  purpose. 

3.  In  thought.  Let  us  stop  this  ranging  of  thought  every- 
where?     But  no,  let  us  think  devoutly. 

4.  In  action.  Let  us  stop  and  come  down  to  simple  life? 
No,  but  men  should  be  nobler  by  it  all. 

Text:  ''Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.''  God's  great 
assertion  of  existence,  as  if  that  was  so  much.  ''Be  still,"  — 
the  hush  of  this  endless  talk.  A  great  reverse  or  accident,  break- 
ing the  special  methods  of  life  down ;  Z .     The  breakdown 

of  a  Faith  and  its  perception  of  Truth  behind  it. 

The  perplexities  of  life  (labor,  etc.),  ignoring  first  principles 
and  the  deeper  powers  at  work.  The  whole  return  to  what  seems 
pure  theism.  Battling  in  God.  The  ship  on  the  ice.  Ice 
melting  lets  it  down  into  the  sea.     Mystery  behind  all  life. 
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1886 

POBTRAITS  OF  FHILLIP8  BROOKS  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FIFTT. 
MIBAPFBBHENSIONS  OF  HIS  POSITION.  ESSAT  ON  BIOGBA- 
3PHY.  ELECTION  AS  ASSISTANT  BISHOP  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. VISIT  TO  CALIFOBNIA.  VIEWS  ON  IMMIOBATION. 
ABOLITION  OF  COMFULSOBT  ATTENDANCE  ON  BELIOIOU8 
SERVICES  AT  HARVARD.  NORTH  ANDOVER.  CHAUTAUQUA 
ADDRESS  ON  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE.  DEATH  OF  RICH- 
ARDSON. FOURTH  VOLITME  OF  SERMONS.  PROTEST 
AGAINST  CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH 

Phillips  Brooks  was  now  walking  the  high  table-land 
of  human  renown,  followed  by  the  devotion  and  love  of  the 
people,  to  an  extent  beyond  conventional  bounds  in  its 
numifestation.  There  was  mingled  with  the  popular  devo- 
tion a  sense  of  reverence  which,  in  spite  of  his  will,  and 
strive  as  he  might  against  it,  kept  him  somewhat  separate 
and  apart,  as  though  he  were  made  in  a  different  mould,  no 
longer  to  be  ranked  with  ordinary  men,  but  something  phe- 
nomenal in  human  experience.  It  needed  no  effort  to  gain 
him  a  hearing,  the  final  conquest  had  been  assured  in  a 
sway  which  aU  men  acknowledged.  There  had  been  strange 
and  unacknowledged  misgivings  about  him  when  he  passed 
out  of  sight  for  a  year,  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  inexplicable 
silence.  Misgivings,  however,  had  faded  away  when  he 
returned  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  with  his  charm  un- 
abated, resimiing  again  the  preaching  of  the  same  old  and 
familiar  gospel,  yet  with  a  certain  indescribable  tenderness 
and  pathos  in  his  appeal  which  exceeded  anything  in  his 
previous  years.  The  ablest  and  the  most  learned  bore  this 
testimony,  as  the  unlearned  and  the  poor  felt  it  and  gave  it 
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recognition  in  their  own  way.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  scholars  said  only  what  others  felt,  that  Phillips 
Brooks  seemed  to  have  the  leverage  for  moving  the  world. 
A  highly  cultivated  lady,  a  Unitarian  in  her  religious  foiih, 
said  that  when  she  heard  him  for  the  first  time  she  could 
have  gone  down  on  her  knees  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment. The  popular  faith  expressed  itself  in  strange  un- 
wonted ways.  One  case  will  suffice  for  many.  There  were 
two  poor  women  in  Salem,  belonging  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  him,  and  one  of  them 
tells  the  other,  bemoaning  her  boy  falling  into  evil  ways, 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  him  to  Phillips  Brooks.  Peo- 
ple from  far  or  near,  in  critical  moments  when  the  issues  of 
life  were  in  the  balances,  thought  of  Phillips  Brooks.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  they  knew  him  or  not,  whether 
tibey  were  connected  with  the  church  in  any  of  its  forms  or 
not,  his  name  carried  with  it  some  magical  appeal;  they 
called  for  his  aid;  and  it  must  be  said  he  never  disappointed 
them.  He,  too,  had  learned  his  lesson,  as  well  as  they.  He 
remarked  that  there  were  many  living  the  gospel  while  he  was 
only  preaching  it.  The  time  had  gone  by,  at  last,  when  he 
could  look  forward  to  the  future,  as  bringing  him  the  leisure 
for  study  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  If  he  had  once  cher- 
ished ambitions  in  that  direction,  he  had  renounced  them 
now,  or  seen  their  futility.  The  work  that  remained  was 
to  keep  on  till  the  end,  giving  himself  to  every  claim.  He 
did  not  understand  it,  or  try  to  do  so.  But  he  knew  that  he 
possessed  the  gift,  in  his  presence  and  in  his  word,  and  he 
gave  himself,  reckless  of  health  or  any  other  consideration. 
There  was  a  new  pleasure  in  this  spendthrift  exercise  of  his 
power,  as  though  he  had  at  last  learned  the  secret  of  true 
living.  He  was  drinking  more  deeply  of  the  joy  of  life,  be- 
cause, as  the  years  went  on,  he  was  convinced  tiiat  it  had  its 
roots  not  in  the  mere  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  belonging 
to  youth,  but  was  grounded  in  God.  He  believed  in  conver- 
sion, not  as  the  work  of  a  moment,  or  at  any  moment  com- 
plete, but  rather  a  lifelong  process,  with  ever  recurring 
stages  of  deeper  consecration  to  the  divine  will.      To  the 
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world  his  life  seemed  like  one  constant  succession  of  con- 
qnests  and  victories,  a  trinmplial  procession  in  the  broad 
sunlight,  without  reverses  or  failures.  His  inner  life  he  still 
kept  to  himself,  but  there  were  epochs  and  crises  in  his  ex- 
perience of  which,  indeed,  he  makes  no  formal  record,  but 
in  his  preaching  he  discloses  them  impersonally,  to  those 
who  had  the  ears  to  hear.  His  sermons  are  his  autobio- 
graphy. 

The  flowing  years  did  not  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance, or  the  dignity  and  symmetry  of  form,  but  lent 
rather  a  higher  beauty,  wherein  might  be  read  the  traces  of 
some  deep  inward  moods  purifying  and  enriching  the  whole 
nature;  depths  ever  deeper,  of  a  soul  that  had  fathomed, 
if  it  were  possible,  the  mystery  of  human  existence.  So  he 
appeared.  Jhe  ^^ royal  carriage,"  the  ^^ kingly  majesty,"  the 
^^exquisite  beauty,"  the  ^^spirit  of  childhood,"  but  combined 
with  ^^the  virile  strength  of  manhood,"  —  these  were  the 
phrases  applied  to  him.  A  fineness  and  delicacy  unsurpassed 
in  women,  but  utter  freedom  from  any  remotest  approach 
to  sentimentality ;  the  powerful  rugged  will  that,  when 
roused,  was  like  the  whirlwind ;  scorn  for  whatever  was  base 
or  unworthy  written  all  over  him;  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
which  entered  into  his  religion  and  his  life,  making  it  an 
end  to  do  always  whatever  should  seem  beautiful  to  aU, 
showing  itself  also  in  little  things,  the  minutisd  of  life  and 
manner;  what  was  rarest  of  aU,  perfect  simplicity  and  nat- 
uralness, with  total  absence  of  anything  like  affectation  or 
hint  of  self -consciousness,  as  though  he  never  gave  himself 
a  thought;  and  utter  transparency,  until  the  nature  within 
was  revealed  in  the  voice  and  look;  the  mastery  of  human 
speech,  so  that  he  could  say  the  things  which  were  important 
and  vital  with  a  grace  and  clearness  and  force  that  was  as 
admirable  as  it  was  irare,  yet  the  result  of  long  and  severe 
practice  and  of  constant  study,  —  such  were  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  he  now  stood  forth  in 
the  years  which  remain  to  be  reviewed.  In  any  company, 
however  distinguished,  he  carried  the  highest  distinction  in 
appearance;  even  when  foreign  visitors  were  present,  whom 
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all  were  anxiooB  to  see,  it  was  Phillips  Brooks  upon  whom 
the  interest  centred  and  the  gaze  was  concentrated.  In  his 
stature  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  ordinary  men,  but 
so  perfect  was  the  synunetry  o£  his  proportions  that,  as  was 
said  of  him  by  a  lady  with  a  fine  discrimination,  which  the 
common  judgment  of  the  time  would  approve,  it  was  not  he 
that  looked  large,  but  other  men  that  looked  small.  He 
seemed  to  stand  for  the  type  of  the  normal  man. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that,  when  any  one 
came  near  to  the  man,  as  near  as  he  ever  allowed  any  one 
to  come,  there  was  found  in  him  the  heart  of  a  simple  boy 
playing  with  life  as  it  went  on  around  him,  as  any  boy 
at  his  games;  or,  better  still,  it  was  the  veritable  life  of  a 
child,  with  childhood's  delight,  interest,  and  curiosity,  free- 
dom from  care,  freshness  of  outlook,  perpetual  wonder,  and 
all  this  with  such  rare  manhood  at  his  call,  such  intense 
earnestness,  such  intellectual  power  and  insight,  such  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  the  world,  as  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  one  phase  to  the  other  a  constant  marvel.  He  gave 
his  capacious,  loving  heart  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  yet 
concentrated  his  energies  upon  one  supreme  purpose,  going 
forth  to  meet  every  soul  with  the  same  boundless  affection 
and  earnest,  impassioned  longing  for  its  salvation.  Behind 
it  all  lay  his  theology,  —  every  sermon  revealed  him,  but  let 
the  reader  turn  to  a  sermon  entitled  ^^  The  Priorily  of  Grod," 
which  will  give,  as  well  as  any,  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place 
of  his  power. 

These,  then,  were  the  things  that  were  true  of  him,  or  that 
the  people  were  saying  and  thinking  of  him,  in  the  years  to 
which  we  are  now  to  turn.  He  wrote  many  letters  at  this 
time,  a  large  part  of  them  letters  of  friendship,  for  his 
friends  were  grown  to  a  multitude,  and  he  had  a  genius  for 
friendship;  but  most  of  his  letters  are  too  personal  to  be 
given  in  full,  and  the  extracts  will  seem  but  tame.  It  is  by 
putting  the  letters  and  the  sermons  together  that  we  get  the 
approximate  conception  of  the  man. 

In  this  year,  1886,  he  sat  for  his  photograph,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  picture  which  he 
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benceforih  would  be  willing  to  distribute  to  friends  who 
called  for  it.  He  was  averse  to  allowing  his  photographs  to 
be  exposed  for  sale,  giving  the  strictest  injunctions  to  pre« 
vent  it;  and  not  until  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  this  em- 
bargo removed,  with  his  consent.  These  photographs,  taken 
in  1886,  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  ones, 
which  fairly  represent  him.  As  one  studies  them,  he  sees 
the  distance  travelled  since  the  portrait  was  made  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  given  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  volume. 
The  mouth  has  now  grown  to  express  the  firmness  of  the  dis- 
ciplined will.  The  look  of  intensity  and  wonder,  with  which 
he  was  taking  in  the  world  of  the  divine  revelation,  still 
lingers  in  the  background,  but  there  is  added  the  effect  of 
the  experience  of  life,  and  of  the  many  years  of  strenuous 
endeavor  to  bring  the  world  to  his  own  standard.  There  is 
no  faintest  touch  of  disappointment  or  disillusion  with  life 
written  here,  and  yet  a  strangely  solemn  expression  in  con- 
trast with  the  merriment,  the  humor,  or  the  scorn,  in  the  pic- 
tures of  his  middle  years.  In  one  of  these  now  familiar  pho- 
tographs, the  head  is  thrown  back  as  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  power,  — a  leonine  face  and  head,  with  a  masterful  au- 
thority stamped  thereon.  In  the  other,  which  has  become 
deservedly  the  popular  favorite,  the  head  slightly  droops,  and 
the  air  and  consciousness  of  power  has  yielded  to  a  deep  ten- 
derness in  the  large  dark  eyes.  There  is  simplicity  here  and 
total  humility,  as  of  a  man  possessed  with  the  sense  of  his 
own  unwortldness,  not  sad  but  yet  resigned,  the  far-seeing 
eyes  taking  in  the  tragedy  and  the  pathos  of  life,  but  looking 
beyond  into  the  eternal  mystery,  as  though  he  were  repeat- 
ing these  words  of  his  own,  ^^Let  us  be  dear-souled  enough  to 
look  through  and  behind  the  present  connection  of  life  and 
pain,  and  know  that  in  its  essence  life  is  not  pain,  but  joy ; " 
or  again:  ^'It  is  the  half -seriousness  that  is  gloomy.  The  full 
seriousness,  the  life  lived  in  its  deepest  consciousness,  is  as 
full  of  joy  as  it  is  of  seriousness." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these  photographs  were  taken 
that  he  spoke,  in  his  essay  on  Literature  and  Life,  of 
those  qualities  in  art  separating  a  true  portrait  from  a. 
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photograph.  "A  portrait  has  a  value  of  its  own,  entirely 
independent  of  its  likeness  to  the  man  who  sat  for  it;  a 
photograph  has  none/'  He  declined  requests  to  sit  for  his 
portrait.  To  his  friend,  Mr.  S.  H.  Bussell,  who  had  asked 
that  Mr.  Vinton  should  be  allowed  to  paint  his  portrait,  he 
sent  the  following  letter,  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  and 
yet  indicating  what  was  more  than  a  passing  mood :  — 

176  Mablbobouoh  Stbkst,  Boston,  Febniarj  17,  1880. 

My  dbab  Mb.  Russell,  —  I  thank  yon  very  heartily  for  your 
kind  note.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  know  that  you  would 
care  to  have  my  picture  painted,  and  Mr.  Vinton  flatters  me  very 
much  by  wanting  to  paint  it. 

But,  my  dear  Ms.  Russell,  to  have  one's  portrait  painted  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  and  solemn  thing,  to  be 
given  as  a  privilege  to  very  great  people  as  they  are  getting  to 
the  end  of  life.  I  have  almost  a  superstition  aboat  it.  The 
modem  promiscuousness  of  the  cheap  photograph  seems  to  me  to 
have  taken  the  sacredness  in  large  part  from  odc  of  the  most 
sacred  things.  Let  us  preserve  the  venerableness  of  the  portrait. 
I  am  really  seriouB  about  this,  and  I  shall  not  think  for  twenty 
years  yet,  even  if  I  dare  to  think  it  then,  that  I  have  any  ri§^t 
to  be  painted.  •  •  • 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Phillips  Brooks. 

There  is  one  portrait  of  Phillips  Brooks  painted  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Whitman,  wherein  has  been  preserved  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  expression  which  his  photographs  do  not  give.  Not 
only  does  it  present  the  strength  and  grace  of  his  stature, 
but  the  artist  has  caught  what  was,  after  all,  the  deepest,  the 
most  distinctive  quality  of  his  nature,  the  eternal  child-like- 
ness,—  something  of  that  expression  on  his  face,  in  those 
wonderful  afternoon  sermons  in  Trinity  Church,  which  all 
remember  and  cherish,  but  no  one  can  describe. 

The  love  of  humanity  for  its  own  sake,  the  gifts  of  imagi- 
nation and  sympathetic  insight,  these  qualities,  manifested 
in  his  preaching  from  the  first,  explain,  to  some  extent,  the 
impression  he  made  as  belonging  to  no  one  denomination 
or  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  but  rather  as  belonging 
alike  to  all.     A  Swedenborgian  lady  remarked  to  her  friend 
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as  she  came  away  from  listening  to  liim  that  Dr.  Brooks 
was  a  Swedenborgian.  She  was  told  that  others  said  the 
same  thing  of  him,  that  Unitarians  claimed  him,  that  Metho- 
dists held  him  as  at  heart  one  of  their  own,  and  so  in  other 
churches.  That  was  all  as  it  might  be,  she  said,  but  she 
knew;  Swedenborgians  had  certain  unfailing  tests  of  know- 
ing, and  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  Indeed,  so  far  did  this 
conviction  carry  people,  that  they  would  sooner  have  believed 
that  Mr.  Brooks  was  mistaken,  or  did  not  understand  him- 
self, when  he  denied  their  claims,  than  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  in  their  judgment  about  him. 

There  was  danger  in  this  situation,  and  trouble  impending 
for  Phillips  Brooks.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  judged 
by  the  canons  of  sectarian  opinion.  There  was  fear  that  he 
might  be  entangled  in  a  complicated  network  of  misunder- 
standings. But  so  it  was  that  Phillips  Brooks  was  claimed 
by  all  alike,  and  listened  to  by  all,  without  regard  to  reli- 
gious differences  and  divisions.  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Unitarians,  Sweden- 
borgians, Free  Beligionists,  Spiritualists,  EpiscopaliaDS, 
Low  Church  and  High,  Boman  Catholics,  Orthodox  Greeks, 
and  peoples  of  no  religion,  —  these  all  bore  the  same  testi- 
mony to  his  power  of  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  where 
what  they  believed  seemed  to  be  transfigured  in  a  diviner 
light.  He  spoke  to  all  alike,  as  though  it  had  been  his  spe- 
cial privilege  to  learn  their  own  peculiar  religious  dialect. 
To  Methodists  he  revived  the  sense  of  what  Wesley  must 
have  been  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  To  Baptists  he 
brought  home  anew  the  importance  of  the  conviction  for 
which  they  stood,  — the  individual  as  the  final  resort  of  spir- 
itual authority.  To  Congregationalists  he  spoke  preemi- 
nently, as  though  he  still  remained  in  the  fold  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  had  known  no  alien  influence.  In  his  freedom  and 
his  appeal  to  humanity  he  met  the  Unitarian.  Free  Beli- 
gionists made  many  efforts  to  secure  him  as  a  speaker  at 
dieir  assemblies.  When  he  went  to  England  he  seemed  to 
reflect  the  best  type  of  Anglican  theology. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  were  pazded 
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rather  than  edified  by  such  an  attitude.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  when  a  man  could  not  be  classified  in  the 
categories  of  religious  opinions,  when  all  were  speaking  well 
of  him.  Among  those  who  sought  to  know  the  sources  of 
his  power  were  the  Unitarians.  Some  of  them  were  very 
confident  that  it  came  from  Channing,  from  Parker,  or  from 
Martineau.  Where  else  could  it  have  come  from?  But  then 
there  followed  other  questions:  How  could  Mr.  Brooks  be 
honest  and  yet  remain  in  the  Episcopal  Church?  Apologies 
were  made  for  him  on  the  ground  of  theological  inability,  of 
unconscious  change  of  opinion.  It  was  useless  to  tell  people 
who  did  not  study  religious  history,  or  who  kept  away 
from  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  by  the  grace  of 
God  preventing  them,  that  the  large  tolerance  and  freedom 
which  Phillips  Brooks  exemplified  had  their  congenial  home 
in  a  national  church,  whose  unwritten  constitution  included 
more  than  one  variety  of  religious  attitude.  It  was  assumed 
that  Mr.  Brooks  had  reacted  and  broken  away  from  the  nar- 
rowness and  severity  of  Puritan  theology;  and  how,  then, 
could  he  remain  in  a  church  whose  standards  it  was  also 
assumed  were  still  affirming  it.  If  two  interpretations  were 
put  upon  the  Thirty -Nine  Articles,  one  of  them  must  be 
falsd.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  such  language  as  this 
concerning  Mr.  Brooks  or  others  of  a  similar  attitude:  ^^I 
have  no  question  as  to  his  honor,  his  sincerity,  his  devotion 
to  truth  as  he  sees  it,  to  the  church  as  he  believes  in  it,  and 
to  God  as  he  understands  his  duty  to  God.  But  I  think 
his  attitude  is  logically  indefensible.  Grant  his  premises, 
and  I  see  no  reasonable  way  for  stopping  where  he  stops.'* 
There  was  danger  of  misunderstanding  here,  for  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  own  communion  there  were  some  who  argued  that, 
if  there  were  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire,  that  the  Unita- 
rians would  not  claim  him  for  their  own  unless  he  had  given 
ground  for  the  claim.  The  Unitarians  were  thinking  of  the 
large  humanity  and  the  wide  tolerance,  and  on  the  other  side 
people  were  thinking  of  truths  which  Unitarianism  denied, 
—  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

Phillips  Brooks  saw  clearly  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
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was  involved  by  this  recognition  and  claim  on  the  part  of 
others,  as  well  as  by  his  own  recognition  of  the  various  reli- 
gious bodies  as  having  their  place  and  function  in  the  univer- 
sal church.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  danger. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  make  his  position  clear,  as  in  his 
lectures  on  Tolerance,  where  he  was  justifying  his  own  atti- 
tude when  he  maintained  that  true  tolerance,  and  affiliation 
even  with  others  of  opposed  beliefs,  does  not  spring  from 
indifference  to  the  truth,  but  is  grounded  on  a  deeper  persua- 
sion of  the  truth. 

In  March  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Exe- 
ter, to  deliver  an  address  on  Biography,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  ^^at  the  request  of  many  teachers.'' 
The  address  shows  how  Phillips  Brooks  had  cultivated  in 
himself  that  original  gift,  with  which  he  was  by  nature  en- 
dowed, the  interest  in  human  life  and  the  ability  to  interpret 
its  meaning.  ^^  Life "  was  a  word  running  through  all  his 
sermons  and  reappears  in  many  of  their  titles,  — the  ^^  Sym- 
metry of  Life,"  the  "Withheld  Completions  of  Life,"  the 
"Battle  of  Life,"  the  "Shortness  of  Life,"  the  "Seriousness 
of  Life,"  the  "Positiveness  of  the  Divine  Life,"  the  "Lib- 
erty of  the  Christian  Life,"  the  "Eternal  Life,"  "New  Starts 
in  Life,"  the  "Sacredness  of  Life,"  "Whole  Views  of  Life," 
the  "Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life."  This  ever  recurring  word 
is  expressive  of  the  man.  For  every  one  has  his  word  by 
which  we  know  him.  He  had  other  words,  "rich,"  "large," 
"full,"  but  these  were  the  epithets  of  that  conmianding  word 
"  life." 

In  the  essay  on  Biography,  he  appears  simply  as  the  stu- 
dent of  life,  dropping  for  the  moment  theories  of  its  purpose 
or  conduct.  He  appears  as  an  omnivorous  reader  of  bio- 
graphies, so  that  when  he  came  to  speak  it  was  from  the  over- 
flowing fulness  of  his  knowledge  combined  with  a  critical 
capacity  for  estimating  the  art  of  biography. 

I  think  that  I  would  rather  have  written  a  great  biography 
than  a  great  book  of  any  other  sort,  as  I  would  rather  have 
painted  a  great  portrait  than  any  other  kind  of  picture. 

The  writing  of  a  biography,  or  indeed  the  proper  reading  of 
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it,  requires  one  faculty  which  is  not  very  common,  and  which  does 
not  come  into  action  without  some  experience,  —  the  power  of  a 
htfge  vital  imagination,  the  power  of  conceiving  life  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  things  said  in  this  essay  which  are  redo- 
lent of  his  distinctive  power. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  biography.  Make  it  a  mere  book  of 
dogmas,  and  its  vitality  is  gone.  Make  it  a  book  of  laws,  and 
it  grows  hard  and  untimely.  Make  it  a  biography,  and  it  is  a 
true  book  of  life.  Make  it  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  world  holds  it  in  its  heart  forever. 

I  believe  fully  that  the  intrinsic  life  of  any  human  being  is  so 
interesting  that  if  it  can  be  simply  and  sympathetically  put  in 
words,  it  will  be  legitimately  interesting  to  other  men.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  living  to-day  so  simple  and  monotonous  a  life  that, 
if  he  be  true  and  natural,  his  life  faithfully  written  would  not  be 
worthy  of  men's  eyes  and  hold  men's  hearts.  Not  one  of  us, 
therefore,  who,  if  he  be  true  and  pure  and  natural,  may  not, 
though  his  life  never  should  be  written,  be  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating to  his  fellow  men  in  some  small  circle  as  they  touch  his  life. 

Yet  he  condemns  the  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Buskin  in  his 
saying  that  ^'the  lives  in  which  the  public  are  interested  are 
hsurdly  ever  worth  writing."  Notable  and  exceptional  lives 
are  entitled  to  biography,  and  ^'  distinction  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  our  interest."    He  defines  distinction  as 

the  emphasis  put  upon  qualities  by  circumstances.  He  who  listens 
to  the  long  music  of  human  history,  hears  the  special  stress  with 
which  some  great  human  note  was  uttered  long  ago,  ringing  down 
the  ages  and  mingling  with  and  enriching  the  later  music  of 
modem  days.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  curiosity  with  which 
men  ask  about  that  resonant,  far-reaching  life.  They  are  probably 
asking  with  a  deeper  impulse  than  they  know.  They  are  dimly 
aware  that  in  that  famous,  interesting  man  their  own  humanity  — 
which  it  is  endlessly  pathetic  to  see  how  men  are  always  trying 
and  always  failing  to  understand  —  is  felt  pulsating  at  one  of  its 
most  sensitive  and  vital  points. 

In  the  classification  of  biographies,  he  gives  the  highest 
place  to  Boswell's  Johnson  and  Lockhart's  Scott:  — 

Johnson  and  Scott,  —  so  human  in  their  strength  and  in  their 
weakness,  in  their  virtues  and  in  their  faults :  one  like  a  day  of 
clouds  and  storms,  the  other  like  a  day  of  sunshine  and  bright 
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breeses,  yet  both  like  Nature,  both  real  in  times  of  unreality, 
both  going  bravely  and  Christianly  into  that  darkness  and  tragi- 
calness  wUch  setded  at  last  on  both  their  lives. 

The  biographies  of  these  men,  fortunate  in  their  biogra- 
phers, are  to  be  read  and  reread  by  all  who  want  to  keep 
their  manhood  healthy,  broad,  and  brave,  and  tme. 

Set  these  two  great  books  first,  then,  easily  first,  among  Eng- 
lish biographies.  The  streets  of  London  and  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh Hve  to-day  with  the  images  of  these  two  men  more  than 
any  others  of  the  millions  who  have  walked  in  them.  But  in  a 
broader  way  the  streets  of  human  nature  still  Hve  with  their 
presence.  The  unfading  interest  in  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
good  signs  of  English  character.  Men  do  not  read  his  books, 
but  they  never  cease  to  care  about  him.  It  shows  what  hold  the 
best  and  broadest  human  qualities  always  keep  on  the  heart  of 
man. 

The  interest  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  biography  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts  must  have  been  nourished  by  that  dream  of  his  own 
to  ¥rrite  the  life  of  Cromwell,  not  abandoned* until  the  years 
came  which  had  no  leisure  in  them.  In  his  remarks  on 
Cromwell  he  tells  us,  it  may  be,  how  he  would  have  done  it :  — 

Tou  must  get  deep  into  him.  Tou  must  see  how  he  led  and 
was  led ;  how  he  made  his  times  and  was  made  by  them.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  make  him  slavishly  your  hero, 
and  think  everything  he  did  was  right;  but  get  the  man,  — his 
hates,  his  loves,  his  dreams,  his  blundering  hopes,  his  noble,  hot, 
half -forged  purposes,  his  faith,  his  doubts,  —  get  all  of  these  in 
one  vehement  person  clear  before  your  soul. 

There  is  another  observation  here  which  is  full  of  insight 
into  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  some  very 
great  men  who  are  unsuited  for  biography;  and  among  them 
are  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth.  The  lives  of 
these  men  are  in  their  poetry.  The  more  profound  and 
spiritual  the  poet,  the  more  impossible  a  biog^phy  of  him 
becomes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture  he  turns  to  the  men  who 
write  biographies.  There  are  lives  of  men  written  by  them- 
selves, autobiographies,  in  which  English  literature  is  pecul- 
iarly rich;  lives  of  men  which  are  ^  vrritten  by  their  friendf. 
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whose  atmosphere  must  vary  widely  from  those  biogr^hies 
which  are  written  by  men  who  never  knew  or  saw  their  sub- 
ject, but  have  felt  his  power  and  wish  to  make  it  known  to 
the  world." 

And  finally  instructions  are  given  as  to  how  to  read  bio- 
graphies. Ilie  rule  should  be  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  liter- 
ary sense  as  far  as  possible,  and  read  only  to  get  the  man. 
^^Then  you  may  close  and  lose  and  forget  the  book.  The 
man  is  yours  forever."  You  may  begin  to  read  the  biogra- 
phy in  the  middle,  and  when  you  have  become  interested  in 
the  man,  then  you  will  care  to  know 

how  he  came  to  be  what  you  find  him,  — what  his  training 
was;  what  his  youth  was;  who  his  parents  were;  perhaps  who 
his  ancestors  were,  and  who  was  the  first  man  of  bis  name  who 
came  over  to  America,  and  where  that  progenitor's  other  de- 
scendants have  settled. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Dr.  Brooks  was  elected  to  be  As- 
sistant Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  succession  to  Kt.  Bev. 
William  Bacon  Stevens,  whose  increasing  infirmities  called 
for  aid  in  his  episcopal  duties.  The  possibility  of  this  elec- 
tion had  already  been  suggested  to  him,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  not  encouraged  the  suggestion.  When  the 
question  was  again  brought  before  him  he  wrote  to  Bev. 
W.  F.  Paddock,  of  Philadelphia:-^ 

Feliniary26,  168S. 

Mt  dbab  Paddock,  —  The  idea  of  your  writing  to  me  like 
that!  You,  that  have  known  me  from  my  infancy,  that  have 
played  with  me  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Shooter's  ELill,  that 
have  roomed  with  me  in  St.  George's,  that  have  preached  side 
by  side  with  me  in  Philadelphia!  That  you  should  think  that 
now,  in  my  declining  years,  I  would  be  a  Bishop!  No,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  was  not  made  for  such  a  fate.  Stop,  I  beseech  you, 
any  movement  that  looks  at  all  towards  setting  me  up  for  that 
most  unsuitable  place.  Kill  it  in  the  nest!  Nip  it  in  the  bud! 
Blight  it  or  ere  it  he  sprung  up!  Yet  let  me  not  appear  like 
a  fool,  declining  and  rejecting  an  office  which  I  never  have  had 
offered  me !  This  letter  is  for  your  own  friendly  eye  alone,  and 
I  tell  you  as  if  we  sat  upon  the  steps  of  St.  George's  and  talked 
it  over,  that  I  am  neither  suited  nor  inclined  to  be  a  Bishop,  nor 
do  I  see  how  anything  could  make  me  be  one.     There! 
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This  letter  would  seem  to  have  been  sufBlciently  positive 
in  its  expression  of  unwillingness  to  accept  the  episcopate, 
either  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere,  to  have  decided  the 
matter.  So  Dr.  Paddock  interpreted  it.  But  where  the 
episcopate  is  concerned  no  avowals  of  unwillingness  seem  to 
avail.  The  nolo  qnscopari^  however  vehemently  uttered,  is 
interpreted  in  the  eoelesiastioal  usage  as  the  language  of 
a  becoming  modesty.  In  the  long  history  of  the  episcopate 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  precede  the  final 
acceptance.  There  are  well-known  instances  in  the  ancient 
church  where  the  o£Bice  was  at  last  forced  upon  unwilling 
men.  That  Dr.  Brooks  or  his  supporters  should  have  taken 
refuge  in  these  ecclesiastical  conventionalities  was  too  im- 
probable for  belief.  But  he  had  friends  in  Philadelphia  who 
would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  As  the  time  for  the  elec- 
tion approached,  the  feeling  was  universal  among  his  friends 
that  he  must  be  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  all  the 
candidates  he  was  the  one  most  earnestly,  even  passionately 
wanted.  Dr.  Brooks  himself  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  because  he  was  anxious  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Mc- 
Vickar,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  should  be  elected.  Against 
Dr.  McVickar,  however,  this  objection  had  been  urged,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  he  had  gone  to  hear  the  Bev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister  of  Boston, 
and  had  even  occupied  a  place  of  prominence  upon  the  plat- 
form. Although  it  turned  out  that  this  prominent  place  had 
rather  been  forced  upon  him,  yet  the  fact  remained  that  he 
was  there,  and  it  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  damaging  inci- 
dent, unfitting  him  for  the  episcopal  office.  To  this  incident 
Dr.  Brooks  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper:  — 

283  GukSBVOON  Stbxkt,  BoflTOV^ 
Good  Friday  eyening,  Afwil  28, 1886. 

My  dbab  Coofeb,  — More  than  two  months  ago,  it  was  on 
the  6th  of  Febraary,  you  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter,  which  I 
have  been  meaning  to  answer  ever  since.  For  a  while  I  thought 
it  not  entirely  impossible  that  I  might  get  on  to  see  you  after 
Easter.  I  should  certainly  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  worked  up 
this  plan  of  going  oat  to  California.  On  Thursday  after  Easter 
I  shall  starts  and  be  gone  until  almost  the  first  of  July.     How 
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I  wish  70a  were  going.  I  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  it  half  as  mnch 
as  a  trip  to  Europe,  bat  I  think  that  one  ought  to  get  sight  of 
.  the  Pacific  some  time,  and  to  have  crossed  the  continent  before 
he  dies ;  so  I  am  going. 

And  at  last  Bit^op  Stevens  has  yielded  and  wants  an  assistant. 
Do  you  remember  the  ni^t  when  Ae  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  ? 

I  hope  that  McVickar  is  your  man.  I  have  heard  some  fool- 
ish  talk  about  his  hearing  of  Dr.  James  Freenton  Clarke  stand- 
ing in  his  way.  Surely  that  is  not  so!  It  would  be  too  absurdly 
narrow.  A  paper  to-day  says  that  my  name  is  mentioned. 
Surely,  if  that  stupid  cause  interferes  with  McVickar,  it  ought 
to  interfere  with  me,  for  I  honor  and  admire  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  should  go  to  hear  him  whenever  I  could,  bishop  or  no 
bishop  I 

But,  Cooper,  if  my  name  is  really  mentioned  for  the  assistant 
bishopric,  in  caucus  or  convention,  I  authorize  you  and  charge 
you  to  withdraw  it  absolutely  by  authority  from  me.  Under  no 
circumstances  could  I  accept  the  place.  This  is  absolute,  and  I 
rely  on  you.  I  shall  be  off  somewhere  in  New  Mexico  when 
your  election  takes  place  and  shall  know  nothing  about  it ;  so  I 
rely  on  you.  I  have  written  this  to  nobody  else,  and  I  rely  en- 
tirely on  you. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Cooper  replied,  declining  to  abide  by 
his  decision.  He  took  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend,  who,  in 
an  emergency,  demands  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and 
stated  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  allow  him  to 
say  that  he  would  not  accept :  — 

Unless  you  have  made  up  your  mind  nener  to  accept  the  office 
of  Bishop,  you  must  recede  from  your  decision.  liE  you  have 
fully  decided  that  you  never  will  accept  any  diocese,  why  then 
you  must  reiterate  your  orders. 

Dr.  Brooks  responded  at  once  to  this  statement  of  the 

case: — 

CmoAoo,  May  2,  188& 
Deab  Coofeb,  —  In  the  hurry  of  getting  ready  to  leave  Bos- 
ton the  other  day  I  sent  you  a  telegram,  which  now  I  must  sup- 
plement by  a  bit  of  a  letter.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that 
I  have  been  careless  about  anjrthing  which  you  have  written.  I 
have  studied  and  felt  the  force  of  it  all.  But  it  all  comes  to 
this,  that  perhaps  McVickar  may  fail  of  an  election.  We  all  ear- 
nestly hope  that  he  will  noty  for  he  is  the  very  man  for  the 
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place.  He  Baits  it  and  deserves  it.  And  the  reason  for  the 
opposition  to  him  is  something  totally  beneath  contempt.  Bat 
I  cannot  feel  that  I  am  so  responsiUe  for  any  other  election  as 
to  be  boond,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  to  accept  an  office  for  which 
I  have  neither  taste  nor  fitness,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  the  Episcopate.  And  I  would  never  consent  to  be  elected 
withoat  letting  those  who  voted  for  me  clearly  know  that  I  would 
do  what  McVickar  did  whenever  I  got  the  chance,  and  that  I 
despise  them  with  all  my  heart  for  transferring  their  votes  from 
him  to  me  on  that  account.  Tell  them  that,  and  then  see 
whether  they  will  vote  for  me. 

No,  my  dear  Cooper,  it  would  be  a  delight  to  live  in  the  same 
town  with  you  again,  and  be  once  more  together  as  we  were  when 
we  were  boys,  but  I  could  not  be  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  even  for 
that.  So  you  must  withdraw  my  name  absolutely  if  it  is  offered^ 
for  under  no  circumstances  could  I  accept  the  office.  Once  more, 
/  rdy  on  you  I    All  blessings  on  you  always. 

Affectionately,  P.  B. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Coffin,  whose  friendship  with  Dr.  Brooks 
went  back  to  the  early  years  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  him 
most  earnestly,  begging  that  he  wonld  accept  the  office  to 
which  he.  felt  sure  that  he  conld  be  elected;  and  again  Dr. 
Brooks  sends  a  characteristic  letter :  — 

CmoAoo,  Illikoib,  May  2, 1886. 
Deab  Mb.  Coffin,  —  There  was  only  time  for  a  bit  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Boston  in  answer  to  your  kind  letter.  Now  let  ine 
acknowledge  it  more  fully,  and  say  how  good  I  think  you  are  to 
want  me  to  be  your  bishop  after  all  you  have  seen  of  me  for  this 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  it 
best,  partly  because  I  do  not  think  I  would  make  a  good  bishop, 
and  partly  because  I  am  so  disgusted  that  McVickar  should  be 
so  contemptibly  thrown  over  for  such  an  absurd  reason.  Why, 
my  dear  Mr.  Coffin,  I  would  go  and  hear  Freeman  Clarke  every 
week  if  I  had  a  chance.  If  even  you,  who  represent  McVickar^s 
friends,  call  that  an  '* indiscreet  act,"  why,  I  think  the  diocese 

deserves  a  Mr.   X or  worse!     A  man  may  go  and  hear 

mummeries  at  St.  Clement's,  or  twaddle  at  a  hundred  churches, 
but  if  he  goes  to  hear  a  great  man  and  an  old  saint  talk  Essen- 
tial Christianity  under  another  name,  he  is  "said  to  have  denied 
Christ,  and  a  thousand  other  foolish  things.  No.  Grather  around 
McVickar.  Do  not  feebly  apologize  for  him,  but  defend  and 
approve  him,  and  declare  your  manly  contempt  for  this  kind  of 
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oppotitioii  to  him;  and  if  he  is  defeated  upon  this  gronnd,  let 
him  fall  honorably  in  the  midst  of  his  friendi,   and  let  Mr. 

X have  the  diocese.     I  do  not  know  why  anybody  shoold 

want  it  if  that  is  the  stuff  it  is  made  of. 

I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  yoa  are  sick.  Do  get  well;  then, 
however  the  election  goes,  there  is  something  to  be  thankfal  ion. 
My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Coffin. 

Ever  faithfolly  yours,  P.  B* 

Positive  as  was  the  tone  of  these  letters,  it  still  seemed  to 
the  friends  of  Dr.  Brooks  that  they  oonld  read  between  the 
lines  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of  his  accepting 
the  o£Bice  if  it  should  be  once  offered  to  him.  When  the 
convention  met  in  Pluladelphia,  on  the  5th  of  May,  it  was 
well  enough  known  what  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Brooks's  letters 
had  been.  But  despite  the  discouragement  they  had  re- 
ceived,  his  friends  determined  to  nominate  and  elect  him. 
He  had  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  would  decline  if 
he  were  elected,  and  that  constituted  a  ground  of  hope.  A 
peculiarity  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  recalled,  with  which  they 
were  all  familiar,  —  how  he  was  wont  to  recede,  under  pres- 
sure, from  a  position  which  he  had  taken.  Those  who  were 
unfavorable  to  his  election  conveyed  the  information  to  the 
convention  that  he  was  unwilling  that  his  name  should  be 
presented,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  vote  for  him.  It  is 
possible  that  this  prevented  some  from  voting  for  him  who 
otherwise  would  have  done  so.  In  a  crowded  house,  amid 
intense  excitement,  the  balloting  went  on,  and  after  eight 
ballots  had  been  taken  without  result,  on  the  ninth  ballot 
Dr.  Brooks  was  elected,  receiving  eighty-two  clerical  votes, 
—  a  majority  of  two  over  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  and 
a  plurality  of  sixteen  over  the  vote  for  the  rival  candidate. 
The  clerical  vote  was  at  once  ratified  by  that  of  the  laity, 
the  lay  vote  standing  sixty-four  to  thirty-three. 

While  the  convention  was  in  session  Dr.  Brooks  was 
absent  from  home,  .and  the  news  of  his  election  reached  him 
by  telegraph  in  the  West,  in  the  distant  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Despite  his  previous  utterances,  and  altiiough  his 
decision  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  he  yet  acted  honorably 
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by  the  oonventioii  and  by  bis  frieods,  reserving  bis  final 
answer  nntil  be  sbould  bave  taken  two  weeks  for  considera- 
tion. Tbere  was  no  lack  of  pressure  brougbt  npon  bim  to 
induce  bim  to  accept.  Bisbop  Stevens  expressed  to  bim  tbe 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  be  felt  at  tbe  cboice  of  tbe  conven- 
tion, bis  earnest  desire  tbat  be  sbould  accept,  bis  conviction 
tbat  ibey  would  work  in  barmony.  He  was  also  assured  by 
bis  friends  tbat  tbey  bad  not  been  unmindful  of  bis  wisbes  :  — 

I  am  sore  your  best  friends  made  every  effort  —  at  your  re- 
quest, and  not  from  their  inclination  —  to  convince  the  brethren 
of  your  unwillingness  to  fill  this  office.  But  when,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  meeting  to  select  a  candidate  overwhelmingly  went  for 
you,  I  for  one  said  I  cannot  stand  and  resist  what  may  be  the 
will  of  Grod,  and  accordingly  did  what  I  could  for  your  election. 

I  am  emboldened  [writes  another  clergyman]  by  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fact  which  has  several  times  appeared  in  your  life,  and 
which  convinces  me  that  you  possess  Uie  rare  power  of  revising 
and  changing  your  purposes,  even  when  most  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  formed,  provided  sufficient  reason  to  do  so  is 
made  evident  to  you.  You  shrank  back  from  the  first  work  you 
were  called  to  in  Philadelphia,  -— *  in  1^  Church  of  the  Advent. 
You  shrank  back  still  more  from  the  call  to  Holy  Trinity,  and 
again  Grod  mercifully  led  you  to  reconsider  your  refusal.  When 
you  went  to  Boston,  it  was  only  after  you  had  said  No,  and  had 
thought  it  your  duty  not  to  go. 

While  tbe  question  was  pending,  it  was  intimated  tbat 
considerations  of  health  might  influence  tbe  decision.  ^It 
is  known,"  said  tbe  correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
^*that  tbe  celebrated  New  England  clergyman  is  not  in  tbe 
best  of  health,  and  tbat  be  is  now  travelling  in  tbe  West  for 
recux)eration."  But  if  this  fear  were  an  inference  from  the 
circumstance  tbat  be  was  travelling,  it  bad  no  foundation. 
A  clergyman,  however,  writes  to  bim,  who  has  been  alarmed 
at  something  he  has  beard :  — 

In  talking  with  Mr.  ,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  you 

ever  felt  the  burden  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  From  the 
first  sermon  I  heard  from  you  in  Dr.  Vinton's  pulpit  in  1860 
(and  it  was  the  first  he  heard),  I  have  been  always  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  you  were  only  pouring  forth  from  the  abun- 
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dance  and  richness  of  joor  own  mindi  and  that  w^ting  and 
speaking  with  yon  most  be  only  a  delight.  Sorely,  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  so.  You  certainly  write  with  an  ease  that  comes  to 
very  few,  and  I  believe  that  with  ripening  age  and  deepening 
experience  yon  will  do  your  work  fall  as  easily  and  from  a  fuller 
reservoir.  I  remember  going  home  with  Dr.  Tjng  one  Sunday 
and  his  astonishing  me  by  talking  in  the  most  depressed  way 
about  his  work,  and  his  inability  to  meet  the  demand  upon  him, 
and  how  he  longed  to  escape  from  it  at  times.  So  I  suppose  this 
is  an  experience  from  which  none  are  exempt. 

But  certainly  God  has  given  you  uncommon  gifts  and  a  very 
wide  usefulness,  which,  I  trust,  is  by  no  means  at  its  height.  I 
used  to  know  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  days  gone  by,  but  there  came  a 
time  when  there  was  a  vastly  added  power,  a  going  down  into 
deeper  depths  and  a  going  up  unto  higher  heights,  and  a  bringing 
forth  richer  spiritual  meanings,  and  so  may  it  be  with  you. 

These  letters  of  Mr.  Brooks  which  follow  show  that,  while 
lie  was  touched  by  the  action  of  his  friends  in  their  in- 
sistence that  he  should  become  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  determined  to  consider  the  question  fairly,  yet  his 
predominant  mood  before  the  election  took  place  had  not 
changed.    To  McVickar  he  writes :  — 

Bajsta  Fi,  New  Mezioo,  May  9, 1886. 

Dbab  William,  —  This  note  which  I  enclose  is  formal  enough, 
I  hope.  Now  for  a  more  familiar  talk.  How  is  it  that  you  have 
allowed  this  thing  to  come  about?  Surely  my  declaration  to 
Cooper  was  plain  and  positive  enough.  To  that  I  hold,  and 
when  your  letter  comes  I  shall  decline.  My  dear,  dear  Boy,  I 
would  do  otherwise  and  be  your  bishop  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot. 
You  will  not  think  on  such  a  question  as  this  that  I  have  been,  or 
am,  light  or  frivolous  or  prejudiced.  I  have  considered  it  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly.  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  my  being  elected,  but  I  considered  it  exactly  as  if  I  thought 
there  was,  and  conscience,  soul,  and  judgment  all  said  ko!  I 
see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  a  change.  I  am  sorry  to  compel  an- 
other convention  and  election,  but  I  cannot  let  myself  take  a 
place  which  is  not  mine  simply  to  save  that  trouble.  Besides,  in 
some  sense,  it  is  the  Convention's  fault,  for  I  said,  clearly  as  I 
knew  how,  that  I  could  not  accept. 

You  will  not  think  I  am  ungrateful  to  you  all.  I  love  you 
dearly.  That  my  old  friends  should  have  proposed  me  and 
elected  me  touches  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  say,  nor  am  I 
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careless  of  tlie  pleasure  it  would  be  to  come  and  live  in  tlie  old 
places  with  the  old  friends  and  new.  Nor  am  1  foolishly  oon- 
temptuons  of  the  Episcopate.  But  simply  /  must  not,  I  am 
not  made  for  it.  I  can  do  better  work  elsewhere  than  I  could 
do  as  Bishop.  So  my  decision  is  ahaohUe  and  final,  and  when 
joor  Committee's  formal  letter  comes,  I  shall  write  and  say  that 
yon  most  choose  again.  I  am  so  heartily  sorry  that  my  telegram 
to  Cooper  did  not  come  before  the  Convention  had  adjourned. 
Then  yon  conld  have  made  your  other  choice  at  once.  Who 
will  he  be  ?  I  have  heard,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  course  which 
the  Convention  took,  bat,  oh,  that  it  could  be  you! 
I  am  just  as  much  as  before  these  things  occurred, 

Tour  affectionate  friend  and  brother,  F.  B. 

This  was  the  f  onnal  letter  of  declination  addressed  to  the 

committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  convey  to  him  the 

notice  of  his  election :  — 

Sah  Fbavoisoo,  May  22, 1886. 

My  dear  Friends,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  which  gives 
me  formal  notice  of  my  election  to  be  the  Assistant  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Fennsylvania.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  kind  and  courteous  words  in  which  you  have  given  me  your 
message. 

The  question  which  has  been  so  unexpectedly  presented  to  me 
has  received,  I  need  not  say,  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious 
consideration  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give ;  and  I  have  not 
lightly  concluded  that  I  must  not  accept  the  high  and  interesting 
office  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  kind  regard  of  my  brethren 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  who  have  elected  me.  I  have  felt  anew 
the  warm  and  grateful  interest  which  I  have  never  lost  in  a  city 
and  a  Diocese  where  many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  ministry 
were  passed.  I  have  recognized  the  great  and  useful  work  which 
a  Bishop  of  our  Church  in  Fennsylvania  may  do  for  God  and 
man,  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  I  think  I  have  not  been  deaf 
to  any  of  the  persuasions  which  plead  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
work  to  which  you  call  me.  And  yet  I  must  ask  you  to  report 
to  the  Convention  that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation  to  become 
the  Assistant  Bishop  of  your  Diocese.  My  present  work,  in 
which  I  have  been  long  engaged,  and  to  which  I  am  profoundly 
attached,  still,  I  believe,  welcomes  and  demands  my  care.  I 
must  not  leave  it,  not  even  for  such  a  useful  and  important  task 
as  I  should  find  in  the  service  to  which  I  am  invited.  I  know 
how  happy  that  service  would  be  made  by  the  sympathy  and  co5p- 
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eration  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  aa  which  thd  Bishops  of  Peon- 
sjlvania  may  always  count. 

lliere  enters  into  my  decision  that  I  must  not  come  to  you  no 
small  element  of  regret,  hat  I  have  no  hesitation  or  douht  with 
regard  to  the  result  to  which  I  have  heen  led. 

It  will  always  he  a  deep  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  think 
of  the  honor  and  confidence  with  which  my  brethren  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania  have  r^^arded  me.  Now  and  always  I  shall  rejoice  like 
one  of  you  in  every  token  of  God's  guidance  and  goodness  to  His 
Church  among  you»  whose  loving  faithfulness  in  His  work  I  know 
so  well  and  honor  so  profoundly. 

I  am,  my  dear  friends,  with  sincere  affection  and  respect. 

Your  friend  and  brother,  Phillips  Brooks. 

To  Bev.  W.  N.  McVickar  he  writes  on  the  same  subject 
in  more  infonnal  fashion:  — 

Sah  Fbanoiboo,  Mmj  24, 1880. 

You  are  very  good  and  kind,  the  same  true  friend  you  have 
been  now  for  so  many  years,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  wise,  too, 
and  that  your  arguments  are  good  and  sound.  I  think  they  are, 
or  at  least  would  be  for  any  one  but  me.  But  while  I  fed 
them  all,  the  balance  b  decidedly  upon  the  other  side,  and  so  I 
have  declined.  I  sent  the  letters  yesterday.  I  told  them  all 
beforehand  how  it  must  be  so,  and  said  that  if  they  chose  me  I 
could  not  accept,  — and  yet  they  chose  me.  I  do  not  complain 
of  that,  I  should  be  a  beast  if  I  did.  They  were  very  good,  and 
I  am  proud  of  their  regard.  But  this  choice  does  not  bring  any- 
thing to  change  my  previous  judgment.  It  was  hy  a  bare  major- 
ity, and  after  considerable  struggle.  It  simply  presents  the 
chance  to  be  bishop  which  I  had  considered  in  its  possibility 
before,  and  yet  I  have  carefully  considered  it  again.  Along  the 
arid  plains  of  Arisona  I  turned  it  over  in  the  thing  I  call  my 
mind.  Under  the  orange  trees  of  Pasadena  I  let  it  soak  into 
me  with  the  sunshine.  Among  the  cataracts  of  Yosemite  I  lis- 
tened to  the  tempting  invitation.  But  it  was  no  good.  I  could 
not  see  myself  there  doing  those  things  that  a  Bishop  does,  and 
so  I  wrote  a  formal  letter  (true,  though,  every  word  of  it)  to 
the  committee,  and  declined;  so  now  that  is  all  over.   .   .   . 

What  a  queer  town  this  is,  and  who  would  live  here  if  he  could 
live  anywhere  else !  But  some  of  the  beauty  of  this  great  P^ific 
slope  passes  one's  dreams.  I  am  ashamed  sometimes  to  think 
what  a  Yankee  I  am,  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
makes  me  love  our  own  ugly  little  comer  of  it  all  the  more  in^ 
tensely. 
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Thank  yon  again  for  caring  what  becomes  of  me,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever,  Affectionately  yoorsy 

P,B. 

In  the  many  letters  he  received,  we  may  see  again  how 
Phillips  Brooks  had  beoome,  as  it  were,  the  conunon  prop- 
erty of  the  people.  The  case  was  laid  before  him  on  both 
aides,  as  if  he  were  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  for 
himself.  His  life  as  a  parish  minister  was  urged  as  a  vaster 
field  of  influence  than  any  episcopate  could  ever  become. 
To  be  a  bishop  was  thougl^  to  mean  the  loss  or  diminution 
of  his  power  as  a  preacher  because  of  the  preoccupation  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  detail  of  administration.  There 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  any  serious  alarm  in 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  It  was  somehow  taikm  for  granted 
that  he  would  not  think  of  leaving.  But  very  gracious  to 
him  were  the  letters  desiring  him  to  remain,  and  the  con* 
gratulations  when  his  decision  was  known.  Among  the  let- 
ters, this  one  from  the  late  Bishop  Paddock  maybe  given:  — 

AsHFiXLD,  May  15, 1886. 

Mt  bsab  Bbotheb,  — Yesterday  at  our  Diocesan  Missionary 
Meeting  at  Amherst  I  saw  the  announcement  that  yon  had  de- 
cided to  remain  at  yonr  present  field  of  labor,  and  decline  the 
honorable  and  great  work  to  which  yon  had  been  called  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  rejoice  that  yon  can  see  it  yonr  duty  to  stay  with 
ns  and  still  ccmtribute  so  greatly  as  Qod  has  enabled  you  to  do 
to  the  building  up  of  His  dhnrch  in  our  Diocese  and  of  His  king- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men.  May  He  increase  and  multiply  yonr 
great  influence  for  good  in  your  present  field,  and  justify,  by 
yonr  abiding  work  and  holy  snceees,  yonr  decision  that  your 
present  field  is  yonr  post  of  duty. 

I  do  not  know  wb&t  we  shotdd  have  done  had  yon  gone  from 
us;  and  with  many  other  considerable  cares,  I  am  tmly  thankful 
that  I  have  not  got  to  work  out  that  problem. 
I  am,  dear  Brother,  yours  sincerely, 

Bekj.  S.  Paddook. 

It  was  sometimes  said  of  Mr.  Brooks  that  he  had  scant 
respect  for  the  office  of  a  bishop.  He  may  have  expressed 
himself  carelessly  on  the  subject,  and  thus  given  rise  to  the 
impression.    At  one  time,  indeed,  he  distinctly  asserted  that 
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in  the  presbyterate  the  more  important  work  for  the  chmx^ 
was  to  be  done.  When  he  made  this  statement,  he  was 
speaking  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Vinton.  It  had  been  his  de- 
sire, however,  that  Dr.  Vinton  should  become  the  Bidiop 
of  Massachusetts  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Eastbum,  and  he 
urged  that  in  his  election  the  office  and  the  man  who  could 
exemplify  the  power  of  the  office  would  be  signally  brought 
together.  He  was  alive  to  the  incongruousness  of  the  situa- 
tion when  the  office  was  not  adequately  filled.  But  he  had 
nothing  of  the  Puritan  dislike  for  the  office  in  itself,  as  was 
sometimes  suspected.  Whenev^  personal  criticism  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  such  a  thought,  he  quickfy  and  strongly  re- 
sented it.  The  office  was  a  high  one,  he  would  then  assert, 
and  it  only  needed  to  see  the  right  man  in  its  occupancy  to 
bring  out  its  charm  and  its  efficiency.  He  hoped  the  day 
would  come,  as  he  remarked  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the 
subject,  when  ^  the  episcopate  will  stand  not  simply  for  the 
restraint  and  regulation,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  the  church." 
He  had  a  very  free  way  of  speaking  on  this  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  when  he  did  not  talk  to  be  reported,  which  gave  rise 
to  misunderstandings.  Indeed,  much  of  his  conversation,  as 
also  his  letters,  needed  to  be  interpreted  by  <me  who  knew 
him. 

While  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Califomia,  he  was  turning  over 
the  question  in  his  mind  of  the  restriction  of  immigration  to 
this  country,  particularly  of  the  Chinese.  He  touches  upon 
the  subject  in  a  satirical  way  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  and  again  alludes  to  the  Pennsylvania  episco- 
pate. Probably  he  was  never  so  near  looking  upon  his  call 
to  it  with  favor,  and  like  a  lost  opportunity,  as  after  he  had 
given  his  irrevocable  decision :  — 

MovTEBET,  CALiroBiriA,  Jiiiie  1, 1886. 
My  dear  Bob,  —  Ever  since  I  left  Boston  I  have  had  dreams 
that  you  might  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  everyihing  was 
going  with  you  all.  Perhaps  I  may  hear  from  you  yet,  bat 
meanwhile,  before  I  torn  my  face  homeward,  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  a  good  time  I  have  had,  and  how  delightfully  California  has 
treated  me.     She  has  given  her  best  weather,  and  her  most  pro- 
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foBO  flowers,  and  her  cataracts  fall  of  water,  and  her  people 
pleasant  and  interesting  eyerywhere.  The  jonmey  oat  here  was 
delightfal,  and  the  Yosemite  was  qoite  as  grand  as  fancy  had 
painted  it,  and  the  San  Franciscan,  American,  or  Chinese  was 
fall  of  interest.  One  thing  all  the  Americans  say  about  the 
CShinamen,  —  that  no  more  of  them  must  come.  All  intelligent 
people  own  that  they  eoald  not  hare  d<me,  and  coold  not  now  do, 
without  them,  and  would  by  no  means  drire  out  those  that  are 
here;  but  they  would  let  in  no  more.  The  unanimity  on  this 
last  point  b  striking.  I  have  not  met  with  an  exception.  And 
yet  one  is  much  struck  also  by  hearing  the  best  of  qualities,  — 
thrift,  industry,  self-control,  and  patience,  —  so  often  made  a 
large  part  of  llie  burden  of  indictment  against  the  poor  Mongo- 
lian. Certainly  the  lo<^  of  Chinatown  and  its  inhabitants  is 
surprisingly  prepossessing  when  <me  considers  that  he  is  seeii^ 
the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  a  race.  If  these  are  the  lowest, 
the  highest  specimens  must  be  something  very  good  indeed. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  <correspondence  about  that  Episcopate  in 
Pennsylvania.  Hiere  was  no  moment  when  I  thought  of  going. 
How  could  I,  so  l<mg  as  I  dared  to  believe  that  you  all  still 
wanted  me  to  stay  in  Boston?  Will  you  tell  me,  honestly  and 
truly,  and  like  a  friend,  when  you  think  it  is  best  to  go  away  ? 
Until  you  do,  I  shall  rejoice  to  come  back  year  after  year  and 
do  the  best  I  can.  I  am  going  back  this  year,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  my  work  in  Trinity  is  not  yet  done. 

Among  the  motives  opeirating  powerfully  with  Phillips 
Brooks  to  hold  him  fast  by  his  work  in  Boston  was  his  rela- 
tion to  Harvard  University*  A  change  was  now  impend- 
ing there,  when  the  University  would  rely  upon  his  moral 
support  before  its  whole  constituency,  and  indeed  the  whole 
American  people.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  the 
daily  and  the  Sunday  religious  services  had  been  conducted 
by  clergymen  in  some  way  connected  with  the  College, 
whether  in  its  Faculty  or  its  Board  of  Overseers.  In  1886  it 
bad  been  decided,  as  the  best  way  for  ministering  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  students,  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Chaplains, 
six  in  number,  representing  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations, who  should  take  their  turns  in  conducting  prayers 
and  in  preaching  on  Sunday  in  Appleton  Chapel.  For  this 
purpose  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  country  were  to  be  se- 
lected, in  order  that  everything  might  be  done  to  give  to 
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religion  an  imp<vtant  place  in  the  Uniyersily,  and  to  tins 
office  Phillips  Brooks  had  been  chosen.  One  of  the  chidE 
difficulties  which  confronted  the  Board  of  Chaplains  was  the 
question  of  voluntaij  or  compulsory  attendance  on  prayers. 
So  long  as  those  who  officiated  had  becB  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity it  had  been  easier  to  r^;ard  the  question  as  one  of 
college  discipline.  But  to  the  new  chaplains,  coming  into 
the  college  world  from  without,  the  question  assumed  a  new 
form.  They  were  anxious  not  to  be  hampered  in  their  work, 
lest  religion  should  be  misrepresented  and  suffer  harm.  On 
the  threshold  they  encountered  a  feeling  which  had  l<mg  been 
growing  among  the  students,  that  it  was  not  becoming  that 
attendance  on  religious  serrioes  should  be  compulsory. 

For  several  years  the  subject  had  been  under  discussion  by 
the  Faculty,  the  Overseers,  and  the  Corporation.  The  senti* 
ment  among  the  officers  of  the  University  was  for  the  most 
part  averse  to  the  change.  President  Eliot,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  and  Mr.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  were  among  tiiose 
who  deprecated  the  growing  opini<m  among  the  students,  and 
indeed  were  strongly  averse  to  the  abandonment  of  a  require- 
ment which  went  back  in  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  was  also  established  in  other  colleges  and 
institutions  of  learning,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Eng- 
land. Phillips  Brooks  had  also  been  among  the  firmest 
opponents,  more  strenuous  even  than  many  in  resisting  the 
change.  A  petition  of  the  students  in  1885  had  been  referred 
to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  give 
the  question  thorough  consideration,  and  return  a  final  and 
exhaustive  answer  to  the  students'  request.  That  the  ques- 
tion was  at  last  under  serious  consideration  was  widely  known, 
and  not  only  Harvard,  but  the  other  colleges  were  deeply  in* 
terested  in  the  decision.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  many  when 
the  answer  came,  that  Harvard  remained  true  to  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the  president  of  an  important 
con^;e  wrote  to  Dr.  Brooks:  — 

Like  everybody  else  I  have  heard  speak  of  it  I  am  very  much 
pleased  by  your  report  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  regard  to 
eoUege  prayers.     The  abandonment  of  a  custom  so  salutary  and 
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80  characteristic,  as  well  as  time-honored,  would  be  fraught  with 
most  serious  consequences  to  the  whole  fabric  of  oar  civilkation. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  report  of  the  committee  to  the 
Orerseers  will  bring  out  some  interesting  features  of  the 
situation.  The  students -who  petitioned  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  rest  their  petition  on  the  strongest  ground.  They 
asked  that  attendance  at  prayers  be  made  voluntary  for  aU 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  optional  according  to  the 
wishes  of  parents  or  guardians  for  all  under  that  age;  and 
they  based  their  request  upon  the  assumption  that  compul* 
sory  attendance  is  a  ^religious  test"  and  ^^ therefore  repug- 
nant," and  further  that  ^4t  was  a  remnant  of  ancient  en- 
croachments upon  civil  liberty,  and  therefore  tyrannical  and 
unjust."  To  this  petition  the  committee  replied  that  prayers 
were  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  requisitions  made  upon 
students  by  which  they  resign  their  liberty  to  spend  their 
time  as  they  please  and  conform  in  manners  and  habits  to 
what  the  college  faculty  regard  as  decent  and  proper. 
There  was  no  tyranny  more  than  in  daily  attendance  upon 
recitations  and  lectiures.  It  was  not  a  religious  test,  for 
those  were  excused  from  attendance  who  could  plead  con- 
scientious religious  scruples.  There  was  no  hardship,  for 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel  were  excused, 
and  those  also  who  urged  the  plea  of  ill  heidth;  and  further, 
the  religious  service  was  a  brief  one  and  attractive  in  its 
character,  as  shown  in  the  reverent  bearing  of  the  students. 

But  the  two  most  significant  features  in  the  committee's 
report  were,  first,  the  assumption  that  if  attendance  on 
prayers  were  not  compulsory,  the  only  alternative  was  the 
abandonment  or  discontinuance  of  the  daily  religious  service 
altogether.  That  this  would  be  the  result  was  argued  from 
the  attendance  at  the  English  cathedral  services,  which  was 
pitiably  small  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  other 
assumption  was  that  the  large  number  of  names  appended  to 
the  students'  petition  carried  no  weight,  for  it  was  ^^well 
known  how  easily  such  signatures  are  obtained  not  only  in 
college,  but  in  the  outer  world."  This  petition,  too,  had  not 
been  left  in  some  designated  place,  where  those  who  wished 
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might  sign  it,  but  it  bad  bera  oarried  iram  room  to  room 
with  great  urgency.  These  were  the  main  points  in  the  re- 
port. But  there  was  one  other  reason  given  for  denying  the 
petition,  although  it  was  distinctly  said  the  least  of  tlie  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  existing  system:  ^'Harvard  ColI^;e 
can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  reputation  which  would  ensue  on  its 
being  the  first  of  all  literary  instituti<His  in  New  England  to 
abandon  religious  observances." 

To  those  who  knew  Phillips  Brooks  it  must  seem  strange 
that  he  should  have  been  willing  to  append  his  name  to  this 
report.  But  he  was  a  conservative  in  temperament;  nor  had 
he  as  yet  looked  deeply  into  the  question.  He  probably 
acquiesced  out  of  force  of  habit  in  the  assumption  that  if 
students  were  not  required  to  go  to  prayers  they  would  not 
go.  Hardly,  however,  had  he  signed  die  report  than  his 
attention  began  to  go  beneath  the  surface  of  both  the  petition 
and  its  answer.  It  might  be  possible  that  the  students  had 
better  reasons  for  their  request  than  they  alleged.  It  was 
possible  that  they  would  continue  their  attendance,  even  if 
it  were  not  required.  If  religion  was  natural  for  man  and 
made  its  appeal  to  what  was  genuinely  human,  it  might  be 
properly  thrown  on  its  own  native  resources  without  being 
bolstered  up  by  an  extraneous  authority.  It  indicated  lack 
of  faith  in  God  and  man  to  assume  any  other  ground.  It 
pained  him  to  call  in  question  the  sincerity  or  earnestness 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  petition.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  find  out  whether  the  sentiment  of  the  students  as  a  whole 
was  averse  to  compulsory  prayers,  and  then  to  trust  and  to 
honor  their  feeling  in  the  matter  as  having  some  divine  sig- 
nificance; to  have  faith  in  religion  also  that  its  ancient  power 
was  not  abated.  It  would  indeed  require  a  greater  expendi- 
ture of  spiritual  force  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  religious  offices  of  the  Coll^;e,  but  that  must  be 
taken  for  granted. 

In  February,  1886,  the  students  renewed  their  petition^ 
In  May  the  first  Board  of  Chaplains  was  appointed,  and  in 
June  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  place  as  one  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  stood  up  and  earnestly  advocated  the  abolition 
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of  compulBoiy  attendance  on  prayers,  dedaring  furiher  his 
unwillingness  to  officiate  as  a  ohaplaio  of  the  College  unless 
the  change  were  conceded.  He  did  not  argue  for  the  change 
as  a  concession  merely  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  stu- 
dents,  but  as  in  itself  the  ideal  arrangement,  to  be  adopted 
because  of  its  inherent  fitness  and  propriety.  There  was 
surprise  and  even  astonishment  at  the  complete  reversal  of 
his  attitude.  But  his  influence  was  great;  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility;  it  CQuld  not  hurt  the  College  if  it  was 
known  that  he  approved  the  change,  and  his  name,  indeed, 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  after  his  bold  declaration  of  his 
faith  in  the  new  method.  In  taking  this  position  Mr.  Brooks 
had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  other  chaplains  associ* 
ated  with  him.  Their  first  joint  act  after  their  appointment 
was  to  recommend  that  attendance  on  prayers  be  voluntary, 
and  their  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  Overseers.  In  the  fall  of  1886  the  new  arrange* 
ment  went  into  operation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  order  of  service  to  be  used  at 
morning  prayers,  Mr.  Brooks  took  part.  With  him  origi* 
nated  the  brief  address  of  three  minutes.  At  the  request  of 
the  students  he  said  a  few  words  before  closing  each  service, 
and  from  this  the  custom  grew  until  it  became  the  general 
rule.  It  imposed  a  harder  task  upon  the  chaplains,  but  it 
tended  to  vitalize  the  occasion,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing  a  religious  formality.  That  the  new  plan  of  voluntary 
prayers  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  until  it  had  been 
demonstrated  a  success  was  evident  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  successful  he  was  anxious  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  make  the  new  arrangement 
attractive  and  impressive.  In  his  letters  to  Bev.  F.  O. 
Peabody,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Plummer  Professor- 
ship, and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Chaplains,  he  shows 
how  deep  his  interest  was :  — 

288  Glabehdon  Strebt,  Boston,  Jnne  29, 1880. 
Dbab  Mb.  Pbabodt,  — ...  I  feel  very  strongly,  as  I  think 
about  it,  that  the  meeting  of  October  3  should  be  devoted  to  a 
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foU  and  comprehensxTe  addieu  from  you,  for  which  70a  dumld 
take  plenty  of  time,  and  in  which  70a  ahould  lay  before  tilie  Col- 
lege and  the  world  the  complete  meaning  of  the  new  moyement. 
If  it  is  thought  well  for  one  of  the  preachers  to  say  a  few  words 
also,  well  and  good ;  bat  the  evening  should  be  joors. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  get  the  great  musician.     And  we  must  not  be 
evamped  for  money.     And  we  must  be  very  confident  in  hope. 
Ever  sincerely  yours,  Phillips  Brooks. 

283  Clabmsdojx  Street,  Boston,  Au^rast  18,  1886. 
My  dbab  Mb.  Prabobt,  — ...  I  hope*that  on  that  day  the 
service  may  be  as  rich  and  strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  I 
have  begged  the  President  that  we  may  not  be  stinted  in  the 
matter  of  money.  At  any  rate,  for  those  two  days,  let  there  be 
no  economy.  Get  the  best  musical  material  that  can  be  had. 
Put  our  musical  director  on  his  mettle  regardless  of  expense,  and 
let  us  see  what  he  can  do,  only  let  him  know  that  it  is  excellence 
of  quality  and  not  simply  abundance  of  quantity  that  we  want. 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely,  Phillifs  Brooks. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  doubts  and  misgivings  quickly 
vanished  when  the  voluntary  arrangement  had  been  put  to 
actual  trial.  The  attendance  at  prayers  was  large  and  the 
service  inspiring.  Mr.  Brooks  took  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  every  morning  after  service  was  over  went  to  the 
chaplain's  rooms  at  Wadsworth  House,  where  the  students 
came  to  see  him  in  increasing  numbers.  After  his  month 
was  over,  he  wrote  again  to  Professor  Peabody :  — 

288  CuLBXJXDom  Stbbbt,  Bostok,  December  4,  1886. 
Dear  Mr.  Peabody,  — ...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  this  last  busy  month,  or  how  deeply  interested  I 
am  in  the  world  over  which  you  preside.  Ptay  use  me  for  it  in 
any  way,  at  any  time,  and  do  not  let  even  Cambridge  quoich 
your  hope. 

After  returning  from  his  trip  to  the  West,  Mr.  Brooks 
took  up  his  residence  at  North  Andover  for  the  snnmier, 
where,  as  he  writes  to  Strong,  ^^  there  is  peace  and  quiet  to 
a  terrible  degree.  I  go  down  to  Boston  on  Sundays  and 
wake  myself  up  with  preaching  to  a  miscj^Uaneous  summer 
congregation,  and  then  go  back  to  my  bucolic  cares."  He 
tried  to  get  his  three  old  friends.  Cooper  and  Sichards  and 
Strong,  to  meet  together  with  him  there,  and  ^talk  over  the 
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universet'^  but  the  soheme  was  not  realized*    To  Mr*  Cooper 
he  writes:  — 

Another  journey  is  finished  without  accident*  I  hare  seen  the 
Pacific,  and  now  here  I  am,  thankfol  andpeacefol  among  mj  acres 
and  bucolic  cares  at  North  Andover.  The  grass  is  to  be  sold 
this  afternoon  at  public  auction  out  behind  the  bam,  and  that 
makes  me  a  little  anxious  and  restless  this  morning.  Except  for 
that,  I  am  very  well  and  happy,  and  hope  these  few  lines  will 
find  you  the  same* 

And  yon  are  coming  to  George  Strong's  week  after  next  I  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  pass  me  by,  but  will  look  in  and  see  my 
farming.  There  is  nothing  in  tiie  world  to  do.  You  shall  not 
be  bothered  to  go  and  see  the  cattle,  for  there  are  none ;  nor  the 
kitchen  garden,  for  there  is  n't  any ;  nor  even  the  chickens,  for 
there  is  only  one  poor  lone  rooster,  which  the  man  who  kept  the 
place  last  winter  couldn't  catch,  but  left  behind  him  when  he 
went  away*  No,  you  shall  sit  on  the  piazza  and  smoke,  and  sit 
in  the  study  and  smoke,  and  sit  under  the  trees  and  smoke,  and 
we  will  talk  Pennsylvania  and  Calif  omia,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
all  about  the  queer,  queer  things  which  have  gone  on  in  Philadel- 
phia since  the  first  of  May.  Now  write  a  beautiful  letter  at 
once  and  say  when  I  may  meet  you  and  Mrs.  Cooper  in  Boston, 
and  bring  you  here  for  as  many  days  and  nights  as  you  will  stay* 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  disappoint  your  ancient  friend. 

His  chief  recreation  at  North  Andover  was  in  driving  a 
quiet  horse  through  Boxf ord  and  other  adjacent  towns,  when 
he  dressed  in  a  most  underical  garb  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
as  if  it  were  the  proper  thing  to  enjoy*  But  in  his  manner 
he  had  grown  somewhat  more  quiet  and  subdued*  In  the 
course  of  these  excursions  he  came  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Bowley,  where  the  first  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  the  George 
Phillips  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  had  spent  his 
long  life*  A  call  at  the  parsonage  for  the  minister,  who 
could  have  told  him  much  that  he  wanted  to  know,  was  fruit- 
less* It  seemed  that  in  the  quiet  of  those  peaceful  after- 
noons, where  it  was  like  a  perpetual  Sabbath,  the  minister 
had  the  custom  of  retiring  to  the  prophet's  litde  chamber  on 
the  wall,  and  was  fast  asleep  while  his  distinguished  visitor 
was  knocking  at  the  door*     But  there  was  a  monument  to  be 
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seen,  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  this  distant  ancestor.  The 
only  relic  which  survived  of  him  in  the  town  was  a  fragment 
of  a  sermon  on  the  ^^sin  of  wearing  long  hair."  But  there 
were  traditions  of  him  remaining  to  the  effect  that  ^he  com- 
bined culture  of  mind,  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  heart,  and 
well-balanced  Christian  living." 

The  days  at  North  Andover  were  marked  by  another  event, 
when  on  July  21  he  went  to  Framingham  and  read  an  essay 
before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  on  Literature  and  Life. 
It  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  has  since  been  incor- 
porated in  his  ^'Essays  and  Addresses."  Among  the  writ- 
ings of  Phillips  Brooks,  this  essay  holds  an  important  place, 
valuable  in  itself  for  its  profound  and  beautiful  suggestions, 
most  admirable  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature; 
but  also  important  because  it  gives  so  clearly  the  method  of 
his  life  work,  revealing  the  springs  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
the  sources  of  his  {)erpetual  freshness  and  power.  His  theme 
is  that  '*  life  underlies  literature  and  is  the  greater  thing." 
^^  It  is  possible  to  treat  almost  any  book  so  that  the  literary 
quality  will  disappear  and  the  pulsations  of  the  life  beneatli 
be  felt."     ^^Men  must  live  before  they  can  make  literature." 

Very  impressive  and  mysterious  and  beautiful  are  these  noble 
years  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man,  which  are  so  full  of  living 
that  they  had  no  time  or  thought  for  writing. 

How  many  of  us  can  remember  it  in  our  own  lives,  the  time 
when  life  claimed  utterance  and  clumsily,  shamefacedly,  secretly, 
but  with  a  dim  sense  of  crossing  a  line  and  entering  a  new  con- 
dition, we  wrote  something,  —  a  poem,  an  essay,  a  story,  —  some- 
thing which  gave  literary  expression  to  life. 

He  was  asking  himself  why  it  was  that  in  the  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  seemed  to  be  a  falling  away  in 
the  quality  of  high  literature.  He  thinks  that  the  relations 
between  life  and  literature  are  very  delicate  and  easily  dis- 
turbed. 

Life  may  become  too  str<Hig  for  literature.  There  is  questiMt 
whether  it  be  not  so  to-day,  when  the  world  is  intensely  and 
vehemently  alive.  It  may  be  that  former  methods  and  standards 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  expression  of  the  growing  life,  its  new 
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•etiyities,  its  nnezpeeied  energiM,  its  feveriih  problems.  If  the 
social  perplexities  of  the  age  oonld  be  set  forth  in  a  more  com- 
petent literature,  catching  the  true  meaning  of  the  situation,  then 
the  pent-up  torrent  of  life  would  find  easier  vent  and  open  into 
broader,  juster,  and  more  charitable  thought.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  man  must  believe  in  the  future  more  than  he  rever- 
ences the  past. 

In  the  retirement  of  Norih  Andover  Mr.  Brooks  was 
thinking  much  of  Biofaardson,  whose  death  had  moved  him 
deeply.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter:  ^'Bichardson  is  off 
alone  on  his  long  jonmey.  I  wonder  how  long  it  is."  In 
an  article  for  the  "Harvard  Monthly"  (October,  1886),  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  character  and  genius.  The  qualities 
which  he  discerned  and  selected  for  priuse  are  those  which 
the  two  men  held  in  common,  and  which  served  to  draw  them 
together,  — the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  character  of  his 
genius,  expressing  great  ideas,  based  upon  thorough  study, 
and  yet  of  which  he  could  give  no  account  as  to  how  they 
came  to  him,  "not  a  man  of  theories,"  but  "his  life  passed 
into  his  buildings  by  ways  too  subtle  even  for  himself  to 
understand."  "He  grew  simpler  as  he  grew  older." 
*^  Whoever  came  in  contact  with  his  work  felt  that  the  wind 
blew  out  of  an  elemental  simplicity,  out  of  the  primitive  life 
and  qualities  of  man." 

The  loss  which  his  death  brought  to  his  friends  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  describe.  It  is  a  change  in  all  their  life.  When  some 
men  die  it  is  as  if  you  had  lost  your  penknife,  and  were  subject 
to  perpetual  inconvenience  until  you  could  get  another.  Other 
men's  going  is  like  the  vanishing  of  a  great  mountain  from  the 
landscape,  and  the  outlook  of  life  is  chai^red  forever. 

His  life  was  like  a  great  picture  full  of  glowing  color.  The 
canvas  on  which  it  was  painted  was  immense.  It  lighted  all  the 
room  in  which  it  hung.  It  warmed  the  chilliest  air.  It  made, 
and  it  will  long  make,  life  broader,  work  easier,  and  simple 
strength  and  courage  dearer  to  many  men.^ 

Mr.  Brooks  was  further  occupied  during  the  summer  with 
the  preparation  for  the  press  of  his  fourth  volume  of  ser- 
mons, which  appeared  in  die  fall  with  the  title  "Twenty  Ser« 
^  E9$aif$  ami  Addft8$e$,  p.  480. 
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nurns,"  and  was  dedicated  ta  the  memory  of  his  brotiier 
Frederick.  The  book  has  a  distinct  character  from  his  other 
Yolomes  of  sermons, — his  message  to  the  hour,  stamped 
with  his  imprimatur,  and  reflecting,  also,  the  changes  in  his 
inner  life  and  experience.  The  first  sermon,  with  which  the 
volume  opens,  entitled  ^^The  Mother's  Wonder,"  is  an  epit* 
ome  of  his  own  spiritual  history.  It  was  written  at  the 
time  when  his  father's  health  was  declining,  when  he  no 
longer  attempted  to  exercise  any  semblance  of  a  sway  oyer 
his  son's  career.  It  recalls  the  moment  in  Philadelphia 
when  the  son  was  throwing  himself  into  social  and  political 
reforms,  advocating  them  with  vehement  eloquence  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  father's  earnest  remonstrance  against  his 
course.  He  had  believed  that  he  was  right  in  foUowiii^ 
his  own  judgment,  despite  his  father's  jHx>te8t.  He  was 
recalling  his  own  reticence  and  invincible  reserve  in  those 
mysterious  years  when  he  was  trying  to  read  the  call  of 
God  to  his  soul,  and  his  mother  stood  by  perplexed,  but 
silent  and  submissive,  while  he  made  no  sign.  He  had 
changed  much  since  those  years  went  by,  but  they  were  up- 
permost in  his  consciousness  stilL  He  is  sending  now,  as 
it  were,  bis  voice  beyond  the  darkness  to  the  father  and 
mother  in  paradise,  his  apology  for  that  which,  in  itself,  was 
right  or  inevitable,  yet  had  none  the  less  given  pain.  The 
mother  of  Christ  remonstrating  with  her  son,  ^Why  hast 
thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  "  is  a  type  and  illustration  of  that 
^which  is  recurring  in  every  household  as  a  boy  claims  for 
the  first  time  his  own  life."  He  strikes  the  principle  rest- 
ing beneath  the  familiar  experience,  how  people  are  in  dan*' 
ger  of  realizing  responsibility  more  than  they  realize  Ood. 
He  takes  up  the  subject  of  reform  and  reformers,  again,  and 
in  so  doing  shows  that  his  father's  protest  had  done  its  work 
and  had  mingled  with  his  own  judgment  till  it  had  modified 
his  life  method.  The  subject  enlarges  under  his  treatment 
till  it  becomes  a  discussion  of  God's  part  in  the  control  of 
human  affairs  and  in  the  devdbpment  of  every  individual 
career.  But  this  larger  conviction  has  its  roots  in  his  .expe- 
rience  as  a  boy  in  the  intimate  life  of  the  human  household. 
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Many  of  the  sermons  in  this  Tolnme  are  noteworthy  not 
only  as  great  pictmes  on  the  oanyas  of  life,  but  because  they 
reveal  the  man  behind  the  sermon.  In  ^^Visions  and  Tasks/' 
already  mentioned,  he  pays  his  tribute  to  his  mother,  and  to 
every  mother  who  mediates  between  the  vision  and  the  child 
whom  she  loves  and  thus  brings  the  highest  truth  to  the 
ehildish  capacity*  ^^It  is  a  truth  which  we  have  all  learned 
from  some  great  experience  through  which  we  have  been  led, 
that  any  great  experience,  seriously  and  greatly  met  and 
passed  through,  makes  the  num  who  has  passed  through  it 
always  afterward  a  purer  medium  through  which  the  highest 
truth  may  shine  on  other  men." 

In  the  ^^Beautiful  Ghite  of  the  Temple,"  a  sermon  first 
preached  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  rewritten, —  a  fa- 
vorite sermon  and  repeated  many  times,  — he  has  described 
the  religion  of  childhood,  how  it  differs  from  the  religion  of  the 
mature  man,  how  it  is  to  be  taught  and  cultivated  in  order 
to  its  later  healthy  expansion.  Upon  this  subject  he  could 
speak  with  singular  force  and  wisdom,  for  he  had  the  gift 
of  knowing  how  to  enter  into  a  child's  heart  and  to  dwell 
there  in  joy  and  freedom. 

The  text  ^^Make  the  men  sit  down  "  was  suggestive  to  his 
mind  of  the  contemplative  restful  aspects  of  religion,  as 
compared  with  its  incessant  call  to  activity.  He  was  think- 
ing of  his  experience  in  India  and  the  wide  contrast  between 
Oriental  and  Occidental  types  of  religion.  As  he  begins  his 
sermon,  he  takes  the  congregation  into  his  confidence,  by 
telling  them  how  often  he  has  found  that  the  wrong  people 
take  the  wrong  sermon  to  themselves.  As  he  is  proposing 
to  speak  of  the  peace  and  repose  which  religion  may  bring, 
he  fears  it  will  not  appeal  to  those  who  are  always  rushing 
into  more  and  more  wild  and  superficial  action,  to  those  who 
really  need  meditation  and  quiet  self -study,  but  to  those 
alrea^  resting  in  quiescent  cahn,  and  need  to  be  roused  to 
action.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  pulpit  which  it 
is  alihost  impossible  to  overcome. 

He  had  preached  a  sermon,  as  most  preachers  have  done, 
on  ^The  Man  with  One  Talent,"  published  in  an  earlier 
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Tolmne,  but  it  required  a  ciBrtain  degree  of  boldnees  and 
originality  to  speak  on  the  place  in  the  world  of  ^Tbe  Man 
with  Two  Talents."  His  object  was  to  show  how  the  arer- 
age  man  may  become  great  and  almost  infinitelj  multiply 
his  gifts  by  living  in  the  consciousness  of  Gtod*  The  power 
of  the  Qtxl  consciousness  is  also  brought  out  in  one  of  its 
most  profound  and  far-reaohing  aspects  in  the  sermon  on 
<«  Standing  before  God,"  where  he  meets  the  difficulty  which 
the  mind  encounters  in  thinking  of  immortality,  be<»iuse  of 
the  countless  millions  of  human  souls  who  have  lived  or  are 
yet  to  live  on  the  earth,  till  the  insignificance  of  any  one 
soul  in  the  infinite  throng  overc(Hnes  the  conviction  of  its 
priceless  value.  ^'The  Knowledge  of  Grod"  is  the  title  of 
another  sermon,  where  he  makes  his  plea  against  what  is^ 
called  Agnosticism.  His  chief  argument  is  built  upon  the 
fact  of  Christ's  unconquerable  conviction  as  in  the  words, 
*^  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father: " — 

Surely  it  must  forever  stand  as  a  most  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant fact,  a  fact  that  no  man  who  is  trying  to  estimate  the  worth 
and  strength  of  spiritual  things  can  leave  out  of  his  account,  that 
the  noblest  and  most  perfect  spiritual  being  whom  this  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  being  whom  the  world  with  most  amazing  unanim- 
ity owns  for  its  spiritual  pattern  and  leader,  was  sure  of  God. 
I  camiot  get  rid  of  the  immense,  the  literally  unmeasurable 
meaning  and  value  of  that  fact. 

There  are  sermons  here  which  are  the  outcome  of  that 
consciousness  of  humanity  in  which  he  ako  lived.  The 
sense  of  sin,  the  evil  in  life,  the  conception  of  life  as  a  tragic 
struggle  between  hostile  forces  where  Grod  and  man  seem 
to  be  arrayed  against  each  other,  the  awful  mystery  of  the 
oonflict  and  its  appalling  proportions, — these  things  are 
brought  out  in  sermons,  still  vividly  remembered  by  those 
who  heard  them,  as  revealing  the  preacher's  power.  In  a 
sermon  entitled  ^^Destruction  and  Fulfilment,"  he  traces  the 
beneficent  evidence  of  human  progress.  When  we  read  the 
sermon  on  Going  up  to  Jerusalem,  it  seems  to  have  a  pro- 
phetic character,  as  though  the  preacher,  in  urging  upon  his 
hearers  to  gain  some  clearer  pero^tion  of  the  appointed 
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reBtilt  toward  which  the  steady  tend^ief  of  their  lives  was 
growing,  was  thinking  and  speaking  of  himself.  Life  was 
changing  for  him  now  to  its  last  appointed  phase*  From 
this  time  his  own  face  was  set,  like  that  of  the  Master  before 
him,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  when  friends  remonstrated 
and  would  fain  hold  him  back,  he  went  steadily  forward,  and 
as  they  looked  after  him  in  his  stride  toward  the  end,  they 
were  amazed.  ^^Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Do  not  pray 
for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers.  Fray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks." 

I  bid  you  clearly  know  that  if  the  life  which  you  have  chosen 
to  be  your  life  .is  really  worthy  of  you,  it  involves  self-sacrifice 
and  pain.  If  your  Jerusalem  really  is  your  sacred  city,  there  is 
certainly  a  cross  in  it.  What  then  ?  Shall  you  flinch  and  draw 
back?  Shall  you  ask  for  yourself  another  life?  Oh,  no,  not 
another  life,  but  another  self.  Ask  to  be  bom  again.  Ask  God 
to  fiU  you  with  Himself,  and  then  calmly  look  up  and  go  on. 
60  iq>  to  Jerusalem  expecting  all  things  that  are  written  concern- 
ing you  to  be  fulfilled.  Disappointment,  mortification,  miscon- 
ception, enmity,  pain,  death,  these  may  come  to  you,  but  if  they 
come  to  you  in  doing  your  duty  it  is  all  right. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  other  sermon  in  this 
volume  to  which  a  special  interest  and  importance  must  be 
attached.  Its  subject  is  the /^Church  of  the  Living  God.'* 
It  was  preached  in  1885,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent, 
when  it  was  the  custom  at  Trinity  Church  to  take  up  the 
annual  collection  for  domestic  missions*  In  this  sermon  Mr. 
Brooks  defined  his  position  on  the  questions  then  agitating 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  he 
gives  his  definition  of  the  Church  Universal:  — 

The  Christian  church  is  the  body  of  redeemed  humanity.  It 
is  man  in  his  deepest  interests,  in  his  spiritual  possibilities.  It 
is  the  under  life,  the  sacred,  the  profounder  life  of  man,  his 
regeneration.  Every  human  being  in  very  virtue  of  birth  into 
the  redeemed  world  is  a  potential  member  of  the  Christian 
church.     His  baptism  claims  and  asserts  his  membership.   .   .   • 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  how  strongly  this  view 
takes  possession  of  me  the  longer  that  I  live.  I  cannot  think, 
I  will  not  think,  about  the  Christian  church  as  if  it  were  a  selec- 
tion out  of  humanity.     In  its  idea  it  is  humanity. 

VOL.  n 
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He  defends  the  custom  of  baptizing  the  dying  diild,  whidi 
sometimes  has  seemed  like  the  ^^blankest  superstition.'' 
^^  Will  the  ceremony  do  any  good?  "  ^^  Will  the  child  be  any 
the  better  for  this  harried  incantation?  "    He  answers :  — 

Baptism  is  the  solemn,  grateful,  tender  recognition  of  that 
infant's  life  on  earth,  of  the  deep  meaning  of  his  hmnanity.  It 
is  the  human  race  in  its  profonndest  self -consciousness  welcoming 
this  new  member  to  its  multitude.  Only  for  a  few  moments  does 
he  tarry  in  this  condition  of  humanity.  His  life  touches  the 
earth  only  to  leave  it;  but  in  those  few  moments  of  his  tarrying, 
humanity  lifts  up  its  hand  and  claims  it,  .  .  .  appropriates  for 
it  that  redemption  of  Christ  which  revealed  man's  belonging  to 
God,  declares  it  a  member  of  that  Church  which  is  simply  hu» 
manity  belonging  to  God,  the  divine  conception  of  humanity,  her 
own  realization  of  herself  as  it  belongs  to  God. 

He  exclaims  what  a  world  this  would  be  if  only  baptism 
were  universal,  with  this  understanding  of  its  significance. 
He  turns  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ^^as  the 
rallying  place  for  all  the  good  activity  and  worthy  hopes  of 
man.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  great  Christian  sacrament, 
this  great  human  sacrament,  to  become  that  rallying  place." 
It  would  be  the  evidence  of  the  world's  transformation  if 
to  this  great  *' sacrament  of  man  "  all  classes  of  people  —  the 
mystic,  the  seeker  after  truth,  the  soldier,  the  student,  the 
schoolboy,  the  legislator,  the  inventor,  men,  women,  and 
children  —  were  to  come,  meeting  in  a  great  host  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  owning  themselves  His  children,  claiming  for 
themselves  His  strength,  and  thence  go  forth  to  their  work. 
^^The  communion  service  would  lift  up  its  voice  and  sing 
itself  in  triumph,  the  great  anthem  of  dedicated  human  Hfe." 

He  speaks  next  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  old  sacer- 
dotal idea  has  not  died  away.  Sometimes  it  is  distinctly 
proclaimed  and  taught.  But  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  any 
negation,  — 

not  to  deny  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy,  but  to  assert  the  priest* 
hood  of  all  men.  We  can  have  no  hope,  I  believe,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  spirit  of  hierarchy  by  direct  attack.  It  may  be 
smitten  down  a  thousand  times.  A  thousand  times  it  will  rise 
again.     Only  when  aU  men  beo(»ne  full  of  the  sense  of  tiie 
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sacredness  of  their  own  life  will  the  assumption  of  sapreme  cleri- 
cal saoredness  find  itself  overwhelmed  with  the  great  rising  tide. 

He  reverts  to  a  subject  already  mentioned,  but  he  was  now 
spealdng  his  mind  fully  and  definitely  on  ihe  debated  opin- 
ions of  the  hour,  and  he  was  determined  to  be  as  complete  in 
his  utterance  as  he  was  clear. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Cbnrch  has  magnified  doctrine  overmuch 
and  throned  it  where  it  does  not  belong?  It  is  because  the 
Church  has  not  cared  enough  for  life*  She  has  not  overvalued 
doctrine:  she  has  undervalued  life.  •  .  .  When  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  the  true  inspirer  and  purifier  of  all  the  life  of  man, 
then  she  will  —  what?  Not  cast  away  her  doctrines,  as  many 
of  her  impetuous  advisers  bid  her  do.  She  will  see  their  value, 
their  precious  value,  as  she  has  never  seen  it  yet ;  but  she  wiU 
hold  them  always  as  the  means  of  life. 

The  decrying  of  dogma  in  the  interest  of  life,  of  creed  in  the 
interest  of  conduct,  is  very  natural,  but  very  superficial.  It  is 
superficial  because,  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  make  life  and  con- 
duct blind  and  weak.  But  it  is  natural  because  it  is  the  crude, 
healthy  outburst  of  human  protest  against  the  value  of  dogma  for 
its  own  sake,  of  which  the  Church  has  always  been  too  full.  Let 
us  not  join  in  it.  .  .  .  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  build  up  life 
about  dogma,  and  demand  of  dogma  that  service  which  it  is  the 
real  joy  of  its  heart  to  render  to  life.  I  will  not  hear  men 
claim  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  help  or  inspiration 
to  give  to  the  merchant  or  the  statesman;  .  .  .  that  it  means 
nothing  to  the  scholar  or  the  bricklayer  whether  he  believes  or 
disbelieves  in  the  Atonement. 

I  must  do  all  I  can  to  make  the  world's  ordinary  operations 
know  their  sacredness  and  crave  the  sacred  impulse  which  the 
dogmas  have  to  give.  I  must  summon  all  life  to  look  up  to  the 
hills,  .  .  .  and  so  make  it  cry  out  to  the  truths  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement  to  open  the  depths  of  their  helpfulness,  as 
they  have  never  heard  the  call  to  open  them  when  only  theolo- 
gians were  calling  on  them  to  complete  their  theologic  83r8tems. 
.  .  .  Here  in  the  assertion  of  the  great  human  Church  is  the 
true  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  Doctrine  and  Life.  Doctrine 
kept  active  by  life.     Life  kept  deep  by  doctrine. 

He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  this  large  human  idea  of  the 
ohuroh  is  a  vision  which  yet  lacks  fulfilment*  The  church 
and  the  world  are  now  in  conflict^  and  those  who  are  in  the 
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church  must  keep  watchful  guard,  and  dread  and  oppose  the 
evil  influence  of  the  world.  But  it  is  unnaturaL  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  vision,  —  the  real  church  and  the  real 
world  struggling  each  into  perfection  for  itself  and  so  both 
into  unity  and  identity  with  each  other.  As  the  history  of 
the  church  passes  in  review,  there  is  encouragement:  ^'Very 
interesting  have  been  in  history  the  pulsations,  the  brighten- 
ing and  fading,  the  coming  and  going,  of  this  great  truth  of 
the  church  and  the  world,  really  identical."  He  speaks  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
church  universal :  — 

We  value  and  love  our  Communion  very  deeply.  To  many  of 
us  she  has  been  the  nurse,  ahnost  the  mother  of  our  spiritual  Hfe. 
To  all  of  us  she  is  endeared  by  long  companionship,  and  by  famil- 
iar sympathy  in  the  prof oundest  experiences  through  which  our 
souls  have  passed.  When  we  deliberately  turn  our  backs  for  a 
moment  upon  all  these  rich  and  sweet  associations  and  ask  our- 
selves in  colder  and  more  deliberate  consideration  why  it  is  that 
we  believe  in  our  Episcopal  Church  and  rejoice  to  commend  her 
to  our  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow  men,  the  answer  which  I  find 
myself  giving  is  that  our  Church  seems  to  me  to  be  truly  tr3ring 
to  realize  this  relation  to  the  whole  world,  this  sacredness  of  all 
life,  this  ideal  belonging  of  all  men  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which,  as  I  have  been  saying,  is  the  great  truth  of  active  Chris- 
tianity. I  find  the  signs  of  such  an  effort  in  the  very  things  for 
which  some  people  fear  or  blame  our  Church.  I  find  it  in  the 
importance  which  she  gives  to  Baptism  and  in  the  breadth  of  her 
eonception  of  that  rite ;  for  Baptism  is  the  strongest  visible  asser* 
tion  of  this  truth.  I  find  it  in  her  simplicity  of  doctrine.  I 
find  it  in  the  value  which  she  sets  on  worship ;  her  constant  sum- 
mons to  all  men  not  merely  to  be  preached  to,  but  to  pray;  her 
firm  belief  in  the  ability  and  right  of  all  men  to  offer  prayer  to 
God.  I  find  it  in  her  strong  historic  spirit,  her  sense  of  union 
with  the  ages  which  have  passed  out  of  sight,  and  of  whose  men 
we  know  oidy  their  absolute  humanity. 

But  he  has  a  word  of  protest  to  make  against  those  who, 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  love  to  call  her  in  exclusive  phrase 
^^The  American  Church."  That  is  a  name  to  which  she  has 
no  right,  but  rather  it  belongs  to  the  total  body  of  Christian* 
ity  in  America  whiohi  under  many  divisions  and  different 
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xuimes,  broken,  discordant,  disjointed,  often  quarrelsome, 
and  disgracefully  jealous,  yet  still  bearing  witness  to  the 
love  of  God,  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  the  sacred  possi- 
bilities of  man.  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  he 
designates  a  fiction :  — 

If  oar  Church  does  especial  work  in  our  eountiy,  it  must  he 
by  the  especial  and  peculiar  way  in  which  she  bears  that  witness ; 
not  hy  any  fiction  of  an  apostolic  succession  in  her  ministry  which 
gives  to  them  alone  a  right  to  hear  such  witness.  There  is  no 
such  peculiar  privilege  of  commission  belonging  to  her  or  to  any 
other  human  body. 

He  deprecates  the  exaggeration  of  the  historic  feeling  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which,  while  it  makes  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  church,  may  also  constitute  its  weakness. 
It  may  be  tempted  ^^to  treasure  overmuch  its  association 
with  die  great  Church  of  another  land,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,'' importing  customs  and  costumes,  names  and  ways, 
and  so  beoome  ^^what  she  has  been  in  part  of  her  history, 
what  she  is  in  many  parts  of  the  land  to-day,  an  exotic  and 
not  a  true  part  of  the  nation's  life."  ^^The  true  apostolical 
succession,  .  .  .  she  must  not  boast  that  she  has,  but  she 
must  struggle  more  and  more  earnestly  to  win." 

With  thoughts  like  these  already  in  his  mind,  indeed 
they  had  been  in  his  mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry, Dr.  Brooks  went  as  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  which  met 
in  Chicago  in  October,  1886.  This  convention  is  remem* 
bered  as  having  set  forth  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Quadrilat- 
eral,"—  the  terms  on  which  the  Episcopal  Church  would 
consent  to  approach  the  question  of  Church  Unity.  By  some 
the  terms  she  proposed  were  regarded  as  an  invitation  to 
organic  union  of  the  churches,  and  by  others  as  a  protest 
against  schemes  of  church  unity  already  broached.  Dr. 
Brooks  had  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention  since 
1880,  but  had  not  hitherto  taken  any  important  part  in  its 
discussions.  At  the  session  of  1886  he  made  himself  heard 
upon  various  questions  in  debate.  Thus  he  offered  the  fol* 
lowing  resolution :  — 
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Eesdvedj  ThmX  the  General  Conyention  of  the  Protestant  £^ 
copal  Church  sendfl  cordial  greetings  to  the  assraibly  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  now  in  session  in  this  city,  and  expresses  its 
devout  hope  that  our  deliberations,  though  separately  conducted, 
may  minister  together  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement 
of  our  common  Christianity. 

In  support  of  this  resolution  he  spoke,  saying  that  the 
Congregationalists  represented  '^a  large  body  of  workers  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity  alongside  of  ns,  who  sometimes 
seem  to  me  unneeessarily  separated  from  us."  The  motion 
commended  itself  to  the  House  of  Deputies  and  v^as  unani- 
mously passed,  with  this  amendment:  ^^And  we  assure  them 
that  we  earnestly  pray  for  such  real  unity  as  is  according 
to  God's  will  throiq^k  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

On  the  question  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  whether  the  ^  Yenite "  should 
be  changed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  form  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  Dr.  Brooks  opposed  the  change,  deprecating 
the  tendency  to  imitate  the  Church  of  England.  Again,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  sitting  as  the  Board  of 
Missions,  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
a  proposed  Enrolment  Fund  looking  to  the  raising  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  missions  only  when  the  full 
amount  should  be  raised.  Dr.  Brooks  spoke  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  the  scheme,  urging  that  these  features  of  the  plan 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  —  that  the  fund  should  not  be 
used  until  the  full  amount  had  been  subscribed,  and  that  the 
money  should  be  collected  in  small  sums  from  the  whole 
churdi.  ^^Our  church  is  too  largely  a  church  oi  the  rich. 
There  will  be  a  temptation  to  seek  the  money  in  large  con- 
tributions from  rich  men  and  rich  women,  in  sums  of  $1000 
or  910,000.  Our  church  should  be  interested  in  the  one  dol- 
lars, and  the  idea  made  prominent  that  the  sum  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  people  in  a  multitude  of  small  subscriptions." 

The  Convention  of  1886  is  also  remembered  for  the  effort 
made  to  change  the  name  of  the  church  by  dropping  from  its 
title  the  words  ^*  Protestant  Episo^>al."  Various  names  were 
proposed  as  substitutes,  such  as  ^^The  Catholic  Church," 
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*^The  American  Church,"  while  others  preferred  that  it 
should  be  known,  after  ^'Protestant  Episcopal"  had  been 
elided,  as  ''The  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
In  his  speech  against  the  proposed  change  Mr.  Brooks  urged 
the  fitness  of  the  existing  name  "Protestant  Episcopal"  as 
discriminating  the  church  from  the  Boman  Catholic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Protestant  chnrohes  which  had  not  re- 
tained episcopacy.  It  was  easy  to  make  the  name  sound 
ridiculous  by  a  certain  method  of  pronunciation,  or  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  syllables.  But  the  name  nevertheless 
answered  its  true  purpose.  It  was  not  possible  to  abolish  the 
present  title  without  considering  what  title  should  be  substi- 
tuted. Such  names  as  "American"  or  "Catholic"  implied 
an  assumption  which  was  not  true, — that  this  church  was 
one  of  such  large  prominence,  so  largely  representative  of  the 
Christianity  of  America,  that  all  other  denominations  ore 
practically  insignificant.  That  tendency  in  the  church  which 
sought  to  borrow  traditions,  vestments,  and  manner  of  wor- 
ship from  the  Church  of  England  did  not  reflect  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  America.  Until  the  church  identified  itself 
more  fully  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  and  ceased 
to  support  its  claim  by  its  relation  to  the  Church  of  England, 
it  was  not  entitled  to  be  known  as  the  American  Church. 
But  if  this  ground  were  untenable,  upon  what  other  ground 
could  the  church  take  its  stand  as  the  American  Church? 

It  must  stand  before  the  countiy  with  the  distinctive  assertion 
of  Apostolical  Succession  as  the  very  substance  and  essence  and 
life  of  the  Church.  Now  there  are  those  who  believe  the  apos- 
tolic succession  to  be  the  essence  and  substance  of  the  Chimsh. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  position  which  they  take  in 
regard  to  the  Church  is  absolutely  clear.  That  there  are  other 
men  in  our  Church  who  believe  nothing  of  the  kind,  there  is  no 
doubt.  I,  for  one,  and  I  think  that  I  am  speaking  for  multi- 
tudes in  this  congregation  this  morning,  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  in  any  such  sense  as  many  receive 
it.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  exclusive  prerogative  which  gives  to 
the  Church  which  receives  it  any  such  absolute  right  of  Qiristian 
faith.  That  is  not  the  question  before  us ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable explanation  of  the  desire  to  change  the  name  of  the 
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Chnrch  except  the  duitinct  adoption  of  that  theory  as  the  abeohite 
condition  on  which  it  lives.  We  have  heen  told.  Sir,  with  great 
rhetorical  flourish,  that  this  Church,  when  it  shall  have  taken  its 
new  name,  is  going  to  extend  its  area  and  take  in  all  Christian- 
ity. I  appeal  to  any  reasoning  man,  whether,  in  any  sense^  this 
is  to  be  considered  an  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  It 
immediately  dooms  it.  It  dooms  it  to  live  in  the  comer  and 
minister  to  men  who  are  convinced  of  a  certain  theory  with  re« 
gard  to  the  possession  of  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  passage  of  such  a  resolution  as  should  fasten  upon  this 
Church  the  explicit  title  of  the  American  Catholic  Church  dooms 
it  to  become  distinctly  the  Church  of  those  men  who  accept  the 
theory  which  is  based  upon  mere  historical  argument.  Is  that 
going  to  be  the  Church  of  America?  Is  that  going  to  be  the 
Church  for  praying  people  ?  Is  that  the  Church  which  is  going 
to  do  a  work  worthy  of  the  Church  of  Christ? 

On  October  81,  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return  to  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Brooks  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  gave  to  his 
oongr^ation  an  aooount  of  the  convention,  and  then  de- 
nonnced  in  pointed  and  vigorous  language  the  attempt  to 
change  the  name  of  the  church.  He  was  somewhat  despond- 
ent in  his  tone,  a  thing  so  exceptional  with  him  that  this 
case  forms  almost  the  solitary  instance  in  all  the  years  of  his 
ministry.  The  change  of  name  had  not  been  accomplished, 
and  the  vote  against  it  was  decisive,  but  he  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  of  the  vote  in  its  favor,  and  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  in  the  next  convention  the  change 
would  be  carried.  This  fear  he  did  not  disguise  in  his  ser- 
mon. It  was  a  critical  moment  for  him,  because  he  knew 
that  if  the  name  of  the  church  were  changed  to  the  American 
Church,  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  apostolical  succession, 
there  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  spoke  out  plainly  what  he  felt  and  what  he  feared.  The 
sermon  which  he  now  preached  created  a  popular  sensation 
throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land,  and  in  Eng- 
land also,  where  it  was  quickly  carried.  The  sermon  was 
extemporaneous,  with  no  record  of  notes  for  its  preparation, 
but  from  the  full  reports  in  the  papers  its  drift  may  be 
gathered:  — 
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He  began  by  tracing  the  growing  belief  in  the  theory  of  apo6« 
tolical  succession,  since  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  1833, 
till  at  last  those  who  held  the  theory  proposed  to  ipike  it  the  car- 
dinal feature  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  warrant  for  chang- 
ing its  name.  The  name  proposed  as  a  substitute,  which  seemed 
most  acceptable  to  those  desiring  the  change,  was  '"The  American 
Church."  Upon  this  name  he  commented  to  the  effect,  that  there 
were  only  two  grounds  which  would  justify  its  adoption.  On  the 
first  of  these  grounds,  the  Church  claiming  such  a  name  should  be 
the  largest  in  the  country,  numerically  so  strong  that  all  other 
Christian  communities  would  appear  as  insignificant  or  unimpor- 
tant in  comparison.  But  the  change  of  name  was  not  urged  on 
this  ground;  it  would  be  absurd,  if  it  were,  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  stood  seventh  or  eighth  in  the  list,  when  tested  among  the 
churches  by  its  number  of  communicants.  It  was  evident  there- 
fore that  the  change  of  name  must  be  justified  on  another  ground, 
—  that  the  Episcopal  Church,  even  though  one  of  the  smaller 
Christian  bodies,  had  a  distinct  and  absolute  right,  through  a 
divine  commission  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  not  possessed  by 
other  churches,  and  entitling  her,  therefore,  to  claim  for  herself, 
and  to  be  known  as,  the  only  true  apostolic.  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  If  the  Episcopal  Church  did  indeed  possess  such  an 
exclusive  commission,  then  she  would  have  the  right  to  the  name, 
^^The  Church  in  the  United  States"  or  the  American  Church. 
Upon  this  point  he  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  the 
Prayer  Book  which  declares  any  such  theory.  It  was  simply  a 
theory  held  by  individuals,  —  a  theory  which  many  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  did  not  believe.  He  avowed  for  himself  that  he 
rejected  the  theory  and  would  not  consent  to  it  for  a  single  day. 
If  this  movement  in  behalf  of  a  change  of  name  were  not  checked, 
and  the  change  were  accomplished,  he  did  not  see  how  he  or  any 
one,  who  did  not  believe  in  apostolical  succession,  could  remain  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  despondent  as  he  considered  that 
the  proposition  to  change  the  name  was  defeated  by  what  seemed 
a  small  majority ;  but  there  was  hope  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
laity  were  more  numerously  opposed  to  it  than  the  clergy ;  unless 
the  feeling  and  intentions  of  the  laity  should  be  asserted  more 
strongly  in  the  next  few  years,  he  feared  the  change  would  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  Episcopal  Church  be  doomed  in  consequence 
to  become  a  small  fantastic  sect. 

Having  freed  his  mind  on  the  subject  Dr.  Brooks  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  controversy.  He  became  the  target  for  crit- 
icism, but,  while  many  expositions  were  offered  of  the  falsity 
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of  liis  argument,  he  kept  silence.  He  had  not  yet  realized 
the  importance  of  his  utterances,  or  how,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing from  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  the  whole  people 
were  listening  to  him.  No  one  in  the  Episcopal  Church  com- 
manded the  hearing  that  was  accorded  to  him.  It  did  not 
give  him,  in  this  case,  any  pleasure  to  know  that  the  stric- 
tures he  had  made  upon  the  attitude  of  a  party  in  his  own 
church  were  listened  to  by  all  the  churches,  as  though  he 
had  been  specially  speaking  to  them.  He  was  annoyed  by 
the  way  in  which  the  press  had  given  publicity  to  his  re- 
marks. ^*  A  man,"  he  said,  ^^may  go  on  all  his  life  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  it,  but  when 
be  speaks  of  some  matter  of  church  administration,  he  is 
treated  as  if  he  had  made  some  marrellous  discovery."  Yet 
there  was  justification  for  the  popular  interest  aroused  by 
this  remarkable  sermon.  How  it  impressed  the  congrega- 
tion listening  to  him  is  evident  from  this  testimony  of  one 
who  was  present :  — 

It  was  the  most  thrilling,  dramatic  thing  I  ever  heard.  He 
was  intensely  stirred,  and  the  stillness  as  people  listened  was 
painful.  By  and  by  the  sound  of  sobs  was  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  chnrch ;  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  tears  most 
come  to  relieve  the  tension. 

Phillips  Brooks  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  being.  All 
that  he  held  most  true  was  in  the  issue.  Indignation  min- 
gled with  alarm,  as  in  vehement  speech  he  gave  expression  to 
his  convictions.  He  had  never  been  so  moved  in  any  single 
utterance  since  the  days  of  the  civil  war.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would  have  taken  a  different  method  of  com- 
bating what  he  regarded  to  be  an  error,  admitting,  indeed, 
that  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  right  in  aspiring  to  claim  an 
apostolical  succession,  but  that  the  clergy  of  other  denomina- 
tions stood  upon  the  same  footing,  equally  entitled  to  the 
same  ambition,  nay,  that  every  man  and  woman,  imitating 
the  life  of  the  apostles,  as  the  apostles  imitated  Christ,  were 
truly  constituted  in  actual,  and  even  tangible,  apostolic  descent. 
Now  he  followed  the  opposite  method,  — the  denimciation  of 
what  was  untrue  when  it  was  made  an  exclusive  claim.     He 
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believed  the  moment  had  oome  which  called  for  the  courage 
of  a  reformer,  who  must  overthrow  before  he  could  rebuild. 
Under  this  conviction,  roused  to  moral  indignation,  he  became 
like  the  whirlwind  in  its  devastating  power* 

But  in  taking  this  attitude  he  felt  that  he  was  not  alone ; 
that  he  was  supported  bj  eminent  scholars  in  the  Anglican 
Church :  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby,  Bishop  Lightf oot  of  Durham, 
Dr.  Ebktch  in  his  studies  of  early  Christian  organization. 
Such,  also,  he  knew  was  the  attitude  of  the  reformers  in  the 
English  Church  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  there  had  been  many  bishops  and  clergy 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  White,  who  held  the  same  convic- 
tion, valuing  episcopacy,  regarding  it  as  having  apostolic 
sanction,  yet  as  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
church.  Of  some  of  these  the  lives  have  been  written  and 
their  opinions  placed  on  record :  Bishop  Griswold  of  Massa- 
chusetts,^ Bishop  McBvaine  of  Ohio,^  Bishop  Meade  of  Vir- 
ginia.' Among  them  was  also  his  revered  teacher  in  Virginia, 
Dr.  Sparrow,  with  whose  more  outspoken  words  on  the  sub- 
ject he  was  in  sympathy.^    The  attempt  to  change  the  name 

1  Gf.  Life  of  Bithop  Gritwold,  by  Bey.  John  8.  Stone,  D.D^  pp.  221,  d43- 
845,881-864. 

*  Of.  Life  ofBithep  Mellvaine,  by  Cams,  p.  278;  alio  Hall,  Works,  yL  p.  56. 

*  Memoir  ofBt  Bev.  Wm.  Meade,  D.D.,  by  the  Rt.  Boy.  J.  Johns,  D.  D., 
pp.  175, 176. 

*  Cf .  Life  and  Corretpondence  of  WxUiam  aparrow,  D.  D.,  by  Cornelius 
Walker,  D.  D.  p.  155 :  — 

**  On  the  snbjeet  of  the  Apoatolie  Snoeewion  I  am  clearer  than  eyer ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  a  man  «•«  logically  and  conriatently  hold  to  that  as  an  essen- 
tial of  a  Talid  ministry,  and  maintain  tme  Protestant  principles.  That  was  tiie 
irov  ffr«»  on  which  the  Tractaiians  planted  their  lever,  in  the  first  numbers  cf 
their  series,  and  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  more  the  Church,  as  with 
an  earthquake.  And  so  long  as  a  man,  or  a  chnroh,  holds  to  it,  he  is  liable,  or 
it  is  liable,  to  go  off  in  a  Romish  tangent,  further  and  further,  till  met  by  the 
secant  of  Romish  infalHUUty.** 

**  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Sneeoasion  as  commooly  taoght  is  the  back- 
bone of  both  systems  [Roman  and  High  Anfi^ican].  Both  alike  resolve  the 
being  of  a  chnroh  into  it.  Those  that  have  it,  no  matter  how  heretical  (I  had 
the  statement  alike  from  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Bishop),  are  a  Chnroh; 
thos^who  have  it  not,  no  matter  how  ordiodoK  and  pioas  and  outwardly  regn* 
lar,  are  no  Chnroh.  Qood  Lord  deliver  me  from  such  a  caricature  of  the  sim* 
pie  and  spiritual  Gospel  of  Christ"    Ibid.  p.  195. 
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of  the  ohnroh  was  eqmTalent  to  the  oondemnation  of  these 
and  many  other  honored  names*  Had  it  been  aocomplished, 
he  himself  would  have  been  driven  from  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

From  this  time  Phillips  Brooks  never  ceased  to  hear  the 
renewing  echoes  of  his  utterance.  The  letters  poured  in 
upon  him  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
England,  most  of  them  thanking  him  for  his  sermon. 
There  was  a  tone  of  excitement  in  them,  or  exhilarated 
gratitude.  Many  of  these  letters  came  from  persons  of 
distinction  or  of  high  social  position,  but  also  from  hum- 
ble women  and  inquiring  students,  who  thanked  him  for  his 
words.  It  was  the  laity  who  were  chiefly  moved  to  thank- 
fulness. It  is  not  without  its  pathos  and  its  deeper  mean- 
ing that  many  who  wrote  him  belonged  to  other  denomina- 
tions. It  was  dear  that  it  bad  not  been  without  pain  that 
they  had  seemed  to  see  the  Episcopal  Church  withdrawing 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  other  Protestant  churches,  and 
erecting  an  impassable  barrier  between  them.  They  were 
loyal  to  their  own  communion,  but  they  also  loved  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  would  fain  have  had  the  privilege  of  its 
ministrations  whenever  convenience  allowed.  Phillips  Brooks 
had  spoken  to  them  with  authority  and  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  unity  and  fellowship.  His  name  now  became 
dearer  than  ever  to  those  who  professed  and  called  them- 
selves Christians,  to  whatever  denomination  they  belonged, 
and  to  those  unchurched  masses  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  teacher  and  spokesman. 

And  there  also  came  letters  of  another  kind,  some  of  them 
anonymous,  asking  him  to  confine  his  attention  to  preaching 
the  gospel  and  let  the  church  alone.  He  was  only  renewing 
old  controversies  which  would  otherwise  have  died  out,  and 
he  was  embittering  party  spirit.  Others  caUed  his  attention 
to  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  in  his  supposed  ignorance 
he  had  overlooked.  This  was  not  all.  An  aged  clergyman, 
who,  with  his  wife,  bad  been  devoted  to  him,  finding  comfort 
and  inspiration  from  his  sermons,  wrote  to  him  in  great  dis- 
tress because  of  a  report  which  was  in  circulation,  and  had 
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found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
become  an  "apostate,"  had  "denied  the  truth  of  the  Trin- 
ity, of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  apostolic  succession,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  church  for  Unitarianism."  Others  still 
thought  it  was  not,  perhaps,  too  late  to  labor  with  him,  and 
to  give  him  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. 

The  disturbance  which  this  subject  brought  to  Mr.  Brooks 
did  not.  at  once  subside.  In  proportion  to  his  depth  and 
intensity  of  his  feeling  was  the  inward  revolt  through  which 
he  was  passing.  It  required  time  before  he  could  again 
r^ar'd  the  future  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  complacency 
and  hope.  Meantime  it  was  fortunate  that  immediately 
after  his  return  from  the  convention,  it  fell  to  him  to  take 
up  his  work  at  Harvard,  where  association  with  the  young 
life  brought  its  healing  balm  to  a  spirit  that  had  been 
wounded.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  letters  writ- 
ten while  in  Chicago :  — 

CHiGAao,  iLLUffOis,  Oetober  19, 1880. 

My  deab ,  Did  you  ever  get  a  letter  from  the  General 

Convention  ?  It  is  getting  pretty  dull.  The  long  debate  upon 
Appellate  Coarts  has  just  got  decided,  and  they  are  talking  aboat 
some  useless  Canons,  in  a  very  helpless  way.  So  I  have  come 
out  into  the  lobby  here  to  write  and  tell  yon  all  aboat  it.  There 
is  a  long  table  at  which  a  lot  of  black-coated  clergymen  are 
writing.  Some,  I  suppose,  are  writing  to  their  wives,  and  some  to 
their  senior  wardens.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Chicago  are  very  hos- 
pitable, and  I  have  had  a  first-rate  time.  Last  week  I  went  out 
to  dinner  every  day,  and  it  was  great  fan.  They  have  very  big 
houses  and  are  very  rich.  The  men  are  better  than  the  women, 
whom  I  do  not  like.  The  city  is  enormous,  and  when  they  take 
you  out  for  a  drive  there  is  no  knowing  when  yoa  will  get  back. 
But  the  convention  is  not  good.  The  great  debate  of  last  week 
was  upon  changing  the  Church's  name,  and  the  change  they 
wanted  to  make  woold  have  left  no  chance  for  sensible  work  in 
the  Church,  nor  even,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  sensible  men  to  con- 
tinue in  her  ministry.  Fortunately  it  was  defeated,  but  by  so 
small  a  majority  that  it  is  evidently  pretty  sure  to  come  some 
day.  But  I  must  go  back  to  my  seat.  Good-by,  my  love  to 
Qerty  and  I  shall  be  at  home  week  after  next. 
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Chxgaoo,  Oetober  27, 1880. 
Deab  Coopeb,  —  Ton  were  a  rery  good  man  to  write  me  a 
letter  which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  convention,  and  cheered 

my  Bonl  np  very  much  indeed.     W has  not  come  np  yet 

from  breakfast,  and  I  will  answer  your  note  before  he  gets  here 
and  wants  to  smoke.  The  ccmvention  has  been  really  very  bad 
indeed.  No  spark  of  generonsor  noble  spirit  has  appeared  in 
its  debates.  The  crowding  forward  of  the  hard  formal  Ecclesi- 
astical spirit  has  been  evident  eveiywhere.  The  friends  of  the 
new  name  are  rejoiced,  as  they  have  reason  to  be,  and  confidently 
expect  to  carry  their  purpose  (as  they  will)  at  the  next  conven- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  home  to-morrow.  I  widi 
that  I  conld  stop  on  the  way  and  see  the  big  statue  inaugurated 
in  New  York.  That  Would  be  well  worth  while,  and  vastly 
more  interesting  than  the  convention.  But  I  shall  get  home  in 
time  for  the  great  festival  we  are  going  to  have  over  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard.  That  is  going  to 
be  the  big  Boston  sensation  of  the  autumn. 

To  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  despondency,  there  came  letters 
of  reassurance,  telling  him  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 
Thus  an  eminent  lawyer  wrote  to  him :  — 

Boston,  Noyember  1, 1888. 

Notwithstanding  your  apprehensions,  I  assure  you  that,  under 
no  possible  circumstances,  will  the  laity  of  our  Church,  who 
mingle  so  much  more  with  the  members  of  other  churches  than 
do  the  clergy,  ever  consent  to  adopt  any  such  name  as  ^^Ths 
Church  in  the  United  States, "  or  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or 
anything  like  it.     No  —  never ! 

One  reason  they  were  not  more  genially  heard  from  in  the 
late  convention,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  belief  that  no  such  absurd 
proposition  ever  could  pass.  In  looking  over  my  list  of  those 
who  voted  '^Nay''  on  this  subject,  I  note  the  absence  of  many 
from  the  East  who  would  undoubtedly  have  voted  against  it, 
while  the  Western  dioceses  were  more  fully  represented. 

Mark  my  words,  they  will  never  come  so  near  passing  it  again! 

A  prominent  layman  of  Boston  wrote  to  him :  — 

BoiTOK,  Noyember  2, 1886. 
Dbab  Dr.  Bbooks,  —  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
report  of  your  sennon  on  last  Sunday  morning,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  agree  to  every  word  of  it ;  and  further  wish  to  thank 
you  for  80  clear  and  positive  an  utterance.  It  is  high  time  that 
a  warning  voice  be  raised;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
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laity  of  the  country  are  overwhahniiigly  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
and  they  will  never  consent  to  a  change  of  name  for  Uie  churchy  nor 
approve  the  extremes  which  the  men  who  live  in  closets  advocate. 
In  my  opinion  there  will  always  be  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch  rega^rdless  of  any  action  that  may  be  taken  by  any  fatnre 
convention.  And  should  these  matters  in  dispnte  be  pressed  to 
a  division  of  the  Chnrch,  the  advocates  of  a  new  name  will  be 
the  outsiders. 

Sincerely  yours,  ■  — — . 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  president  of  a  New  Eng- 
land college:  — 

I  cannot  refrain,  after  reading  the  report  in  yesterday's  ''Trib- 
une **  of  your  sermon  on  Sunday  last,  from  expressing  to  you  my 
gratitude  at  your  frank  repudiation  of  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  America. 

Thousands  who  have  read  your  words  hitherto  with  the  deepest 
interest  will  henceforth  feel  towards  you  a  loving  loyalty  that 
knows  no  limit.  Not  that  before  I  have  really  believed  that  you 
held  such  a  doctrine  as  that  there  are  no  other  ministers  of  Christ 
but  those  in  the  supposed  direct  apostolic  descent,  but  the  frank 
rejection  of  this  belief,  and  the  loving  brotherhood  expressed  by 
you  for  others,  will  certainly  give  the  deepest  joy  to  a  great 
many. 

The  Harvard  festival,  commemorating  the  two  htmdred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  began  on  the  5th  of  November,  the 
festivities  lasting  for  four  days.  Friday,  the  first  of  these 
days,  was  the  Day  of  the  Law  Sohool;  Saturday  was  Under- 
graduates' Day;  Sunday  was  Foundation  Day,  and  Monday 
the  Day  of  the  Alumni,  when  the  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred. Congratulations  came  from  Cambridge  University 
in  England,  and  from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Heidelberg.  Foreign  visitors  were  present  as  delegates  of 
these  universities:  Professor  Mandell  Creighton  (now  Lord 
Bishop  of  London)  with  a  message  from  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  John  Harvard  was  a  member;  Dr. 
Charles  Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
and  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   The  President  of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleve- 
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land,  honored  the  oooasion  with  his  presence  on  Alunmi  Day, 
and  the  festivities  culminated,  when  James  Bussell  Lowell 
was  the  orator,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  read  the  poem. 
A  large  number  of  the  alumni  were  there,  for  Harvard 
counted  among  the  living  graduates  oi  the  College  alone 
4600  names.  Everything  was  done  which  could  give  pres- 
tige  to  the  celebration. 

One  day,  Sunday,  the  7th  of  November,  was  consecrated 
to  religion,  when  alumni  of  the  College  who  were  in  the  min- 
istry had  been  requested  to  recall  in  their  respective  places 
the  history  of  Harvard.  The  sermon  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  was  preached  by  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  at  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  and  in  the  evening  came  the  sermon  by  Phillips 
Brooks.  His  subject  had  been  assigned  him,  the  religious 
history  of  Harvard.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  ^' Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever.'' The  changes  through  which  the  College  had  passed 
he  refused  to  look  upon  in  a  negative  way  as  a  mere  casting 
off  of  restraints,  but  rather  as  so  many  successive  enlarge- 
ments, wherein  the  partial  was  gradually  reconciling  itself  to 
the  universal,  the  temporary  fulfilling  itself  with  the  eternal. 
He  could  speak  but  briefly  of  these  religious  vicissitudes, 
in  a  history  which  covered  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But 
his  brief  summary  reviewed  the  ground  where  momentous 
controversies  had  been  waged:  — 

There  was  a  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  larger  tiian  the 
discipline  of  the  Poritaas,  in  which  the  discipline  of  the  Puri- 
tans had  floated  as  the  part  floats  in  the  whole.  The  discipline 
of  the  Puritans  felt  that;  was  pressed  on,  was  tempted  by  it, 
and  at  last  broke  open  in  the  attempt  to  find  it.  Experience 
was  larger  than  Whitfield,  dogma  was  larger  than  Calvin,  life 
was  larger  than  theology;  and  so,  one  after  another,  in  these 
which  are  the  concentric  spheres  within  which  human  nature  lives, 
the  successive  openings  of  the  partial  into  the  universal,  and  the 
temporary  into  the  eternal  came.  .  .  .  What  is  this  universal 
and  eternal  power  within  which  these  and  all  the  temporary 
struggles  of  mankind  are  included?  We  open  the  Sacred  Bock^ 
we  turn  to  the  nmjestic  letter  written  centiuries  ago  to  members 
of  the  great  sacred  nation,  and  there  we  find  our  answer,  ^  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 
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He  was  thus  led  to  ask  the  question,  What  and  who  is 
Jesus  Christ?  At  this  point  in  his  sermon,  the  inextinguish- 
able theological  curiosity  was  alert  to  know  the  answer  he 
would  make.  The  mere  curiosity  would  have  been  satisfied 
had  he  announced  his  adherence  to  the  Athanasian  formula, 
as  given  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  carefully  discriminating  it 
from  Arian  or  Socinian  teaching.  This  formula  he  held  with 
mind  and  heart,  but  it  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  theo- 
logical discussion.  He  could  have  satisfied  curiosity,  but  he 
would  have  alienated  the  larger  part  of  his  audience  and 
killed  the  effect  of  his  utterance.  He  did  not  stand  there 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  himself  on  record,  or  of 
^^ bearing  witness"  as  he  has  called  it  in  his  '^ Lectures  on 
Preaching,"  which  has  the  tendency  to  weaken  the  message. 
He  therefore  gave  the  conditions,  the  atmosphere,  out  of 
which  the  formula  had  originally  grown,  and  left  the  infer- 
ence to  his  hearers:  — 

And  what  and  who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  In  reverence  and  humility 
let  us  give  our  answer.  He  is  the  meeting  of  the  Divine  and 
Human,  —  the  presence  of  God  in  humanity,  the  perfection  of 
hmnanity  in  God ;  the  divine  made  human,  the  human  shown  to 
be  capable  of  union  with  the  divine ;  the  utterance,  therefore,  of 
the  nearness  and  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  possibility  of  man. 
Once  in  the  ages  came  the  wondrous  life,  once  in  the  stretch  of 
history  the  face  of  Jesus  shone  in  Palestine,  and  His  feet  left 
their  blessed  impress  upon  earth;  but  what  that  life  made  mani- 
fest had  been  forever  true.  Its  truth  was  timeless,  the  truth  of 
all  eternity.  The  love  of  God,  the  possibility  of  man,  —  these 
two  which  made  the  Christhood,  —  these  two,  not  two  but  one, 
had  been  the  element  in  which  all  life  was  lived,  all  knowledge 
known,  all  growth  attained.  Oh,  how  little  men  have  made  it, 
and  how  great  it  is !  Around  all  life  which  ever  has  been  lived 
there  has  been  poured  forever  the  life  of  the  loving  deity  and  the 
ideal  humanity.  All  partial  excellence,  all  learning,  all  brother- 
hood, all  hope,  has  been  bosomed  on  this  changeless,  this  unchan- 
ging Being  which  has  stretched  from  the  forgotten  beginning  to 
the  unguessed  end.  It  is  because  Grod  has  been  always,  and  been 
always  good,  and  because  man  has  been  always  the  son  of  God, 
capable  in  the  very  substance  of  his  nature  of  likeness  to  and 
union  with  his  Father,  —  it  is  because  of  this  that  nobleness  has 
never  died,  that  truth  has  been  sought  and  found,  that  struggle 
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and  hope  have  always  s^onng  anew,  and  that  the  life  of  man  has 
4dwa7B  reached  to  larger  and  to  larger  things. 

This  is  the  Christian  truth  of  Christ.  '^In  Him  was  life»  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  This  is  the  truth  of  man's  re- 
demption. As  any  man  or  any  institution  feels  and  claims 
around  its  lif e^  as  ihe  element  in  which  it  is  to  live^'  the  sympa» 
thy  of  God  and  the  perfectihility  of  man,  that  man  or  institution 
is  redeemed;  its  fetters  and  restraints  give  way,  and  it  goes 
forward  to  whatever  growth  and  glory  it  b  in  the  line  of  its 
being  to  attain. 

On  December  15  Mr.  Brooks  took  part  in  the  ocHnmemo- 
ration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Eong's  Chapel, 
making  an  address  which  was  f  elicitons  under  difficult  cir* 
oumstances.  As  the  rector  of  Trinity  Chnroh,  a  daughter 
of  King's  Chapel,  it  was  appropriate  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sent; but  recalling  the  theological  divergence  in  consequence 
of  which  Eang's  Chapel  had  been  lost  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  occasion  called  for  wisdom  and  moderation. 
Under  these  conditions  he  spoke,  dwelling  on  the  civic  in- 
terests which  united  the  two  parishes,  on  their  common  rela- 
tion to  American  history,  on  the  deeper  issues  which  under- 
lay theological  discussion  and  religious  differences.  ^The 
present  condition  of  the  religious  world  was  not  a  finality. 
There  was  to  be  a  future  for  the  Christian  church,  bringing 
richer  results  than  the  past  had  attained.  There  were  pro- 
blems which  had  not  yet  been  solved.  To  prepare  for  that 
future,  it  was  not  needful  to  revive  old  disputes,  but,  while 
recognizing  their  earnestness,  to  strive  for  a  deeper  consecra- 
tion to  Christ  in  personal  obedience.*' 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  looks  back  on  the  past  and 
recognizes  in  history  the  great  providence  of  God  in  His  dealings 
with  men  —  so  much  deeper  than  men  have  begun  to  compre- 
hend —  simply  wants  to  say  to  any  church,  speaking  for  his  own 
as  he  speaks  for  others :  Let  us  go  and  seek  that  Christ,  that  in- 
finite Christ,  whom  we  have  not  begun  to  know  as  we  may  know 
Him;  that  Christ  who  has  so  much  more  to  show  us  than  He 
has  shown;  that  Christ  who  can  show  Himself  to  us  only  as  we 
give  ourselves  in  absolute  obedience  to  Him.  May  that  CSirist 
receive  from  us,  in  each  new  period  of  our  history,  more  complete 
consecration,  more  entire  acceptance  of  Him  as  our  Master ;  an4 
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80  may  we  receive  from  Him  rich  promises  of  new  light,  new 
manifestations  of  His  tnith,  new  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  which  He 
has  promised  to  bestow  upon  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to 
Him  in  loving  obedience,  unto  the  end  of  time  and  throagh  all 
eternity  I  If  one  may  torn  a  greeting  tp  a  prayer,  may  I  not 
ask  for  yon,  as  I  know  yon  ask  for  all  of  our  churches,  a  more 
profound  and  absolute  spirit  of  consecration  to  our  Master, 
Christ,  that  in  Him,  and  only  in  Him,  we  may  seek  after  and 
come  to  His  ever  rich^  life? 

Among  the  books  he  was  reading  was  the  Life  of  Long- 
fellow. ^How  oharming  it  is!  What  a  bright,  happy, 
friendly  existence  he  had  I"  The  approaching .  Christmas 
brought  to  him,  as  usual,  an  inward  peace  and  delight.  He 
commemorated  it  this  year  by  going  to  a  Sunday-school  cele- 
bration of  poor  children,  where  a  stereopticon  exhibition  was 
to  be  given  to  which  he  had  been  invited  to  comment  on  the 
different  pictures.  But  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  he 
could  not  refrain  from  reverting  to  the  topic  which  had 
pained  him.  He  preached  a  sermon  on  the  apostolic  com- 
mission, from  the  text  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  20:  ^^Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,**  and  brought 
out  in  more  positive  form  the  truth  whose  denial  seemed  to 
him  to  be  fraught  with  grave  danger.  The  sermon  was 
heard  from  by  an  anonymous  letter,  reproaching  him  for 
higgling  about  a  name  and  talking  of  a  danger  which  no  one 
saw  but  himself. 
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CHAFTEB  XIX 

1887 

INCIDEMTS  IN  PABI8H  LIFE*  INVITATION  TO  DELIVKU  THE 
BAJfFTON  LBCTUBES.  EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTE-BOOKS. 
SERMON  AT  FANEUIL  HALL.  ST.  ANDBEW'S  MISSION 
CHUBCH.  TENTH  ANNIVEBSABY  OF  THE  CONSECRATION 
OF  TRINITY  CHURCH.  SEBMON  AT  ANDOYEB.  SUMMER 
IN  EUROPE.      ILLNESS.      COBBESFONDENCE 

The  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  are  important, 
but  the  most  important  features  in  the  life  of  Phillips 
Brooks  baffle  description.  It  defies  the  imagination  when 
we  attempt  to  reproduce  the  scene  at  Trinity  Church  on 
successive  Sundays  in  each  revolving  year,  when  every  Sun- 
day seemed  like  the  bridal  of  earth  and  sky.  Of  any  one 
of  these  years  the  same  story  may  be  told.  There  was  no 
diminution  in  the  power  of  Uie  preacher,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  the  mystic  potency  of  his  appeal.  There  was  no 
decline  in  the  people's  interest.  What  a  newspaper  writer 
says  of  the  Sundays  in  1887  was  true  of  the  preceding  and 
of  the  following  years:  "Every  Sunday  crowds  are  to  be 
seen  packing  the  vestibules  and  the  corridors  of  Trinity  in 
vain  efforts  to  enter.*'  Whatever  might  be  the  subject  of 
the  sermon,  it  was  impossible  for  the  preacher  to  be  dull  or 
uninteresting;  it  was  impossible  to  be  present  and  not  to 
listen.  No  theatre  could  compete  for  interest  or  fascination 
with  Trinity  Church,  where  religion  was  invested  with  per- 
petual freshness,  as  if  therein  lay  the  charm  of  living.  One 
Sunday  a  stranger  was  observed,  who,  after  the  service  was 
over,  seemed  to  be  confused,  looking  about  in  a  distracted 
way.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  lost  anything.  He  replied: 
"I  feel  as  if  the  gods  had  come  down  again  to  the  earth.  I 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Canada  just  to  hear  him  preachy 
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and  I  would  come  again.'*  A  person  who  went  to  Trinity 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  congregation  as  well  as  the 
preacher,  looked  about  him  for  a  moment  to  find  eyery  face 
upturned  to  the  pulpit,  and  was  unable  to  cast  more  than 
this  f urtiye  glance  for  fear  he  would  lose  what  the  preacher 
was  saying.  We  must  not  attempt  to  describe  these  occa- 
sions, or  eyen  to  enumerate  the  sermons  still  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  them.  But  the  mind  seeks  }>oints  on  which 
to  rest  in  a  bewildering  environment  of  wealth,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture gallery  where  nothing  is  seen  if  the  attempt  is  made  to 
look  at  everything.  In  the  midst  of  this  distraction  let  a 
few  incidents  be  taken  as  types  of  the  rest. 

It  was  a  custom  of  Mr.  Brooks  through  many  years  to 
speak  in  his  sermons  of  eminent  persons  who  had  died, 
whether  in  church  or  state.  One  of  his  favorite  hymns 
was,  "Who  are  these  in  bright  array?"  When  he  an- 
nounced it,  the  people  knew  that  he  had  lost  some  friend,  or 
was  about  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  some  one  known 
for  distinguished  services.  On  the  Sunday  after  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  died,  he  took  for  his  text,  "He  that  over- 
cometh  shall  inherit  all  things."  "It  seems  very  strange," 
said  some  one  who  was  present,  "ihat  no  daily  paper  of  the 
following  Monday  contained  any  report  of  that  sermon." 
This  was  in  substance  what  was  said  of  Mr.  Beecher  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  as  it  is  recalled  by  an  interested  lis- 
tener:— 

I  know  that  you  are  all  thinking  as  I  speak  of  the  great  soul 
that  has  passed  away,  of  the  great  preacher,  for  he  was  the 
greatest  preacher  in  America,  and  the  greatest  preacher  means 
the  greatest  power  in  the  land.  To  make  a  great  preacher,  two 
things  are  necessary,  the  love  of  trath  and  the  love  of  souls ;  and 
snrely  no  man  had  greater  love  of  trath  or  love  of  souls  than 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Great  services,  too,  did  he  render  to  the- 
ology, which  is  maki^ig  great  progress  now.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
discovering  new  traths,  but  that  what  lay  dead  and  dry  in  men's 
souls  has  awakened.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  poured 
into  humanity,  and  no  one  more  than  Mr.  Beecher  has  helped  to 
this,  pouring  his  great  insight  and  sympathy  and  courage  out  upon 
the  traths  which  Grod  gave  him  to  deliver.     A  great  leader  in 
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the  theological  worlds  believing  in  the  Divine  Christ  and  in  eter- 
nal hope  for  mankind,  foremost  in  every  great  work  and  in  aU 
progress,  one  of  that  noble  band  of  men  whose  hands  clatched 
the  throat  of  slavery,  and  never  relaxed  their  hold  till  the  last 
shackle  fell  off;  inspiring  men  to  war,  speaking  words  of  love 
and  reconciliation  when  peace  had  come,  standing  by  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  bringing  a  slave  girl  into  his  pulpit  and  making 
his  people  pay  her  ransom.  A  true  American  like  Webster,  a 
great  preacher,  a  great  leader,  a  great  patriot,  a  great  man. 

We  feel  sore  that  Mr.  Beecher  knew  these  Revelation  pro* 
mises.  Wonderful  wa«  the  vitality  given  him.  Surely  he  had 
inner  communion  with  God.  Truly  was  he  a  pillar  of  the  tem- 
ple. Rejoice  in  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  They  have 
overcome  and  shall  inherit  all  things. 

Part  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  moment  lay  in  the  feel- 
ing which  all  shared,  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  living 
preachers  who  was  paying  this  tribute,  and  in  so  doing  was 
unconsciously  describing  himself.  Phillips  Brooks  had  often 
listened  to  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  of 
the  lecturer,  but  the  two  men  had  never  met.  An  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks  is  here  given,  which  describes 
a  scene  worth  remembering, — a  picture  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  visiting  Trinity  Church:  — 

Nxw  York,  March  27, 1887. 

I  regret  very  much  that  you  did  not  know  him  [Beecher]  per- 
sonally. He  was  an  admirer  of  yours.  He  was  very  fond  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  His  mother  was  of  that  denomination. 
One  forenoon  he  and  I  visited  your  Church.  No  one  but  the 
janitor  was  there.  We  spent  three  hours  there.  His  admiration 
of  the  architecture  and  of  the  decorations  was  great.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  carry  out  the  unfinished  decorations,  and  made  many 
suggestions  as  to  what  he  would  put  in  such  and  such  panels  and 
niches  and  arches.  He  said  there  that  he  wished  to  know  you. 
It  was  there  he  told  me  about  his  mother,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  lock  of  her  hair  and  showed  me.  As  he  related  the 
history  of  her  saintly  life  he  wept.  He  never  knew  his  mother; 
but  few  men  ever  loved  more  deeply  a  mother's  memory. 

There  was  one  sermon  most  diaracteristic,  which  for  some 
reason  was  made  the  oooasion  of  criticism  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  text  was  from  the  words  of  the  children  of 
Israel  to  Moses:  ^^Speak  thou  to  us;  let  not  God  speak  to 
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U8,  lest  we  die."  One  of  those  itho  heard  the  sermon,  and 
oommented  on  it,  thought  that  ^^he  did  not  sufficiently  ap* 
peal  to  the  understanding,  but  stirred  the  emotions  beyond 
all  precedent*"  Another  critic  of  the  same  sermon  thought 
that  he  magnified  the  understanding  at  the  expense  of  the 
emotions.  Another  remarked  that  he  did  not  make  a  prac* 
tical  application;  that  after  a  sermon  of  thirty  minutes,  in 
which  he  had  said  as  much  as  most  preachers  would  require 
f orty-fiye  minutes  to  utter,  he  closed  too  abruptly,  before  he 
had  a  chance  for  the  familiar  exhortation.  Some  of  his  hearers 
said  that  he  underrated  the  power  of  sin  and  worldliness  in 
individual  lives,  but  the  general  impression  was  to  the  effect 
that  sin  and  worldliness  were  never  so  forcibly  exposed  and 
tracked  to  their  inmost  lairs.  This  is  a  report  of  the  sermon 
by  a  listener  who  was  asked  for  his  opinion :  — 

There  was  a  profound  q)iritual  morality  in  the  sermon.  God 
was  60  presented  that  you  felt  as  if  to  live  unto  God  and  to  allow 
Him  to  live  in  you  was  the  first  and  only  thing  to  be  thought  of. 
There  were  times  when  the  preacher  presented  this  truth  so 
strongly  that  you  felt  as  if  God  had  come  to  live  in  each  separate 
soul  in  the  congregation.  You  felt  intensely  the  smallness  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  fear  to  have  Grod  speak  with  them  lest  the 
enjoyment  of  life  should  cease. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  reappointed  a  preacher  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1887-88,  as  indeed  he  continued  to  be 
reappointed  until  1891.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  University  at  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary.  He  declined  a  request  from  the 
editor  of  the  ^'Contemporary  Beview,"  asking  him  to  de- 
scribe the  working  of  religion  in  America,  about  which  the 
English  mind  was  not  clear.  Any  one  who  knew  Phillips 
Brooks  will  be  amused  at  an  invitation  he  received  to  meet 
the  late  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  joint  debate  on  some  question  touch- 
ing the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  enumerate 
the  many  invitations  to  occasions  outside  of  his  ministerial 
life  is  needless,  but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  1887  before  the  insurance  societies,  where 
he  turned  over  the  principle  of  '^safety  "  in  its  relations  to  a 
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man's  work  in  the  world  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  make  an  inyal- 
nable  adyertisement  if  it  could  haye  been  utilized  for  that 
purpose.  He  went  to  a  meeting  of  Methodist  ministers, 
where  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity  was  to  be  discussed. 
His  address  deepened  the  conyiction  that  Christian  unity 
already  existed.  During  Lent  he  took  for  his  subject  with 
his  Bible  class  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  course  was  one  of 
great  interest,  and  was  largely  attended.  He  treated  his 
theme  in  the  manner  of  a  conventional  systematic  theologian, 
making  formal  definitions,  stating  objections  and  meeting 
them,  dealing  with  modem  theories.  It  was  unlike  his 
method  in  the  pulpit  and  it  may  not  have  been  wholly  con* 
genial  to  him,  but  no  one  could  surpass  him  in  this  line 
when  he  chose  to  undertake  it.  The  veiy  full  analysis  made 
for  each  lecture  is  so  admirable  that  one  regrets  he  did  not 
put  his  work  in  permanent  form. 

In  April  he  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Jowett,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  deliver  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
with  the  assurance  that  if  he  would  comply  with  the  terms 
of  candidacy  by  sending  in  a  schedule  of  the  lectures  he  pro- 
posed to  give,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  appointment.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  the  request  for  some  time  before  he 
dismissed  it,  as  is  shown  by  his  note-book,  where  he  went  so 
far  as  to  write  out  an  analysis  for  five  of  the  lectures.  There 
is  a  certain  pathos  and  an  illumination  of  his  whole  career 
in  the  subject  which  he  was  proposing  to  himself.  He  enti- 
tled the  projected  lectures,  the  "Teaching  of  Religion,*'  or 
"On  the  Philosophy  of  BeHgious  Teaching."  But  he  did 
not  complete  the  schedule,  and  finally  wrote  declining  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  Years  later  he  worked  up  some  of  the 
points  in  his  mind  in  an  address  before  the  Twenty  Club 
(1892).! 

The  following  extracts  are  from  his  note-book,  written  while 
he  was  contemplating  the  possibility  of  accepting  Dr.  Jowett's 
invitation:  — 

The  true  symmetry  of  the  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  in  the 

1  Cf  .  mile,  p.  687. 
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religious  teacher.  The  Seminary  is  the  place  to  prodace  it. 
One-sidedness  of  College  and  other-sidedness  of  mach  popular 
religious  life;  the  minister  to  restore  the  halance  and  to  learn 
how  in  the  Seminary. 

The  relation  of  religious  teaching  to  the  hardy  knowing  man. 

One  suggestion  about  style.  Never  allow  the  desire  to  es- 
cape awkwardness  or  secure  grace  to  interfere  a  moment  with  the 
purpose  of  it  all,  the  making  of  the  people  understand  and 
feel. 

Like  an  ivy  that  has  been  for  years  growing  on  a  wall,  that  is 
breaking  the  wall  down,  but  that  has  grown  so  completely  a  part 
of  the  wall  that  it  cannot  be  taken  down  without  destroying  the 
wall  another  way,  —  of  excrescent  doctrines  which  have  fastened 
themselves  on  to  religion. 

The  present  tendency  to  reduce  doctrinal  demands.  Shall  we 
insist  on  full  requirements  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  or  reduce 
faith  to  its  barest  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  conciliation? 
Either  implies  a  power  over  truth  which  we  do  not  possess.  No, 
the  duty  of  such  times  as  these  is  to  go  deeper  into  the  spiritual- 
ity of  our  truths.  Instance  the  Everlasting  Punishment  Discus- 
sion not  to  cut  off  the  hard  comers,  but  to  make  them  soft  with 
Ufe. 

The  tendency  of  good  people  to  object  more  to  a  dissenter  than 
to  an  infidel;  to  hate  another  shade  of  truth  more  than  error. 
(See  Lord  Falkland's  Speech  in  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.) 

The  parental  character  of  all  teaching.  The  parents'  teaching 
is  the  type  of  it.  ' 

The  sense  of  sadness  in  life  as  one  grows  older,  not  wholly  a 
sign  of  the  badness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  world;  partly 
a  mere  regret  at  leaving  what  is  pleasant  even  for  something 
pleasanter.  Landing  from  a  steamer.  Partly  the  sense  of  vast- 
ness,  which  is  always  sad. 

Do  not  make  Heaven  attractive  merely  by  deposing  Earth. 
A  cheap  expedient.  Make  earth  its  richest  and  best,  and  then 
be  able  to  make  heaven  still  higher. 

The  need  of  teaching  sure  religion;  something  definite.  The 
fallacy  of  hoping  to  teach  religion  in  general,  to  inspire  mere 
devotional  feeling. 

Danger  of  disparaging  the  teaching  of  Theology  in  favor  of 
the  teaching  of  religion,  so  called.  It  concentrates  men's 
thouj^ts  on  man,  and  what  he  is,  not  on  what  God  is.  (Cf . 
Mysticism.)  The  old  question  about  being  damned  for  God's 
glory,  debated  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Puritans.  (Cf .  F^nelon, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  249,  250,  etc.) 
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Study  the  way  in  which  deliberate  beliefs  of  the  caltivated 
pass  into  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
the  common  opinions  are  made  systematic  and  finished  with 
reasons  by  the  learned. 

The  different  temperaments,  intellectual,  mystic,  and  practi- 
cal; the  different  ways  in  which  each  receive  truth.  The  real 
Church  comprehends  all.  Dangers  of  asserting  either  solely  as 
the  office  of  the  Church. 

The  need  often  of  approaching  the  practical  side.  First  soft* 
ening  the  ground  with  duty.  Both  ways  are  possible.  Only 
always  the  connection  must  be  natural. 

The  place  of  Ecdesiasticism  in  the  Truth.  Teaching  the  way 
in  which  Partisanship  comes  in.  The  words  of  Sir  T.  Browne 
about  ^Founding  a  Heresy."  The  impulse  to  claim  one's  own 
pet  ideas  as  ours,  not  God's.  Paul's  ^my  gospel."  The  death, 
then,  of  proportion  in  your  teaching.  Ctti,  how  frequent  this  is 
in  ministers  I  The  teaching  of  Truths  of  Truthsy  of  The  Truth. 
The  moral  preparation  for  every  spiritual  truth. 

The  vague  talk  about  the  good  in  other  religions  as  if  it  de- 
tracted from  the  value  of  Christ's  teaching. 

The  insincerity  of  method  which  may  go  with  the  most  com- 
plete sincerity  of  idea  and  plan:  ^I  believe  this  thoroughly,  and 
would  not  preach  it  a  moment  if  I  did  n't,  but  I  will  let  myself 
tell  it  in  false  ways  for  these  people's  sake,  —  ways  that  I  don^t 
believe  in." 

^^The  ink  of  the  learned  is  as  precious  as  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. 

God  keeping  some  hemispheres  of  opinion,  as  He  kept  His  half- 
world  of  America  vacant  till  the  old  should  overflow,  —  vacant 
till  it  should  be  needed  by  human  growth. 

It  is  the  clear  and  constant  feeling  and  presentation  of  the 
personality  of  the  gospel  that  prevents  its  becoming  monotonous. 
A  person  is  endlessly  interesting.  You  can  tell  men  of  him  for- 
ever, men  who  care  for  him.  But  a  truth  once  stated  is  not  to 
be  forever  repeated.  The  two  things  this  leads  to  in  different 
believers  and  preachers, — in  one  dulness;  in  another,  as  an 
escape  from  that,  fantasticalness. 

Teaching  by  Parables.  That  and  the  God-revelation,  the  points 
of  contact  between  spiritual  and  natural  worlds. 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  what  is  needed ;  the  way  in  which  it 
belongs  to  some  men  and  not  to  others.  The  presence  of  it 
makes  the  good  preacher,  the  lack  of  it  shown  in  men  who  argue 
endlessly  for  nothing.  This  is  the  fault  of  many  preachers. 
Hammering  on  the  iron  for  the  fun  of  the  blows. 
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Use  of  mistakable  and  nndefined  words,  as  ^coming  to 
Jesus,"  "being  in  Christ, '^  op  "out  of  CJhrist.'' 

Overstatement  of  experience. 

Relation  of  general  teaching  of  religion  to  advocacy  of  some 
special  hobby,  correcting  of  some  special  evil,  etc*  Danger  of 
relapsing  into  this,  yet  necessity  of  something  of  the  kind. 

The  relation  between  the  whole  and  the  part,  between  religion 
and  our  doctrine,  between  God's  kingdom  and  our  sect.  The 
need  of  a  special  place,  but  of  a  wide  belonging.  The  part 
treated  as  a  part  is  all  right,  as  a  whole  it  is  all  wrong. 

A  thought  provoked  is  worth  ten  thoughts  imputed.  The 
impossibility  of  teaching  religion  in  one  sense.  Religion  as  a 
life,  a  character,  is  to  be  evolved.  The  broader  use  of  the  word 
that  is  regained. 

The  teaching  of  religion  by  art.  Its  history,  its  imperfections 
and  essential  limitations.     Its  need  to-day. 

Jesus  taught  —  by  personal  presentation,  awaking  conscience, 
reaching  truth  on  moral  side,  and  establishing  church  (John  vi.). 
Paul  taught  by  starting  from  old  knowledge.  Address  at  Athens. 
How  many  loaves?  John  Baptist  taught  by  convicting  of  sin  and 
arousing  hope.  They  aU  went  to  work  to  break  up  dead  satisfac- 
tion, and  create  lively  desire. 

The  way  in  which  people  listen.  We  say  they  listen  stupidly, 
but  really  what  they  want  is  Religion.  The  sifting  power  of  a 
congregation.  It  takes  what  it  comes  for :  if  poetry,  or  science, 
then  that ;  if  religion,  then  that,  throwing  all  else  aside. 

The  way  in  which  means  are  always  healthy  only  with  relation 
to  ends.  Don't  preach  that  people  ought  to  go  to  church;  if  you 
do,  when  they  have  gone  to  church  they  'U  think  that  they  have 
done  everything.  But  make  religion  so  great  and  attractive  that 
they  'U  want  to  go  to  its  headquarters. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  interested  by  the 
effort  to  import  into  the  Episcopal  Church  the  methods 
knovm  as  evangelistic,  giving  his  sanction  to  ^^  holding  mis- 
sions.*' When,  therefore,  the  invitation  came  to  him  from 
the  young  men  of  the  Trinity  Club,  an  organization  connected 
with  his  parish,  to  preach  on  Sunday  evenings  at  Faneuil 
Hall  to  the  unchurched  classes,  he  welcomed  the  invitation 
and  prepared  himself,  but  with  inward  perturbation  for  the 
result.  There  was  the  possibility  of  failure,  and  it  might  be 
the  verdict  that  he  could  preach  a  comfortable  gospel  to  those 
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in  easy  circumstanoes,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  darker,  sadder 
side  of  life,  but  eocdd  not  reach  ihe  masses  of  men.  The 
experiment  was  hazardous,  for  he  was  putting  his  theology, 
his  religion,  his  life,  to  the  final  test.  Before  and  after  his 
sermons  he  walked  the  streets  of  old  Boston,  where  he  had 
grown  up,  for  inspiration  and  encouragement,  and  then  for 
relief,  —  High  Street,  where  he  was  bom,  and  Bowe  Street 
(Chauncy  Street),  where  he  had  grown  from  youth  to  man- 
hood. 

The  first  of  these  Sunday  evening  serrioes  at  Faneuil  Hall 
was  held  on  January  23.  It  had  been  the  task  of  the  Trin- 
ity Club,  of  which  Mr.  Lorin  F.  Deland  was  the  president, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  experiment  successful. 
And  it  required  no  slight  effort  to  prepare  the  way,  to  get 
access  to  the  people  at  the  North  End  in  Boston,  and  make  it 
known  that  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  preach.  They  were  care- 
ful to  have  it  understood  that  it  was  the  Trinity  Club  which 
initiated  the  movement  and  secured  the  preacher;  that  the 
object  in  view  was  not  a  religious  revival,  but  simply  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  Mr.  Brooks's  influence,  and  to  give  those 
an  opportunity  to  hear  him,  who  were  unable  for  whatever 
reason  to  listen  to  him  at  Trinity  Church.  The  services  were 
announced  some  time  in  advance,  tickets  were  distributed  in 
order  that  those  for  whom  the  services  were  intended  should 
not  be  crowded  out,  as  there  was  danger  might  be  the  case. 
The  presence  of  a  brass  band  was  announced  as  an  attraction, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  there  would  be  ^no  collec- 
tion ; "  and  a  hu^  voluntary  choir  was  secured,  including  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club.  So  the  announcement  was  altogether 
a  sensation ;  the  experiment  was  anticipated  with  unusual 
interest  as  an  event  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Boston. 

We  may  linger  a  moment  on  the  picture  of  these  services 
where  Faneuil  HaU  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Phillips 
Brooks:  — 

The  sound  of  sacred  chant  [said  the  Boston  Joomal]  echoed 
last  night  through  the  streets  around  Faneuil  Hall,  which  the 
hash  of  marketing  had  left  in  lonely  stillness,  and  a  scene  en- 
grossed the  aaditoriom  which  was  unique  even  in  a  place  that  has 
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fomislied  the  setting  for  so  many  and  varied  pictures.  On  the 
historic  platform,  surroonded  by  a  hundred  singers  and  mosicians, 
and  confronted  by  a  strangely  commingled  gathering,  stood  for 
once  a  man  who  was  not  dwarfed  by  the  colossal  impression  of 
Webster  in  the  painting  overhead,  the  notable  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  Beyond  a  comparatively  limited 
element,  the  congregation  was  largely  made  up  of  persons  who 
claim  no  church  and  are  claimed  by  none,  —  men  and  women  on 
whom  the  heavy  hands  of  spirituiJ  and  temporal  asperities  have 
been  laid.  It  was  the  meeting  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  North 
End.  •  .  •  Religious  services  with  such  surroundings  and  with 
helmeted  policemen  in  conspicuous  force,  as  if  the  menace  of 
civil  authority  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  moral,  presented  a  curious  study ;  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  secular  guardians  were  not  needed,  as  no  more  attentive  or 
appreciative  congregation  could  have  been  gathered  in  any  church 
in  Boston.  Here  were  pale-faced  men,  with  unkempt  locks  and 
manifest  indications  of  failure  in  life's  high  purposes;  here  indi- 
viduals whose  aspect  bespoke  frequent  relapsing ;  young  men  and 
women  who  form  the  floating,  unchurched,  and  aimless  elements 
of  a  large  city;  .  .  .  the  rector  of  Trinity  conducting  a  service 
which  had  no  trace  of  rubric  or  ritual,  and  preaching  in  an  every- 
day garb,  with  no  aid  from  alb  or  stole  or  ecclesiastical  insignia 
whatever.  His  was  manifestly  a  personality  that  needed  none, 
and  as  he  came  forward  upon  the  platform  with  no  manuscript, 
book,  or  pulpit  to  come  between  him  and  his  hearers,  and  spoke 
with  all  the  fervor  and  impetuous  utterance  which  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  his  nature,  there  was  something  in  his  commanding  pre- 
sence that  bespoke  his  hold  upon  their  deferential  attention.  The 
only  question  by  those  who  came  to  study  the  working  out  of  the 
undertaking  was  as  to  whether  he  would  touch  their  feelings  by 
heartfelt  expressions  as  fully  as  he  would  gain  their  admiration 
by  his  eloquence.  But  as  he  proceeded,  all  doubt  on  this  ground 
was  dispelled,  and  the  upturned  and  S3rmpathetic  faces  before  him 
indicated  that  his  searching  appeal  to  the  kindly  and  hopeful  ele- 
ments in  their  nature,  together  with  his  picturing  of  Grod's 
fatherly  pity  for  the  lowliest  and  most  downcast  of  His  chil- 
dren, had  wrought  an  effect  that  was  worthy  the  effort  and  the 
theme. 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was  a  verse  from  the  Psalms: 
^^Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  so  the  Lord  piti- 
eth  them  that  fear  him/'  The  sermon  meant  so  much  to 
Phillips  Brooks   that  a  few  extracts  from  it  are  given, 
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although  they  most  fall  short  of  revealing  the  power  infused 
with  tenderness  and  lore  which  went  into  his  appeal :  ^ — 

When  fatherhood  is  spoken  of,  it  means  this  love  which  takes 
the  child  simply  hecaose  it  is  the  child ;  not  hecause  of  what  the 
child  has  done,  or  what  the  child  is  in  its  character,  hot  simply 
hecaose  it  has  heen  cradled  in  these  arms  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  parent  have  gathered  aronnd  that 
little  life. 

Underneath  all  the  approhation  or  disapprohation  of  Grod,  under- 
neath His  approyal  or  disapproval  of  what  we  do,  there  is  the 
great,  patient,  indestructible  love  of  God  for  us  because  we  are 
His  children,  the  wickedest  of  us  as  well  as  the  best  of  us,  those 
who  are  living  the  most  upright  life  as  well  as  those  who  are 
living  the  most  profligate  life,  —  they  are  all  God's  children. 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  understand  or  to  get  any  conception 
of  that  great  enfolding  life  which  lies  all  around  us,  to  rest  on 
it  and  to  trust  in  it  and  test  its  consolations,  its  encouragements, 
and  its  supports,  the  first  picture  of  it  must  be  in  your  own  house. 
I  almost  hesitate  when  I  talk  to  a  multitude  of  people  such  as 
this,  and  ask  them  to  consider  their  relations  with  regard  to  God 
from  the  way  in  which  their  own  families  are  living.  I  hesitate 
and  draw  back  and  say,  ^'Do  these  people  want  me  to  talk  to 
them  in  this  way,  to  ask  them  to  understand  that  Grod  is  to  them 
just  exactly  what  they  are  to  their  own  children?^  I  should 
have  to  look  round  and  think  that  I  saw  better  men  and  women 
than  I  know  that  I  do  see  here  to-night.  Where  is  the  father 
who  is  willing  to  let  his  child  draw  his  idea  of  Grod  from  the  way 
in  which  his  fatherly  life  is  related  to  his  child's  life  ? 

I  am  struck,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  been,  by  the  way  in  which 
people  think  the  basest  moments  of  their  lives  the  real  and  true 
moments,  and  are  not  willing  to  think  of  the  grandest  moments 
in  their  lives  as  the  true  ones.  The  noblest  thing  you  ever  did, 
the  noblest  emotion  you  ever  felt,  the  deepest  and  tenderest  and 
most  self-sacrificing  love  ever  in  your  soul,  that  is  your  true  self 
still,  through  all  the  baser  life  into  which  you  have  faUen. 

Men  are  continually  preached  to  that  they  are  a  great  deal 
wickeder  than  they  think  they  are,  that  they  must  not  value 
themselves  so  much,  that  they  must  not  put  so  high  a  worth  on 
their  humanity.  We  want,  along  with  that,  another  kind  of 
preaching.  Men  are  nobler  than  they  think  themselves  to  be. 
There  is  in  every  man  something  greater  than  he  has  begun  to 

^  Cf .  The  Spiritual  Man,  and  other  Sermone,  London,  1896,  for  a  report  of  ihn 
■enuoii. 
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dream  of.  When  he  gives  hiinself  to  Jesus  Christ  in  consecra- 
tion, then  that  begins  to  come  forth*  Break  through  the  cross 
of  jom  despair  and  ask  Christ  to  let  you  see  yonrself  as  He  sees 
joUf  all  stained  with  sin  bat  with  the  Divine  image  in  yoa  all 
the  time. 

The  comments  of  those  present  indicate  that  they  had  been 
surprised  at  the  fine  congregation  of  non-churchgoers  that  had 
assembled  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks.  One  young  man,  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  church,  said:  *^ These  people,  and  I  live 
among  them,  have  not  been  approached  in  the  right  way,  and 
been  made  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  religion  and  its  place 
in  their  lives  and  homes.  A  preacher  like  Mr.  brooks  will 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  their  lives.''  An  elderly  man,  who 
confessed  that  he  did  but  *^  little  in  wearing  out  the  carpets 
in  church  aisles,"  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
Mr.  Brooks  would  take  hold  of  workingmen  and  their  fami- 
lies.    This  was  his  verdict:  — 

He  is  in  no  sense  a  revivalist.  He  will  not  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  people,  bat  gives  them  a  great  many  sound  things  to 
think  about.  He  gives  practical  religion.  That  is  what  every- 
day men  and  women  want.  That  was  a  very  beaatiful  thought 
of  his  that  men  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  worse  than  they 
are,  and  that  they  should  see  that  the  true  gauge  of  their  char- 
acter is  the  best  that  is  in  them.  This  is  what  shows  a  man  his 
own  possibilities;  and  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Brooks  spoke  of  the 
pity  of  Grod  for  those  who  had  fallen  short  of  the  glorious  possi- 
bilities of  their  natures  was  a  helpful  lesson;  it  kindled  ambition, 
inspired  hope,  and  wanned  the  heart  with  the  love  of  Grod  for 
HiB  children.  This  is  what  people  ought  to  hear,  and  this  is  what 
he  is  telling  them. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  inwardly  moved  when  a  man  approached 
him  after  the  service,  thanked  him  for  coming,  and  asked  if 
he  could  recommend  anything  for  his  wife's  rheumatism.  It 
was  the  human  side  of  religion,  as  the  people  in  the  days 
when  Christ  was  on  the  earth,  after  hearing  the  gospel, 
brought  their  sick  to  Him  to  be  healed.  He  promised  the 
man  to  attend  to  his  request. 

On  the  80th  of  January  and  on  the  6th  of  February  Phil- 
lips Brooks  met  the  same  great  audience,  vnth  no  diminution 
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in  attendance  or  interest.  He  preached  great  sermons  also; 
one  from  the  text,  ^^He  diall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way; 
therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head''  (Ps.  ox.  7),  where  he 
dwelt  on  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  power  of  the  for- 
giveness  of  sins;  and  another  sermon  £rom  the  text,  *^Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean "  (Matt.  yiii.  2\  when 
the  familiar  words  of  Evangelical  hymns  were  sung  with 
which  both  sermons  were  in  deep  accord,  ^^Come,  ye  sinners, 
poor  and  needy,"  and  ^^  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 
There  were  other  efforts  at  this  time  to  reach  the  people,  as 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  To  these  services  Phillips  Brooks 
went  with  the  same  message  that  he  had  given  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  always  met  the  same  large  concourse  of  the  un- 
churched classes,  anxious  and  eager  to  hear  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  strong  religious  wave  were  passing  over  Boston. 

During  the  weeks  that  cover  the  sermons  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
Trinity  Church  and  its  rector  were  absorbed  in  efforts  for 
the  extension  of  the  parish  life.  There  had  been  a  mission 
chapel  of  Trinity  trom  an  early  period  in  Mr.  Brooks's  min- 
istry in  Boston,  situated  on  Charles  Street,  caUed  the  Chapel 
of  the  Evangelists.  Municipal  improvements  in  1886  had 
required  the  removal  of  the  building  elsewhere,  and  for  a 
year  the  Mission  had  occupied  rented  rooms  on  Chambers 
Street.  The  Bev.  Reuben  Eidner,  the  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  was  demonstrating  by  his  successful  work 
the  need  of  a  permanent  home,  adapted  to  the  g^wing  neoes- 
.  sities  and  opportunities  before  him. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  9,  1887,  in  Trinity  Church, 
Mr.  Brooks  made  an  appeal  for  $50,000,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
this  project.  For  five  successive  Sundays  he  spoke  of  this  subject 
from  the  pulpit,  mentioning  each  time  the  amount  to  which  the 
subscription  had  risen.  The  people  entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  project,  the  interest  of  the  whole  parish  was  engaged,  and 
contributions  came  in  in  sums  varying  from  one  dollar  to  five 
thousand.  Friendly  notes  accompanied  the  gifts,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Brooks  answered  with  his  own  pen,  remarking  that  it  was 
"rather  difficult  to  find  a  new  form  of  words  for  each  note." 

February  the  9th  that  year  fell  on  a  Wednesday,  and  a  spe- 
cial service  to  commemorate  the  confleGration  of  Trini^  Church 
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had  been  appointed  for  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  church  was 
crowded.  The  rector  reached  the  robing-room  some  time  before 
the  service,  to  learn  if  the  fall  amount  desired  had  been  received. 
Several  hundred  dollars  were  still  needed,  and  some  prominent 
members  of  the  parish  came  in  and  expressed  their  readiness  to 
make  up  the  full  amount.  But  messages  and  telegrams  kept 
arriving,  and  before  the  service  began  it  was  found  that  the 
$50,000,  with  a  balance  over,  had  been  subscribed. 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  in  the  life  of  a  parish  which 
bring  before  it  the  work  it  is  doing,  when  minister  and  peo- 
ple feel  more  keenly  the  bond  that  unites  them.  It  was  a 
moment  of  enthnsiasm  when  Mr.  Brooks  announced  to  his 
congregation  that  the  amount  called  for  had  been  subscribed. 
Just  as,  ten  years  before,  they  had  built  and  paid  for  the 
most  costly  church  yet  erected  in  New  England,  so  now, 
with  promptness,  they  had  responded  to  his  wish  that  the 
most  elaborate  mission  church  yet  jdanned  in  this  part  of  the 
country  should  be  their  offering  of  commemoration.  He 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  parish  during  the  ten  years  in  the 
new  edifice.  His  pride  and  joy  in  Trinity  Church  were  evi- 
dent as  he  reviewed  its  long  history  imder  former  rectors, 
until  the  new  edifice  was  built;  or  as  he  described  the  bright 
day  of  consecration,  how  the  long  procession  of  clergy  came 
up  the  aisles,  the  eloquent  sermon  of  Dr.  Vinton,  and  how 
on  the  Sunday  following,  when  they  had  the  church  to  them- 
selves for  the  first  time,  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  been 
worshipping  there  for  years :  — 

I  do  not  come  to  you  to-night  with  statistics.  I  have  not 
even  counted  how  many  have  been  baptized  in  these  ten  years, 
how  many  times  the  marriage  service  has  been  performed,  how 
many  times  the  beautiful  burial  service  has  been  read  over  the 
dead,  how  many  of  you  have  been  confirmed.  I  have  not  looked 
to  see ;  I  do  not  care.  I  care  more  for  what  these  services  have 
been  to  you  and  to  numy  souls.  I  do  know  that  some  have  come 
in  to  them  and  have  gone  out  with  no  change  in  their  faces ;  but 
there  has  been  a  change ;  there  is  something  which  they  have  got 
which  they  did  not  have  before  they  came.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  have  been  helped,  that  many  of  you  are  the  better  for 
these  years  of  services  in  this  church.  There  is  one  thing  which 
I  will  tell  you  of,  which  has  been  done  in  these  years.  The  trea- 
voL.  n 
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sorer  of  the  church  haa  given  me  the  amount  which  haa  been  eon- 
tribated  daring  the  past  ten  years  for  charitable  and  missionary 
purposes,  including  the  contribution  for  the  new  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  It  is  $365,000.  It  is  a  large  amount,  and  a  small 
amount,  — small  when  we  think  of  the  means  which  Grod  has 
given  us,  and  the  work  to  be  done.  But  it  has  accomplished 
good  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
hear  of  the  good  that  has  been  wrought. 

It  has  been  our  grief  that  the  great  architect  who  built  our 
church  died  before  it  was  completed.  The  time  will  come  when 
money  will  be  given  to  finish  the  towers  of  the  f a^e  according 
to  his  plan.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it ;  other  work  must  be  done 
first,  but  this,  too,  will  come  in  time.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
boast  of  what  our  church  has  done,  but  for  some  things  we  can 
be  thankful  that  they  have  been  done  right.  We  welcome  all 
those  who  come  to  worship  with  us.  I  know  how  heartily,  and 
often  at  no  little  inconvenience  to  yourselves,  this  welcome  has 
been  given.  There  has  not  yet  been  turned  away  a  person  from 
our  doors  when  there  was  a  seat  for  him  to  occupy. 

And  as  your  minister,  may  I  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
Sjrmpathy  during  these  years  ?  You  have  made  my  task  anything 
but  a  burden.  As  our  church  has  grown  and  duties  have  in- 
creased, it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  up  the  personal  inter- 
course which  we  had  t<^ther  in  the  first  years.  I  appreciate 
the  patience  which  you  have  shown  to  me.  When  a  person  gives 
up  his  whole  life  to  such  work,  trying  not  to  refuse  to  any  the 
aid  which  he  may  be  able  to  give,  I  think  he  may  still  ac^  for 
continued  patience.  I  ask  that  you  will  bear  with  me  in  the 
future.  We  are  thankful  for  the  past  years,  but  we  want  to 
make  the  coming  years  fuller  and  better,  to  consecrate  ourselves 
more  fully  to  Grod,  and  do  more  earnest  work  for  Him. 

Everything  that  Phillips  Brooks  now  did  or  wrote  was 
permeated  with  an  increasing  depth  of  tender  feeling.  He 
was  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  no  one  can 
think  profoundly  who  does  not  feel  deeply.  This  was  shown 
alike  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  letters.  He  was  still  despond- 
ent about  the  church,  for  he  had  been  inwardly  hurt  by  the 
movement  to  change  its  name.  This  despondency,  it  will  be 
seen,  appears  in  his  letters.  When  he  went  to  Andover,  on 
January  4,  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  the 
new  Episcopal  Church,  he  made  it  an  opportunity  for  assert- 
ing more  positively  the  faith  that  was  in  him.     Throughout 
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tira  sermon  glowed  the  intensity  of  his  emotions.     Hd  spoke 
of  the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Puritan  town:  — 

Long  before  our  Church  came  here  this  was  a  distinctly  reli- 
gions town.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  other  forms,  the  experience 
of  Christ  in  other  forms,  in  deep  reality  was  here.  ...  It  is 
not  in  arrogant  presentation  of  herself  as  the  only  Church  of 
Christ  to  which  this  old  religiousness  must  conform  before  it  can 
be  really  chnrchly.  God  forbid  I  It  is  as  one  distinct  and  valu- 
able form  of  Christian  thought  and  life  —  as  one  contribution  to 
the  Church  of  the  future  which  is  to  be  larger,  deeper,  wiser, 
holier,  than  any  Church  existing  in  the  land  to-day. 

The  subject  of  the  sermon,  and  the  occasion,  led  to  char- 
acteristic utterances  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Church,  its 
worship  and  ordinances :  — 

The  Church  is  no  exception  and  afterthought  in  the  world, 
but  is  the  survival  and  preservation  of  the  world's  first  idea,  — 
the  anticipation  and  prophecy  of  the  world's  final  perfectness. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  ideal  humanity.  Say  not  that  it 
leaves  out  the  superhuman.  I  know  no  ideal  humanity  that  is 
not  filled  and  pervaded  with  the  superhuman.  Grod  in  man  is 
not  unnatural,  but  the  absolutely  natural.  That  is  what  the 
Incarnation  makes  us  know. 

The  Church  is  the  most  truly  human  institution  in  the  world, 
—  the  Church  building  is  the  most  human  institution  in  the 
town.  Here  in  Andover,  your  shops,  your  houses,  your  stables, 
your  taverns,  your  library,  your  girls'  school,  your  boys'  school, 
your  seminary,  —  they  all  mean  something  human.  But  the 
Church  has  the  best  reason  for  being  of  them  all.  It  means  the 
most  human  thing  of  all,  the  truest  human  fact  of  all  facts,  that 
man  intrinsically  and  eternally  belongs  to  Grod. 

This  strong  conception  of  its  life  must  pervade  its  architecture. 
No  heavy  and  oppressive  darkness,  overwhelming  the  soul  with 
fear,  and  making  it  want  to  lose  itself  in  the  unearthly  gloom ; 
but  broad  simplicity  and  ample  light,  and  all  the  freshness  and 
sweetness  of  the  beautiful  world,  taken  up,  glorified,  and  trans- 
lated. 

And  so  of  the  Church's  services.  They  must  be  human.  They 
must  be  uttered  in  the  vernacular,  not  merely  of  the  local  speech, 
but  of  the  human  soul.  They  must  be  full  of  hope,  not  of  dread. 
They  must  make  man  respect  and  not  despise  his  essential  self. 
They  must  show  him  his  sin  by  making  him  see  the  glory  of  his 
intention  and  his  destiny.     They  must  humiliate  his  intellect  by 
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displaying  the  infiniteness  of  truth,  and  not  by  dechiring  the 
sinfulness  of  error. 

Whatever  mystic  richness  must  belong  to  the  Church's  two 
perpetual  sacraments,  warm  forever  with  the  touch  of  the  very 
hands  of  the  dear  Lord,  deepened  and  filled  with  the  countless 
holy  e^cperiences  of  countless  souls,  they  must  be  ever  pervaded, 
not  in  contradiction  or  in  diminution,  but  in  increase  of  their 
sacredness,  by  the  simplicity  and  humanity  which  is  in  their  veiy 
essence.  The  elemental  substances,  —  water  and  bread  and 
wine,  —  these  keep  the  two  sacraments  forever  broad  and  true. 
It  is  through  earth's  most  common  substances  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  num,  symbolically  gives  Himself  to  man.  The  stream, 
the  field,  the  vineyard,  have  their  essential  sacredness  declared 
in  those  deep,  venerable  words,  '^ Baptize  all  nations."  ^This  is 
My  Body."      "This  is  My  Blood." 

The  Church  whose  fundamental  truth  is  the  essential  sacred- 
ness of  man  must  hold  its  doctrines  humanly.  ...  It  will  be- 
lieve that  no  doctrine  has  been  truly  revealed  until  the  human 
consciousness  has  recognized  its  truth.  It  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  false  awe  of  the  Credo  quia  impaasibile.  The  truths 
of  heaven  and  the  truths  of  earth  are  in  perfect  sympathy ;  every 
revelation  of  the  Bible  is  clearer  the  more  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
speaking  conscience,  or  in  the  utterance  of  history,  or  in  the 
Tocal  rocks. 

The  real  authority  of  man  to  speak  to  brother  man  must  rest 
in  personal  qualities  and  conditions.  It  is  truth  which  cannot  be 
carried  save  by  the  believing  soul.  It  is  fire  which  can  only  be 
carried  by  the  lighted  torch.  It  is  God  who  can  only  shine 
through  a  soul  luminous  and  transparent  with  His  own  divinity. 
Behind  all  other  authorities  lies  forever  the  first  authority  of 
intelligence  and  sympathy  and  consecration.  Without  that  all 
other  authorities  are  worthless.  With  that,  no  man  may  dispar^ 
age  any  ministry,  however  simple  and  unelaborate  that  ministry 
may  be  in  other  things. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar,  who  was  going  abroad, 
he  writes :  — 

233  Glabsndon  Stbbbt,  Boston,  January  S,  1887. 

It  is  sad  enough  to  think  that  before  another  Saturday  a  big 
piece  of  the  ocean  will  be  between  us,  and  that  for  months  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  setting  eyes  on  yon.  My  heart  will  be  on 
board  the  Eider  with  you  next  Wednesday.  You  will  not  see  it, 
but  it  will  be  there.  It  will  climb  the  Pyramids  with  yon  (if 
you  really  do  go  up  to  the  top).     It  will  sit  with  you  on  the 
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Mount  of  OliveB)  and  wander  with  j<m  tiiroiigh  the  bazaars  of 
Damascus.  Be  kind  to  the  old  thing  (I  mean  my  heart),  and 
give  it  now  and  then  a  greeting,  and  tell  it  sometimes  what  a 
good  time  you  are  having. 

Sometimes  upon  the  ocean  think  of  the  happj  days  in  which 
we  stared  togetiier  at  the  waste  of  waters.  Let  the  Servia  ccnne 
up  to  you  out  of  the  dim  past,  with  all  its  ghosts  on  board,  and 
say  something  cheerful  to  them  to  show  them  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  in  your  present  joy. 

How  we  shall  miss  you!  When  Quinquagesima  arrires,  re- 
member  Cooper  and  me,  sitting  on  your  doorstep. 

Good-by,  dear  fellow,  and  may  the  Grod  who  has  been  so  good 
to  us  keep  us  both  until  we  meet  again.     Grood-by,  good-by. 

Ever  and  ever  yours,  P.  B. 

To  the  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks,  who  was  making  the  tour  of 
Palestine,  he  writes:  — 

Nbw  York,  Sunday  (Seiageaima),  Febmary,  1887. 
When  you  get  this  we  riiall  be  in  the  thick  of  Lent.  Where 
will  you  be  ?  Perhaps  almost  ready  to  keep  Easter  in  Jerusalem 
when  this  arriyes.  It  is  good  indeed  to  know  how  much  you  must 
be  enjoying.  Forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you  from  the 
Pyramids  this  blessed  Sunday.  I  wish  I  were  one  of  them,  and 
then  you  could  come  up  my  pyramid  and  we  could  sit  and  talk  it 
all  out,  and  you  could  tell  me  all  that  you  have  done.  I  can 
imagine  something  of  what  has  happened  since  then,  but  at  Cairo 
I  lose  you,  for  I  have  never  been  up  the  Nile,  and  it  is  a  mysteri* 
ous  jumble  of  tombs  and  sf^iinxes  and  pyramids  to  me.  If  you 
see  the  veritable  Bamesee,  with  the  magnificent  head,  tell  him  I 
salute  him,  and  am  quite  sure  that  those  Hebrews  must  have  been 
terribly  exasperating  and  disagreeable  people.  How  strange  it 
does  seem  that  out  of  them  should  have  come  the  world's  religion  I 

A  new  pulpit  was  at  this  time  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  in- 
order  tiiat  Mr.  Brooks  might  be  better  heard  in  some  parts  of 
the  building.  He  had  hitherto  preached  from  a  lectum,  the 
same  that  he  had  used  in  Huntington  Hall,  originally  asso- 
ciated  with  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  in  Philadelphia,  whence 
it  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  gift,  at  his  own  suggestion. 
What  importance  he  attached  to  the  associations  connected 
with  it  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  tiiat  the  upper  part 
of  this  leotum  was  fitted  to  tiie  new  pulpit,  for  a  sermon 
board.     So  he  preserved  the  connection  of  his  years. 
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To  the  Rev.  Cliarles  D.  Cooper  he  writes  with  reference 
to  the  ^^Mind  Cure/'  in  regard  to  which  his  opinion  had 
been  misrepresented:  — 

283  Clabbhdom  Stbxit,  Bostom,  Manh  25, 1887. 
Mt  deab  Coopeb,  —  I  never  heard  of  these  people  who  are 
disturbing  Albany,  and  I  hare  no  sympathy  with  their  kind. 
There  is  a  troth  in  the  midst  of  the  fantastic  performances  and 
the  confused  philosophy  of  the  ^Mind  Core/'  bat  it  and  the 
notions  which  are  related  to  it  are  capable  of  vast  mischief  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  self-seeking  men  and  women.  Sach 
seem  to  be  the  folks  of  whom  yon  speak.  May  those  for  whom 
you  care  be  saved  from  them.  I  assure  you  Uiey  have  no  right 
to  quote  me  as  their  endorser. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  diocesan  convention  in  May 
which  is  characteristic.  In  1886  it  had  been  voted  to  change 
the  rule  of  order  requiring  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  When  Mr.  Brooks  heard  of  it  he  was  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  taking  away  the  one  diance  which  a  man  had 
of  preaching  to  his  brethren;  it  seemed  like  abolishing  the 
first  function  of  the  ministry.  At  the  convention  in  1887 
he  moved  that  the  words  be  restored  calling  for  a  sermon 
by  the  appointed  preacher.  He  made  a  short  and  vigorous 
speech  in  behalf  of  his  motion,  and  carried  the  convention 
with  him.  A  member  of  the  convention  writes:  *^The  ease 
with  which  he  svrung  the  convention  back  to  the  sermon  was 
striking.  I  think  no  debate  followed  his  speech.  We  all  let 
him  have  his  way.^' 

On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Brooks  sailed  in  the  Adriatic  for 
England,  accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William  G. 
Brooks,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Brooks.  Only  in 
this  respect  did  his  visit  differ  from  previous  ones,  that  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ladies,  and  share  in  their  pleasure  at  seeing  what  was  now  so 
familiar  to  him.  That  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  enthu- 
siasm among  his  English  friends  and  admirers  was  evident 
from  the  rush  to  be  early  in  the  field  of  the  candidates  claim- 
ing his  services  as  a  preacher.  One  event  in  England,  the 
Queen's  Jubilee,  now  eclipsed  every  other  in  national  interest 
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and  importance,  till  it  seemed  almost  natural  to  his  English 
friends  that  Phillips  Brooks  should  be  there  as  ^*a  loyal  sub- 
ject."   Thus  a  friend  writes  to  him :  — 

The  Qaeen  will  come  in  great  state  to  the  Abbey.  It  will  be 
a  ceremony  such  as  has  only  occurred  three  times  in  nine  hundred 
years  (Henry  m.,  Edward  HI.,  George  III.),  and  will  be  a 
reminiscence  of  the  coronation.  Tickets  of  admission  will  be 
very  hard  to  get.  They  are  given  to  rery  few  except  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  courtiers,  and  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  But  you  shall  have  a  seat;  I  pledge  myself  to  get  you 
one. 

The  promise  was  kept,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  Mr. 
Brooks  was  present  in  an  eligible  place  in  the  Abbey  to  wit- 
ness the  imposing  and  gorgeous  scene. 

An  English  lady  writes  to  him  this  anecdote  of  childhood 
which  she  thought  would  amuse  him :  — 

A  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  where  I  was  staying  a  short  time 
ago,  observed  to  me  one  day,  — 

''Nearly  all  America  belongs  to  England,  doesn't  it,  Mrs. 
W ?'' 

''I  am  afraid  not,  dear.'' 

''I  mean,  nearly  all  the  States  do.  Well,  if  they  don't,  then 
they  ought  to." 

Mr.  Brooks  preached  but  a  few  times,  for  his  stay  in 
England  was  short, — at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  as 
usual,  for  Archdeacon  Farrar;  at  St.  Mark's,  Eennington, 
for  Mr.  Montgomery;  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  met 
Dean  Church.  He  also  preached  at  Crosihwaite  Church,  in 
Keswick,  —  "the  greatest  sermon  Crosthwaite  ever  listened 
to,"  writes  the  vicar.  He  went  down  to  the  East  End  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  workingmen.  Among  the  attractive  invi- 
tations he  was  obliged  to  decline  was  one  from  the  chaplain 
of  the  Boyal  Dockyard  Church,  with  its  large  number  of 
English  soldiers  and  their  officers.  He  met,  through  the 
kindness  of  ALrchdeacon  Farrar,  the  best  men  of  England, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy.  The  Nonconformists  gave 
him  a  warm  welcome,  as  if  he  were  of  their  number.  But  the 
i^ctor  of  a  large  London  church  also  writes  to  him:  "The 
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secret  by  which  y<m  make  ns  High  Churchmen  enthusiasiio 
about  you  remains  unexphuned  to  me." 

After  a  few  weeks  in  London,  he  went  with  his  companions 
for  a  journey  in  rural  England,  visiting  cathedrak  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  left  England,  as 
he  writes,  ^^for  the  old  commonplace  Continental  journey,  — 
Brussels,  Cologne,  the  Bhine,  Heidelberg,  the  Tyrol,  Yenioe^ 
Milan,  Switzerland,  Paris,  —  all  old  and  delightful,  but  no 
longer  with  the  charm  of  novelty/'  He  continued  to  show 
himself  a  restless  traveller,  impatient  to  be  moving,  unwilling 
to  be  idle  when  there  was  anything  to  be  done ;  but  chiefly 
anxious  for  the  friends  who  were  with  him,  giving  them  no  rest 
in  his  desire  to  show  them  what  ought  to  be  seen.  Among 
his  few  letters,  this  one  to  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine  tells 
that  the  new  St.  Andrew's  was  uppermost  in  his  mind:  — 

SCHLOBS    HOTSL,  HsiDBLBKBO,  Julj  24,  1887. 

Mt  dbab  Bob,  —  Here  we  are  for  another  Sunday,  where  the 
great  party  spent  the  larger  part  of  a  Sunday  now  two  years  ago. 
Do  yon  remember  it  ?  It  all  comes  back  most  vividly  here,  as 
indeed  it  has  all  along  the  route.  I  expect  to  hear  scraps  of 
George's  Journal  lingering  among  the  edioes  of  the  corridors, 
and  to  meet  Ethel  coming  out  of  a  medieval  doorway,  and  to 
find  Lily  wherever  there  is  a  stray  dog.  I  wish  indeed  that  I 
could  call  you  all  up  in  actual  presence  as  well  as  in  imagination. 
What  a  Sunday  we  would  have  I  For  the  day  is  perfection,  and 
the  great  outlook  was  never  lovelier. 

Your  letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  get  this  week, 
made  me  see  you  all  at  home,  dining  on  the  terrace,  and  keeping 
the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was  a  pretty  picture.  I  wish  I  had 
been  there.  And  then  came  your  very  interesting  account  of 
the  discussions  about  the  new  chapel,  and  your  delightful  archi- 
tectural drawings,  which  gave  me  such  a  clear  idea  of  how  it 
ought  to  be  done  and  how  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  woold 
have  made  a  very  interesting  summer  if  I  could  have  been  at 
home  and  talked  all  these  thii^  over  with  you  all.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  like  the  largeness  of  your  ideas.  Many  a  time, 
in  these  last  twenty  years,  yon  have  saved  us  from  doing  thii^ 
on  a  small  scale,  and  kept  us  large.  We  never  shall  forget  —  I 
hope  history  will  not  let  it  be  forgotten  —  that  we  owe  it  to  you 
that  Trinity  Church  a  big  and  dignified,  and  not  a  little  thing  in 
a  side  street,  which  one  must  hunt  to  find,  and  think  small  things 
of  when  he  has  found  it* 
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And  now,  St.  Andrew's.  Let  that  be  conceived  as  generously 
as  possible.  Let  there  be  nothing  mean  about  it.  If  we  need 
more  money  let  us  get  it.  Let  us  make  it  a  home  of  which 
neither  rich  nor  poor  need  be  ashamed.  Let  us  anticipate  vastly 
more  of  work  and  life  than  we  at  present  have  to  put  in  it.  In 
all  this  I  am  with  you  heartily.  The  main  hall  of  the  parish 
building,  I  believe,  wiU  be  above  all  our  expectations  in  its  use- 
fulness, —  a  sort  of  Palace  of  Delight,  like  the  one  we  read 
about  in  London  four  years  ago,  and  which  I  saw  in  its  partial 
realization  the  other  day.  It  may  be  made  the  centre  of  all 
sorts  of  good  influences  for  that  whole  region.  Oh,  that  I  could 
see,  on  the  18th  of  September,  as  I  turn  into  Chambers  Street, 
the  chaste  and  elegant  facade  of  a  finished  building  all  ready 
for  its  work,  with  Eidner  waving  a  St.  Andrew's  flag  upon  the 
doorstep,  and  the  crowd  waiting  for  the  blessing  at  the  open  win* 
dows !  I  shall  not  quite  see  that,  but  something,  I  am  sure,  will 
have  been  done,  and  there  is  time  left  yet  before  we  die  and  other 
people  are  to  follow  us  and  take  up  what  we  leave  undone. 

I  only  wish  I  felt  more  sure  about  this  Church  of  ours,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  I  mean.  I  wish  it  looked  more  as  if  it  meant 
to  be  sensible  and  simple  and  rational  and  ready  for  the  best  sort 
of  work.  It  looks  to  me  now  very  much  as  if  it  meant  to  go  on 
to  stiffer  and  stronger  ecdesiasticism,  and  might,  in  time,  become 
a  place  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  work. 
Perhaps  not;  and  meanwhile,  I  see  nothing  to  do  except  to  press 
on  and  keep  her  as  good  and  strong  and  sensible  as  we  can,  but 
there  would  be  a  stronger  confidence  about  it  all  if  she  would 
only  behave  better,  l^ere  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  much  in 
England  which  looked  the  same  way. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  there  will  be  some  good  result 
somewhere  of  all  good  work.  That  is  the  comfort  which  one 
falls  back  on  more  and  more,  and  I  begrudge  all  the  time  now 
that  I  take  out  of  the  few  years  which  remain  for  work  at  home. 
Even  when  it  brings  one  to  Heidelberg,  which  is  as  beautiful  as 
a  dream  this  hot  Sanday  afternoon.  The  music  of  a  profane 
band  comes  floating  through  the  trees,  and  there  are  those  deli- 
cious old  red  walls,  with  the  breaks  in  them  just  at  the  right 
places,  and  down  below  the  brown-roofed  town,  and  the  silver 
Neckar  wandering  through  it.  Tou  know  it  all,  and  it  is  so  full 
of  the  associations  of  '85  that  I  feel  as  if  you  all  were  here. 
Would  that  you  were! 

I  hope  you  all  are  well  and  happy.  To  know  that  any  of  your 
flock  were  unhappy  would  make  me  so,  too.  I  shall  track  your 
footprints  in  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the  rocks  of 
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Wengem  Alp,  and  it  will  be  pleuant  when  I  take  yon  by  the 
hand  again  on  joor  own  porch.  I  send  my  love  to  Mra.  Paine 
and  Edith  and  John  and  E^ily  and  Bobert  and  Ethel  and  Geofge 
and  Lilyi  and  am,  ever  and  ever, 

Affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

When  the  party  of  travellers  reached  Geneva,  Phillips 
Brooks  was  called  to  know  personally  what  physicid  suffer- 
ing  meant  in  one  of  its  most  intense  forms,  in  consequence 
of  a  felon  which  had  formed  on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand. 
It  indicated  some  weakness  in  his  constitution,  —  a  physical 
correspondent,  perhaps,  to  the  inward  depression  which  hung 
about  him.  From  the  conscious  knowledge  of  pain  he  had 
hitherto  been  exempt  through  all  his  years  beyond  an  occa- 
sional headache  in  his  youth.  To  his  friends  who  accompa- 
nied him  he  now  seemed  to  bear  it  with  heroic  patience.  Pain 
is  a  great  leveller,  yet  despite  well-nigh  unendurable  agony 
he  preserved  his  integrity.  For  weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights  he  continued  to  suffer  and  endure.  He  was  besought 
to  call  in  a  physician,  but  he  persistently  refused,  waiting  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  throbbing  pain  would  subside,  reluctaut, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  he  could  not  overcome  by  sia^ength  of 
wiU  an  aberration  of  nature  which  by  the  divine  order  should 
be  subject  to  man.  At  last  he  had  almost  waited  too  long. 
When  the  physician.  Dr.  Binet,  of  Geneva,  was  summoned, 
he  was  alarmed  as  he  looked  at  the  finger,  and  at  once,  exam- 
ining the  arm,  foimd  that  it  contained  symptoms  of  disease  so 
dangerous  that  he  despaired  of  saving  it.  Just  before  the 
finger  was  cut  open.  Dr.  Binet  advised  him  to  take  chloroform ; 
he  declined  it ;  to  his  request  that  he  might  light  a  cigar  the 
physician  consented,  and  he  held  the  cigar  in  his  mouth  dur- 
ing the  operation:  ^^ There  was  a  moment,"  said  Dr.  Binet, 
*^when  he  did  n't  draw."  These  incidents  were  conununi- 
cated  to  the  Bev.  Leighton  Parks  by  Dr.  Binet  himself. 
When  Phillips  Brooks  was  asked  afterwards  about  the  extent 
of  his  suffering,  he  would  say  that  he  knew  of  no  standard 
by  which  the  relative  degrees  of  pain  could  be  measured. 
He  only  knew  that  ^4t  throbbed."  Hitherto  disease  had 
been  something  so  far  away  that  it  seemed  at  times  to  those 
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who  heard  him  refer  to  the  subject  as  if  he  scorned  it  for  a 
personal  infirmily.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  hated 
sickness.  ^' All  the  sickness  that  I  see  does  not  make  sick- 
ness seem  a  bit  easier  or  more  natural,  and  my  wonder  afe 
the  patience  of  sick  people  grows  with  every  day  of  my  life.'' 
The  injury  to  his  hand  prevented  Mr.  Brooks  for  some 
time  from  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  no  letters  record  his  move- 
ments. On  the  18th  of  September,  he  was  again  at  his  post 
in  Trinity  Church,  and  had  resumed  his  connection  with 
Harvard  University.  In  October  he  went  to  the  Church 
Congress  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion by  his  speech  on  the  apostolicid  succession,  stating  his 
position  with  the  emphasis  and  vigor  which  church  congresses 
are  apt  to  engender.  There  were  hisses  in  the  hall  as  he 
spoke.  It  shows  the  ecclesiastical  ire  he  aroused,  that  a 
prominent  layman  who  heard  him  remarked  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  assist  in  throwing  him  into  the  Ohio 
River.  Again  the  speaker's  words  were  caught  up  and  car- 
ried throughout  the  country.  No  record  of  the  speech 
remains,  however,  for  the  records  of  this  congress  perished 
by  some  accident  in  the  flames.  There  is  one  brief  allusion 
to  the  subject  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Brooks  after  his 
return  to  Boston,  October  27,  1887 :  — 

Only  last  night  did  I  get  back  from  this  ecclesiastical  jmiket, 
which  began  with  the  Congress  in  Louisville,  and  ended  with  the 
ministerial  comicil  in  Philadelphia.  The  congress  was  ugly,  but 
the  saints  had  good  rooms  at  the  hotels,  and  there  were  enough 
of  them  to  praise  each  other's  speeches. 

With  one  other  letter  this  phase  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brooks 
comes  to  an  end,  and  he  no  longer  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  pursue  the  subject.  Three  times  he  had  spoken  his  mind 
with  all  the  fiery  energy  of  his  nature,  —  at  the  General 
Convention  in  1886,  at  Trinity  Church,  and  in  the  Church 
Congress.  He  had  made  his  position  known,  so  that  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  where  he  stood.  In  this  letter  to  Dr. 
Dyer,  for  many  years  the  trusted  and  honored  leader  of  the 
Evangelidd  sdiool  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  shows  him- 
self still  despondent,  and  expresses  his  misgivings.    The 
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letter  is  of  fariiher  importance  becanse  he  avows  that  lie  no 
longer  holds  the  dogmatic  theology  known  as  EyangelicaL 

288  Clabbndok  Stbxbt,  Bostok,  Karmnber  19, 1887. 

Dbab  Db.  Dteb,  —  It  does  me  good  to  hear  your  blessed 
voice  again.  Old  scenes  come  trooping  up  with  the  sight  of  yonr 
handwriting,  and  I  am  a  yoongster  again,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
my  elders  and  betters.  Tes,  I  will  be  an  officer  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  if  they  want  me  to,  — most  of  all,  if  ycu 
want  me  to,  — but  it  will  not  save  the  Church,  Notiiing  will 
save  it,  I  fear.  It  is  fast  on  the  way  to  become  a  small,  fantas- 
tic sect,  aping  foreign  ways,  and  getting  more  and  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  great  life  of  the  country.  I  am  sorry  indeed, 
but  I  cannot  think  anything  else.  Look  at  the  West  and  see 
what  our  Church  means  there.  Where  are  the  dioceses  that  yoa 
strove  to  build  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago?  Well,  well,  the 
work  will  be  done  by  somebody,  even  if  our  Church  refuses  to  do 
it.     But  what  a  chance  we  had ! 

I  know  no  better  place  to  work,  and  so  I  work  on  still  in  the 
old  Church,  growing  more  and  more  out  of  conceit  with  organi- 
sations, —  more  and  more  sure  that  the  dogmatic  theology  in 
which  I  was  Inrought  up  was  wrong,  ^  but  more  and  more  anxiona 
for  souls  and  eager  to  love  God  every  year.  The  old  days  when 
we  haunted  Dr.  Vinton's  study  and  hammered  out  Constitutions 
for  the  Divinity  School  in  PhUadelphia,  and  took  breakfast  with 
the  Volanses,  look  very  bright,  but  far  away  and  very  young. 
Those  days  were  earlier,  but  these  are  happier,  —  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  larger  hopes  which  live  on  Christ  and  expect  Him  to 
do  His  work  in  His  own  way  are  more  inspiring  even  than  the 
hopes  we  used  to  have  for  E.  K.  S.  and  £•  E.  8. 

^  The  iKnnti  on  whieh  Mr.  Brooki  reoogniied  hk  diTeigeiioe  from  die  do^ 
matio  iheologfy  in  whieh  he  had  been  brooght  np  were  these :  1.  Its  Tiew  of 
baptism  as  a  eorenant.  2.  Its  liteial  theory  off  insjrfration  and  its  eonoeption  of 
Soriptore  as  a  whole.  8.  Its  separation  between  things  secular  and  saored ; 
its  failure  to  reoognize  tntth  in  other  religions  and  in  non-Christian  men ;  its  in- 
differenee  to  inteUeetnal  oultnre.  4.  Its  tendency  to  limit  the  church  to  the 
elect.  5.  Its  yiew  of  salyation  as  escape  from  endless  punishment.  6.  Its  in- 
sistence upon  the  neoessity  of  acknowledging  a  theory  of  the  Atonement  in 
order  to  salration.  7.  Its  insufficient  conception  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  8.  Its  tendency  to  regard  religion  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
the  emotions  rather  dian  of  character  and  wilL  And  yat  he  regarded  these 
diTergences  as  the  accidents  of  the  Btangelical  theology,  not  its  essence,  i^iich 
lay  in  dcTotion  to  the  Pemon  of  Christ  In  his  deep  harmony  with  this  featnra 
of  Eyangelioal  teaching,  he  seemed  to  remain  at  heart  an  Brangelical  to  the 
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I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  know  you  are  so  strong  and  well.  How 
I  would  like  to  see  you  again.     God  help  you  alwajrs. 

Affectionately  yours,  Phillips  Bbooks. 

To  the  Bt.  Bey.  Henry  C.  Potter  he  writes,  expressing  his 
dislike  in  a  satirical  way  for  the  over-yaluation  of  ecolesiasti- 
cal  domesticities :  — 

288  Olabbndok  Stbest,  Bostok,  Karmnber  20, 1887. 

No,  my  dear  Henry,  I  will  not  go  back  on  what  I  wrote,  or 
what  the  ''Evening  Post  '^  says  that  I  wrote,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

I  conceive  the  trimming  of  the  altar,  the  cleaning  of  the  can- 
dlesticks, the  cutting  out  of  artificial  flowers,  and  the  darning  of 
the  sacramental  linen  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  noblest  occupation 
of  the  female  mind,  the  very  crown  and  gloiy  of  the  parish  work 
of  women.  They  correspond  exactly  to  the  sublime  work  of 
showing  strangers  to  seats  and  playing  checkers  with  loafers  at 
the  reading  room,  which  is  what  we  have  canonized  as  men's 
work  in  the  same  parish.  How  beautiful  they  both  are !  How 
worthy  of  the  male  and  female  topstones  of  Oration ! 

And  will  you  stay  with  me  when  you  come  on  January  22y  to 
preach  for  Parks  and  at  Cambridge  ?  I  shall  be  very  glad  and 
grateful  if  you  will. 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  Phillips  Brooks. 

On  November  26  Mr.  Brooks  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the 
new  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  people.  He  followed  at  this  time  with  deep  interest  the 
task  of  Bamabai,  then  in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  her 
Hindu  sisters.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  as  his 
guest  Professor  James  Bryce,  for  whose  work  he  had  great 
admiration.  On  his  fifty-second  birthday  he  wrote  this  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Bobert  Treat  Paine :  — 

283  Clabbndok  Stbest,  Boston,  December  13, 1887. 
Drab  Mrs.  Paine,  —  I  want  to  write  a  word  before  the 
birthday  closes,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  word  and  the  bright 
fiowers  which  made  the  birthday  possible  to  bear.  Tou  and  yours 
will,  I  know,  stand  by  me  to  the  end,  and  give  me  your  friend- 
ship till  I  get  safely  through. 

Grod  bless  you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me  all  these  years. 
Affectionately  yours, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 
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CHAPTEE  XX 

1888 

BAILWAT  ACCIDENT  IN  FHILABELFHIA.  INCIDENTS  OF 
PABISH  LIFE.  LENTEN  SEBYICEB.  COSBE8FONDENCE. 
SENTIMENT  AND  SENTIMENTALITT.  COMMENTS  ON  "BOB- 
ERT  ELSMEBE."     TBL^NKSGIVING  SEBMON 

In  the  summer  of  the  preyious  year  Phillips  Brooks  had 
experienced  the  intensity  of  physical  pain.  In  the  first 
month  of  this  new  year  he  encountered  the  vision  of  sudden 
death.  This  was  the  report  which  startled  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  January  27,  as  it  was  read  in  the  newspapers:  — 

The  Bev.  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  the  Bev.  William  N. 
McVickar,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Giiirch,  the  Bev.  C.  D. 
CkK>per,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  Miss 
McVickar,  sister  of  Dr.  McYickar,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed 
last  evening. 

Dr.  Brooks  had  come  on  from  Boston  to  vbit  his  many  friends 
in  this  city  [Philadelphia],  and  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Communion,  at  Twenty-seventh  and  Wharton 
streets.  He  was  at  the  residence  of  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  No.  2026 
Spmce  Street,  during  the  afternoon,  and  later  in  the  evening  Bev. 
Dr.  McVickar,  with  his  sister,  called  in  a  carrii^  for  the  reverend 
gentlemen  to  convey  them  to  the  chapel. 

So  bad  was  the  condition  of  the  icy  streets  that  the-  driver  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  horses  on  their  feet.  It  was  just  7.45 
o'clock  when  they  got  to  Greenwich  Street,  and  the  driver  turned 
his  horses'  heads  to  cross  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  city,  the  high  walls  of  the 
Arsenal  building  almost  shutting  the  trains  from  the  view  of 
drivers  of  vehicles.  The  safety  gate  was  not  shut  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  encrusted  with  ice  that  it  could  not  be  worked. 
The  driver,  seeing  that  the  gate  was  open,  and  not  seeing  or 
hearing  an  approaching  train,  drove  upon  the  tracks.  Hardly 
had  those  in  the  carriage  seen  the  dazzling  headlight  of  the  engine 
before  it  was  upon  them,  catching  up  the  heavy  carriage  like  an 
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eggshell,  overtuming  it  in  the  twinkllDg  of  an  eye,  and  crushing 
a  great  hole  in  the  side  where  it  had  stoick. 

The  occupants  were  thrown  headlong  to  one  side  of  the  car* 
riage.  Dr.  Brooks  was  partly  covered  by  the  d^ris.  Along 
the  track  for  fifty  yards  the  engine  poshed  the  cab  and  its  af- 
frighted occnpants  before  it  could  be  stopped.  The  engineer  had 
seen  the  carriage  before  the  locomotiye  struck  it,  and  he  at  once 
reversed  the  lever.  Had  not  this  been  done  it  is  probable  that 
some  if  not  all  of  the  occupants  would  have  been  killed. 

Beady  hands  came  to  the  rescue  and  helped  the  members  of 
the  party  out  of  their  perilous  position.  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper  and 
Miss  McVickar  had  been  thrown  violently  against  the  side  of  the 
cab.  Dr.  McVickar  was  covered  with  broken  glass  and  wood, 
and  across  Dr.  Brooks's  breast  rested  a  heavy  axletree.  All 
considered  their  escape  from  instant  death  as  marvellous.  The 
driver  fared  worst.  He  was  hurled  from  his  box  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  last  night  in  a  semi-conscious  condition. 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  chapel  caused  some 
alarm,  and  a  carriage  was  sent  in  search  of  them.  The  searchers 
found  the  clergymen  by  the  railroad  tracks,  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  chapel,  where  the  services  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

A  lady  in  Philadelphia,  upon  whom  Mr.  Brooks  was  call- 
ing the  day  after  the  accident,  took  down  the  words  in  which 
he  referred  to  it.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  paced  the  floor, 
and,  with  his  face  aglow  with  deep  emotion,  said:  ^'I  was  not 
the  least  afraid  to  go ;  I  know  there  are  beautiful  things  God 
has  to  show  us  in  the  other  world;  but,  I  want  to  live  to 
see  what  He  has  to  show  us  that  is  beautiful  and  wonderful 
in  the  coming  century  in  this  world." 

The  following  letters  of  Mr.  Brooks  relate  to  the  accident, 
written  to  his  friends  McVickar,  Cooper,  and  Strong:  — 

288  Clabskdok  Stbbbt,  Bostov,  Jamiary  81, 1888. 
Oh,  my  dear  William,  you  do  not  know  the  good  which  your 
letter  has  done  me.  If  you  did,  you  would  be  glad  all  your  life 
for  the  blessed  hour  in  which  you  wrote  it.  I  have  had  all  my 
share  of  happiness,  and  more.  I  have  had  friends  such  as  are 
given  to  few  men,  and  they  have  been  constant  and  faithful  to 
me  in  a  way  that  fills  me  with  gratitude  and  wonder  when  I  think 
of  it;  but  life  is  pretty  lonely,  after  all,  and  so,  when  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  oldest  of  one's  friends  says  kind,  good  things  like 
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this,  it  sort  of  breaks  me  down,  and  I  am  glad,  like  a  tme  awk- 
ward Bostonian,  that  yoa  are  not  here  to  see  how  mach  I  feel  it; 
but  yoa  must  know  how  much  you  haye  been  to  me  all  these  long 
years,  and  how  much  it  is  to  me,  eyen  althoogh  I  see  yon  so 
seldom,  to  know  that  yoa  give  me  a  thoo^t  sometimes,  and  care 
how  I  am  faring. 

288  GULBBHDOK  Stbbkt,  Bo0TOK»  Febmaiy  1, 1888. 

Drab  Coopeb,  — I  got  to  New  York  safe,  and  found  Arthnr 
interested  in  the  accident  and  told  the  story  there,  and  the  next 
morning  took  the  train  here,  and  arrived  home  last  ni^^t,  or 
rather  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  James  Franks  was  wait- 
ing at  the  train,  and  he  and  Sallie  and  I  dined  at  William's, 
where  we  told  the  tale  again,  and  gave  thanksgiving  round  the 
family  table.  This  morning  lots  of  people  called,  and  I  felt 
amazed  and  overcome  to  find  how  much  people  cared  whether  I 
lived  or  died. 

And  so  the  thing  goes  into  history,  and  we  are  safe  for  some 
years  more  of  work.  God  knows  how  many!  The  more  the 
whole  event  takes  possession  of  me,  the  more  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it  all  to  Him,  sure  that  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  He 
had  called  us  then,  and  sure,  too,  that  every  week  of  work  He 
still  allows  us  is  a  privil^e. 

I  think  of  you  constantly;  may  you  be  richly  helped  and  sup- 
ported in  your  loneliness.  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  can. 
God  keep  you  safe.  Tours  lovingly, 

P.  B. 

238  Claseztdoh  Stbbet,  Bostov,  February  %  1888. 
Drab  George,  —  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  good  letter.  I 
knew  you  would  be  glad  I  was  not  dead,  but  yet  it  was  a  joy  to 
hear  you  say  so,  and  I  read  your  kind  words  more  than  once,  and 
found  great  pleasure  in  them.  Think  of  poor  Cooper,  with  his 
seventy-four  years'  old  bones  and  muscles,  getting  turned  over 
and  over  by  a  locomotive  and  coming  out  marvellously  safe  and 
well,  and  going  on  and  making  his  little  speech  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened!  Awful  as  it  was,  I  think  the  accident  will  serve 
for  a  diversion  which  will  distract  his  thoughts.  But  no  more 
such  diversions  for  me  in  this  short  life,  please  God ! 

This  marvellous  escape  left  its  uneffaceable  impression 
upon  Phillips  Brooks.  An  era  in  his  life  seemed  to  date 
from  this  moment,  as  he  gave  himself,  even  more  unre- 
servedly, to  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  Bev.  Leighton 
Parks,  who  spent  several  weeks  with  him  at  the  rectory  in 
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1888,  relates,  that,  astonished  at  the  frequency  with  which 
the  door  bell  rang,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
determined  to  keep  a  record,  and  found  that  it  averaged  once 
for  every  five  minntes.  But  Mr.  Brooks  steadfastly  declined 
to  seclude  himself,  or  appoint  hours  when  he  would  be  at 
home  to  callers.  They  wanted  to  see  him,  he  would  answer, 
and  it  might  not  be  possible  or  convenient  for  them  to  come 
at  the  hours  which  he  might  fix.  Any  one  who  went  to  call 
upon  him  at  this  time  would  be  apt  to  find  such  a  situation 
as  this,  — some  one  waiting  for  him  in  the  reception  room, 
another  in  the  dining  room,  while  he  was  closeted  with  a 
third  in  the  study. 

There  were  fears  lest  his  health  would  suffer;  indeed  there 
were  symptoms  that  it  had  already  been  impaired,  but  he 
continued  to  give  himself,  as  if  with  the  desperation  of  a 
man  who  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  that  he  must  work 
while  the  day  lasted.  And  tiiere  was  nothing  that  was  so 
much  wanted  of  him  now  as  the  man  himself.  The  Bev. 
Leighton  Parks  further  relates  that  he  had  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  at  the  rectory  at  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  whence 
they  were  to  go  to  a  reception  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bobert 
C.  Winthrop.  Not  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  did  Mr.  Brooks 
return  to  his  house  to  keep  the  appointment.  He  had  been 
detained  at  a  hospital  by  a  colored  man  who  had  been  in<- 
jured  in  some  afih*ay  and  had  sent  for  him.  A  physician 
whom  they  met  at  Mr.  Winthrop's  expressed  some  surprise 
that  Mr.  Brooks  should  not  have  sent  his  assistant,  as  any 
physician  would  have  done.  But  in  spiritual  things  it  must 
be  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Brooks's  reply  was  that  the  man  had 
sent  for  him. 

Another  incident  is  told  by  the  Bev.  Boland  Cotton 
Smith.  A  colored  girl  who  was  dying  sent  for  him  with  a 
verbal  message  through  her  sister.  It  was  Simday  morning, 
just  as  the  service  at  Trinity  was  beginning.  In  this  case 
Mr.  Brooks  sent  his  assistant,  explaining  why  he  was  unable 
to  come.  But  the  assistant  returned  with  the  message  that 
the  girl  had  declared  she  would  not  die  until  he  came. 
When  the  service  was  over  Mr.  Brooks  himself  went  accord* 
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ing  to  the  requett,  with  the  intontioii  of  administering  the 
Communion.  The  sequel  o£  the  story  was  this,  —  he  found 
that  the  two  sisters,  fearing  he  mig^t  not  c<Mne,  had  oon> 
duded  to  keep  the  Communioin  for  tibemselTes,  imitating  the 
saored  rite,  as  far  as  they  oouU,  with  bread  and  water. 

Still  another  incident  is  oommnnieated  by  Bey.  E.  W. 
Donald,  the  present  rector  of  Trinity,  whieh  also  belongs  to 
these  years.  A  workingman,  living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  was  told  at  the  hospital  that  he  must  undeigo  a 
dangerous  surgical  operation;  that  he  could  not  Utc  unless  it 
were  performed;  that  it  was  doubtful  eyen  then  if  his  life 
oould  be  saved,  but  there  might  be  a  chanoe.  He  returned 
with  the  information  to  his  home  and  his  wife.  The  <^)era- 
tion  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  They  had  the  evening 
before  them,  and  they  proposed  to  spend  it  in  a  call  on 
Phillips  Brooks  whom  neither  of  them  knew,  or  had  the 
'•lightest  claim  on  his  interest  or  attention.  Only,  as  they 
faced  the  crisis,  it  seemed  as  if  a  call  on  Phillips  Brooks  was 
adequate  to  its  portentousness  for  them  both.  Mr.  Bro<^ 
received  them  as  they  had  expected  he  must,  talked  widi 
them  and  soothed  them,  and  promised  to  be  with  them  at  tibe 
hospital  on  Ihe  following  day.  All  which  their  imagination 
had  conceived  of  what  he  might  be  to  ihem  in  their  emer^ 
gency  was  fulfiUed  to  the  letter. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  to  be 
told  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  this  stage  of  his  life,  upon  which 
he  was  now  entering.  Some  of  them  are  known  in  all  the 
fulness  of  their  palhos,  others  are  unknown  because  he  kept 
the  details  of  his  kindness  to  himself.  It  is  not  that  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  are  peculiar  in  his  experience  as  a  pastor, 
though  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  calls  from  out- 
side his  parish,  unless  we  take  his  parish  to  be  Boston  and 
its  vicinity.  But  what  strikes  the  imagination  in  them  is 
the  contrast  they  suggest,  that  the  preacher  who  moved  the 
admiration  of  the  world  and  had  received  its  honors,  the 
scholar  who  could  have  done  so  mudi  in  theology  and  in 
literature  if  his  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  the  man  of 
cultured  artistic  sense,  with  social  gifts,  sought  for  eveiy- 
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where  as  the  onuttwat  of  social  fanotioiis,  where  society 
put  <m  its  beauty  and  its  glory,  — that  such  a  man  diould 
have  been  claimed  as  libeir  own  and  as  if  existing  for  them- 
selves alone,  by  the  poorest,  the  humblest,  the  lowest,  the 
outcast,  and  the  sinner.  He  evidently  was  moved  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  his  beii^  by  these  appeals,  allowing  nothing 
to  interfere  with  these  denumds,  whidi  rested  upon  the  clahn 
of  a  simple  humanity.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough,  if 
he  had  been  so  minded,  to  have  widrfrawn  himself,  pleading 
before  his  own  conscience — and  who  could  have  said  he 
would  have  been  wrong  had  he  done  so? — t^t  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  higher  work,  imperatively  demanding  his  time  if 
it  were  to  be  successfully  done;  Aat  he  had  no  right  to  be 
giving  his  days  to  such  ministrations  whidi  others  could  per- 
form as  well,  while  no  one  could  do  the  greater  work  he  was 
accomplishing;  that  in  this  effort  to  minister  to  one  soul  in 
trouble  he  might  diminish  his  power  of  ministering  to  the 
thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  laid  down  the  limits  to  Trinity  Parish,  or  tried  to  do 
so, — for  Trinity  now  almost  seemed  to  have  no  limits, — 
beyond  which  he  would  not  go.  It  must  have  been  that  out 
of  these  things  there  came  a  yet  more  powerful  motive  to 
feed  his  soul  for  its  greater  utterances.  He  might  not  have 
time  to  read  learned  books  any  longer,  but  he  was  reading 
more  closely  than  ever  the  book  of  life.  Some  might  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  asceticism  and  have  reasoned 
that  the  joy  of  social  life  was  incompatible  with  daily  minis- 
trations to  human  sorrow  and  sufferings.  But  he  did  not. 
Life  in  itself  was  never  richer  or  more  attractive  to  him; 
culture  and  wealth  and  refinement,  a  social  function,  still  had 
for  him  a  charm. 

And  yet  even,  in  the  midst  of  many  engagements,  and 
when  life  was  at  its  fullest,  we  begin  to  have  occasional  com- 
plaints from  him  that  he  is  lonely.  It  may  be  owing  to  some 
consciousness  of  isolation,  or  lack  of  complete  sympathy;  or 
may  come  from  the  imique  position  he  occupied.  It  may  have 
been  that  his  large  nature  made  demands  for  human  love 
which  no  friendships  could  satisfy.    Certainty  he  now  became 
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more  than  ever  dependent  upon  his  tneods.  He  grew  hungry 
for  their  eompanionship,  entreating  them  to  come  to  see  him. 
It  was  strange  that  with  a  world  full  of  friends  he  should 
ever  find  himself  alone.  What  he  suffered  from  and  even 
dreaded  at  times  was  the  return  ta  the  house,  where  there 
was  no  one  to  welcome  him.  His  face  would  light  up  in 
the  eyenings  if  fortunately,  at  ten  o'olock,  he  found  9ome 
friend  awaiting  in  the  study  his  return.  But  the  dominant 
note  of  his  life  was  one  of  hope  and  cheer  for  the  world. 
^^  The  richest  gifts  of  God  cannot  be  imparted  at  once,  and 
man  must  wait  in  patience  until  the  inward  preparati<m  to 
receive  them  is  completed."  '^Life  in  the  individual  or  the 
race  follows  the  analogy  of  education  where  the  best  is  held 
in  reserve."  About  this  time  was  writt^i  the  sermon  en- 
tided  ''The  Good  Wine  at  the  Feast's  End."  It  was  bom 
of  an  inward  conflict  in  the  adjustment  of  the  changes  of 
life. 

Christianity  is  fall  of  hope.  It  looks  for  the  ever  richer  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  lives  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the 
New  Jerasalem  which  fill  the  western  sky.  Therefore  it  has  been 
the  religion  of  eneigy  and  progress  always  and  everywhere. 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  world  grows  richer  to  the  grow- 
ing man,  and  so  the  earliest  years  camiot  be  meant  to  be  the  full- 
est or  the  most  glorious,  but  that  privilege  most  belong  rather  to 
the  ripest  and  the  last. 

When  what  we  vaguely  call  this  life  is  done,  there  is  to  come 
the  fulfilment  of  those  things  of  whidi  we  have  here  witnessed 
the  beginnings.  This  is  the  sublime  revelation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  words  of  Christ  reach  forward.  They  all  own  pre- 
sent incompleteness.  The  soul  which  uses  them  is  discontented 
and  lives  upon  its  hope. 

Christ  will  take  you,  if  you  let  Him,  into  his  calm,  strong 
power,  and  lead  you  on  to  ever  richer  capacity  and  ever  richer 
blessing,  till  at  last  only  at  the  end  of  eternity  shall  your  soul  be 
satisfied  and  be  sure  that  it  has  touched  the  height  and  depth  of 
His  great  grace  and  say,  ''Now  I  know  Thy  goodness  wholly^ 
Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now."  ^ 

The  accident  at  Philadelphia  left  no  visible  traces  on  his 

^  Cf  .  7^  Good  Wine  at  the  Fe<ul!*t  End,  New  Yoik,  189B,  The  sermon  was 
pnsfihed  in  Haj,  1888,  at  the  Chnreh  ol  the  Ineaniation  in  New  Yotk. 
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physical  system.  He  took  up  his  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  was  making 
many  addresses  outside  of  his  parish:  at  the  Groton  School, 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  Little  Wanderers'  Home,  the 
Harvard  Vespers,  the  Workingmen's  Club,  and  St.  Mary's 
Church  for  Sailors,  in  East  Boston, — a  diversified  list  of 
calls  upon  his  sympathy. 

Lent  came  in  on  February  16.  He  commented,  as  it  be- 
gan, on  ^^the  change  to  the  great  shadow."  ^'There  is  much 
foolish  talk  about  optimism  and  pessimism,  but  the  highest 
and  deepest,  the  brightest  and  darkest  thoughts  of  life  must 
go  together."  His  sermon  for  Ash  Wednesday  was  on  the 
*^Sin  that  dolh  so  easily  beset  us."  Another  sermon  is  re- 
membered on  ^^  David  and  the  Shewbread,"  where  he  dwelt 
on  the  freedom  of  the  Bible,  the  freedom  of  great  men  like 
David.  ^^The  needs  of  human  nature  are  supreme,  and  have 
a  right  to  the  divinest  help.  The  little  tasks  need  divinest 
impulses.  The  secular  woes  are  only  to  be  relieved  by  God. 
In  this  use  the  shewbread  is  most  honored." 

In  a  sermon  at  Harvard  Vespers,  March  8,  he  spoke  on 
the  text,  ^^ God's  judgments  are  far  above  out  of  his  sight." 
^  There  are  judgments  of  our  lives  of  which  we  are  unaware, 
which  we  are  not  fine  enough  to  feel.  But  the  order  of  the 
universe  feels  the  judgment  as  a  jar  between  its  wheels. 
Essential  righteousness  is  busy  condemning  us  and  setting 
right  the  wrong  which  we  are  doing.  It  is  awful  to  be  thus 
judged  at  judgment  seats  too  high  for  us  to  know.  Our 
brother  beside  us  is  being  judged  at  them  and  knows  it; 
therefore  the  restless  disturbance  of  his  life.  As  we  grow 
stronger  we  come  into  ever  higher  and  higher  judgments. 
Christ  judged  by  them  all :  '  This  is  My  beloved  Son.'  " 

In  his  Bible  class  on  Saturday  evenings,  he  commented 
on  the  Psalms.  He  preferred  those  which  he  could  associate 
with  the  experience  of  David,  for  David  was  to  him  one  of 
the  few  to  be  accounted  great  in  the  world,  and  Ihe  Psalms 
gained  in  vividness  when  associated  with  a  great  personality. 
*^Only  the  experiences  of  a  great  soul  accounted  for  such 
great  utterances." 
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Very  faithful  and  seardimg  were  the  sermans  dwelKng  on 
famnan  sinfiilness;  one  bom  the  text,  ^He  patteth  his  month 
in  die  dnst,  if  80  be  there  may  be  hope; ''  another,  on  the 
words  of  Jesus,  ^Neither  do  I  eondemn  thee.  (jk>,  and  sin 
no  more,"  where  he  dwelt  on  the  dilemma  in  which  sin  pkoes 
those  who  would  fain  dwdl  with  it.  ^How  difficult  it  is  to 
meet  it  rightly  I  The  fear  of  cruelty  and  fear  of  feebleness; 
the  sense  of  one's  own  sinfulness;  the  danger  of  being  siipe- 
rior  and  patronizing;  the  fear  of  eocasperating  and  oondon- 
ing.  So  we  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  first  thing  about 
Christ  is  tiiat  He  never  k^t  out  of  the  way/' 

The  prominence  of  Chrkt  in  these  Lenten  services  over* 
shadows  all  the  utterances.  It  seemed  as  if  theq>eakra 
had  known  Him  in  the  flesh,  or  had  oth^  conversations  with 
Him  in  the  spirit,  enlightening  him  as  to  the  daqMr  mean* 
ing  of  the  Saviour's  words.  Two  sermons  ire^  given  to 
the  ^^(melinessof  Christ."  On  Wednesday  evenings  he  took 
up  die  relations  of  Jesus  to  some  of  the  problems  of  society 
and  life.  Of  special  interest  were  the  lectures  on  the  Litany 
griven  on  Friday  afternoons.  He  analysed  its  structure  and 
the  significance  of  its  various  divisions,  the  variety  of  its 
appeal,  the  value  of  its  emphasis  in  repetitions,  its  unvary- 
ing uniform  cry  for  deliverance.  The  invocation  cl  the 
Trinity  in  its  opening  clauses  was  net  intended  to  shut  out 
and  restrict  its  use,  but  rather  to  expand  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  the  infinite  i^peal.  He  dwelt  eqpeoiaUy  <m  the 
phrase  '^miserable  sinners,"  as  representing  the  human  soul 
standing  in  its  emptiness  and  waiting  to  be  filled  with  die 
profusion  of  God. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  Litany  sinfulness  is  encountered,  as  in 
actual  life,  —  the  hindrance  of  sin.  Its  sources,  —  the  veiy  sub- 
stance of  oar  own  nature ;  the  remoter  sources,  —  the  offences 
of  our  forefathers.  The  double  cry  to  eseape  the  punishment  and 
to  be  delivered  from  these  palsying  consequences,  the  gaUt  and 
power  of  sin.  (1)  The  sense  of  a  universe  against  us,  of  external 
foes,  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  and  the  feeling  of  the  wrath  of 
God;  (2)  the  defects  within  the  sonl,  the  passions  and  mean<» 
nesses,  the  spites  and  hatreds,  —  the  soul  deceitful  and  corrupt ; 
(3)  the  triple   agency  of  eril,  -—  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
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devil;  (4)  the  daagers  of  the  pineal  litoy^-^  the  cry  to  be  spued 
from  '^sadden  death;  "  (5)  the  evils  of  ooiporate  life,  heresj  and 
schism. 

One  lecture  was  devoted  to  **TIie  Gbeat  Appeals  of  the 
Litany,"  —  "by  the  mystery  of  Thy  Holy  Inoamationy  Thy 
passion,  Thy  resurrection,  and  ascension."  Then  he  turned 
to  the  public  means  of  graee»  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the 
Sacraments,  the  State  also,  and  suggested  a  new  petition  for 
"the  world  of  nations."  He  closed  with  an  impressive  sum* 
mary:  "  We  ainnerSj  what  r^;lit — and  yet  what  a  right  we 
have  to  pray  I" 

The  Good  Friday  sermon  was  from  Hebrews  x.  20.  "By 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His  flesh." 

It  is  strange  how  the  great  critical  event  of  the  world's  life  is 
a  Death ;  not  a  battle,  nor  a  coronation,  nor  a  new  institution, 
nor  a  birth,  but  yet  all  these  summed  up  in  this  dying. 

Obedience  unto  death.  This  the  only  real  approach  to  God. 
You  may  crowd  upon  Him  any  other  way  and  you  do  not  reach 
Him.  Only  the  great  sulnnission  of  the  will  blends  our  life  with 
His. 

The  great  silent  bliss  as  soul  joins  soul, —  the  Son  and  the 
Father  I  But  surely  also  those  whose  life  He  had  gathered  up  into 
His  own !  He  carried  them  through  and  in  His  obedience.  Can 
we  understand  that  ?  The  human  flesh  has  been  always  an  oMacle  ; 
Qirist  made  it  a  channel  between  God  and  man. 

The  sermon  for  Palm  Sunday  was  on  the  cry  of  the  multi-> 
tudes  that  went  before  and  followed  after  Christ  as  He  en- 
tered Jerusalem.  "The  great  future  for  the  world  and  for 
the  personal  life  "  was  the  subject:  "Up  the  broad  pathway, 
lo.  Be  ccHues  rejoicing  in  the  8<demn  crisis  and  the  awful 
acquisition  of  life." 

On  Easter  Even  was  revealed  "  the  history  tiiat  pauses. 
Here  and  there  it  seems  to  wait  a  moment.  So  with  the 
world's  history;  so  with  a  life's.  There  are  moments  when 
greater  powers  are  more  forceful  than  we  can  feel;  gpreater 
feraths  are  true  for  us  than  we  can  know." 

Exhausting  as  the  Lenten  services  might  be,  Mr.  Brooks 
came  to  Easter  Day  with  the  culmination  of  his  powers.   ThQ 
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morning  service  at  Trinity,  said  the  newqmper  reporter,  was 
attended  by  the  largest  eongr^ation  ever  gathered  within 
its  walls.  The  sermon  was  only  another  variation  of  the 
endless  theme,  — 

the  valne  and  sacredness  of  life,  the  impossibility  of  man's  cre- 
ating it,  the  tremendous  power  with  which  man  clings  to  life, 
and  the  imperidiable  hope  with  which  man  looks  f ormrd  to  the 
perpetuation  of  life. 

No  mAtter  wbat  enzy  Mnow  Miili, 

Ko  soul  thftt  breatfaoi  with  hmnftn  bfoth, 

Hm  OY«r  truly  longed  for  death. 

In  Christ  there  came  rolling  back  the  great  flood  of  Hfe,  and 
into  the  harbor  of  life  a  flood  of  vitality.  The  thought  of  Easter 
is  the  Sea  of  Life,  the  ocean  without  bounds,  flowing  all  ways 
and  overflowing  all,  the  Divine  existence  in  its  ocean-like  exten- 
sion. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Brooks  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  change  in  his  mode  of  reference  to  the  Lenten  sea- 
son. Hardly  a  year  had  passed  sinoe  his  ordination  when 
he  does  not  refer  with  some  misgivings  to  the  multiplication. 
Thus,  in  1882,  he  had  written:  — 

I  can't  help  doubting  whether  it  is  an  unmixed  good,  though 
I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  about  it,  this  sudden  and 
tremendous  access  of  churchgoing.  There  is  no  way  of  drawing 
back  and  retrenching  the  multitude  of  services  without  seeming 
to  discourage  people's  worshipping.  But  I  think  the  old  Lents 
of  my  earlier  ministry,  with  two  or  three  good  solid  services  in 
a  wedk,  were  probably  quite  as  blessed  as  these  with  their  services 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  So  you  see,  here  I  am, 
at  forty-six,  abeady  Laudator  temparis  acti. 

But  the  scene  at  Trinity  Church  during  Lent,  b^inning 
with  this  year,  1888,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
newspapers  called  attention  to  the  services.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  only  parallels  were  ^^  in  the  flood  of  fiery  eloquenoe 
poured  forth  by  Savonarola,  or  the  matchless  eloquence  of 
Laoordaire.*'  As  evidence  of  the  change  the  uote-books 
may  be  mentioned  for  the  year  1888,  and  the  foUowi)^  years 
to  1891.  Each  year  he  filled  a  large  note-book  wi^  his 
plans  of  daily  addresses,  or  of  Wednesday  or  Friday  ev^ling 
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lectures,  or  of  Bible  cUss  studies.  The  people  went  to  these 
serriees  in  oonstantlj  inoreasing  numbers  and  with  an  ever 
deepening  interest.  A  new  phase  of  his  ministry  seemed  to 
have  begun,  marked  by  deeper  solemnity  and  an  ineffable 
tenderness  of  spirit,  as  though  his  heart  alone  were  speaking, 
and  every  one  in  the  congregation  were  his.  dearest  friend. 
The  expansion  of  the  man  and  the  fuller  revelation  of  his 
soul  made  every  service  deeply  impressive. 

The  Lenten  lectures,  delivered  from  year  to  year  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  are  made  so  interesting,  so  helpful,  so  memor- 
able, that  vast  throngs  are  always  in  attendance  at  their  delivery, 
that  whenever  reported  and  published  they  are  eagerly  read  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  their  influence  outreaches  and  out- 
lasts the  immediate  occasion.  The  lectures  are  full  of  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical  theology,  but  always  of  the  kind  that  springs 
with  seeming  spontaneity  out  of  the  theme  and  out  of  living 
present  human  interests.^ 

The  writer  of  the  above  paragraph  was  struck  with  one 
statement  of  Mr.  Brooks's  when  speaking  of  the  Litany:  ^^It 
is  significant  that  not  in  her  creeds,  but  in  her  prayers,  the 
Church  most  clearly  states  her  dogmas.''  The  remark  is, 
indeed,  significant  as  showing  how  far  Phillips  Brooks  had 
departed  from  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  New  England 
theology,  which  had  terminated  in  a  scholasticism  like  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  built  upon  dialectic,  glorying  in  its  in- 
teUectnal  supremacy,  in  the  victory  it  had  achieved  over  the 
theology  of  the  feelings.  Phillips  Brooks  had  gone  back  to 
the  theology  of  life.  He  accepted  the  feeling  as  the  charac- 
teristic and  decisive  element  in  religious  faith.  There  was 
an  intellectual  element  in  the  process  of  faith;  but  it  was 
not  that  which  constituted  its  foundation.  In  the  feeling  for 
the  worth  of  things,  reason  possesses  as  true  a  revelation  as 
experience  has  in  the  principles  of  scientific  investigation. 
In  a  passage  in  one  of  his  sermons,  written  about  this  time 
(1889),  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  New  England  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  arrested  development  of  religious  life  out  of 
which  it  had  sprung:  — 

1  Gf .  Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston^  by  M.  G.  Ayer,  editor  of  tho  Boston  Dailg 
Advertiser f  p.  20. 
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Ton  all  know  sometbiiig  of  what  a  eonfoaion  of  intricate,  oom- 
pUoatedy  and  practically  incomprehensible  dogma  the  New  Eng- 
.land  theology  became.  The  endleet  diBcnasion  of  fantastic  qiiae- 
tions  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  people's  thooghts.  The  minute 
and  morbid  study  of  their  spiritual  conditions  distorted  and  tor^ 
mented  anxious  souls.  Strange  theories  of  the  atonement  grew 
like  weeds.  .  •  •  Heresies  sprang  out  of  the  soul  where  ortho- 
dcQcy  lay  corrupt  and  almost  dead.  It  was  tlie  sad  fate  of  a 
religious  life  denied  its  due  derelopment  and  shut  in  on  itselL^ 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  aeason 
of  Lent,  showing  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  frequent  ser- 
yices.  But  he  bemoans  the  changes  which  life  is  bringing. 
In  the  midst  of  his  engagements  he  had  been  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leighton  Parks  in  Italy. 
She  had  entered  with  her  husband  into  the  circle  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  —  a  woman  who  possessed  a  beantiful  and 
stately  presence,  combining  with  it  a  gracious  charm  of  man> 
ner  and  power  of  pleasing,  but  also  strength  of  character, 
self-possession,  devotion,  and  a  true  woman's  insight  and  wis- 
dom. In  her  youth  she  was  suddenly  called,  leaving  sorrow 
and  mourning  behind  her. 

288  GuLBEimoir  Stbebt,  Bostok,  Maroli  7, 1888. 

Mt  dsab  Cooper,  —  It  seems  to  me  as  if  Lent  had  lasted  six 
months,  and  had  had  ten  thousand  services  already,  but  I  never 
liked  it  so  much,  I  think,  and  the  habits  which  it  makes  of  going 
to  the  church  and  thinking  and  talking  about  the  best  things  were 
never  so  welcome.  I  hope  it  does  the  people  as  much  good  as  it 
does  the  minister.  It  has  been  saddened  for  us  here  by  the 
melancholy  tidings  from  Parks  of  Emmanuel  Church.  He  is 
abroad  for  a  winter's  rest,  and  has  been  for  weeks  at  death's  door 
in  an  hotel  at  Pisa.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  illness,  his  wife, 
who  was  with  him,  died.  He  is  going  to  get  well,  but  what  a 
dreary  life  he  will  come  back  to.  He  has  three  little  children. 
It  is  the  breaking  up  of  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  homes 
I  ever  knew. 

And  is  the  shoulder  all  right  ?  And  have  you  got  your  sleep- 
ing powders  yet?  And  has  William  Bembo  got  his  head  again? 
And  has  the  railroad  given  him  a  thousand  dollars?  How  loi^ 
ago  it  all  seems,  and  yet  what  a  shudder  it  sends  through  one's 
bones  to  think  of  it  I  Mr.  Morrill  sent  to  New  York  and  got 
1  Sernumi,  toL  tL  p.  852. 
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me  a  nuignifieent  and  mtgblj  stick  to  vepUce  the  one  that  van- 
iBhed  on  that  awful  nighty  so  that  I  cany  a  memorial  of  the 
great  aoeident  on  all  m j  walks* 

The  following  letters  belong  to  this  period :  — 

283  Clabbhdov  Strbxt,  Boarov,  Mmh  %  1888. 

Oh,  if  things  would  not  so  be  breaking  to  pieces  all  the  while! 
Nothing  stays  pat.  Here  is  our  little  ecclesiastical  teapot  all  in 
a  babble*  Coartney  goes  this  way  and  Greer  goes  that,  and  ^i^ 
knows  what  will  happen  to  Percy  or  whether  Father  Hall  will  be 
spared!  The  Bishop  looks  yeiy  ill.  It  most  all  be  that  the 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  lemain. 

Grood-by.     Bless  Grod  you  are  safe  and  well. 

238  CLABBunov  Strbxt,  Bostoh,  Ibroh  13, 1888. 

Deab  Abthub,  —  Now  in  these  idle  days  of  Lent  it  is  a  good 
time  for  a  small  piece  of  extra  work.  Professor  Jacks,  of  Lon- 
don, has  sent  me  these  copies  of  the  addresses  to  be  made  to 
James  Martineao,  and  asked  wheUier  a  few  of  the  representatiye 
men  of  oar  oharch  would  like  to  sign  it.  I  think  Uiat  some  of 
them  would.  Certainly  I  shall  sign  it.  Will  you?  And  will 
you  ask  four  or  five  others  of  the  New  York  men  ?  You  will 
know  whom  it  is  best  to  ask.  But  I  wish  you  would  ask  Bishop 
Potter,  and  I  would  venture  to  name  Huntington,  Tiffany,  Don- 
ald, and  Heber  Newton. 

Surely  this  is  a  proper  chance  to  do  one  of  these  natural  and 
pleasant  things  which  make  us  feel  the  unity  of  the  search  for 
truth  under  all  our  divisions.  I  thought  of  sending  it  to  Har- 
wood,  and  Bishop  Harris,  and  Professor  Allen.  Do  you  think  of 
any  one  besides,  whose  name  would  be  desirable? 

The  blessed  Lenten  days  are  fast  slipping  away  from  us,  and 
before  we  know  it  we  shall  come  out  of  the  golden  gate  of  Easter 
into  that  bewildering  world  where  we  do  not  go  to  church  every 
day.  How  strange  it  will  all  be !  But  to-day.  Winter  is  in  our 
faces,  and  Lent  is  in  our  hearts. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

P.  S.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  a  lay  signatore  or  two,  if  the 
right  men  occur  to  you.     How  about  President  Barnard? 

288  Clabbhdoit  Sxsxst,  Bostov,  Maxeh  22, 1888. 
Mt  dkab  W.,  — On  the  morning  of  the  23d  I  start  for  Hali- 
fax, that  is,  if  I  go  to  Courtney's  consecration,  as  he  has  asked 
me  to  do,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  from  his  old  home 
here,  where  he  has  been  for  so  long,  ought  to  do,  but  you  shall 
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haye  the  weloomest  of  weleomet,  and  I  will  do  all  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do  for  your  biefted  Baptist.  This  shifting  from 
denomination  to  denominaticm,  either  of  lay  folk  or  of  clergy, 
has  little  in  it  to  stir  one's  soul,  bat  let  us  take  the  little  Baptist 
in  and  teach  him  all  oar  beaatifol  ways,  and  he,  too,  will  soon 
be  prating  about  onity. 

How  the  pars^ms  are  jamping  aboat  I     What  a  dance  it  is,  — 

A and  B y  and  now  there  are  &int  signs  of  agitation 

in  C •     May  tl^  all  find  the  peace  they  seek. 

Your  old  friend  and  brother,  FniLLm  Bbooks. 

Mr.  Brooks  wajs  projecting  a  larger  work  for  Trinity,  and 
seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  also  of  arranging  that  some 
share  in  the  preaching  should  be  borne  by  his  assistants. 
The  vestry  of  Trinity  responded  to  his  request  for  relief, 
instructing  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  ^to  communicate  to  our 
beloved  rector  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Pro- 
prietors  for  his  untiring  and  devoted  services  during  the 
past  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  make  arrangements  with 
him  for  his  relief  from  labor  and  care  during  the  proposed 
absence  of  the  assistant  minister/'  At  this  time  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  trustee  on  the  Slater  Foundation,  which 
he  had  held  since  1882,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  John 
F.  Slater  when  he  made  his  gift  of  one  million  dollars  for 
Christian  education  in  the  Southern  States. 

To  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  he  wrote:  — 

233  CuLasNDON  Stbbxt,  Bostoh,  June  5, 1888. 

Deab  Hekbt,  —  I  did  not  read  Dr.  Harris's  excellent  pam- 
phlet. Can  yoa  really  care  about  the  infinitesimal  question  of 
'^  non-communicating  attendance  "  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
very  end  and  exhaustion  of  religion,  a  toy  for  the  intel- 
lect to  play  with,  bat  profoundly  unworthy  the  consideration  of 
any  reasonable  man. 

And  Uien  the  way  the  Disputants  deal  with  it!  The  appeals 
to  authority!  The  eager  interest  in  the  question  whether  the 
Early  Fathers  "stayed  to  Communion  ** !     Who  cares? 

Are  all  the  hard  qnestions  answered  and  the  great  wroi^  set 
right  that  men  are  able  to  find  time  for  things  like  these  ? 

I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  idle. 

Affectionately  yours,  P.  B* 
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At  Trinity  Cbmeh,  an  Sunday,  the  10th  of  Jnne,  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  spoke  of  the  death  of 
Bey.  James  Freeman  C3arke,  a  Unitarian  minister  who  tat 
manj  years  had  been  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  rever- 
ence in  Boston,  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  force  and  his 
saintly  character:  — 

I  cannot  stand  here  to-day  without  a  tnbute  of  affectionate 
and  reverent  remembrance  to  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  the  friend  and  helper  of 
souls.  How  much  that  name  has  meant  in  Boston  these  last 
forty  years !  When  I  think  of  his  long  life ;  when  I  remember 
what  identification  he  has  had  with  all  that  has  been  noblest  in 
every  movement  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  soul; 
when  I  see  how  in  the  days  of  the  great  national  straggle,  from 
first  to  last,  he  was  not  only  trae  to  Freedom,  but  a  very  captain 
in  her  armies  and  a  power  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  in  her  coun- 
cils ;  when  I  think  what  words  of  liberty  the  slave  and  the  bigot 
have  heard  from  his  lips;  when  I  think  how  his  studies  have 
illuminated  not  merely  our  own  faith,  but  all  the  great  religions; 
when  I  see  how  much  of  Christ  was  in  his  daily  walk  among  us, 
in  his  unswerving  truthfulness,  his  quiet  independence,  his  ten- 
derness and  strength,  his  pity  for  the  sinner,  and  his  hatred  of 
the  sin ;  when  I  think  how  he  loved  Christ,  —  when  all  this  gathers 
in  my  memory  at  the  tidings  of  his  death,  the  city,  the  country, 
the  Church,  the  world,  seem  emptier  and  poorer.  He  belonged 
to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  Through  him  his  Master  spoke 
to  all  who  had  ears  to  hear.  Especially  he  was  a  living  epistle 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  iviiich  is  in  Boston.  It  is  a  beaatifol, 
a  solemn  moment  when  the  city,  the  Church,  the  world,  gather 
up  the  completeness  of  a  finished  life  like  his,  and  thank  God 
for  it,  and  place  it  in  the  shrine  of  memory  to  be  a  power  and 
a  revelation  thenceforth  so  long  as  city  and  Church  and  world 
shall  last.  It  is  not  the  losing,  it  is  rather  the  gaining,  the 
assuring  of  his  life.  Whatever  he  has  gone  to  in  the  great  mys- 
tery b^ond,  he  remains  a  word  of  God  here  in  the  world  he 
loved.  Let  us  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  life,  the  work, 
the  inspiration,  of  his  true  servant,  his  true  saint,  James  Free- 
man Clarke. 

Part  of  this  tribute,  beginning  with  the  words  ^'  He  belonged 
to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,"  is  now  an  autograph  beneath 
the  portrait  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  in  the  church  where 
he  ministered. 
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Letters  were  oonsiantfy  sent  to  Pliilfips  Brooks,  teUing 
kim  what  his  published  sennons  were  doing  to  strengthen 
faith  and  in^ire  hope.  This  letter  is  from  a  person  in  Eng- 
land nnknown  to  him,  and  r^resents  the  feelii^,  almost  ih* 
expressions,  of  the  many  oihm  who  wrote  to  him:  — 

Umj  14, 188& 

For  the  last  fiye  years  I  may  say  tiiat  I  hare  read  one  of  your 
sermons  eveiy  Sunday,  and  the  help  and  spiritual  nourishment 
I  get  from  them  has  been  a  Tery  real  source  of  strength  and 
hiq>piness  in  my  life.  •  «  •  Often  and  often  hare  I  opened  a 
Tolame  of  your  sermons  in  hours  of  despondency  and  gloom,  when 
the  Unseen  has  seemed  to  be  the  non-existent,  when  all  high 
ideals  were  slipping  away,  and  the  actual  was  pressing  out  faith 
and  courage;  and  neyer  did  the  reading  of  your  words  fail  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  me  and  send  me  back  to  suffering  or 
action  with  fresh  force  and  energy.  I  hare  been  throng  the 
various  phases  of  intellectual  doubt  and  skepticism,  and  you  have 
helped  me  oat  <m  the  right  side.  The  absence  of  all  dogmatism 
and  sectarian  narrowness,  combined  with  so  inspiring  a  belief  in 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  us  and  of  the  Divine  tn  us,  is 
what  I  find  so  helpful  in  your  books;  and  the  large  views  you 
take  of  life  are  to  me  most  educative  and  elevating. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Holmes,^  which,  althoagh  it  has 
been  published,  is  so  interesting  and  representative  that  an 
extract  from  it  may  be  given  here:  — 

296  Bmaoov  Stbut,  MaySa,  18Sa 
Mt  D8AR  Mb.  Bbooks,  —  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
your  sermon  last  Sunday  forenoon.  I  was  greatly  moved  and 
impressed  by  it,  and  I  came  away  very  thankful  that  so  divine 
a  gift  of  thought  and  feeing  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  who 
was  bom  and  moves  among  us. 

My  daogbter  woold  be  glad  to  have  me  as  her  constant  com- 
panion, and  of  course  it  woold  be  a  delight  to  listen  to  such 
persuasive  and  inspiring  exhortations  as  those  which  held  your 
great  audience  last  Sunday.  •  •  . 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you  to  pardon  this  kttar.  Tou  know 
the  langoage  of  sincerity  from  that  of  flattery,  and  will  accept 
this  heartfelt  tribute  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours,  O.  W.  Holhbs. 

Mr.  Broc^  was  to  spend  the  summer  at  home  preaching 

^  Cf.  Life  and  Letten  qf  Oliver  WeiMl  Holmes,  toLL  p.28a. 
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at  Trinity  and  at  St.  Andrew's  (wh^i  it  should  be  ready). 
Niuninallyhe  was  residing  on  his  ancestral  acres  in  North 
Andover,  but  he  made  many  visits.  One  was  to  Pittsfield, 
where  he  spent  a  week  with  Bev.  W.  W.  Newton,  from 
whence  he  visited  Williamstown  to  preach  before  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Congregational  Church.  He  writes  to  Mr. 
Newton  after  his  return,  and  qpeaks  of  Commencement  at 
Harvard:  — 

July  4, 1888. 
The  Commenoement  went  off  bravely.  President  Eliot  gave 
us  a  fine  panegyric  on  Democracy,  and  the  boys  will  talk  and 
behave  better  for  it  in  the  future,  and  we  of  '55  played  the  old 
graduate  with  dignity  and  credit,  so  I  hope,  but  the  youngsters 
were  too  busy  admiring  themselves  to  care  how  we  played  it. 
Never  mind,  we  have  each  other,  and  the  world  is  rich  in  recol- 
lections. 

There  came  letters  to  him  from  India,  from  the  Rev.  O.  A. 
Lefroy,  of  the  Delhi  Mission,  and  from  Mr.  Robert  Macona- 
chie,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  showing  that  he  was  still 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  after  the  lapse  of  five  years. 
To  these  letters  in  his  leisure  at  North  Andover  he  re* 
sponded:  — 

July  5, 1888. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Lbfbot,  -—  It  made  me  glad  and  proud  to  get 
your  letter,  now  a  long  time  ago.  To  be  remembered  for  five 
years  by  one  whose  life  is  as  full  as  yours  is  indeed  something 
to  be  proud  of,  and  to  have  the  pleasant  days  which  we  spent  at 
Delhi  so  pleasantly  recalled  is  truly  a  delight. 

How  long  ago  it  seems,  and  what  a  host  of  things  have  hap- 
pened since,  and  yet  how  clear  it  all  is.  I  had  a  delightful  let- 
ter from  Maconachie  the  other  day,  which  was  like  the  thinning 
of  a  cloud  which  was  very  thin  already.  I  saw  the  old  scene 
perfectly,  and  could  hear  the  tones  of  voices  which  I  have  not 
heard  for  five  busy  years.  And  that  you  and  the  friends  I  saw 
with  you  have  been  bravely  and  patiently  going  on  at  the  good 
work  ever  since  fills  me  with  admiration.  Do  you  still  have 
your  noon  service  in  your  diapel-room  as  you  used  to?  That 
seemed  to  me  always  beautiful.  And  do  the  brown  boys  play 
cricket  ?  And  do  you  have  school  feasts  and  prizes  ?  And  is  thi^ 
region  of  the  Kuttab  as  fascinating  as  it  was  when  we  drove  out 
there  one  bright  morning?     I  can  hear  the  cool  splash  of  that 
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boy  now,  as  he  jompt  dawn  into  the  pool.  It  is  a  pietme  wbieh 
never  grows  dim,  and  only  needs  the  tooeh  of  a  letter's  wing  to 
scatter  the  dust  which  lay  collected  on  it. 

That  yon  in  your  good  work  should  care  anything  about  my 
books  touches  me  very  much  indeed.  They  were  written  for  my 
people  here,  and  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thought  than  that 
they  should  be  read  by  the  Jamna  and  the  Granges.  But  how 
flimi^e  it  all  grows  as  we  get  older  I  The  whole  of  what  we  per> 
sonally  have  to  live  and  what  we  go  out  to  preach  is  loyalty  to 
Christ.  It  is  nothing  but  that.  All  truth  regarding  Christ  and 
all  duty  towards  His  brethren  is  inyolyed  in  that  and  flows  out 
from  it.  To  teach  Him  to  any  one  who  never  heard  of  Him  is 
to  bring  a  soul  into  the  sight  of  Him  and  His  unspeakable  friend- 
ship. To  grow  stronger  and  better  and  braver  ourselves  is  to 
draw  nearer  to  Him  and  to  be  more  absolutely  His. 

And  this  seems  to  take  off  the  burden  of  life  without  lessening 
the  impulse  of  its  duties.  He  is  behind  all  our  wprk.  It  is  all 
His  before  it  is  ours  and  after  it  is  ours.  We  have  only  to  do 
our  duty  in  our  little  place,  and  leave  the  great  results  to  Him. 
We  are  neither  impatient  nor  reluctant  at  the  thought  of  the  day 
when  we  shall  have  finished  here  and  go  to  higher  work. 

But,  dear  me !  what  right  have  I  to  say  all  this  to  you,  who 
know  it  so  much  better,  who  are  putting  it  so  constantly  and 
richly  into  your  life  and  woik?  I  grow  stronger  for  Boston 
when  I  think  of  Delhi.  I  hope  that  Allnut  will  come  back  to 
you  mightily  refreshed.  Give  my  best  love  to  Carlyon,  and  tell 
him  how  well  I  remember  all  his  kindness.  Your  other  mates 
I  do  not  know,  but  venture  to  send  them  my  greeting  as  their 
brother  in  the  work.  Be  sure  that  I  shall  always  delight  to  hear 
from  you.  How  hot  you  must  be  to-day  I  Would  that  you  were 
here  in  our  New  England  coolness.     God  bless  you  always  I 

Your  friend,  PmLUPS  Bbooks. 

July  6, 1888. 
Dbab  Mb.  Maconachib, — It  is  long  since  aujrthing  has 
made  me  so  glad  as  your  letter.  That  you,  with  all  your  busy 
life,  should  think  still  of  those  two  weeks  which  are  an  unfading 
picture  in  my  memory  is  indeed  wonderful  to  me.  I  greet  you 
and  your  wife  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  instead  of  five  long  years 
since  we  parted.  What  a  life  God  has  given  you !  To  be  His 
minister  to  millions  of  His  children,  to  touch  their  lives  with 
the  new  sense  of  justice  and  mercy  which  must  bring  them  some 
revelation  of  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  care  for  the  real  life 
which  is  the  spiritual  life  of  some  of  your  fellow  workers,  who  is 
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there  that  has  greater  pnTilege?  All  that  yoa  say  aboat  your 
friend  toachet  me  deeply.  God  help  him !  The  great  assuring 
certainty  is  that  God  is  helping  him.  I  think  we  shoold  all  of 
us  long  ago  have  given  up  trying  to  do  anything  for  onr  friends 
if  we  had  not  been  spiritually  sore  of  that.  The  things  we  do 
are  so  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  done.  But  he  is  doing 
it,  and  our  work  may  well  be  content  to  be  a  bit. 

Since  I  saw  you  life  has  gone  on  with  rae  in  yery  pleasant 
monotony.  I  came  back  to  my  work  in  the  autmnn  of  1883. 
Twice  since  then  I  haye  made  summer  visits  to  England  and  the 
Continent.  The  winters  have  been  given  to  preaching  and  work- 
ing. I  hope  it  has  not  been  without  result.  But  I  grow  less 
and  less  inclined  to  ask.  The  work  itself  is  delightful,  and,  if 
it  is  faithfully  done,  it  must  do  good.  That  is  enough.  Every 
year  it  seems  to  me  as  if  not  merely  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  Christian  life  grew  better.  Never  was  there  an  age  when  so 
many  men  had  so  high  thoughts  of  Grod  as  now.  And  this  I  say 
in  clear  sight  of  the  perplexing  problems  and  discouraging  spec- 
tacles to  which  no  man  can  shut  his  eyes.  We  see  dimly  what 
your  anxieties  are.  We,  with  our  country  swarming  with  the 
disturbed  elements  of  all  the  world,  have  our  anxieties  and  mis- 
givings, which  are  yet  not  too  much  for  faith.  Is  it  not  just  in 
our  two  countries,  yours  and  mine,  India  and  America,  that  the 
meeting  of  strange  races  with  one  another  is  taking  place,  and  so 
that  the  issues  of  the  greater  day  of  Christ  are  being  mysteriously 
made  ready  ?  Would  that  we  could  sit  either  in  your  bungalow 
or  in  my  study  and  talk  of  all  these  things!  But  this  letter- 
writing  is  poor  work.  It  is  only  like  ships  hailing  each  other  at 
sea.  But  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Your  letter  brought  me 
the  Indian  sunshine  and  color  and  strength,  and  Boston  for  a 
moment  seemed  the  unreal  thing.  Now  I  am  reading  it  again, 
and  answering  it  under  my  ancestral  trees  in  the  country,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Boston,  where  my  forefathers  have  lived  for  a 
century,  and  where  I  retreat  for  summers.  It  is  the  very  glory 
of  a  summer  day.  The  trees  are  chattering  Puritan  theology, 
and  I  am  rejoicing  that  the  world  is  larger  than  they  know,  and 
that  afar  of!  in  the  Punjab  there  is  some  one  who  cares  how  it 
fares  with  me.  May  God  bless  him  and  his  wife  and  his  boys, 
—  so  pra3rs  his  friend, 

PhUiLifs  Bbooxs. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  July,  Dr.  Brooks  preached  at 
Trinity  Church  before  the  National  Prison  Congress.  The 
sermon  was  noteworthy  apart  from  its  doquenoe,  for  it  oon- 
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tamed  die  assertioii  of  profound  theological  and  humabita- 
rian  principles,  and  as  each  was  immediatelj  published  by 
the  National  Prison  Association  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
The  text,  ^^I  was  in  prison  and  je  came  unto  me/'  led  him 
to  take  up  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,  who 
had  suffered  no  imprisonment  and  yet  had  been  in  prison. 
^^It  must  haTe  been  die  deeper  Christ,  — the  Christ  which 
the  dieologies  have  tried  to  express  when  they  have  made 
Jesus  the  head  of  humanity,  —  Christ  the  typical  manhood, 
Christ  the  divine  and  universal  man,  —  this  was  the  Christ 
who  had  lain  in  die  prison  awaiting  the  visitation  of  pitiful 
and  sympadietic  hearts/'  The  great  human  sympathy  of  the 
preacher  flowed  through  the  sermon  like  a  river.  It  closed 
with  a  fine  passage  drawing  sharply  the  distinction  between 
sentiment  and  sentimentality. 

I  know  how  weak,  in  many  people's  minds,  are  my  positions, 
because  they  rest  on  sentiment.  I  know  how  weak,  in  many 
minds,  seems  the  whole  caose  of  prison  improvement,  because  of 
the  element  of  sentiment  which  is  in  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
stronger  than  a  true  sentiment  for  any  policy  or  plan  of  action  to 
start  from  and  to  rest  upon.  Hie  great  human  sentiments  are 
the  only  universal  and  perpetual  powers.  Creeds,  schemes  of 
government,  political  economies,  philosophies,  are  local,  are  tem- 
porary; but  the  great  human  sentiments  are  universal  and  per- 
petual. Upon  them  rests  religion.  In  their  broadening  move- 
ment moves  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  not  sentiment,  but 
sentimentality,  which  is  weak  and  rotten.  Sentiment  is  alive, 
and  tense,  and  solid;  sentimentality  is  dead,  and  flaccid,  and 
corrupt.  Sentiment  is  just ;  sentimentality  has  the  very  soul  of 
injustice.  Sentiment  is  kind;  sentimentaiity  is  cruel.  Senti- 
ment is  intelligent;  sentimentality  is  senseless.  Sentiment  is 
fed  straight  out  of  the  heart  of  truth;  sentimentality  is  distorted 
with  the  personal  whims  and  preferences.  Sentiment  is  active ; 
sentimentality  is  lazy.  Sentiment  is  self-sacrificing;  sentimen- 
tality is  self-indulgent.  Sentiment  loves  facts;  sentimentality 
hates  them.  Sentiment  is  quick  of  sight ;  sentimentality  is  blind. 
In  a  word,  sentiment  is  the  health  of  human  nature,  and  senti- 
mentality is  its  disease.  Disease  and  health  often  look  strangely 
alike,  but  they  are  always  different.  He  who  would  escape  sen- 
timentality must  live  in  sentiment.  He  who  would  keep  senti- 
ment true  and  strong  must  fight  against  sentimentality,  and  never 
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let  himself  accept  it  for  his  ally.  In  these  days,  when  manj 
men  are  disowning  sentiment  beeanse  thej  confoond  it  with  sen- 
timentality, and  many  other  men  are  abandoning  themselves  to 
sentimentality  because  they  confound  it  with  sentiment,  do  not 
all  men  need  to  learn,  and  never  to  forget,  their  difference  ?  Do 
any  men  need  more  to  learn,  and  to  remember  it  than  they  who 
have  to  deal  with  prisoners  and  prisons  ? 

To  the  Rev.  George  A.  Strong  he  writes  in  response  to  an 
invitation  that  he  would  deliver  a  lecture :  — 

Tbbktoit  Valkm,  July  22, 1888. 
Deab  Geobge,  — Tour  letter  of  last  Wednesday  has  found 
me  at  this  pleasant  place,  where  I  am  spending  a  peaceful  Sun- 
day without  preaching  or  any  other  clerical  performance,  only 
looking  at  the  pretty  falls,  and  going  this  morning  to  a  little 
village  Methodist  meeting,  where  the  sermon  was  very  g^ood  in- 
deed. And  here  comes  your  request  to  lecture  in  your  course 
next  winter !  Dear  George,  if  it  were  only  anything  but  lectur- 
ing I  If  you  had  only  asked  me  to  give  a  concert,  or  a  ballet, 
(pT  any  of  those  things  which  are  quite  in  my  line !  But  I  have 
never  lectured,  and  don't  believe  I  can.  I  have  not  a  rag  of 
preparation  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  my  incompetence.  Will  it 
not  be  enough  if  I  come  to  hear  Charles  ?  He  never  thought  the 
rest  of  us  had  any  manners.  How  he  will  give  them  to  us  when 
he  gets  us  in  his  helpless  audience !  As  to  lecturing  after  him, 
I  am  hopeless,  — but  I  will  do  it  for  you,  George.  I  will  do 
anything  for  you.  I  will  disgrace  mys^  to  any  extent,  if  only 
I  don't  disgrace  you!  So,  if  I  may  come  and  talk  extempora- 
neously, out  of  an  idle  brain,  and  do  not  have  to  write  a  beautiful 
lecture  on  paper  to  be  read  with  feeling  and  expression,  I  will 

come,  —  that  is,  if  you  and  M will  come  and  see  me  at 

North  Andover  some  time  between  the  15th  and  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Do  not  deny  me  this.  But  send 
me  word  immediately  to  Boston,  will  you  ?  when  it  shall  be.  I 
shall  go  up  each  Monday  afternoon,  and  you  will  come  from  New 
Bedford  in  the  morning  and  go  up  with  me.     Say  you  will  do 

this,  and  I  will  be  most  happy.     Tell  M to  tell  you  to  say 

'^Tes  "  for  yourself  and  her.  I  hope  to  hear  this  week.  Good-l^. 
I  think  I  shall  lecture  on  ^Matters." 

Ever  yours,  P.  B. 

St.  Andrew's  Churob  was  opened  for  worship  on  Sunday, 
July  29,  I8885  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Brooks  preached  to 
an  overflowing  congregation  on  the  &therly  care  of  God  for 
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all  his  imivene,  and  showed  that  the  ehuroh  was  estaUished 
to  set  forth  that  divine  love  and  oare.  He  continued  to 
preach  at  St.  Andrew's  every  Sunday  evening  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  To  die  Bev.  W.  Dewees  Boberts,  he  wrote 
asking  him  to  be  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  at  Trinity 
Church.  How  he  regarded  the  work  of  an  assistant,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  he  administered  the  affairs  of  a  large  par- 
ish, is  evident  from  the  following  passage :  -— 

I  eannot  specify  in  detail  what  would  be  your  duties  in  the 
parish.  In  geneial,  I  should  like  to  have  you  help  at  the  Parish 
Church  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  as  it  might  be  required;  and  I 
should  be  glad  of  every  effort  of  your  own  enterprise  and  origi- 
nality, in  devising  new  work,  and  extending  the  good  influence 
of  the  Church  in  every  direction. 

An  English  novel,  ^Bobert  Elsmere,''  was  the  chief  sen- 
sation of  the  summer.  Mr.  Brooks  alludes  to  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

238  GukxairDoir  Stebbt,  Bosroir,  September  1,  188& 
Mt  deab  Miss  MsREDrrH,  —  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my 
delay  in  sending  you  these  Literatures  and  Uves  which  I  now 
most  gladly  enclose.  I  was  absent  when  your  note  arrived,  and 
n^en  I  did  receive  it,  it  was  in  the  country  where  I  could  not  lay 
my  hand  at  once  upon  the  interesting  documents.  But  here  they 
are,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  send  them. 

I  have  finished  '^Bobert  Elsmere,"  and  found  it  very  interest- 
ing, mainly,  however,  with  that  secondary  interest  which  bdongs 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  book  and  its  relation  to  its  time,  rather 
than  to  its  substance  and  absolute  contents.  It  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  strength  and  weakness.  It  has  the  sharp  definitions  of 
spiritual  things,  the  fabrication  of  unreal  dilemmas  and  alterna- 
tives in  which  the  English  mind,  and  especially  the  English  cleri- 
cal mind,  delights.  It  is  as  unintentionally  unfair  as  a  parson, 
only  on  the  other  side.  It  seems,  as  Matthew  Arnold  used  to 
seem,  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  Broad 
Ghurchmanship,  and  to  think  of  it  only  as  an  effort  to  believe 
contradictions,  or  as  a  trick  by  which  to  hold  a  living  which  one 
ought  honestly  to  resign. 

It  is  not  good  to  name  a  doctrine  by  a  man's  name,  but  there 
is  no  sign  that  this  writer  has  ever  heard  of  the  theology  of 
Maurice.  But  how  interesting  it  is !  what  charming  pictures  of 
English  life !  and  what  description  of  mental  conditions  and  evo- 
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lutions,  whose  real  somee  and  trae  iesne  we  most  still  feel  that 
she  misses! 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  know  that  your  anxiety  is  in  some 
degree  relieved  regarding  Mrs.  Norris. 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  Phillifs  Brooks. 

Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Brodu  there  are  rough  notes 
i^hich  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  asked  for  some  more 
formal  expression  of  his  opinion.  For  the  book  had  been  so 
real  in  its  portraiture  that  it  had  thrown  people  into  mental 
and  religious  confusion.  This  was  his  more  complete  judg- 
ment:— 

Thoroughly  English. 

Weakness  of  the  orthodox  people.  Preconceived  idea  that 
they  miLst  not  think. 

Perhaps  a  return  to  the  human  Christ  &om  which  the  disciples 
began.  Thence  to  be  led  on  through  the  mystery  of  manhood 
into  His  complete  life. 

The  whole  question  what  is  to  become  of  his  Brotherhood. 
Not  be  contemptuous  about  the  new,  extemporized,  experimental 
character  of  it.  By  such  experiments  the  great  eternal  stream  of 
effort  is  constantly  reinforced. 

The  Christ-miracle;  and  then  all  else  believable. 

Broad  Churchmanship  is  not  explaining  away,  but  going  deeper, 
embracing  all  nature. 

This  is  Matthew  Arnold  turned  to  prose. 

The  incomplete  story  of  the  reasons  of  the  change  in  Elsmere. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  the  book. 

Elsmere  between  the  Squire  and  Catharine. 

The  necessary  struggle  of  the  new  coming  forth  from  the  old^ 
its  exaggerations  and  distortions. 

The  attitude  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  rejecting  the  tenet  of 
apostolical  succession,  and  his  bold  insistence  on  recogniz- 
ing the  Christian  character  and  work  of  Unitarian  ministers 
such  as  his  friend  the  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  was 
followed  by  hostile  criticism  in  Episcopal  Church  news- 
papers, which  continued  through  the  summer,  and  indeed 
from  this  time  was  never  intermitted.  He  had  evidently 
counted  the  cost  when  he  took  his  ground,  discounting  the 
ecclesiastical  criticism  which  was  sure  to  follow.  The  sum- 
mer, on  the  whole,  had  been  an  agreeable  one,  broken  up 
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with  short  yisits,  but  with  bo  intermiasioB  of  preaching.  He 
started  into  the  work  of  the  fall  with  his  usnal  apparent 
vigor. 

To  the  proposal  of  some  of  his  friends  to  nominate  him  for 
the  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  in  New  York,  he 
refuses  to  listen.     To  Bev.  W.  B.  Huntington  he  writes:  — 

288  CuouomoK  Stbbxt,  Bostok,  October  20, 1888. 

Dbab  Huktikqton,  —  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  friendly 
note  sustaining  Tiffany's  kind  but  somewhat  wild  suggestion.  I 
have  had  to  write  him  that  it  most  not  be.  My  only  ambition 
is  to  be  a  '^Parish  Priest."  I  am  not  much  of  a  P.  P.,  but  as 
a  College  President  I  should  be  still  less.  It  would  be  good  to 
be  where  I  should  see  you  all,  and  nm  perpetually  in  and  out  as 
seems  to  be  you  New  York  men's  way.  But  it  would  not  be 
Boston,  and  I  should  be  lost  in  your  vast  town.  So  leave  me 
here,  and  let  another  hold  the  college  sceptre.  Both  you  and 
Tiffany  are  only  too  good  to  think  the  nomination  would  not  be 
absurd. 

The  cards  which  came  to-day  tell  me  how  near  draws  the 
change  in  your  household  which  will  make  life  different  to  you. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  it  will  only  make  it  happier  and  richer. 
I  wish  I  knew  your  daughter  well  enough  to  send  her  word  b^ 
you  how  truly  she  has  the  best  of  good  wishes  from  her  father's 
friend.  May  the  marriage  bells  and  skies  overrun  with  bless- 
ings. £Ter  faithfully  yours, 

Phillips  Bbooks. 

There  was  a  short  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  and  then  this  letter  to  ihe  Bev.  W.  N.  Mc- 
Vickar:  — 

288  CujixMDOH  Stbbxt,  Bostqh,  Norember  S,  1888. 
My  deab  William,  —  It  was  a  bold  thing  for  me  to  ask  yoa 
for  the  ^Vade  Mecum,  **  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  thought  you  wmild 
give  it  to  me,  and  you  did.  Now  I  shall  have  associations  with 
it  every  time  I  take  it  up  to  go  on  one  of  those  official  duties 
which  we  know  so  well.  The  first  one  I  had  was  given  me  b7 
Marshall  Smith  when  we  left  the  Seminary.  The  second  was 
gi^en  me  by  George  Strong  while  I  was  at  Holy  Trinity.  And 
now  you  fit  me  out  for  the  home  stretch,  and  give  me  the  book 
which  will  see  me  through  all  the  serrices  until  my  journey's 
end.  Would  that  I  were  where  I  might  take  your  hand  aod 
thank  yon.     Ton  will  be  sure  that  I  am  grateful,  w<m't  you? 
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We  have  seen  that  Phillips  Brooks  reserved  for  his  ser- 
mons on  Thanksgiving  Days  topics  of  general  interest,  polit- 
ical or  religious,  which  afforded  the  opportunity  to  sununarize 
the  world's  outlook  in  each  suoceasive  year.  In  the  preamble 
of  one  of  these  sermons,  1881,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  usage 
and  justifies  it,  although  aware  of  its  dangers :  — 

Thanksgiving  Day  has  fallen  natorally  into  the  habit  of  trying 
to  estimate  the  tendencies  and  the  present  ecmditions  of  our  cur- 
rent life.  Such  efforts  have  madto  a  great  literature  niiich  I 
think  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  time,  the  literature  of  an  age's 
introspection ;  of  the  inquiry  by  living  men  into  the  nature  and 
worth  of  the  life  of  their  own  time. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  sermons  taken  together  present  not 
only  a  picture  of  the  time  through  which  he  lived,  but  of  his 
own  life  also,  —  the  individual  moods  reflecting  the  mood  of 
the  common  humanity.  In  1888  he  considered  that  passing 
mood  of  sadness,  which  seems  to  have  been  widespread,  when 
for  a  moment  the  world  had  grown  subdued  and  thoughtful, 
when  the  joy  of  living  had  given  place  to  a  more  sombre 
estimate  of  tiie  future.  Taking  for  his  text  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
15,  *^ Blessed  is  the  people  that  hear  the  joyful  sound,"  he 
began  his  sermon  with  this  tribute  to  the  forefathers  of  New 
England :  — 

With  all  the  hardness  of  their  Puritanism  they  were  not  so 
grim  as  they  sometimes  seem,  since  it  was  in  their  hearts  to  in- 
stitute a  day  of  joy.  It  may  be  they  were  of  those  who  rather 
accepted  joy  as  a  duty  than  yielded  to  it  as  an  instinct;  but  at 
least  they  saw  how  true  and  necessary  a  part  of  life  it  was. 

The  gratitude  and  thankfulness  called  for  by  the  national 
festival  were  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
hour. 

Let  us  think  for  a  few  moments  about  the  tendency  of  the 
world  with  reference  to  this  whole  matter  of  joyfulness.  Some- 
times we  hear,  sometimes  certainly  we  fear,  that  the  world  we 
live  in  is  growing  to  be  a  sadder  world,  that  happiness  is  less 
spontaneouB  and  abundant  as  the  years  go  by.  Is  that  the  truth, 
or  is  it  a  delusion  ? 

His  method  of  meeting  the  inquiry  is  to  reduce  it  to  more 
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exact  terms.  The  woild  of  realism  is  just  as  joyous  as  it 
ever  was.  The  world  of  childhood  knows  no  dffierenoe. 
The  children  have  not  found  out  tiiat  the  world  is  old.  Each 
new  generation  is  still  bom  into  a  garden.  The  world  also 
of  uncivilized,  barbaric  life  keeps  all  the  joy  and  freshness 
it  ever  had.  It  is  only  of  the  comparativdy  small  world  of 
adult  human  civilization  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  its 
sadness  deepens  its  joy.  And  of  this  world  it  may  be  asked 
whether  its  growing  sadness  is  a  real  decline  and  loss  of  that 
robustness  and  primitive  simplicity  of  life,  or  whether  the 
great  world,  like  every  man,  is  simply  for  the  moment  moody, 
and  the  stage  of  sadness  is  a  temporary  thing,  not  to  be 
made  too  much  of,  sure  to  pass  away,  having  no  reasons 
which  are  deep,  best  treated,  as  the  moods  of  a  great  healtlrf 
man  are  often  best  treated,  by  ignoring  it.  He  turns  to  the 
reasons  which  may  account  for  this  existing  mood :  — 

(1)  The  larger  view  of  the  world,  the  clearer  atmosphere,  so 
that  we  hear  the  groans  of  misery  in  Mexico  or  Turkey.  The 
curtain  has  fallen  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  poor  look 
into  our  luxurious  homes  with  their  haggard  faces,  and  we  eat 
and  talk  and  sleep  in  the  unceasing  sound  of  their  temptation 
and  distress.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  day» 
No  wonder  the  world  grows  sad. 

(2)  The  universal  ambition ;  all  who  feel  the  spirit  of  the  time 
are  struggling  for  the  unattainable.  The  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  once  climbed  or  followed  only  by  a  few,  now  fling  their 
challenge  or  the  invitation  to  all.  There  is  discontent  every- 
where, and  discontent  means  sadness. 

(3)  The  vague  way  in  which  our  complicated  life  puts  us  in  one 
another's  power.  The  strings  of  a  man's  destiny  are  held  by  a 
thousand  hands,  most  of  them  unknown  to  him, —  his  fortune  at 
the  mercy  of  brokers  plotting  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  his 
character  at  the  mercy  of  gossips  talking  in  the  next  room,  his 
life  at  the  mercy  of  anarchists  raving  in  some  cellar  underground. 
Hence  the  burden  of  a  conscious  helplessness,  —  a  nightmare 
which  will  not  let  him  stir.  He  is  sad  with  the  vague  loss  of 
personal  life. 

(4)  Another  reason  for  the  sadness  of  which  all  are  more  or 
less  aware  is  the  presence  of  fear  as  an  element  in  our  life. 
Other  ages  knew  at  least  what  perils  they  were  threatened  with. 
The  consciousness  of  our  time  is  that  it  does  not  know.     Vast, 
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iinmeasiired  forces  hold  us  in  their  hands.  Glreat,  bleak,  uncer- 
tain vistas  open  and  appall  ns.  We  are  like  children  in  the  waste 
id  a  great  prairie.  The  mere  vastness  scares  us.  We  fear  we 
know  not  what.  We  only  know  we  fear.  And  fear  like  that 
does  not  inspire  d^nite  and  concentrated  energy.  It  only  breeds 
perrading  and  pathetic  eadness. 

(5)  The  man  on  whom  these  causes  of  sadness  act.  Oar  modem 
hmnan  nature  is  sensitive  as  in  no  other  time  to  such  a  degree. 
Things  hurt  more  than  they  used  to  hurt.  Once  no  one  cared 
how  much  the  beasts  suffered  by  the  driver's  lash  or  the  surgeon's 
knife.  Once  men  went  home  from  an  auto  da  f^  and  slept  with- 
out uncomfortable  dreams.  The  atmosphere  has  grown  clearer 
and  the  perceptions  within  us  finer.  He  who  had  foreseen  it  all 
years  ago  might  have  said  prophetically,  ^What  a  terrible  capa- 
city of  sadness  man  is  growing  into  and  will  reach  I  " 

From  this  summary  of  the  causes  producing  sadness,  the 
preacher  turned  to  the  reassuring  prospects  in  life,  to  show 
how  in  each  one  of  these  motives  he  had  enumerated  there 
was  the  possibility  of  contributing  to  joy,  that  indeed  they 
are  the  very  elements  and  motives  that  must  be  mingled  in 
the  deepest  joy.  The  large  view  of  the  world,  the  eager 
ambitions,  the  close  complications  of  life  with  life,  the  out- 
look into  future  mystery,  and  the  quickened  sensitiveness, 
—  these  are  essential  to  the  final  perfect  happiness;  they  are 
permanent  forces  which  have  come  to  remain;  it  is  only  the 
first  influence  of  them  which  is  temporary;  as  the  time  goes 
on  the  first  confusion  and  depression  will  pass  away.  ^^  The 
life  and  character  of  Jesus  is  a  perpetual  illumination  of  the 
hopes  of  man.  In  Him  behind  the  superficial  and  tempo- 
rary sadness  is  revealed  a  profound  and  ultimate  joy.  No 
restless  and  impatient  pessimist  knows  the  deep  tragedy  of 
life  as  the  Divine  Sufferer  knew  it.  All  that  lies  undi- 
gested, unassimilated  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
lay  harmonized  and  peaceful  in  the  soul  of  Christ." 

I  have  talked  idly,  almost  wickedly,  upon  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing, unless  I  have  succeeded  in  making  you  see  light  shine  out 
of  the  darkness,  in  making  you  hear  a  ^joyful  sound  "  piercing 
through  the  complaints  and  wailings  which  besiege  our  ears.  We 
take  too  little  views.  It  is  not  the  events  of  life,  nor  its  emo- 
tions, or  this  or  that  experience,  but  life  in  itself  which  is  good. 
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The  great  J07  is  just  to  be  alive.  The  fact  of  life  is  greater  than 
what  it  done  with  it.  So  I  answer  confideiitly  the  qnestioa 
which  I  aaked.  No  period  (d  sadneM  can  be  other  than  tempo- 
rary. The  nature  of  the  worid  ii  not  changed.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  make  it  difEerent  from  what  it  has  always  been. 
The  essential  tendency  of  life  is  towards  h^;>pine88.  Therefore 
we  may  wait  confidently  till  the  nunming.  Optimiam  tempered 
and  sobered,  nay,  saddoied*  if  you  willf  bot  optimism  still  is  tht 
only  true  condition  for  a  reas4»iable  man.  I  seem  to  see  Christ 
stand  over  all  making  the  world  into  His  likeness.  The  promise 
issues  fresh  from  the  divine  lips  of  the  great  Savioiir,  the  great 
Sufferer,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  that  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  Grod,  and  that  He  will  lead  all  men  to  the  Father. 

On  bis  fifty-third  birthday  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bobert  Treat 
Paine:  — 

Deeember  18, 1886. 
Deab  Mbs.  Pains,  — I  thank  you  again,  as  I  have  thanked 
you  many  times  before,  and  always  with  a  fuller  and  fuller  heart. 
Few  men  have  had  such  happy  years  and  such  kind  friends  as 
have  been  given  me.  I  widi  I  had  been  more  worthy  of  them, 
bat  at  any  rate  I  am  grateful  for  them,  most  of  all  for  you  and 
yours.  I  dare  to  believe  it  will  keep  on  until  I  am  a  hundred. 
At  present,  however,  I  am  looking  forward  to  next  Saturday, 
when  I  shall  thank  you  again.  Gratefully, 
Tour  friend, 

Pbillips  Bbooks. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

1889 

WATCH  NIGHT.  OOCASIOKAL  ABDBESSES.  LENT  SEBVICES 
AT  TBINITT  CHUBCH.  ILLNESS.  SUMMEB  IN  JAPAN. 
EXTBACTS  FBOM  NOTE-BOOKS.  THE  QBNEBAL  CONVEN- 
TION. SOCIAL  AND  POLinOAL  BEFOBHB.  THE  EYANQBU- 
CAL  ALLIANCE.      COBBBSFONDENCE 

Watch  night  at  Trinity  liad  always  been  an  impressive 
service,  but  the  impression  deepened  with  the  passing  years. 
There  was  something  ahnost  weird  in  seeing  the  church  at 
midnight  with  a  congregation  coming  from  every  direction, 
quietly  pouring  into  all  the  vacant  spaces,  on  the  floor  or  in 
the  gaUeries.  Mr.  Brooks  always  made  it  a  point  to  have 
his  friends  in  the  chancel  in  order  to  more  sympathetic  utter- 
ance. A  description  of  the  service  is  here  given,  as  it  vras 
reported  in  a  Boston  paper :  — 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Methodist  and  Second  Adventist 
watch-night  meetings;  of  the  prayers,  of  the  songs,  the  testimo- 
nies, the  audiUe  manifestations  of  religions  enthusiasm  with 
which  members  of  these  communions  are  accustomed  in  certain 
localities,  and  especially  were  accustomed  in  former  times,  ^^to 
watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  Jn."  The  impression 
derived  from  witnessing  or  reading  accounts  of  such  gatherings 
naturally  is  that  a  watch-night  service  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
places  and  people  where  and  among  whom  religious  fervor  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  graces  of  culture.  Accordingly 
the  public  devotional  observance  of  the  midnight  hour  between 
December  31  and  January  1  is  not  extensively  practised  in  New 
England.  But,  year  after  year,  the  wealthiest  church  in  Boston, 
connected  with  that  denomination  which,  of  all  Protestant  oom- 
mnnicMis,  has  the  stateliest  ceremonial  of  worship,  celebrates 
''watch  night "  with  services  so  impressive,  so  solemn,  so  deeply 
spiritual,  that  the  memory  of  them  remains  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  minds  of  many  participants. 
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Last  night,  when  the  hour  of  eleven  opened,  Trinitj  Church 
appeared  to  be  filled  in  every  part ;  yet  for  some  time  afterward 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  people  entering  and  following  the 
ushers,  who  kept  on  providing  seats  in  all  possible  places  until 
not  another  seat  could  be  found;  and  then  a  multitude  remained 
standing,  until  the  last  hour  of  1888  was  ended,  and  the  first 
hour  of  1889  had  come. 

After  an  address  by  Bev.  Leighton  Parks,  Bev.  Phillips 
Brooks  spoke  three  or  four  minutes,  urging  home  the  thought  that 
during  every  moment  of  the  closing  year  Qod's  hand  has  held  and 
guided  us,  and  that  during  the  coming  year  we  rest  still  more 
completely  in  His  love,  not  because  He  loves  us  more,  but  because 
we  may  open  our  hearts  wider  to  receive  His  love. 

Then,  as  the  hands  of  the  dock  that  stood  within  the  chancel 
railing  pointed  to  one  minute  of  midnight,  the  great  congregation 
bowed  in  silent  prayer  until  twelve  strokes  had  been  sounded 
forth,  and  1889  had  b^^.  The  tmited  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  aloud  ended  this  solemn  stage  of  the  service,  after  which 
Dr.  Brooks  again  spoke  a  few  earnest  words,  expressing  the  h<^ 
that  all  present  might  live  stronger,  purer,  more  manly,  more 
womanly,  more  Christlike  lives  in  the  year  that  had  begun  than 
in  the  year  that  had  closed. 

An  incident  ooonrred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  which 
illustrates  the  tolerance  of  Phillips  Brooks,  not  only  in 
thought,  but  in  action.  As  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese,  he  labored  for  the  confirmation  of 
Bev.  C.  C.  Grafton,  who  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Fond  da 
Lac,  in  Wisconsin,  writing  letters  also  in  his  behalf  to  otiher 
dioceses  which  were  hesitating,  urging  that  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  church  should  not  be  restricted  by  any  per- 
sonal or  doctrinal  prejudices.  In  a  letter  he  remarks  diat 
he  is  surprised  to  find  how  earnest  he  has  become  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  one  *^  for  whom  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  me  to  vote." 

288  GuLBKinKm  Stbbbt,  Boston,  Janiuury  7, 1880. 
Dbar  Abthub, — You  really  ought  to  read  ^'Ilian,  or  the 
Curse  of  the  Old  South  Church."  It  is  the  most  preposterous 
novel  that  any  author  ever  wrote,  and  any  publisher  ever  pub- 
lished. I  have  read  it  irom  beginning  to  end,  and  thanked  you 
for  it  at  every  absurd  page.  I  did  not  dream  a  book  could  be  so 
bad.     Therefore  I  bless  you  for  a  new  sensation.  ...  I  went 
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to  St.  Paul's  Church  and  preached  there  morning  and  erening  the 
other  Sunday,  and  had  the  usual  curious  and  mixed  sensations. 
I  could  n't  help  feeling  as  if  Father  and  Mother  were  sitting  over 
in  Few  No.  60,  and  as  if  I  were  both  the  preaching  minister  and 
the  tall  boy  in  the  congregation. 

During  January  and  February  Mr.  Brooks  went  again  to 
Faneuil  Hall  for  four  sucoessiye  Sunday  evenings.  He  gave 
also  one  Sunday  evening  to  a  serviee  in  the  Globe  Theatre. 
There  is  the  usual  record  of  sermons  at  Appleton  Chapel 
and  of  addresses  at  the  Ehrvard  Vespers.  He  was  getting 
some  relief  under  the  burden  he  was  carrying,  for  Trinity 
had  called  another  assistant  minister,  —  Bev.  Roland  Cotton 
Smith,  in  whose  cooperation  Mr.  Brooks  took  hope  and  com- 
fort. How  full  his  days  were  is  evident  from  this  letter  to 
Eev.  W.  N.  McVickar:  — 

288  Clabbitdok  Stbxxt,  Boston,  January  14, 1889i 
DBiiB  William,  —  Is  it  indeed  possible  that  a  week  &om  to- 
morrow evening  you  will  indeed  be  here?  'Tis  true!  And  I 
am  all  expectation.  Tou  and  your  sister  will  arrive,  I  hope,  as 
early  in  the  evening  as  you  can.  I  am  to  be  out  of  town  all  day, 
but  shall  be  back  by  six  o'clock,  and  dinner  shall  wait  you  at 
whatever  hour  after  that  you  will  come.  About  Sunday,  the 
27th,  you  are  to  preach  at  Cambridge  in  the  evening.  Alas  that 
I  must  not  hear  you,  but  I  must  be  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  I  am 
holding  four  Sunday  evening  services,  but  we  will  meet  later  and 
you  shall  tell  me  how  the  students  liked  your  talk.  Tou  will 
preach  for  me,  I  hope,  in  the  morning,  and  then  we  will  make 
Roland  Cotton  Smith  preach  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  neither  of 
us  shall  be  overworked.  Cotton  Smith  is  preaching  excellently, 
and  fast  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  Rector. 

I  hope  now  to  get  away  from  here  on  the  evening  of  February  6, 
and  spending  a  day  in  New  York,  to  be  in  Philadelphia  some  time 
on  Friday,  the  8tii.  There  I  can  stay,  I  hope,  about  a  week, 
and  it  will  be  a  delightful  frolic. 

The  sermons  which  Mr.  Brooks  delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall 
or  at  the  Globe  Theatre  differed  in  some  respects  from  his 
ordinary  preaching.  In  his  note-books  we  see  him  in  the 
process  of  preparation  for  what  is  requiring  a  greater  effort 
of  his  strength  than  his  ordinary  sermon.     He  vras  not  pro- 
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posing  to  fietudk  down  to  tbese  oohgr^fations,  bnt  to  lift 
TwitinAlf  above  tr&a  his  highest  level.  He  took  for  one  of 
his  texts  the  words  of  Christ,  ^I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
serveth/'  He  did  not  urge  upon  his  hearers  the  importance 
of  goodness  or  righteousness  in  themselves,  for  some  might 
have  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaty.  He  struck  a  deeper 
note,  one  that  must  resound  in  every  soul,  when  he  summed 
up  practical  rdigion  in  the  e£Eort  to  make  others  good. 
^^Christ  in  the  gospel  never  appears  so  muoh  as  one  who  is 
cultivating  righteousness  in  Himself,  but  as  one  seeking  to 
cultivate  it  in  others.^ 

In  his  sermon  at  the  Globe  Theatre  he  dwelt  on  the  neoes- 
sity  of  a  feeling  of  *^need  "  as  lying  beneath  the  world's  li& 
and  the  history  of  its  eivilizaticm.  No  discovery  was  made 
or  work  done  without  it;  imagine  it  r^noved  and  tiiere 
would  be  a  vast  stoppage.  "In  the  spiritual  life  the  absence 
of  the  sense  of  imperious  need  is  the  great  cause  of  slugg^ish- 
ness,  —  the  dulness  of  the  churches  compared  with  the  vital- 
ity of  the  streets."  He  wrestled  like  a  giant  with  his  theme, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  every  soul  must  have  felt  the  need  whi<^ 
he  portrayed.  His  text  was  the  words  of  the  centurion  to 
Christ,  "Sir,  come  down,  ere  my  child  die." 

Turning  from  these  sermons  we  find  him  on  the  15th  of 
January  at  the  dinner  given  to  Professor  Levering  on  the 
completion  of  fifty  years'  service  at  Harvard,  where  he 
spoke  for  the  ministry,  as  bringing  their  tribute  to  the  man 
of  science.  For  himself,  as  he  remarked,  he  had  not  beoi 
while  in  college  or  since  a  student  who  excelled  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  for  mathematics  which  Professor  Levering 
represented  he  had  shown  no  aptitude.  And  yet  there  re* 
mained  "the  value  of  forgotten  knowledge,  which  has  some- 
how passed  into  the  blood.  It  was  better  to  have  known  and 
lost  than  never  to  have  known  at  all.  At  least  the  sense  of 
ihe  value  of  the  sciences  was  something  gained*  It  was  all 
like  forgotten  but  effectual  periods  in  the  world's  history." 
He  recognized  "the  debt  which  we  all  owe  to  a  man  who  has 
made  any  department  of  life  more  complete,  the  power  of 
scientific  study  to  enrich  life  and  make  it  more  youthful,  — - 
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the  {NTOud  oonsoioufioiesB  ot  a  man  wlio  Imowa  the  world  through 
which  he  is  passing." 

233  Clabzndok  Stbxst,  Bostok,  Jmaatj  17, 1880. 

Deab  Abthxtb, — .  .  .  How  the  familiar  mill  grinds  on 
through  these  mid- winter  months!  I  hope  the  world  is  hotter 
for  its  grinding,  and  I  helieve  it  is.  We  varied  it  the  other 
night  hy  a  great  dinner  in  honor  of  Joe  Lovering  and  his  com- 
pleted fifty  years  of  professorship.  Eliot  and  Peahody  and  Good- 
win and  a  lot  of  others  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  he  himself 
looked  happy  and  young  and  wonderfully  as  if  he  would  like  to 
begin  again. 

To  think  that  I  myself  remembered  Cambridge  for  almost 
thirty-eight  of  those  fifty  years  was  solenm. 

There  is  no  other  news  except  that  I  have  written  half  a  ser- 
mon and  hope  to  get  the  other  half  done  by  Sunday.  And  last 
night  there  was  a  Wednesday  evening  lecture,  and  William  and 
Mazy  came  in  afterwards,  and  Ftoks  turned  up  quite  late. 

I  wish  that  you  were  here  this  rainy  afternoon.  We  would 
neglect  our  duty  and  talk.     Now  I  will  neglect  mine  and  read. 

Ever  affectionately,  P. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January  he  made  the  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  when  they  were  taking  possession  of  their 
building  on  Boylston  Street.  His  subject  was  the  value  of 
the  institution,  and  the  significance  it  had  for  human  life. 
But  as  he  went  on  he  broadened  his  thought,  as  he  did  on 
every  such  occasion,  till  it  included  religion  and  the  changes 
which  it  had  undergone;  he  spoke  of  this  organization  as  one 
ci  the  necessary  forms  which  the  changed  form  of  religion 
was  demanding.  He  had  no  fear  of  its  interference  with  the 
churches  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  Liberty, 
he  impressed  upon  the  young  men,  had  been  the  character- 
istic word  of  the  last  hundred  years,  but  it  was  a  negative 
term,  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  order  that  a  higher  order 
might  come  in,  the  reign  of  human  sympathy  under  the  re- 
oognition  of  human  brotherhood.  ^^  Cultivate  the  power  of 
sympathy  because  It  is  the  spirit  of  your  age  and  the  coming 
age.''  Sympathy  ^Ms  curing  more  and  more  the  evils  of 
social  life,  making  harmonious  the  differences  of  our  oom- 
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mercial  life,  entering  more  and  omhw  into  the  obstmotod 
ways  of  seonlar  life."  ^ 

This  varied  picture  of  the  active  life  of  Mr.  Brooks  dnring 
the  month  of  January  is  not  exceptional,  but  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  all  his  months  in  every  year.  We  follow  him 
now  into  another  Lenten  season,,  where  we  can  only  pause 
to  note  the  topics  with  which  he  was  concerned.  Friday 
evenings  he  devoted  to  the  versides  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
as  he  expounded  them  the  word*,  which  had  become  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  have  almost  lost  their  force,  were  seen  to  be  full 
of  unsuspected  depths  of  meaning.  He  dwelt  on  the  *^  effect 
of  a  largely  constructed  liturgy  like  ours,  constantly  used, 
upon  the  progress  of  religious  thought  in  an  individual  and 
in  a  church."  Because  he  kept  himself  alive  to  the  deeper 
meanings  of  familiar  words,  he  gave  tiiem  force  when  he  read 
them  in  the  daily  services.  They  were  mistaken  who  thought 
that  he  slurred  the  service  in  order  to  get  to  the  sermon. 
The  service  took  on  new  beauty  and  impressiveness  when  he 
read  it.  *^He  puts  into  his  utterance  of  creed  and  litany  and 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer,"  said  a  writer  not  of  his  own 
communion,  ^^such  wealth  of  personal  consecration  that  a 
person  who  should  hear  that  and  nothing  more  would  remem- 
ber the  thrilling  experience  all  his  days." 

On  Wednesday  evenings  he  dwelt  on  the  ^appeals  to 
Christ"  as  given  in  the  Evangelical  narrative:  ^^Come  down 
ere  my  child  die;  "  "Speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me;"  "Give  me  this  water  that  I  thirst 
not,  neither  come  hither  again  to  draw;"  "Bemember  me 
when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  kingdom."  There  was  one  course 
of  lectures  that  he  was  givii^  during  Lent  in  this  year,  which 
deserves  a  special  mention*  He  took  up  with  his  Bible  class 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  —  what  some  have  thought  to 
be  the  most  formal  and  perfunctory  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  systematic  theology.  His.  natural  utterance  on 
these  subjects  was  in  his  sermons  in  such  a  living  way  that 
Christianity  became  its  own  evidence,  —  and  Christianity  was 
Christ.  It  is  evident  from  the  preparation  he  made  that  he 
1  OL  E»my$  mud  Addrm$9$t  pp.  170  ff. 
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was  doing  liis  best  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
before  him  in  ways  that  they  would  appreciate.  The  distinc- 
tive  features  of  his  theology  appear  at  every  turn,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  his  mind,  as  he  takes  up  in  succession,  (1) 
Christianity,  (2)  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  (3)  The  Bible,  (4) 
Miracles,  (5)  The  Besurrection,  (6)  The  Church,  (7)  Per- 
sonal Experience,  (8)  Prayer.  Although  he  did  not  value 
this  kind  of  work  as  his  best,  yet  if  his  notes  of  these  lectures 
could  be  published,  they  would  form  a  valuable  manual  for 
Christian  instruction.  As  an  instance  of  his  method  and  in 
justification  of  these  comments,  an  extract  is  here  given  from 
the  last  of  these  lectures,  entitled  "Personal  Experience:  '*  — 

What  is  the  Christian  religion  for?  The  salvation  of  the 
world.  But  that  must  be  by  the  salvation  of  men.  And  so  we 
ask  whether  it  has  saved  men.  When  we  ask  what  it  is  to  save 
a  man,  we  remember  what  are  a  man's  enemies.  His  sins,  his 
discouragonents,  his  sloths,  his  temptations.  All  of  these  keep 
man  &om  the  fulness  of  his  life,  &om  what  Qod  made  him  to 
become. 

Now  the  religion  of  Christ  undertakes  to  rescue  man  from 
these  evils,  and  to  let  him  complete  himself.  Has  it  done  that  ? 
Who  shall  answer?  Only  they  who  have  submitted  themselves 
to  its  power.  The  difEerence  of  this  proof  from  all  others: 
danger  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  soul  must  stand  in  the  sun- 
light to  bear  witness  to  the  sun. 

The  claim  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  there  is  a  Divine  Pre- 
sence among  men,  by  whose  agency  Christ  is  forever  present  in 
the  world  and  does  in  richer  way  that  which  He  did  during  His 
incarnation,  —  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  did  Christ  do? 

1.  He  forgave  men's  sins,  and  so  set  them  free  for  a  new  life. 

2.  He  declared  such  a  doctrine  of  humanity  as  made  that  new 
life  seem  to  be  the  natural  life  of  man. 

8.  He  put  the  power  of  that  new  life  into  men,  and  made  them 
strong  with  a  power  which  they  knew  was  not  their  own. 

4.  He  comforted  men  for  their  sorrows  with  a  positive  consola- 
tion which  made  even  their  sorrows  a  source  of  strength. 

6.  He  glorified  life ;  filling  it  with  joy  and  making  it  seem  a 
beautiful  and  noble  thing  to  live. 

6.  He  adjusted  men's  relations  to  each  other  by  making  them 
have  common  love  for  himself. 

VOL.  n 
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7.  He  set  anselfishnees  as  the  hew  of  men's  liyes.  Making 
them  first  devoted  to  Him  and  then,  for  His  sake,  to  one  another. 

8.  He  made  life  spirUwUf  making  the  soul  more  than  the 
hody. 

9.  He  declared  immortality  to  the  sonl,  making  it  know  itself 
stronger  than  death. 

Now  all  these  could  only  he  known  to  the  socds  in  which  they 
existed,  and  to  those  ^om  Uiey  told  of  their  experience.  Bat  that 
sonls  did  know  those  experiences  we  cannot  donht.  Look  at  St* 
John's  Epistles,  —  ^Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,"  ete. 

And  all  <^  these  are  the  experiences  of  men  to-day.  We  can- 
not douht  their  word.     Then  why  not  of  all  men?     Either:  — 

1.  They  are  meant  for  a  few  and  all  are  not  capahle  of  them. 
Show  that  this  cannot  he  tme.     The  essentially  human  char- 

acter  of  the  experience. 

Only  mMLerstand  the  need  of  different  types  and  properties  of 
their  elements. 

Or  else:  — 

2.  Men  pot  some  hindrance  in  the  way.  How  nneonscioas  this 
may  be.  The  need  of  close  self-inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of 
mind.     Need  of  asking  what  are  the  ways  of  openness. 

Those  ways  are :  — 

1.  Flayer.     The  whole  appeal  of  the  nature  to  the  Infinite. 
The  asking  of  God  to  show  Himself.     The  objectiye  and  sab- 

jectire  thoughts  of  prayer.     The  meaning  of  God's    ^hearing 
prayer  "  and  doing  things  because  we  pray  to  ffim. 

2.  Beading  the  Bible.  The  need  of  knowing  the  historic 
Christ.  The  hope  that  in  Him  we  may  find  the  help  we  seek. 
The  strange  neglect  of  and  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels. 

3.  The  readiness  to  give  reality  and  value  to  the  experiences  of 
others. 

4.  The  sense  of  our  own  incompleteness.  Not  to  be  satisfied, 
but  always  conscious  of  the  prophecy  of  larger  things. 

To  count  the  highest  experiences  not  impossible,  that  is  the 
condition  for  the  highest  life. 

One  may  detect  a  somewhat  uniisnal  tone  in  the  Sunday 
morning  sermons  deliyered  during  this  season  of  Lent.  At 
least  the  texts  imply  a  certain  pathos  in  the  mood  which 
ohose  them,  stealing  over  the  preacher,  as  he  sought  in  new 
ways  to  enforce  the  truth  within  him.  Thus  the  sermon  for 
Ash  Wednesday  was  from  the  text,  '^Who  knoweth  if  He 
will  return  and  repent  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him.'' 
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The  picture  is  of  a  departing  God,  once  very  near,  now  going 
away  and  going  further.  To  some  it  is  very  real  as  a  fact  of 
experience.  They  did  once  have  Qod  nearer  to  them.  The  days 
of  communion  and  obedience  and  realized  love ;  the  definite  stan- 
dards. And  now  the  far-awayness  of  it  all.  Or  to  take  the  com- 
parison, not  of  past  and  of  present,  bat  of  idea  and  realization. 
God  is  close  to  ns  in  His  own  revelation,  but  far  from  ns  in  our 
actualization  of  Him.     This  the  deeper  historic  meaning. 

Either  way  the  withdrawing  God  and  the  soul  cr3ring  after 
Him.  Strange  situation!  Driving  Him  away  and  yet  calling 
on  Him  to  stay.  The  mixed  mystery  of  our  inner  life.  •  •  • 
He  certainly  will  return,  else  what  mean  these  promises?  He  is 
not  going  willingly,  nor  angrily,  nor  carelessly.  He  is  going 
because  He  mtuty  because  you  will  not  have  Him. 

He  will  return  if  you  seek  Him  rightly.  The  gift  He  will 
bring  back  with  Him  is  an  offering  to  Himself.  Restoration  to 
be  sought  that  we  may  have  a  life  to  give  Him. 

This  puts  a  motive  into  our  repentance.  Repentance  for 
safety,  even  for  cleanness,  is  not  complete.  The  true  motive  that 
God  may  be  glorified  in  us. 

This  implies  a  certain  essence  of  the  misery  of  sin.  It  is  that 
our  sinful  lives  do  not  belong  to  and  redound  unto  Him.  That  is 
the  felt  misery  of  the  best  lives  when  they  fall  into  sin.  They 
have  dishonored  God.  They  have  nothing  to  render  Him.  Then 
the  delight  of  His  return,  that  once  more  they  may  do  Him  honor. 

The  sense  of  exhilaration  which  thus  enters  into  repentance. 

One  of  the  sermons  was  on  the  text  in  the  Prayer  Book 
yersion,  "He  brought  down  my  strength  in  my  journey  and 
shortened  my  days."  Another  sermon  was  on  a  verse  from  a 
Psalm:  "I  shall  find  trouble  and  heaviness,  and  I  will  call 
upon  tiie  name  of  the  Lord."  And  still  another  from  the 
words  of  Christ:  "It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of 
Jenisalem."  In  this  sermon  he  dwelt  on  the  expenditure  of 
energy  for  personal  power  and  wealth  and  lower  ends,  —  the 
giving  of  life  for  most  unworthy  things. 

The  life  must  be  given.  You  must  expend  it.  You  cannot 
keep  it.  It  is  going.  What  is  there  to  show  for  it  at  the  end? 
Is  there  the  result  of  enlarged  spiritual  conditions  in  the  world, 
so  that  first  we  and  then  our  brethren  are  better  for  our  having 
lived?     He  who  perishes  in  Jerusalem  claims  Jerusalem  for  God. 

There  are  but  few  letters  belonging  to  this  moment.     One 
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of  them  is  important  as  giving  Ids  opinion  on  the  yarious 
expositions  appearing  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  its  claims  and  their  grounds.  It  was  written 
to  the  Rev.  George  H.  Buck:  — 

238  Clabbvdov  Stbibt,  Bonov,  Maioh  16, 1889. 

My  dbab  Mb.  Buck,  —  I  do  not  know  a  single  book  about 
our  Church  which  does  not  mingle  with  its  exposition  of  what  the 
Church  is  some  notions,  more  or  less  erroneous,  but  certainly 
private  and  personal,  of  the  author.  Therefore,  I  am  quite  out 
of.  the  habit  of  asking  anj  one  who  b  at  all  interested  in  our 
Church  to  study  anything  but  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Prayer 
Book,  without  note  or  comment,  interpreting  itself  to  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  —  that  is  the  best  thing.  And  histories  of  our 
Church  also  are  written  with  a  purpose.  There  is  not  one  which 
is  not  colored  with  the  intention  of  its  writer.  Bishop  White's 
^'History"  is  the  best,  and  some  of  Frederick  D.  Maurice's 
^'Lectures  on  the  Prayer  Book  "  have  much  light  in  them.  Let 
your  friends  know  that  the  only  real  *' claim  "  of  the  Church  is 
the  power  with  which  it  claims  tiieir  souls  and  makes  them  better 
men.  Then  offer  them  its  privil^^es  if  they  are  humble  and  ear- 
nest enou^  to  know  their  need. 

I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  I  am 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 

To  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Montgomery,  on  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Bishop  of  Tasmania:  — 

April  18, 188a 

My  dear  Friend,  —  This  is  indeed  a  startling  letter.  One 
cannot  hear  of  such  a  great  change  in  a  dear  friend's  life  without 
a  moment's  something  which  is  almost  like  dismay  before  he  lets 
himself  go  freely  into  the  congratulations  which  are  the  true  re- 
sponse to  such  intelligence.  But  I  do  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart.  The  great  fresh  world  which  you  will  go  to  will  make 
all  things  new  to  you,  and  you  will  have  the  splendid  sense  of 
building  for  vast  futures,  and  of  touching  the  springs  of  great 
hopes.  It  is  just  what  one  has  longed  for  a  thousand  times,  who 
has  worked  in  a  world  as  old  as  yours,  or  even  as  old  as  ours. 
If  I  were  an  Englishman,  I  would  beg  you  to  take  me  with  you, 
and  make  me  a  humble  canon  or  something  else  which  could  give 
me  a  bit  of  share  in  the  work  which  you  will  do.  May  God  bless 
that  work,  and  make  you  very  happy  in  it. 

Those  who  followed  the  preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks  and 
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contrasted  bis  later  with  Iiis  earlier  method  were  aware  of 
a  change,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  sermons,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  delivery.  Instead  of  standing  unmoved  and 
apparently  impassive,  as  he  has  been  described  while  in 
Philadelphia  or  during  his  first  years  in  Boston,  he  appeared 
to  be  profoundly  moved,  his  physical  system  even  to  be 
shaken  by  the  severe  effort.  Whether  it  was  that  preaching 
now  exhausted  his  nervous  force,  or  whether  some  other 
cause  must  be  assigned^  it  was  becoming  evident  that  he  was 
not  well.  His  friends  noticed  the  change  in  his  looks  with 
alarm.  The  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Church  sent  to  him  this 
resolution  passed  on  Easter  Monday :  — 

The  Proprietors  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Rector, 
in  view  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  he  has  been 
away  from  as,  and  the  amount  of  work  that  has  fallen  upon  him, 
that  he  take  a  liberal  vacation,  and,  if  possible,  go  abroad. 

The  late  Colonel  Heniy  Lee  spoke  what  many  were  feeling 
when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks:  — 

B08TOV,  May  3, 1889. 

I  was  shocked,  as  I  have  been  several  times  of  late,  at  your 
appearance.  Who  am  I,  to  meddle  in  your  affairs  ?  Only  one 
of  many  more  thousands  than  you  will  ever  know,  to  whom  your 
existence  is  all  important ;  and  as  one  of  them  I  beg  you  earnestly 
to  cease  your  incessant  work  this  very  day  and  depart,  going  by 
sea  or  land  where  you  can  find  rest  and  recreation.  I  wish  I 
knew  who  was  your  physician.  I  would  urge  him  to  order  you 
off  at  once.  If  you  knew  of  what  importance,  not  only  to  your 
Church,  but  to  the  college,  to  our  city,  to  all  of  us,  is  your  life, 
you  would  do  what  you  can  to  preserre  it. 

As  for  Mr.  Brooks  himself,  while  he  refused  to  admit  that 
he  was  not  as  well  as  ever,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  need  of  some  greater  change  and  of  absolute 
cessation  from  work.  It  had  been  a  mistake,  his  plan  of  tak- 
ing rest  only  in  alternate  years.  Perhaps  it  had  worked  well 
enough  in  earlier  life,  but  it  was  trespassing  on  his  strength, 
or  his  supposed  strength,  to  keep  up  the  practice  longer. 
He  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  lay  aside  work,  to 
find  some  new  country  where  all  was  fresh  and  strange,  and 
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where  for  a  while  he  might  forget  himaelf  •  So  he  had 
tamed  to  Japan.  He  held  long  oonrersations  with  Bev. 
W.  E.  Griflas,  author  of  the  ''Mikado  and  his  Empire," 
who  encouraged  him  to  make  the  yenture.  He  read  with 
great  zest  ''The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,"  by  Mr.  Perdval 
Lowell.  As  the  scheme  took  possession  of  his  mind  he  grew 
enthusiastic  about  its  possibilities.  It  added  to  his  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  journey  that  he  had  secured  his  friend 
McViokar  for  a  travelling  companion.  If  he  had  misgiyings 
about  his  health,  they  do  not  appear  in  his  letters,  which 
seem  to  overflow  with  a  new  buoyancy  of  spirits.  To  Mr. 
Mc Vickar  he  writes :  — 

283  CLABXXBOir  Stbbxt,  Bosroir,  Mudi  20, 1S8Q. 

My  dbab  William,  —  I  went  down  to  Salem  and  lunched 
with  the  blessed  Frankses.  Then,  after  luncheon,  I  went  over 
and  saw  Professor  Morse,  who  is  the  biggest  authority  on  Japan 
to  be  found  anywhere.  And  such  a  collection  of  bowls  and 
basins,  of  cups  and  candlesticks,  of  jars  and  jimcracks  as  he  has ! 
My  mouth  is  watering  and  my  eyes  are  sparkling  even  now,  in 
spite  of  several  Lent  services  which  have  come  in  between.  But 
what  he  says  is  this:  that  Japan  is  perfectly  possible  in  summer; 
that  it  is  very  hot,  but  that  the  heat  is  not  felt  as  much  as  it  is 
here ;  that  you  must  wear  the  thinnest  of  clothing  and  the  straw- 
iest  of  hats,  and  that  it  is  as  healthy  as  you  please.  He  makes 
little  or  nothing  of  the  rainy  season.  Says  it  rains  worst  in  June 
and  September,  but  declares  tbat  if  we  reach  there  about  mid* 
July,  and  leave  to  come  home  about  September  1,  we  shall  have 
royal  weather. 

It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  Japan  were  a  rather  singularly  easy 
country  to  see.  There  is  a  central  core  of  it  which  apparently 
contains  most  all  which  we  shall  care  to  see.  Yokohama,  Tokio, 
Nikko,  Osaka,  Kioto,  and  periiaps  the  inland  sea  of  Nagasaki. 
These,  with  the  country  and  the  sights  which  lie  between  thmn, 
are  enough  to  make  us  feel  always  that  we  know  Japan,  and  these 
can  easily  be  compassed  in  six  weeks. 

In  the  afternoon  there  came  to  Jim  Franks's  study  a  certain 

Captain  H ,  who  has  commanded  steamships  all  about  in  the 

Chinese  and  Japanese  seas,  and  he  had  many  interesting  things 
to  say.  But  the  main  thing  was  that  he,  too,  said  there  was  no 
trouble  about  going  tiiere  in  the  summer,  and  raved,  as  they  aU 
do,  about  the  wonderful  beauty  of  it  all. 

And  noW)  dear  William,  the  middle  of  June  is  just  upon  U8« 
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It  will  come  jikujikij  whioh,  being  interpreted,  is  ^toate  de 
suite,"  and  then  we  wUl  naj  to  the  train  at  New  York  some  fine 
momingy  Fegsth  which  means  ^'Go  along,"  and  before  we  know 
it  we  are  there.  Jim  thinks  he  cannot  go,  which  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  But  we  will  go,  and  all  the  parish  apparatus 
and  routine  shall  be  for  three  good  months  as  if  it  were  not. 
Won't  it  be  fine? 

Isn't  it  sad  about ?     Dear  me,  if  that  splendid  fellow 

has  indeed  given  way,  who  of  us  is  there  that  can  be  sure  of  him- 
self for  an  hour?     And  yet  there  are  encouragements  as  well. 

Here  is  getting  engaged  and  starting  out  on  a  new  life 

when  it  seems  as  if  he  would  think  things  were  about  through 
with  him.  He 's  like  the  fellow  who  lights  up  a  new  cigar  just 
when  it  seems  as  if  bedtime  had  really  come.  But  there  is  a 
splendid  courage  about  it,  and  it  almost  makes  one  ready  to  fling 
prudence  to  the  winds  and  go  in  for  it  himself.  But  I  guess  I 
won't,  on  the  whole. 

I  can  hear  the  chatter  of  Japanese  tongues  and  the  clatter  of 
Japanese  crockery  in  the  distance,  but  just  now  I  must  get  ready 
for  service,  and  so  must  you. 

Affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

Mr.  Brooks  left  Boston  on  the  10th  of  June  for  the  ride 
across  the  continent,  breaking  the  journey  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  spent  a  Sunday,  and  visited  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  appearanoe  of  the  people,  or  by  the  features  of  their  civi- 
lization. On  the  20th  of  June  he  sailed  from  San  Franoisoo 
for  Yokohama  in  the  steamship  City  of  Sydney.  There  were 
but  two  passengers  on  board  besides  himself  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Vickar.  The  eighteen  days  passed  quietly,  for  the  ocean 
was  calm,  and  the  only  event  which  appealed  to  his  imagina- 
tion was  the  dropping  of  one  day  from  the  record  of  time, 
Monday,  July  the  Ist.  *^The  lost  day  I  Think  what  might 
have  come  of  it  I    The  undone  deeds  I    The  unsaid  words  I " 

These  are  extracts  from  his  note-book  written  on  ship- 
board:— 

DifEerence  between  ^^a  good  fellow  "  and  a  good  man. 
Prea6h  on  the  tone  of  life,  high  or  low,  apart  from  special 
acts. 

Over  the  prairies  racing  the  moon.     Wednesday,  June  12. 
Text,  ''6od  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."     The 
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way  men  bear  eaeh  other's  sini.    The  great  sinfol  w<»ld  on  : 
.^loolders.     Ah!  there  'a  the  key!     Imagine  that  complete. 

Those  wise  blindsi  ihrou^  which  yon  can  see  oat,  bat  cannot 
«ee  in. 

^'Thoa  hast  wrestled  and  prerailed.''  The  deeper  life.  The 
oalj  qaesti<m  left.  How  to  do  one's  duty. 

^'I  will  not  do  this  wicked  thing  and  sin  against  God.**  Tbe 
special  definite  resolve. 

^Unless  the  Lord  boild  the  hoasoy  their  labor  is  bat  vain  that 
baild  it."     The  inner  spiritual  baildiag  of  everything. 

^Then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest."  The  de^  impulse 
of  escape  and  retirement. 

I  would  like  to  do  one  thing  perfectly,  and  do  only  that  the 
rest  of  my  life.     Tet,  nol 

A  ^'spent  sea"  in  history;  6.  ^.,  the  ages  following  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

^Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
What!  a  child's  paradise? 
No  I  the  eternal  childlike, 

The  Child  in  all  great,  simple  actions. 

Like  the  captain's  view  of  things  at  sea,  so  different  from  the 
landsman  passenger's. 

The  question  whether  all  life  is  to  be  drawn  in,  —  its  great 
expansion  into  the  supernatural  denied  it.  Intention  for  exten* 
sion.     The  world  it  would  make.     Try  to  depict. 

^'And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years."  The  worth  and 
dangers  of  rest. 

Awful  the  convulsion  that  does  nothing.  The  beauty  of  oar 
war.     It  killed  Slavery. 

What  is  the  greatest,  noblest,  finest  deed  ever  done  on  this 
earth?     What  if  we  could  put  our  finger  on  it! 

Jehoram  '*  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years  and  departed  with- 
out being  desired."     The  being  missed  and  its  natural  desire. 

The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the 
Father  do.  Christianity  all  in  the  line  of  God's  great  first  pur- 
noses. 

Coming  in  sight  of  a  new  land  (Japan),  with  its  mysterious 
multitudinous  history,  set  in  the  ancient  halls,  like  coming  in 
sight  of  another  man's  life  with  its  mystery.     July  8>  1889. 

That  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  the  happiest  of  moods  during  the 
long  idle  days  of  the  ocean  journey  is  shown  by  his  rever- 
sion to   poetry.    He  was  vmting  Christnuus   and  Easter 
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carols,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  gift  or  combination  of 
gifts,  —  his  grasp  upon  the  large  primitive  instincts  of  life, 
and  the  child's  gladness  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  joy 
of  many  Easter  and  Christmas  festivals  wherein  he  had 
rejoiced  as  if  a  child  himself  with  the  children,  keeping  his 
faith  the  stronger  because  of  his  sympathy  with  childhood, 
—  all  this  comes  out  in  these  carols,  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  with  great  ease,  as  if  they  had  long  been  singing  in 
his  heart.  But  beneath  them  is  the  vivid  consciousness  of 
the  possible  perversion  of  theology.  Thus  among  his  notes 
he  speaks  of  the  expression  the  ^^  visitation  of  God,"  which 
in  medieval  theology  stood  for  the  inexplicable  calamities  of 
life,  and  the  higher  idea  of  Qod^s  visitation  of  the  world  at 
Christmas  tide. 

The  silent  stars  are  full  of  speech 

For  who  hath  ears  to  hear; 
The  winds  are  whispering  each  to  each, 
And  stars  their  sacred  lessons  teach 

Of  faith  and  hope  and  fear. 

But  once  the  sky  its  silence  broke, 

And  song  o'^flowed  the  earth; 
And  Angels  mortal  language  spoke, 
When  G^  our  human  utterance  took, 

In  Christ  the  Saviour's  birth. 

This  was  the  first  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  Christmas 
carols.     Another  begins  with  the  lines :  — 

The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  care, 
But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young. 

And  a  third:  — 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night ! 

This  Easter  carol  also,  which  has  become  widely  popular :  — 

Tomb,  thou  shalt  not  hold  Him  longer  I 
Death  is  strong,  but  life  is  stronger. 

In  tihe  letters  from  Japan,  Mr.  Brooks  speaks  of  his  jour- 
ney as  a  great  success.     The  weather  was  unusually  fine. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  place  anywhere  in  the  world 
more  suitable  for  pure  relaxation.  •  •  •  Of  all  bright,   pretty 
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plaoes,  it  U  the  prettiest  and  the  bri^^iteit.  •  •  •  It  is  rery  £as> 
einsting,  the  merriest,  kindest,  and  most  graceful  people,  who  seem 
as  glad  to  see  yon  as  if  they  had  heen  waiting  for  you  all  their 
years,  and  make  yon  feel  as  if  theb  houses  were  yours  the  mo- 
ment you  cross  the  threshold,  ...  as  if  good  manners  and  civ* 
ility  were  the  only  ends  in  life.  I  nerw  saw  anything  like  it, 
and  the  fascination  grows  with  eyeiy  new  stieet  pietore  thai  one 


We  have  had  most  hospitable  welcome  from  American  and 
English  people ;  almost  erery  night  in  TdLohama  we  dined  out, 
and  here  we  have  been  given  rooms  at  the  club,  which  is  a  Goy- 
emment  affair  and  most  comfortable.  To-morrow  night  we  are 
to  dine  with  the  English  Bishop  of  Japan,  and  there  is  more  of 
courtesy  and  kindness  than  we  can  accept. 

While  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  travelling,  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  what  was  most  distinctive  of  the  coun- 
try, no  opportunities  were  lost  d  meeting  the  missionaries, 
and  learning  of  their  work.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with 
Bishop  Williams,  of  the  American  Mission.  He  came  across 
one  of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  translating  into  Japanese 
^*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,"  an  elaborate  and  learned  work  of 
Anglican  theology  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  and  thought 
it  unwise  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  with  the 
technicalities  and  processes  through  which  the  Western  mind 
had  passed.     Once  only  did  he  preach. 

In  his  letters  home  he  speaks  of  the  impression  which  he 
and  Dr.  McVickar  made  upon  the  Japanese  by  their  unusual 
size.  He  was  afraid  that  tibe  jinrikisha  men  would  r^bel  at 
the  burden,  but  that  happen^  only  onoe.  The  Japanese 
were  curious  to  get  the  measurements  of  the  head  and  hands 
and  feet  of  their  extraordinary  g^est.  The  children  called 
out,  DaibutsUj  which  means  the  image  of  the  great  Buddha. 

KiOTD,  August  1, 1889. 
My  dbab  Bob,  —  I  am  anxious  to  send  you  all  at  least  one 
greeting  from  this  queer  and  interesting  land,  and  I  must  do  it 
quick  or  not  at  all,  for  our  short  time  here  is  half  exhausted  and 
the  next  steamer  but  one  will  carry  us  to  San  Francisco.  The 
journey  has  been  a  great  success  thus  far,  and  here  we  are  perched 
on  a  breezy  hill  just  outside  of  the  brightest  and  gayest  of  Ji^>a- 
nese  cities  with  such  a  view  of  the  confused  and  jumbled  town 
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and  the  high  hills  beyond  as  not  many  city  euhorbs  can  famish. 
It  is  a  hot,  sweltering  afternoon.  All  the  morning  we  have  been 
looking  at  Mikado's  Palaces  and  Baddhist  Temples,  dragged  in 
jinrikishas  through  piotoresqae  and  crowded  streets  by  trotting 
coolies  who  must  remember  as  and  hate  as  all  the  rest  of  their 
miserable  lives.  Now  in  the  qniet  afternoon  there  is  a  pleasant 
wind  blowing  across  the  hotel  reranda,  and  all  the  time  there 
comes  the  monotonoas  and  soothing  masic  of  a  Baddhist  dram 
which  a  poor  priest  is  beating  at  the  Temple  close  to  as,  and 
which  never  seems  to  panse  an  instant  from  the  san's  rising  to  its 
setting.  It  is  all  as  calm  and  beaatifal  and  different  from  Bos- 
ton as  anything  can  be.  The  bamboos  are  waving  gracefully  in 
the  for^;ronnd  and  the  pines  are  standing  majestically  behind. 
Japan  is  rich  in  both,  and  they  are  pictures  of  the  way  in  which 
strength  and  grace  meet  in  her  history  remarkably. 

We  are  now  in  oar  fourth  week  on  shore,  and  indeed  I  do  not 
know  how  ai^  one  could  make  for  himself  a  more  delightful  sum- 
mer than  by  doing  just  what  we  have  done.  A  swift  run  across 
the  continent,  a  slow  and  peaceful  sail  on  the  Pacific,  and  then 
this  phantasmagoria  of  color  and  life  and  movement  for  six  de- 
lightful weeks.  And  then  the  return  over  the  familiar  ways  with 
much  to  think  about  and  one's  brain  full  of  pictures.  What  could 
be  better  than  that  ? 

Do  you  remember  our  meeting  Ebu*leston  Deacon  long  ago  up 
among  the  barren  heights  of  Auk  ?  I  found  him  this  year  among 
the  temples  of  Nikko,  the  sacredest  of  Japanese  sacred  places,  and 
the  deep  thunder  of  lus  voice  mingled  beautifully  with  the  chanting 
of  the  priest.  There,  also,  were  Bigelow  and  FenoUosa,  both 
very  interesting  men.  Besides  them  we  have  seen  our  missiona- 
ries and  something  of  their  work,  though  the  schools  are  mostly 
now  in  summer  vacation.  They  are  good  strong  men,  and  the 
work  which  they  are  doing  will  be  a  true  contribution  to  the  du- 
bious future  of  Japan. 

But  I  wish  I  knew  just  how  it  is  faring  with  you  all.  An 
afternoon  on  the  terrace  at  Waltham  would  even  more  than  r^ay 
the  loss  even  of  this  pretty  scene,  and  the  strange  sights  which 
we  shall  see  when  we  go  out  as  it  gets  cooler.  Better  still,  if 
you  were  all  here!  But  we  will  meet  soon,  and  meanwhile  be 
sure  that  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  wishing  you  all  good.  My 
best  of  love  to  Mrs.  Paine  and  all  the  children  and  the  grandchil- 
dren, and  I  am,  dear  Bob, 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

On  the  return  voyage  he  resumes  his  note-book:  — 
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The  strange  penanalneas  of  a  new  land;  beeoming  ^ae- 
qmunted  "  with  it. 

Ab  the  Japanese  build  their  booses  to  soit  their  mats. 

The  Japanese  smiling  as  he  tells  of  his  mother's  death. 

Japan  strangely  self-eonscioiis.  Lack  of  sense  of  indiTidnali^ 
in  the  East. 

^Why  plnckest  thou  not  thy  right  band  oat  of  tby  boeom  to 
oonsome  die  enemy?  '*  The  apparent  indifference  of  Grod.  What 
is  God's  enemy? 

The  thing  which  is  done  upon  eartht  He  doeth  it  Himself. 

Both  engine  and  brake,  (^mserratism  and  radicalism  parts  of 
the  same  machine. 

Sermon  on  a  man's  discovering  a  meanness  in  himself  from 
which  he  thonght  be  was  free  (coming  from  new  circnmstances, 
6.  g.y  travelling). 

Sermon  on  outgrowing  temptations,  falsely  made  cause  for 
complacency.  Like  passing  railway  stations;  the  new  ones  are 
the  old  ones  under  new  forms. 

The  ultimate  mystery  of  life  is  personality.  All  which  stops 
short  of  that  is  partial. 

The  impressions  of  nature,  the  truths  of  science,  all  less  than 
personal  relations.  The  only  final  means  of  revelation.  Recon- 
ciliation. The  secret  of  Christ.  Grod  sent  forth  His  Son.  Two 
kinds  of  religion,  —  truth  and  person.  All  religions  develop 
both.     Love  and  faith  are  the  powers. 

Houses  for  earthquake,  built  either  very  slight  or  very  solid. 

R.  S.  y.  P.     So  says  nature  with  her  invitations. 

A  man  behind  whose  closed  eyelids  light  and  darkness  show 
their  difference,  though  he  can  distinctly  see  no  object. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  life. 

^'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."     Christ  the  key  of  existence,  not  Buddha,  nor  any  other. 

The  Japanese  giving  a  new  name  at  the  time  of  death.  The  new 
name  of  the  new  life  kept  hung  up  in  the  sacred  place  of  the  house. 

^Wbile  I  am  coming  another  steppeth  in  before  me."  Com- 
petition, —  its  naturalness  and  unnaturalness;  its  advantages  and 
horrors.  Sure  to  be  some  day  outgrown.  As  a  method  so  often 
used  for  other  things. 

Mark  iii.  21.  Christ's  friends,  not  His  enemies,  said,  He  is 
beside  EUmself,  and  wanted  to  restrain  Him.  The  limitations 
that  Christians  put  to  Christ. 

Mark  v.  7.  The  demoniac  crying  out,  ^What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  Jesus  ?  "  But  Jesus  shows  that  He  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Son  of  God. 
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^That  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.'' 

The  spider  spins  his  web  in  the  rice-pot.  Japanese  phrase  for 
poverty. 

Ton  might  as  well  think  to  help  the  moon  fighting  its  battle 
with  the  donds. 

The  balance  and  co((peration  of  content  and  discontent. 

A  law,  a  tmthy  an  institntion,  a  Person.  Which  is  CSiristian- 
ity  ?     There  can  be  no  donbt. 

The  East  haunted  by  the  problems  of  reality  and  apparition, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  personality  and  impersonality. 

The  present  with  the  future  on  its  back,  like  a  Japanese  mother 
and  her  child. 

Shakespeare's  true  apology  for  art :  — 

Yet  natine  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
Bat  natoxe  makes  that  mean. 

Sermon  on  the  variety  of  aspect  of  religi<m  in  the  various  ages 
of  life,  —  youth's  activity  and  middle  age. 

The  rising  tide  catchhig  one  against  a  precipitous  wall.  Es- 
cape impossible. 

If  we  hope  for  that  we  have  not,  then  we  work  for  it. 

The  whole  meaning  of  Reconciliation. 

''My  people."  God's  word  for  the  Jews.  Its  larger  equiva- 
lent.    The  pastor  and  his  parish. 

"Get  thee  behind  me."  The  everlasting  word  to  the  tempter. 
Who  cannot  say  it,  dies. 

''A  dislike  in  the  mass  is  a  prejudice. "  Victor  Hugo,  '^Toilers 
of  the  Sea,"  p.  61. 

Lives  haunted  like  houses. 

A  twin  who  is  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night. 

The  Shinto  (ancestor-worship)  of  Boston. 

Losing  a  Tuesday  going  over  and  picking  up  a  Thursday  com- 
ing back. 

August  28,  1889,  lived  twice  on  the  Pacific. 

Pride  before  destruction.  The  great  danger  of  boasting. 
Our  liability  to  the  sins  from  which  we  think  ourselves  most 
secure. 

A  man's  suffering  till  the  consequences  of  his  sin  are  exhausted. 

Japanese  preserving  political  traditions  in  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing or  serving  tea. 

''There  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  neither 
hid  that  shall  not  be  known."  The  kind  of  world  that  perfect 
light  shall  make,  and  the  kind  of  life  in  waiting  for  it. 
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He  shall  sare  his  soul  alive* 

Ashamed  of  himself.     Pilled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
EveDing  and  morning  were  the  first  day.     Bnding  and  begin- 
ning eTeaywhere. 
A  man  in  Christ. 

Bj  the  middle  of  September  Mr.  Brooks  was  again  in 
Boston,  and  had  resumed  his  work.  While  he  was  in  Japan 
he  had  not  been  well,  and  his  enjoyment  of  what  he  saw,  or 
of  the  hospitalities  extended  to  him,  had  in  conseqoenoe 
been  diminished.  He  was  the  better,  however,  for  the 
change,  better  than  if  he  had  tried  to  spend  ^*a  laqr  summer '' 
at  home,  as  he  at  one  time  proposed  to  do.  To  the  world  he 
seemed  vigorous  and  strong,  or,  as  one  of  his  friends  abroad 
wrote  to  him,  **the  happiest  and  hopefullest  man  I  know." 

At  Trinity  Church,  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return,  he 
spoke  of  God's  ownership  of  the  world,  as  giving  it  beauty 
and  value :  ^^The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof ; 
the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.''  With  what  interest 
he  was  followed  is  shown  in  this  extract  frcmi  a  daily 
paper:  — 

As  he  passed  quietly  in  to  begin  the  service  he  looked  and 
moved  with  all  his  old-time  vigor,  although  some  mig^t  &ncy 
that  his  massive  frame  betrayed  an  appreciable  loss  of  flesh.  A 
slight  cough,  too,  was  also  noticed  during  the  reciting  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  service.  To  the  friends  who  embraced  an  opportunity 
io  greet  him,  he  manifested  his  unvarying  cheerfulness  and  vi- 
vacity. It  was  in  the  pulpit,  as  always,  that  he  appeared  with 
all  the  fulness  of  his  personality  and  moital  powers,  and  when  he 
spoke,  it  was  with  a  torrent  of  language  and  abounding  inuigery 
that  seemed  to  have  gathered  even  more  than  the  customary  mo- 
mentam  from  contact  with  the  Oriental  glow  of  life  and  scenes. 
Whether  from  association  with  these,  or  from  the  feelings  evoked 
by  return  to  the  family  of  his  congregation,  he  supplemented  his 
unsurpassed  rapidity  of  thought  and  utterance  with  more  than  his 
usual  emotional  quality. 

On  the  second  Sunday  after  his  return  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  address  the  students  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year 
of  college  life.  He  spoke  of  the  new  system  of  voluntary 
prayers  as  no  longer  an  experiment.     ^Hitherto  there  had 
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been  a  certain  self -oonsoiousness  about  it  which  it  was  now 
time  to  drop.  It  was  the  legitimate  sneoessor  of  all  the  best 
religious  influence/'  He  urged  upon  the  students  to  give 
their  best  to  the  coU^e  if  they  would  get  its  best  in  return, 
^^  treat  it  not  as  a  playground  or  liying  shop,  but  as  a  living 
being  with  a  soul  oaring  for  spiritual  nature,  and  it  will 
bestow  its  riches,  for  indeed  it  has  them.^^  The  address  was 
noticeable  for  its  intense  earnestness.  His  love  for  Harvard 
came  out  in  a  few  sentences  at  its  dose.  ^^Many  noble  men 
have  rejoiced  to  live  for  the  College,  asking  nothing  as  they 
grew  old  but  to  do  something  more  for  her  before  they  died. 
Will  you  join  their  army?  What  she  asks  of  you  is  to  be 
as  fuU  men  as  you  can,  for  so  her  Ufe  grows  fuller." 

The  Greneral  Convention  met  in  New  York  in  October, 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  his  brother  Arthur.  It  was  quiet 
compared  with  that  in  Chicago,  three  years  before,  and  the 
proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the  Church  was  not  renewed, 
as  he  had  wrongly  prophesied.  He  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions  on  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  urging  the  substi* 
tution  of  Psalm  Ixiv  for  Psalm  Ixix  in  the  Evening  Prayer 
for  Good  Friday.  "We  listen  to  Jesus  crying,  *Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  and  then  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  say,  ^  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  to  take 
themselves  withal,'"  etc.  In  the  debate  on  recommitting 
the  Prayer  Book  for  further  revision,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  task  would  be  continued  for  three  years  longer,  for 
many  points  needed  further  consideration.  He  spoke  against 
introducing  the  versides,  "O  Ood,  make  speed  to  save  us," 
"O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  purpose  was  to  seek  uniformity  with  the 
English  book  even  in  small  details,  rather  than  to  meet  any 
great  demand  for  new  forms  of  devout  expression  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  great  and  new 
Western  land. 

In  a  proposed  canon  on  marriage  and  divorce  Mr.  Brooks 
objected  to  a  phrase  forbidding  "clandestine  marriages:" 
"  If  we  are  to  forbid  a  thing,  we  must  have  some  penalty  for  its 
disobedience,  which  in  this  case  would  obviously  be  exdusicm 
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from  Holj  Communion."  He  slumld  fed  liimself  unable  to 
deny  the  sacrament  to  people  wbo  in  their  youUi  had  been 
indiscreet  enough  to  make  a  clandestine  marriage.  ^^  There 
is  a  danger  of  making  marriage  too  difficult."  The  subject 
of  ^^  divorce  "  had  been  in  his  mind  as  he  was  returning  hxane 
from  Japan.  In  his  note-book  he  expresses  hints  of  his 
opinion. 

The  ^^pntting  away,**  which  Christ  condemned^  was  not  the 
equivalent  of  our  present  divorce  system ;  it  was  purely  arbitraryy 
with  no  trial  or  opportunity  of  defence,  the  man's  right  only, 
while  the  woman  had  no  corresponding  power;  it  was  original^ 
for  some  cause  which  iadudes  more  than  adultery,  and  it  allowed 
remarriage  (Deut.  xxiv.  2).  Our  divorce  is  a  different  matter, 
involving  different  necessities.  The  Mosaic  institution  which 
Christ  modified  had  reference  to  inheritance  and  preservation  of 
purity  of  descent.  There  are  strong  objections  to  using  the 
Holy  Communion  for  enforcing  a  position  on  this  subject,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  its  administration  to  the  dying,  in  view 
of  the  perfect  conscience  with  which  divorces  are  obtained.  It 
would  be  more  consbtont  to  deny  divorce  altogether.  But  the 
whole  question  is  not  a  clear  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Christian  nations  have  so  differed  regarding  it  and  so  differ  stilL 
Circumstances  have  changed  since  the  time  of  Christ.  The  spirit 
is  more  than  the  letter. 

On  his  return  from  the  General  Convention,  Mr.  Brooks 
preached  a  sermon  at  Trinity  Church  more  hopeful  in  its 
tone  than  his  sermon  in  1886.  He  reviewed  the  results  the 
convention  had  accomplished  in  a  kindly  way,  declaring 
himself  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  tihe  changes  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  speaking  of  the  convention  as  an 
inspiring  one  in  its  manifestation  of  high  moral  purpose,  in 
its  desire  for  Christian  unity,  and  in  its  zeal  for  missionary 
work.  He  went  to  the  Episcopalian  Club,  where  the  con- 
vention was  passed  in  review,  making  a  speech  which  pleased 
and  satisfied  its  members  and  was  pronounced  by  some  to  be 
^^churchly."  He  was  apparently  forgiven  for  what  he  had 
said  of  the  convention  of  1886.  But  he  was  so  genuine,  so 
rational,  so  human,  that  forgiveness  was  not  difficult  to 
grant. 
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Two  sermons  of  PhillipB  Brooks  are  notable  for  his  adro- 
oacy  in  his  own  way  of  causes  of  social  and  political  reform. 
On  Fast  Day  be  discnssed  ^^tfae  public  schools"  and  ^'pro- 
hibition."  In  regard  to  the  first  he  maintained  that  the  state 
has  incorporated  its  best  ideas  in  the  public  schools,  the 
three  essentials  of  character  without  which  a  state  cannot  ex- 
ist—  freedom,  intelligence,  and  responsibility.  Not  only  the 
right  of  the  state,  but  its  duty  in  this  matter  of  primary 
education  must  be  boldly  maintained.  If  scholars  were  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  into  private  institutions, 
the  state  must  assert  its  prerogative  and  enforce  on  them  its 
principles,  insisting  that  they  shall  be  the  equals  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  cultivating  freedom,  intelligence,  and  responsi- 
bility. 

On  the  subject  of  prohibition  he  declared  his  preference 
for  restrictive  legislation  as  the  true  policy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  the  opportunity  for  self-control.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  interest  in  tibe  end  to  be  attained  was  so  real 
and  absorbing  that  he  could  say :  — - 

I  have  no  charge  or  rq>roach  to  make  against  the  most  extrav- 
agant temperance  reformer.  I  can  understand  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling,  which  urges  tiie  most  sweeping  laws  which  he  can 
secure.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  legal  restriction,  the 
great  advance  ia  this  direction  is  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
people  to  live  for  the  State  and  for  their  fellow  men,  and  not  for 
themselves ;  to  let'  no  selfish  desire  stand  in  the  way  of  any  rea- 
sonable measure  which  shall  help  to  overcome  this  evil.  It  does 
no  good  to  champion  this  or  that  public  measore,  while  as  yet 
our  own  hearts  and  consciences  are  untouched.  In  this  as  in 
similar  matters  it  is  very  easy  for  intense  earnestness  to  develop 
into  mere  partisanship,  in  which  condition  we  oppose  all  plans 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  our  own,  even  though  they  may  con- 
tain much  good.  Rather  let  us  keep  ourselves  pure  and  broad, 
ready  to  accept  any  truest  and  best  method  by  which  at  the  time 
our  purpose  may  be  achieved. 

He  preached  a  sermon  on  Civil  Service  Beform,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  that  the  clergy  would  treat  the  subject 
from  their  pulpits  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  sermon  was, 
however,  given  the  following  Sunday,  with  this  preface:  — 
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When  Thanksgiving  morning  came,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
preach  it,  with  a  fnrioos  fire  raging  in  the  city,  awakening  awful 
memories  of  the  old  conflagration  and  baffling  all  prediction  as  to 
where  it  would  be  stopped.  With  everybody  anxious  and  excited, 
it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  ask  those  who  came  to  church  to  sit 
quietly  and  listen  to  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  and  daty  of 
Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  interest  of  the  sermon  lies  in  revealing  his  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  nationality,  and  to  the  underlying  principles  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  text  was  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ^^  Ye  shall  be  nnto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation.  These  are  Uie  words  that  thou  shalt  speak 
unto  the  kingdom  of  Israel"  (Exodus  xix.  6).  That  one 
should  take  a  text  from  the  Old  Testament  for  Civil  Service 
Beform  might  appear  to  some,  he  said,  as  evidence  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  clergy  to  deal  with  living  political 
issues. 

The  old  reproach  of  ministers  that  they  lived  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  preached  about  the  sins  and  virtues  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  not  about  the  sins  and  virtues  of  the  modem  world,  is  perhaps 
obsolete.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ask  how  far  it  was  ever 
deserved.  That  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  observe  about  it  is 
the  misconception  which  it  indicated,  on  the  part  both  of  preach* 
ers  and  of  hearers,  of  the  true  place  and  use  of  that  wonderful 
portion  of  the  word  of  Grod  in  which  the  story  of  Gk>d*s  dealings 
with  his  chosen  people  is  related.  The  history  of  the  Jews  iqH 
peared  to  some  men  to  be  an  utterly  outgrown,  uninteresting 
record  of  a  people  who  perished  as  a  nation  centuries  ago^  and 
the  constant  recurrence  to  it  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  effort  arti- 
ficially to  keep  alive  the  dead.  To  other  men  it  seemed  as  if 
many,  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  details  of  Jewish  life  were  of 
perpetual  obligation,  patterns  to  be  mechanically  copied  and  re- 
peated to  the  end  of  time. 

He  commented  on  the  Old  Testament  as  still  the  ^  au- 
thoritative text-book  of  nationality,"  despite  the  manifest 
failures  to  enforce  its  teaching  in  Christian  histoiy,  as  in  the 
notion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  in  Puritan  attempts  to 
make  the  law  of  Moses  the  law  of  God  for  modem  life. 
^God,  may  we  not  say,  was  too  present  with  His  modem 
world  to  let  tiiem  treat  Him  as  if  He  had  died  two  thousand 
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years  ago/'  But  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testaibent  lives  on. 
The  nation  is  sacred  and  struggles  to  assert  its  sacredness. 
**  At  the  moment  when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  notion  o£ 
the  sanctity  of  the  state  had  perished,  and  nations  were  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  only  joint  stock  companies  for  mutual 
advantage,  —  there  has  come  this  wonderful  thing,*  the  sa- 
credness of  human  life,  standing  up  and  demanding  recog- 
nition:''— 

Republican  government  is  open  to  the  influx  of  the  essential 
sacredness  of  human  life  itself. 

The  essential  nature  of  humanity  is  so  divine  that  every  effort 
of  man  after  self-government  is  a  true  echo  of  the  life  of  God. 

The  simplest  republic  is  sacred  as  no  most  splendid  monarchy 
could  ever  be. 

The  divinity  which  used  to  hedge  a  king  fills  all  the  sacred  life 
of  a  free  people. 

Not  down  from  above  by  arbitrary  decree,  but  up  from  below, 
out  from  within  by  essential  necessity,  proceeds  the  warrant  of 
authority. 

The  sacredness  of  man,  of  the  individual  man;  the  cultivation, 
not  the  repression,  of  his  personality;  individualism  not  institu- 
tionalism;  institutions  only  for  the  free  characteristic  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  —  those  are  the  tokens  of  healthy  life,  the 
watchwords  of  true  progress. 

A  state  in  which  the  people  rale  themselves  is  able  to  realize 
the  sacredness  of  the  nation  more  profoundly  than  any  other. 

Popular  government  is  not  the  last  desperate  hope  of  man,  un- 
dertaken because  everything  else  has  failed.  It  is  the  consum- 
mation toward  which  every  previous  experiment  of  man  has  strag- 
gled. It  is  no  reckless  slipping  down  into  the  depth  of  anarchy. 
It  is  a  climbing  to  the  mountain  top  of  legitimate  authority. 

The  public  officer  embodies  the  nation's  character,  expresses 
its  spirit  and  its  sanctity.  The  public  servant  is  not  simply  a 
man  hired  by  the  State  to  do  a  certain  work.  He  is  the  State 
itself  doing  that  work  and  so  making  manifest  at  one  point  its 
intrinsic  life  and  character. 

Is  popular  government  naturally  disposed  to  corroption  and 
misrale,  and  so  must  you  force  upon  it  against  its  nature  an  in- 
tegrity and  unselfishness  which  it  instinctively  hates  and  despises, 
or  is  it  the  constant  struggle  <^  popular  government  to  bring  its 
best  men  to  power,  and  have  you  only  to  work  in  confederation 
with  that  straggle  and  against  the  enemies  which  hinder  its 
success? 
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To  make  America  to  be  more  truly  American,  with  a  pro- 
f oander  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  herself ,  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
impose  the  will  of  a  man  or  a  party  on  the  free  action  of  Amen* 
cans,  this  sums  np  the  dnty  of  eveiy  reformer  who  believes  that 
thus  strengthened  and  set  free,  America  will  of  her  own  nature 
.send  forth  her  own  troe  goyemors. 

That  he  shared  in  the  prevailing  sense  of  anxiety  about 
the  country  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time  is  evident  from 
this  passage:  — 

We  cannot  forget  the  stress  and  strain  to  which,  as  all  men 
feel,  the  whole  system  of  haman  government,  popular  government 
like  every  other,  is  evidently  in  the  near  future  of  the  world  to 
be  subjected.  We  believe  in  our  institutions  as  we  believe  in  a 
strong  ship  in  which  we  sail  out  upon  the  sea.  But  we  cannot 
look  forth  upon  the  sea  on  which  we  are  to  sail  and  not  behold  it 
black  with  threatening  storms.  We  are  full  of  faith  that  the 
good  ship  will  weather  them,  but  what  fools  we  are  unless  we 
look  not  merely  to  the  soundness  of  the  timbers  which  compose 
her  structure,  but  also  to  the  character  of  her  officers  and  crew  I 
In  the  great  trial  of  popular  institutions  which  is  coming,  the 
most  critical  of  all  questions  concerning  them  will  be  as  to  their 
power  to  control  their  own  leadership  and  to  express  the  better 
and  stronger,  and  not  the  worse  and  weaker,  portions  of  their  life 
through  those  whom  the  nation  calls  from  the  mass  of  her  citizens 
and  sets  in  public  stations. 

During  the  month  of  November  Mr.  Brooks  was  conduct- 
ing prayers  at  Harvard,  as  he  had  also  given  his  quota  of 
Sunday  evenings  to  Appleton  Chapel  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year.  But  for  some  reason,  probably  the  iH 
health  which  had  been  so  visible  in  his  face  and  in  the 
shrinkage  of  his  form  in  the  spring  as  to  induce  much  com- 
ment, he  had  not  enjoyed  the  work  at  Harvard  as  in  pre- 
vious years.  He  spoke  of  his  period  of  service  there  as 
^^ distinctly  an  off  term,''  intimating  that  the  sound  of  his 
voice  had  grown  familiar  and  tiresome.  For  whatever  reason 
he  seemed  disappointed,  and  at  moments  inclined  to  dreaiy 
forebodings  about  the  future. 

To  an  invitation  from  Bev.  Lyman  Abbott  to  take  part  In 
the  services  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Mr.  Brooks  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 
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Wadswobxh  Houbi,  Cahbbiikix,  Deo«mUr  3, 1889. 

Dbab  Db»  Abbott,  —  •  •  •  I  thank  yoa  for  the  friendly  im- 
pulse which  made  yoa  wish  that  I  should  oome  and  take  any  part 
in  the  most  interesting  service  of  your  installation.  I  value  that 
impulse  of  yours  very  deeply,  and  I  always  shall.  I  may  most 
frankly  say  that  there  is  no  man  from  whom  I  should  more  joy- 
fully receive  such  a  token  of  confidence  and  affection. 

I  should  like  exceedingly  to  come.  I  would  make  every  effort 
to  do  so.  There  is  nothing,  I  am  sure,  in  any  canon  or  rubric 
which  would  prevent  my  coming.  I  am  not  very  wise  in  rubrics 
or  canons,  but  I  do  not  remember  one  which  says  a  word  about 
our  ministers  sitting  in  Congregational  councils.  ...  As  to  the 
function  of  a  member  of  an  ordaining  council,  I  am  disgrace- 
fully ignorant.  I  have  been  nothing  but  an  Episcopalian  all  my 
life.  What  does  an  installer  do,  I  wonder.  And  what  would 
the  Congregationalbts  say  when  they  saw  me  there? 

Would  it  not  be  better  that  I  should  come,  if  possible,  and 
utter  the  interest  which  I  really  deeply  feel  by  giving  out  a  hynm 
or  reading  a  lesson  from  Scripture  at  the  installation  service? 
And  then,  if  at  the  last  moment,  something  here  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  come,  perhaps  another  man  might  do  my  impor- 
tant duty  in  my  place,  and  I  should  be  with  you  in  spirit  and  bid 
you  godspeed  all  the  same. 

These  are  my  questions.  In  view  of  them,  do  with  me  what 
you  think  best.  I  hope  I  have  written  intelligently,  but  since  I 
began  to  write,  several  of  these  boys  have  been  in  with  their  big 
questions  which  they  ask  with  as  much  apparent  expectation  of 
an  inunediate  and  satisfactory  answer  as  if  they  were  inquiring 
the  way  to  Boston.  How  delightful  they  are  I  We  are  all  re- 
joicing in  the  good  which  you  did  here  and  left  behind  you.  It 
was  a  distinct  refreshment  and  enlargement  of  all  that  had  been 
done  before.  We  will  do  our  best  to  keep  the  fire  from  gomg 
out  until  you  come  again. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  I  have  not  written  too  vaguely  about  the 
council,  and  I  am 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  Fhilufs  Bbooks. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  he  took  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  held  its  session  in  Boston. 
One  evening  was  assigned  to  him,  when  he  made  an  address 
occupying  nearly  an  hour  in  its  delivery.  His  speech  has 
been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  where,  in 
its  intensity  and  tumultuousness,  it  still  excites  the  reader. 
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One  can  understand  his  rapidity  of  utterance  in  reading  it, 
for  the  excitement  may  be  isHt  in  every  sentence.  He  threw 
all  considerations  of  form  to  the  winds,  apparently  anxious  to 
make  a  full  utterance  of  his  convictions.  He  travelled  over 
the  whole  field  of  theology,  coordinating  all  his  1)elie&  with 
the  central  truth  that  every  man  is  the  child  of  God.  He 
was  careful  to  have  it  understood  in  his  opening  remarks 
that  he  had  not  chosen  his  subject;  it  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  —  *^The  Need  of  Enthusiasm  for  Humanity;"  but  if 
he  could  have  chosen,  there  was  no  subject  upon  which  he 
would  have  desired  more  to  speak.  He  recalled  the  origin 
of  the  expression  by  the  author  of  **Ecce  Homo."  After 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  took  up  the  phrase  and 
gave  it  his  own  interpretation.  It  had  originally  been  de- 
fined as  **the  love  of  humanity  grounded  in  the  conviction 
that  Christ  is  the  type  and  ideiJ  of  every  man."  This  he  had 
believed  and  preached;  but  according  to  his  own  definition, 
^'the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  based  upon  the  conviction 
which  Christ  implanted,  that  every  man  is  the  child  of 
God."  He  seemed  to  go  beyond  himself  in  the  fiery  zeal  of 
his  earnestness  as  he  enforced  this  principle  in  all  its  impli- 
cations. The  address  cannot  be  analyzed  here  or  even  its 
synopsis  attempted.    But  one  passage  may  be  cited :  — 

Do  I  believe  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  when  he  has  told  me 
about  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  divine  will,  has  told  me 
the  whole  truth  ?  Do  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Chan- 
ning,  when  he  has  told  me  of  the  purity  and  dignity  of  human 
nature,  has  told  me  the  ^idiole  truth  ?  God,  revealed  to  me  by 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  those  who  haye  lost  themselves  in  His 
existence ;  num,  revealed  to  me  by  the  deep  and  tender  utterances 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  supreme  sympathy  with  him  I  God 
and  man,  shall  they  stand  separate  ?  It  is  the  Christ,  the  God- 
man  that  I  see.  The  great  Christ-truth  of  the  Sonship  of  man 
to  God  takes  possession  of  these  things  which  have  been  frag- 
ments, as  we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  and  blends  them  in  their 
glorious  whole.  We  have  feared  that  man  should  be  a  traitor  to 
God.  There  is  great  danger  also,  —  who  shall  measure  dangers 
where  they  are  all  so  tremendous?  —  there  is  vast  danger  lest 
man  be  a  traitor  to  man.  It  b  thirty  years,  I  suppose,  since 
Mrs.  Browning  sang,  in  one  of  her  characters :  — 
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This  age  ihows,  to  my  thinlring,  still  more  infidels  to  Adam 
Than  diieotly,  by  profession,  simple  infidels  to  God.^ 

A  letter  to  the  Sev.  Arthur  Brooks,  which,  like  so  many 
of  his  letters,  seems  to  say  but  little  and  yet  reveak  so  much 
of  the  man  in  his  most  characteristic  mood,  closes  the  record 
for  the  year:  — 

288  CuLBKNDOH  Stbbxt,  Bostqn,  December  26, 1889. 
Deab  Abthub,  —  When  we  came  home  from  Jim's,  where  we 
had  eaten  oar  Christmas  dinner  last  night,  I  found  the  big  box 
in  my  front  entry,  and  I  slowly  extricated  from  it  the  delightfol 
lamp,  with  all  the  world  upon  its  globe.  Indeed,  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  own  a  globe  like  that  of  yours  which  had  excited 
my  youthful  wonder.  And  here  it  is,  all  my  own,  and  with  a 
loTcly  lamp  to  set  it  on,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  evening 
shades  to  prevail  that  it  may  take  up  its  wondrous  tale.  I  think 
of  giving  a  party  to  let  people  see  it,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove their  geography  by  study  of  its  globe.  I  cannot  do  that 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  meanwhile.  Bishop  Clark  is  coming  to 
spend  two  or  three  days,  and  preach  for  me  on  Sunday.  He  in- 
vited himself,  saying  that  he  would  like  to  preach  in  Trinity 
Church  once  more.  He  shall  see  the  lamp,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
brighten  him  up.  ...  I  am  hoping  to  look  in  upon  you  on  the  16th 
of  January,  when  I  am  coming  on  to  help  install  Lyman  Abbott 
at  the  Plymouth  Church.  Then  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  Hart- 
ford and  the  good  things  which  you  did  there,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  Greer's  speech.  And 
we  will  mingle  our  tears  in  memory  of  Browning  and  Lightfoot, 
and  altogether  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  very  pleasant.  Until 
that  time  you  must  think  of  me  as  sitting  gratefully  in  the  warm 
light  of  the  new  lamp,  very  calm  and  very  happy. 

We  trace  the  working  of  his  mind  in  some  brief  hints  of 
his  Christmas  sermon  on  the  text,  ^^Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary?    There  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.'' 

The  greatest  is  the  kindest  and  the  dearest.     Tendency  to  run 

1  Of.  for  the  Address  in  fnU,  National  Needs  and  Remedies.  Hu  Discussions 
of  the  General  Christian  Conference  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4,  5,  and  6, 
1889,  under  the  Auspices  and  Direction  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States.    New  York :  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.    1800. 
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to  the  little  in  our  religion.  The  great  landBcapee,  the  great 
thoughts  suitable  for  Christmas  time.  Their  belonging  to  all 
men  makes  them  more  and  not  less  truly  ours.  The  dear  earth 
and  dear  sky.  Dear  humanity.  It  is  not  relative  size,  but  true 
relationship  that  makes  the  grip.  Ask  yourself  if  your  largest 
were  not  most  sympathetic. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
1890 

flPEBCH  AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  LENTEN  AD* 
DRESSES  IN  TRINirr  CHURCH,  NEW  TORE.  CHANGE  IN 
MANNER  OF  PREACHING.  CORRESPONDENCE.  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS.      THANKSGIVING  SERMON 

^^Regret  at  leaving  any  past;  but  quickl  seize  wbat  is 
precious  before  it  is  too  late;  then  go  I  Seize  Wisdom^ 
Faith,  Hope;  then  forward  I"  These  were  the  words  ad* 
dressed  to  the  congregation  at  Triniiy  Church  after  the  bell 
had  struck  which  announced  the  death  of  the  old  year  and 
the  coming  of  the  new. 

With  the  coming  of  1890  we  enter  upon  the  last  year  in 
the  parish  ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks.  All  his  years  seem 
great,  yet  this  stands  out  with  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  them  all.  It  was  not 
that  the  incidents  of  his  life  were  more  striking  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  life  itself  seems  greater  and  more  im- 
pressive.  He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four,  and 
had  kept  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  Twenty- 
one  years  had  gone  by  since  he  became  the  rector  of  Triniiy 
Church.  There  was  no  outward  sign  of  weariness  or  exhaus- 
tion as  he  entered  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  for  on  the 
contrary  he  summoned  the  energies  of  his  being  to  make 
more  effective  the  utterance  God  had  given  him.  He  had 
attained  the  simplicity  for  which  he  had  aspired  and  strug- 
gled. Intellectual  difficulties  about  religion  or  the  world 
process  had  long  ceased  to  embarrass  him.  His  philosophy 
of  life  was  the  same  with  which  he  started,  only  it  had  now 
become  part  of  his  being,  identified  with  his  inmost  person- 
ality.   He  had  this  one  theme,  the  saoreduess,  the  beauiy. 
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the  glory  of  life,  and  that  because  all  men  were  the  children 
of  God,  and  Christ  was  the  eternal  Son.    This  one  theme 
ramified  into  a  thousand  variations,  always  new,  always  dif- 
ferent, and  rich  beyond  measure,  as  the  theme  in  nature  is 
simple,  but  inexhaustible  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
manifestations.     Whenever  he  spoke,  Hhe  subject  was  to  him 
as  if  it  were  new,  and  this  sense  of  freshness  and  novelty 
was  contagious.     Wherever  he  went,  whatever  might  be  tlra 
oooasion,  he  lifted  his  banner  whereon  was  written  the  saered- 
ness  and  the  possibilities  of  life.     As  some  were  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  outward  nature,  others,  the  greater  part  of  men, 
were  blind  to  the  wealth  and  the  splendor  (d  the  spiritual 
world,  and  yet  ready  to  recognize  it  when  pointed  out  to 
them.     This  was  his  work,  to  recall  men  to  their  spiritual 
environment,  to  remind  them  of  their  spiritual  heritage,  and 
show  them  its  content.     He  quotes  in  his  note-book  the 
words  of  Schleiermacher  as  though  he  were  applying  them  to 
himself:  ^^Now  this  is  just  my  vocation,  — to  represent  more 
clearly  that  which  dweUs  in  all  true  human  beings,  and  to 
bring  it  home  to  their  consciousness."    But  what  seemed  to 
rise  above  every  other  characteristic  of  his  preaching  or  his 
conversation  was  the  inextinguishable  and  boundless  hope. 
He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  daunted  by  any  circum- 
stances of  life  in  proclaiming  the  salvation  by  hope.     Amidst 
countless  voices  of  despair,  or  the  wailings  of  misery,  or  the 
manifestations  of  indifference  which  surged  about  him  like  a 
chorus  striving  to  silence  or  drown  his  utterance,  his  voice 
rose  above  them  all,  proclaiming  hope  and  the  blessedness 
of  life  in  itself,  the  sacredness  of  humanity  and  all  its  legiti- 
mate interests.     Nor  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  the  evfl,  the 
misery,  and  the  sin.     More  than  most  men  was  he  called 
into  contact  with  suffering  and  with  sorrow  in  their  pathetic 
and  tragic  forms.     Constant  ministrations  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  to  those  in  deepest  mourning,  filled  up  his  days.     His 
gift  of  consolation  was  so  marvellous  that  it  must  needs  be  in 
perpetual  exercise.      The  more  hideous  forms  of  evil,  the 
evidences  of  vice,  lives  from  which  almost  all  the  light  had 
gone  out,  —  these  things  were  familiar.    Then  there  were  his 
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own  personal  sorrows  and  disappointments,  the  growing  lone- 
liness, ''If  any  man  knows  wliat  loneliness  is,  I  do,"  he  once 
said  of  himself;  possible  misgivings  about  his  health,  of 
which  he  spoke  to  no  one;  the  feeling,  an  awful  one  to  him, 
that  youth  was  departing  and  with  it  might  be  lost  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  outlook  on  life;  the  possibility  that  he  might  not 
live  to  see  what  life  would  soon  reveal,  — all  these  ccmibined 
to  raise  their  varying  strains  of  hopelessness  and  sadness, 
and  still  the  voice  that  was  in  him  soared  above  the  discord- 
ance and  confusion,  proclaiming  hope,  and  joy,  and  always 
cheerfulness  as  the  word  of  God  to  man.  He  had  to  fight 
harder,  it  may  be,  to  retain  his  faith,  but  for  this  very  rea- 
son his  faith  grew  stronger  and  more  secure.  However  it 
may  be  explained,  so  it  was  that  he  gained  an  ever  deepen- 
ing conviction  that  the  world,  whether  of  nature  or  of  human- 
ity, had  been  redeemed  and  glorified  in  Christ.  In  the  Hght 
of  this  redemption  the  world  never  looked  fairer  or  richer,  or 
life  more  attractive  than  now,  till  it  almost  pained  him  to 
address  yoimg  men  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  a  vision 
which  he  could  not  live  to  see.  He  resented  every  attitude 
or  criticism  which  implied  that  there  might  be  anything  fun- 
damentally wrong  where  men  were  using  their  God-given  fac- 
ulties to  open  up  the  meaning  of  man's  environment. 

Let  us  take  one  more  and  a  final  glance  at  the  equipment 
which  made  possible  this  outlook  on  die  world,  —  so  rich,  so 
comprehensive,  so  generous  and  rare.  He  was  not  a  philos- 
opher in  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  its 
larger  and  truer  sense  he  had  gained  what  philosophy  could 
give.  In  the  working  of  his  mind  we  may  trace  the  results 
of  the  long  history  of  philosophy,  from  the  time  of  Plato  to 
his  own  age.  There  was  nothing  in  the  line  of  philosophical 
development  beyond  the  range  of  his  endeavor  to  comprehend 
and  to  adjust  in  a  large  scheme  of  the  world's  order.  He 
had  this  peculiarity,  when  compared  with  others  engaged  in 
the  task  of  explaining  the  world,  that  what  they  were  think- 
ing he  was  not  only  thinking,  but  feeling  and  living.  He  was 
not  a  professed  student  of  philosophy  or  the  systems  of  great 
thinkers,  yet  he  inquired  of  them,  and  he  seemed  to  know,  as 
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if  be  bad  made  tbeir  searob  tbe  object  of  bis  life,  wbat  it ' 
tbat  tbey  stood  for  in  relation  to  tbe  world  problem.  He 
was  an  idealist  witb  Plato.  Witb  Kant  be  lived  in  the 
boman  oonsoiousness.  He  felt  tbe  foroe  of  tbe  transoen- 
dental  pbilosopby.  Tbere  are  bints  of  tbe  Berkeleian  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  reminders  of  Hegel's  mling  idea.  Yet  on  the 
otber  band  be  retained  bis  yoatbfnl  devotion  to  Bacon  in  the 
idealization  of  tbe  world  of  outward  nature,  while  in  Lotze  he 
found  a  healthful  check  for  tbe  extravagance  or  one-sidedness 
of  a  transcendental  idealism,  — the  purely  intellectual  esti- 
mate of  things.  He  still  retained  tbe  vision  of  bis  youth, 
when  he  saw  tbe  world  transfigured  as  in  ancient  Neoplatonio 
reverie ;  but  be  overcame  its  error  and  weakness  by  giving 
the  central  place  in  thought  and  life  to  the  Incarnation,  thus 
gaining  unity  and  simplicity,  tbe  power  of  the  personal 
Christ  as  the  bond  of  union  with  God.  He  held  tbe  truth  of 
the  immanence  of  God,  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  uniting 
with  it  the  personality  of  God  in  Hin  distinctness  from  both, 
whose  personal  will  was  the  final  explanation  of  all  tbe  issues 
of  life  and  thought. 

In  the  various  addresses  be  now  made,  or  in  the  sermons 
preached,  we  may  see  some  of  these  points  illustrated.  Thus, 
in  January,  he  spoke  to  the  merchants  of  Boston  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  his  speech  was  the 
amplification  of 'the  words  of  Bacon:  **Not  for  gold,  or  sil- 
ver, or  precious  stones  was  commerce  instituted,  not  for  silks 
or  spices,  nor  for  any  other  of  those  crude  ends  at  which  thou 
aimest,  but  first  and  only  for  the  child  of  God,  tbat  is  to  say, 
for  light."  ^  He  began  his  address  by  remarking  that  it  was 
a  privilege  ''to  sit  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  merchants 
and  see  the  modem  look  in  their  faces  and  catch  the  modem 
tone  in  their  voices;  it  is  the  merchant  to-day  who  holds  the 
reins  and  bears  tbe  responsibility  of  life."  This  was  the 
report  of  bis  speech:  — 

Let  it  be  oxa  place  to  rejoice  tbat  tbe  world  had  not  fulfilled 
itself,  —  that  man,  so  marvelloosly  mysterious  as  he  was,  evidently 
was  beginning  to  realize  tbat  be  had  not  began  to  display  tbe  power 

^  Cf.  Sermons,  toL  i.  p.  226. 
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that  was  in  him.  And  let  ns  take  up  boldly  the  responsibility 
which  belonged  to  his  enlarged  outlook.  The  one  thing  that 
grew  upon  him  as  he  grew  older,  he  said,  was  the  mysteriousness 
of  human  life  and  the  absolutely  unfulfilled  powers  that  were  in 
humankind.  His  one  great  assurance  was  that  the  world  was 
bound  to  press  onward  and  find  an  escape  from  the  things  that 
terrified  it,  not  by  retreat,  but  by  a  perpetual  progress  into  the 
large  calm  that  lay  beyond.  The  Tery  things  that  made  men 
hesitate,  fear,  and  dread  were  the  things  in  which  we  most  re- 
joiced, and  which  we  could  not  possibly  surrender.  The  things 
that  made  it  beautiful  to  live  to-day  were  the  enlarged  opportu- 
nity, the  enlarged  intelligence,  the  enlarged  communication,  the 
magnificent  freedoln,  and  the  increased  conveniences  of  human 
life.  These  were  the  things  that  made  the  enormous  and  fierce 
competition  of  mankind;  but  these  also  were  the  things  which 
mankind,  having  once  tasted,  never  could  surrender,  and  so  it 
must  be  through  progress  and  not  retreat,  through  greater  en- 
largement of  human  life  and  not  restraint  in  its  regions  of 
thought  or  action,  that  the  future  of  mankind  was  going  to  realize 
itself.  Let  us  look  forward  and  believe  in  men.  Let  us  b^eve 
that  every  power  of  man  put  forth  to  its  best  activity  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  large  consummation  of  the  complete  life  to  all 
the  sons  of  men.  To  be  in  the  thick  of  that  seemed  to  be  the 
glory  of  a  single  human  life.  It  was  for  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
richness  of  the  life  in  which  we  were  placed,  — the  richness  of 
thought  and  the  richness  of  action,  —  to  believe  in  it  with  all  our 
hearts,  to  hesitate  at  nothing.  But  it  seemed  to  him  the  very 
newness  of  our  life,  the  very  newness  of  business  life  and  of  schol- 
arly life,  compelled  a  complete  loyalty  to  those  great  fundamental 
things  which  never  chimged.  The  more  change  came,  the  more 
absolutely  we  were  bound  to  hold  fast  to  those  things  which  must 
be  the  strength  of  every  changing  civilization,  every  activity  of 
men's  thought  or  nature.  Those  things  were  integri^  and  public 
spirit.  Let  those  be  alive  among  our  thinkers  and  merchants, 
and  the  thinkers  and  merchants  needed  them  equally,  and  then 
we  might  welcome  whatever  great  changes  had  to  come  in  the 
future.  It  was  because  those  were  being  preserved,  as  he  be- 
lieved, most  earnestly,  most  religiously,  that  we  were  able  to 
look  forward  into  the  future  without  a  fear.  There  never  was  a 
time  for  men  to  live  like  this  time* 

His  imagination  was  working  in  the  same  line  as  he  went 
in  January  to  the  Leather  Trade  dinner,  noting  down  this 
point  to  be  made  in  his  speech:  — 
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Each  blumefls  touches  the  imagination.  It  stands  between 
nature  and  man  and  toms  the  wonderful  world  to  human  use. 
Behind  the  carpenter,  the  waying  forest.  Behind  the  factory  the 
sunny  cotton  field,  and  before  both  man^  human  life,  made 
stronger,  happier  by  the  transformation  which  they  work.  These 
the  two  great  things  of  the  earth,  nature  and  man. 

Behind  your  business  is  the  world  of  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
the  lowing  herd  in  the  pasture,  the  rush  of  bu&loes  across  the 
prairie,  the  bleating  of  flocks  in  the  fold,  —  these  bright  and  airy 
pictures ;  and  .in  front  of  it  man,  with  this  tough  element  in  his 
ciyilization  which  you  bring  there  for  his  comfort. 

He  had  taken  offence  at  something  which  he  had  heard 
uttered  in  disparagement  of  nature  and  of  its  study,  as  if  the 
love  of  nature  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spiritual  life.  His 
answer  to  it  was  a  sermon  at  Trinity  Church  to  ^^a  great 
gathering/'  when  his  text  was  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  ^For 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  reyeal- 
ing  of  the  sons  of  God,"  and  his  subject  the  relations  of 
nature  and  humanity, — the  waiting  attitude  of  nature  for 
the  perfect  man :  — 

How  full  were  Paul's  words  of  the  spirit  of  our  time!  For 
what  was  Science  doing  to-day?  Was  she  not  building  up  and 
completing  man  so  that  he  might  be  more  and  more  able  to  ask 
of  Nature  what  she  means,  and  call  forth  from  her  the  great 
forces  of  the  world  ? 

The  thing  men  were  looking  for  was  not  that  Nature  should 
become  more  and  more  rich  or  full,  but  that  man  should  become 
more  worthy  of  the  answers  and  the  revelations  which  Nature 
could  make  to  him  of  herself. 

This  was  also  true  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  for  it  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  verse  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  felt  a  soul 
in  Nature. 

And  it  was  the  pain  at  the  great  soul  of  Nature  that  she  could 
not  do  for  man  what  she  could  do  were  he  worthy  as  a  son  of  God. 
The  world  was  waiting  to-day  to  do  the  things  for  man  that  it 
could  not  do  so  long  as  he  had  not  in  himself  the  son  of  €^>d. 

Well,  man  had  declared  himself  the  son  of  Gk>d,  and  that  was 
the  lesson  of  those  wondrous  pages,  yet  men  stumbled  over  them 
with  little  conception  of  what  they  meant,  and  spoke  of  miracles 
as  incredible  simply  because  they  never  happened  before  or  since. 

Why,  the  Son  of  God  never  manifested  Himself  before  or  sinooi 
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and  that  wag  the  trae  philosophy  of  mirades.  It  mig;ht  be  that 
Christ  did  things  which  had  in  them  only  the  ordinary  forces  of 
natore,  bnt  He  gave  liberty  to  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  gave  it 
power  to  manifest  itself. 

The  question  of  the  miracle,  its  actuality  or  its  possibility, 
was  at  this  time  one  of  the  disturbing  issues  in  the  churches. 
Phillips  Brooks  encountered  it  in  his  preaching,  reeeiying 
sharp  protests  from  those  who  dissented,  urging  him  to  aban- 
don what  was  unprofitable  and  men  no  longer  believed.  His 
answer  to  such  protests  was  the  mild  reply  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  free,  or  that  if  all  lived  up  to  the  truth  they  did 
believe,  it  would  be  well.  There  are  many  of  his  letters, 
many  reports  of  conversations  with  him,  turning  on  this 
point.  Young  men  came  to  him  with  the  difficulty.  It  was 
keeping  them  out  of  the  church,  or  preventing  their  whole- 
souled  allegiance  to  Christ.  He  did  what  he  could  to  help 
them  by  argument  or  by  statement  of  the  question  in  a  new 
light.  He  was  troubled  by  an  attitude  in  which  he  did  not 
sympathize,  and  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  deeper  conviction 
in  the  background  as  something  they  could  not  share.  But 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  1889  —  one  of  the  most  charaoteris- 
tic  sermons  he  ever  wrote  —  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  devo- 
tion. The  text  indicates  his  attitude  toward  this  and  every 
other  conviction  he  held,  ^^ Rejoicing  in  the  truth."  It  was 
one  thing  to  believe,  and  another  to  r^oice.  He  eniunerates 
the  points  of  belief  wherein  he  rejoiced,  and  in  doing  so 
comes  to  the  miracle:  — 

There  is  the  man  who  rejoiceth  in  the  tmth  of  the  miracle, 
and  for  whom  the  earth  he  treads  is  always  less  hard,  more  soft 
and  baoyant,  because  it  has  once  trembled  under  the  feet  of 
Christ.  He  is  glad  through  all  his  soul  that  the  hard-seeming 
order  of  things  has  once  and  again  felt  the  immediate  compulsion 
of  the  Master  soul.  Critical  as  he  may  be  in  his  judgment  of 
evidence,  he  does  not  grudge  assent  because  of  any  previous  con- 
viction of  impossibility.  He  is  glad  to  believe.  Belief  to  him 
is  better  than  unbelief.  Every  sunrise  is  more  splendid,  every 
sunset  is  more  tender,  every  landscape  has  new  meanings;  the 
great  sea  is  mightier  and  more  gracious ;  life  has  more  fascina- 
tion, death  has  more  mystery,  because  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  the 
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waters,  and  shone  in  the  transfiguration  glory,  and  called  Laz- 
arus oat  of  the  tomb,  and  stood  himself  in  the  bright  morning 
outside  his  own  tomb  door  at  Jenualem. 

Mr.  Brooks  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  making  more 
occasional  addresses  than  usual.  Thus,  in  addition  to  thoee 
already  mentioned  in  this  first  month  of  tlie  year,  he  went 
to  a  Browning  service  and  spoke;  twice  to  the  Harvard  Yes^ 
pers;  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  where  he  preached  on  a 
Sunday  evening;  to  Cambridge  to  talk  on  Foreign  Missions 
to  theological  students,  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  alumni. 
He  went  out  to  Cambridge  again  as  Lent  approached,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  to  meet  the  alumni  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  who  were  holding  a  ^retreat"  in  preparation  for 
their  work.  He  did  not  like  the  word,  but  he  went  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  him,  giving  three  ^*  medi- 
tations "  on  the  words  of  the  great  Intercessory  Prayer,  and 
rising  early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  meeting 
in  order  to  administer  the  Holy  Conununion.  Li  his  parish 
during  Lent  he  was  making  three  addresses  every  week.  On 
Wednesdays  his  subject  was  the  Joys  of  Christ:  His  incar- 
nation, —  obedience,  consciousness  of  brotherhood,  transfigu- 
ration, resurrection.  On  Fridays,  the  Sufferings  of  Christ: 
His  incarnation,  —  persecution,  disappointments  in  friends, 
the  mystery  of  Gethsemane,  the  crucifixion.  With  his  Bible 
class  he  took  up  the  church  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ, 
following  its  presentation  in  history,  ancient  and  mediaeval, 
and  closing  with  the  modem  church  and  the  church  of  the 
future.  He  was  preaching  on  Sundays  in  Lent  at  Trinity, 
and  his  record  shows  him  going  to  other  places,  —  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  to  Winchester,  to  Springfield,  to  Boxbury, 
to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  to  Providence.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  gave  an  address  lasting  for  an  hour  every  Mon- 
day noon  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston.  These  services 
were  intended  for  business  men,  but  long  before  twelve 
o'clock  the  church  was  filled  with  women,  with  the  clergy  of 
Boston  and  of  the  surrounding  towns,  as  well  as  students  of 
theology,  so  that  business  men  were  crowded  out.  A  letter 
of  remonstrance  was  sent  to  Mr.  Brooks:  — 
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Boston,  March  18, 1800. 
Dbab  Slit,  —  Will  jon  inform  me  whether  the  Monday  noon 
services  at  St.  Paul's  during  Lent  are  intended  to  be  ^Business 
Men's  Meetings,"  or  not?  There  is  a  general  impression  on  the 
street  that  they  are,  and  the  lectures  would  seem  to  strengthen 
the  impression.  Yet  the  preponderance  of  women  in  the  audi- 
enee  would  seem  to  belie  the  impression.  If  the  meetings  are 
intended  particularly  for  business  men,  would  it  be  unjust  to 
others  to  reserve  the  central  aisle  for  business  men  only  until 
12.05,  for  instance?  That  such  a  step  would  be  approved  I  am 
eure  from  conversations  both  at  the  church  and  on  the  street. 
Business  men  feel,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  if  it  ia 
their  service,  it  is  keeping  them  out  to  have  nine  tenths  of  those 
in  the  pews  women,  who  can  get  there  before  twelve,  and  the 
majority  of  whom  can,  and  probably  do,  hear  you  on  Sunday. 
The  business  men  from  the  suburbs  or  distant  cities  cannot  hear 
you  on  Sundays,  we  will  assume,  but  can  on  Monday  noon.  I 
know  of  many  men  who  would  attend  the  noonday  service  on  the 
Mondays  in  Lent  but  for  the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  to  St. 
Paul's  before  twelve,  and  at  that  hour  the  seats  are  taken  and 
the  aisles  crowded,  so  they  remain  away.  If  the  service  is  pri- 
marily for  business  men,  they  are  at  a  g^reat  disadvantage  at  pre- 
sent ;  if  not  primarily  for  them,  of  course  they  must  take  their 
chances  with  the  rest.  A  line  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
friends,  etc. 

A  similar  experience  awaited  him  at  Trinity  Chnroh,  New 
York,  where  he  went  during  Lent  to  give  a  course  of  ad- 
dresses to  business  men  on  six  consecutive  days.  The  invi- 
tation came  from  the  rector  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix,  for  whose  courtesy  and  ability  as  the  honored  president 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  the  General  Convention  Mr. 
Brooks  had  often  expressed  the  highest  admiration.  The 
event  was  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance  in  the  life 
of  Phillips  Brooks.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  many 
years  of  preaching  at  the  Church  of  the  Licamation  on  the 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Grace  Church.  But 
at  Trinity  he  spoke  to  representative  New  York  in  the  larg- 
est possible  way.  If  it  was  an  event  for  Phillips  Brooks,  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  more  an  event  for  the  city  of  New 
York.  No  missioner  ever  achieved  a  greater  conquest.  And 
what  was  most  remarkable,  no  effort  whatever  was  made  to 
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call  attention  to  the  services,  no  announcement  in  other 
churches,  no  advertisaBent  in  the  newspapers.  A  simple 
pkcard  was  suspended  to  the  iron  fence  on  the  day  when 
the  services  were  to  begin,  announcing  that  Rev.  I^illips 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  would  speak  to  men  at  twelve  o'clock 
each  day  of  the  week.  The  difficulty  which  had  been  experi- 
enced in  Boston  was  not  to  be  repeated.  It  had  been  pio- 
posed  at  first  that  one  half  of  the  church,  divided  l^  the 
middle  aisle,  should  be  assigned  to  women,  and  the  other 
half  to  men.  Mr.  Brooks  decided  that  the  services  should 
be  confined  to  men.  The  foUowingtreports  of  these  services 
are  taken  from  the  New  York  "Sun: "  — 

At  11.30  this  morning  [Monday,  Fefaniary  24],  busy  men 
began  to  file  into  Trinity  Chorch.  The  great  interior  was  dim 
l^  reason  of  the  heavy  rain  outside,  and  the  business  men  who 
entered  carried  umbrellas  dripping  wet,  or  shook  the  water 
from  their  gossamers  as  they  stood  in  the  entry.  The  seats  were 
n^idly  filled,  and  before  twelve  o'elock  the  benches  in  the  aisles 
were  occupied,  so  that,  after  that  hour,  the  men  who  entered 
were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  broad  space  far  in  the  rear 

Before  the  lecture  was  completed  a  throng  of  men,  whose  busi- 
ness made  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  come  at  the  begrinning  of 
the  address,  had  pressed  down  the  aisle  at  the  end  of  which  the 
pulpit  stands,  so  that,  when  the  lecture  was  half  completed, 
there  stood  beneath  the  pulpit  a  great  throng  of  men  loc^dng  with 
the  earnestness  and  steadiness  which  true  eloquence  begets  up  at 
the  great  preacher  who  was  uttering  simple  words  of  Christian 
wisdom. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  this  vast  church  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  a  body  of  New  York  men,  representatives  of  the 
professions,  trades,  commerce,  and  the  financial  energies  of  Wall 
Street.  For  here  were  men  who  directed  «&irs  involving  mil- 
lions, others  vHlio  represent  vast  litigations,  seated  side  by  side 
with  clerks  and  older  men,  who  were  employed,  many  of  them» 
in  subordinate  capacities  hy  the  men  beside  whom  they  sat. 

The  chimes  in  Trinity  steeple,  whose  echoes  were  heard  with 
dim  resonance  in  the  church,  had  scarcely  ceased  ringing  for  the 
hour  of  twelve  when  the  door  of  the  vestry  room  opened  and  the 
choir  boys,  with  Dr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  following,  en- 
tered the  chancel.  Dr.  Brooks  wore  the  ccmventional  surplice, 
while  Dr.  Dix  wore  no  vestments.     Dr.  Brooks  at  once  mounted 
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the  pnlpity  wliere,  as  he  stood,  hii  giant  stature  was  reTealed  to 
the  great  throng  hefore  him.  In  a  low  voice,  whieh  coiild  be 
heard  scarcely  twenty  feet  away,  he  read  the  opening  hymn, 
beginning,  ^A  charge  to  keep  I  haTC."  The  great  congregation 
rose,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  these  busy  men  as  they  stood  there 
singing  the  hymn  to  the  familiar  tmie  written  for  it.  There 
were  men  who,  a  few  moments  before,  had  been  plnnged  into  the 
intricacies  of  tracte  and  finance,  now  singing  with  deront  manner 
the  hymn,  and  the  yolome  of  mnsie  whidi  arose  from  this  great 
throng  most  have  soonded  sweetly  to  the  ear  of  Dr.  Brooks,  for 
he  paused  in  his  own  singing  that  he  mi^t  listen  to  the  glorious 
music  made  by  this  congregation  of  male  voices. 

After  a  Collect  and  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
must  have  been  pronounced  by  every  member  in  the  church,  so 
great  and  distinct  was  the  volume  of  sound.  Dr.  Brooks  b^gan 
the  address.  He  started  without  a  preliminary  utterance  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  sermon,  and  his  very  first  sentence  was  ut- 
tered with  that  mighty  impetuosity  of  thought  and  speech  which 
distinguishes  him  among  American  clergymen,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  swiftest  stenographer  completely  to  report  him, 
and  which  is  a  Niagara  of  thoughts  and  words  maintahied  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  discourse.  His  voice  is  peculiarly 
sympathetic  and  sweet,  even  in  his  most  impassioned  utterances. 
His  tones  are  mellow  and  a  delight  to  the  ear,  and  when  he 
utters  a  sentence  with  the  utmost  speed  of  thought,  and  of  great 
length,  but  with  perfect  symmetry  and  lucidity,  his  tones  are  so 
melodious  that  they  seem  almost  like  the  intoning  of  his  discourse. 

The  first  few  sentences,  however,  were  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  they  were  inaudible,  and  a  silent  gesture  of  protest  went  up 
all  over  the  church,  manifested  by  the  holding  of  one  hand  to  the 
ear  that  his  words  might  be  the  better  distinguished.  He  seemed 
to  take  the  hint,  and  to  have  tested  the  acoustics  of  the  church, 
for  a  moment  later  his  voice  was  distinct  and  clear,  and  heard 
in  the  remotest  comers.  .  .  • 

As  he  finished  his  address  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
over  the  pulpit  at  that  vast  throng  crowding  the  aisle  beneath 
with  upturned  faces,  listening  for  every  word  which  came  from 
his  lips.  When  he  turned  to  descend  from  the  pulpit,  the  throng 
still  stood  there  as  though  controlled  by  his  presence  and  power, 
even  after  he  had  departed  from  the  place  where  he  had  uttered 
these  words  of  wisdom  in  a  manner  which  seemed  almost  inspired.* 

On  the  second  day,  Tuesday,  the  hymn  was  ^^Roek  of 
Ages,  deft  for  me,''  followed  bj  the  saying  of  the  Lord's 
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Prayer.      These  sentences  indicate  tiiat  the  interest  was 
growing:  — 

The  heavy  mist  which  palled  the  city  this  morning  concealed 
the  steeple  which  sormoonts  Trinity  Church,  and  almoit  hid  the 
dock  at  noon  to-day,  while  the  chimes  rang  out  the  mid-day  hour 
in  tones  which  seemed  to  be  almost  muffled.  Yet  a  steady  throng 
of  men  had  been  filing  into  the  church  for  half  an  hoar,  ready  to 
meet  with  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  the  packing  togethc^  of 
a  throng  whose  clothing  was  damp,  and  every  one  of  whom  car- 
ried a  dripping  umbrella*  When  the  noon  hour  was  reached,  the 
great  interior  contained  as  dense  a  throng  as  were  ever  within 
its  walls.  After  all  the  seats  were  tak^,  the  crowd  jwessed 
down  the  aisles,  and  stood  in  a  great  mass  of  men  in  the  passage- 
way at  the  rear  of  the  church.  So  dense  was  the  throng  that, 
after  the  exercises  which  called  it  together  b^^an,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  to  get  in,  and  almost  impossible  for  any  to  get  out. 

Yesterday  the  churdi  was  comfortably  filled,  but  the  throng  that 
gathered  then  was  moderate  in  comparison  with  that  which  as- 
sembled to-day.  In  the  aisles,  too,  there  stood  with  perfect 
patience  for  nearly  an  hour  men  who  command  millions  of  money, 
and  who  direct  affairs  of  colossal  impc^tance.  Not  one  of  these 
turned  and  left  the  building,  although  the  discomfort  was  great 
by  reason  of  the  close  paddng  of  the  throng  and  the  dampness 
which  was  encountered  on  every  side. 

Very  many  in  the  audience  had  never  heard  him  before,  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  were,  at  the  beginning,  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  utterance.  He  spoke  with  a  voice  better  modu- 
lated to  the  acoustics  of  the  church  than  was  the  case  yesterday, 
and  after  the  first  sentence  or  two,  his  words  were  heard  with 
perfect  distinctness  all  over  the  church.  But,  though  he  had 
increased  the  volume  of  his  tone,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  utter- 
ance was  evidently  in  his  mind,  yet  the  exquisite  modulation  of 
his  tone  was  even  more  apparent  than  yesterday. 

The  service  closed  witii  the  hymn,  '^  Arise,  my  soul,  and  with 
the  sun/'  The  impressiveness  of  this  hymn  as  song  by  the  great 
body  of  men  was  very  great,  and  not  a  few  of  those  there  as- 
sembled, who  heard  the  volume  of  song,  were  so  impressed  that 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

As  the  days  went  on  the  interest  continned  to  grow  deeper, 
as  the  following  comment  shows :  — 

The  services  suggest  none  of  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  revival 
meeting.     There  is  no  excitement,  but  there  is  a  majestic  revela- 
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tion  of  the  power  of  eloqaeiice  UBed  to  illnstrate  the  saUimeet  of 
all  troths  apon  a  vast  hody  of  busiiiess  men. 

Each  sacceeding  day  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance, till  the  chancel  has  heen  occupied,  the  preacher  has  found 
difficulty  in  wending  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  and  hundreds  have 
been  turned  away  unable  to  gain  admittance.  There  have  been 
clergymen  present,  a  large  number  of  young  men,  lawyers  also, 
and  the  great  throng  of  business  men,  till  Wall  Street  and  its 
yicinity  seemed  deserted.  The  women  have  pleaded  to  be  ad- 
mitted but  have  been  refused,  for  if  women  were  admitted  they 
would  fill  the  church  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  whom  the  ser- 
vice is  intended. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  throng  that  has  been  drawn  from 

the  offices  and  stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  to  Trinity 

.  Church  at  the  noontide  has  been  something  unprecedented.     The 

wonderful  success  of  the  Lenten  season  at  Trinity  Church  is  an 

event  about  which  merchants,  bankers,  and  lawyers  are  talking. 

It  is  important  to  preserve  the  contemporaneous  comm^it, 
the  description  of  the  effect  produced,  the  efforts  to  explain 
it.  The  above  comment  is  taken  from  the  ^^Sun."  The 
following  is  from  the  "World : "  — 

There  is  a  bewitcheiy  of  eloquence  which  has  descended  upon 
lower  New  York.  A  Demosthenes  has  appeared  in  the  modem 
metropolitan  market-place.  There  are  people  who  argue  that  a 
"revival "  is  in  progress  in  "Old  Trinity,"  but  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  substantiate  this  claim.  Certainly  Dr.  Brooks 
has  not  as  yet  called  for  volunteers  to  the  "anxious  seats,  **  nor 
even  requested  an  uplifting  of  hands  among  those  who  desire  to 
be  saved.  On  the  contrary,  he  studiously  avoids  all  incentives 
to  religious  excitement.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  a  big  church 
filled,  as  seldom  is  any  theatre,  with  the  leading  business  men  and 
capitalists  of  New  York,  must  be  explained  on  natural  grounds. 
No  Moody,  no  Sankey,  no  timbrel-playing  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
could  have  held  this  audience.  The  secret  of  this  success  is  elo- 
quence. 

Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  splendid  personality,  —  for  he  is  a 
commanding  figure,  —  is  awe-inspiring  of  himself.  He  is  like  a 
vessel  which,  having  been  filled  by  nature  to  the  brim,  simply 
overflows.  His  congregation  yesterday,  representing  all  that  is 
eminent  in  business  circles,  or  rather  in  that  greatest  of  all  busi- 
ness circles  which  spreads  its  brilliant  circumference  south  of  Ful- 
ton Street,  practically  consisted  of  so  many  human  fishes.     These 
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monej-gettera,  these  prosperoos  and  for  the  meet  part,  doabi- 
less,  charehgoing  men,  Bat  under  the  rainfall  of  hia  eloquence  as 
though  they  had  for  months  been  famished. 

It  was  a  marrelloiis  spectacle.  He  told  them  nothing  idiich 
they  might  not  have  heard,  and  probably  had  heard  over  and  over, 
from  the  lumeet  lips  of  less  gifted  preachers,  bat  it  all  seemed  to 
hare  a  new  sound.     He  held  his  hearers  spdlbound. 

We  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  what  ^lillips  Brooks  said 
as  with  the  fact  that  in  these  days,  when  men  are  accused  of  such 
a  general  disregard  of  ehnrchgoing,  business  and  professional  men 
on  a  week  day  should  crowd  a  church  to  listen  to  what  a  preacher 
has  to  say  of  God  and  of  man's  duty  to  Him.  There  is  in  saeh 
a  service  conducted  by  Phillips  Brooks  nothing  that  af^roaches 
the  sensational.  Nobody  goes  to  hear  him  to  be  amused  or  star- 
tled. None  of  the  pulpit  tricks  some  ^drawing"  preaehers re- 
sort to,  none  of  the  paradoxical  rhetoric  or  novel  illustrations 
others  seek  out,  are  ever  used  by  Phillips  Brooks.  Were  he  that 
kind  of  a  preacher  he  might  possibly  fill  Old  Trinity  once  or  twice 
with  the  kind  of  an  audience  that  is  crowding  it  this  week,  but 
then  the  crowding  would  stop.  Busy  mexk  at  a  busy  hour  of  the 
business  day  have  no  time  to  spare  for  such  amusements.  These 
men  crowd  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks  because  he  is  an  earnest  and 
powerful  talker  with  a  sincere  message.  His  eloquence  is  so  sim- 
ple that  at  the  time  one  hardfy  recognizes  it  as  eloquence.  It  is 
what  he  says  and  the  man  who  says  it,  not  his  mannw  of  saying 
it,  which  attract  and  win.  Phillips  Brooks  iq;ipeals  to  men  as  one 
of  themselves,  who  has  himself  found  a  great  secret,  —  the  secret 
of  faith  in  the  unknown  God.  He  is  in  touch  with  the  modem 
world  in  all  its  science,  and  luxury,  and  progress.  He  knows  its 
thinking  and  its  philosophy.  He  is  a  part  of  it.  His  is  not  the 
narrow,  literal  belief  of  an  earnest  good  man,  whose  outlook  is 
bounded  by  the  horizon  of  his  creed.  He  is  as  great  a  contrast 
to  a  Moody  as  Colonel  IngersoU  himself.  And  yet  there  is  in 
Phillips  l^ooks's  every  utterance  the  same  ring  of  absolute  sin- 
cerity that  charms  in  Moody.  But  about  his  sincerity  and  bis 
views  of  life  there  are,  besides  an  absence  of  the  conventional,  a 
Christ-like  directness  and  simplicity  in  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  a  Christ-like  recognition  of  the  wideness  of  the  ^ir- 
itual  nature,  which  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  in  the  same  way  as 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself. 

Men  are  not  nearly  as  indifferent  to  religion  as  many  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate.  FV>r  its  oonventionalities 
they  eare  little.  They  have  lost  faith  in  the  virtue  of  mere  dog- 
matism.    But  when  the  opportunity  is  given  them  to  hear  a  true 
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^message,^  — the  message  of  a  man  in  whose  breadth  of  yiew 
and  sincerity  of  conviction  they  have  confidence,  —  they  are 
ready,  even  eager  listeners.  The  crowds  that  throng  Old  TVinity 
are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  thinking  men  to-day.  They  are 
seeking  to  strengthen  a  faith  that  finds  much  to  shake  it,  and 
that  cannot  he  regained  by  words  of  professional  religion.  Words 
that  count  most  be  words  spoken  by  a  man  to  men. 

Another  most  intelligent  observer  seeking  at  a  later  time 
to  give  a  calm  estimate  of  the  man  who  had  produced  such 
^^  a  marvellouB  effect,"  writes:  — 

One  of  the  most  potent  secrets  of  Phillips  Brooks's  power  was 
unquestionably  his  complete  and  rounded  knowledge  of  all  the 
forces  amidst  which  he  lived.  His  large  work  and  immense 
influence  outside  his  parish  amply  prove  this.  With  a  type  of 
genius  that  linked  him  largely  with  the  outreaching  faith  and 
self-denial  of  an  age  of  greater  faith  than  this,  he  had  all  the 
practical  keenness  of  vision  that  linked  him  to  the  present.  He 
was  a  progressionist  to  the  letter.  Without  this  trait  he  could 
not  have  wielded  the  influence  he  did  over  the  business  men  of 
Wall  Street  in  New  York,  or  of  State  Street  in  Boston.  A  man 
4>i  mere  faith,  without  insight  into  all  their  methods  and  springs 
of  action,  could  not  have  held  those  men  day  after  day  during 
their  busy  hours  of  dollar-hunting. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  preacher  himself,  as  he  is  preparing  for  utterance.  As 
soon  as  he  accepted  the  invitation,  several  months  before  the 
time  fixed  upon,  he  decided  upon  his  subject,  and  made  a 
synopsis  of  each  address.  First  he  had  taken  rough  notes  in 
pencil,  and  then  in  ink  drawn  up  the  more  matured  plan. 
During  the  intervening  time  he  was  revolving  the  topics  and 
their  method  of  treatment  in  his  mind.  He  spoke  extempo- 
raneously without  the  assistance  of  notes,  but  each  address 
meant  an  immense  amount  of  preparation.  Again,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  these  analyses,  it  was  no  calm  prepa- 
ration that  he  made,  but  his  soul  was  heaving  with  excite- 
ment and  emotion,  as  he  dug  deep  into  the  recesses  of  his 
theme.  After  he  had  made  the  final  analyses  he  went  over 
them  in  review  with  interlineations  in  almost  every  line. 
But  all  this  only  prepared  the  way,  for  in  the  presence  of  his 
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audience  he  was  set  free  and  lifted  up  to  say  things  with 
startling  power,  which  are  not  menti<med  in  his  plan.  He 
neter  was  more  free,  and  therefore  more  himself,  than  when 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  What 
he  was  endeavoring  to  do  was  only  in  more  intense  and  thor- 
ough fashion  that  which  he  sought  for  in  every  sermon. 
But  the  occasion  stimulated  him  with  the  possibility  of  pre- 
senting in  complete  and  condensed  form  the  total  picture 
of  life  and  of  man  in  relation  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He 
appears  determined  that  nothing  which  he  esteemed  of  vital 
importance  should  be  lost.  He  spoke  as  if  all  the  world 
were  listening. 

He  chose  ^Freedom"  for  his  subject, — the  one  word 
most  revealing  men  to  themselves,  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  enfeebling  fatalism,  which  had  come  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  individualism,  of  the  rise  of 
socialism,  of  theories  about  heredity,  and  of  the  reign  of 
imiversal  law.  Here  are  a  few  detached  sentences  from  his 
note-book:  — 

It  is  not  by  going  aside  from  life  bat  by  going  deeper  into  it. 
The  fall  understanding  of  life  is  the  renewal  of  life.  This  the 
old  Bible  idea  of  wisdom  and  folly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  living,  one  to  be  given  up,  the  other  to 
be  assumed.  The  need  of  going  from  one  to  the  other  haunts 
every  man.  But  how?  One  says  in  reply,  ''From  freedom  to 
imprisonment."  The  constant  presentation  of  this  view.  Its 
truth,  as  shown  also  in  civilization.  But  there  is  another  method. 
It  is  an  entrance  in  a  new  region  where  new  powers  awake. 
Without  rejecting  the  other  method,  this  must  be  the  best. 

Liberty  is  the  full  opportunity  to  be  one's  best.  Take  the 
matter  of  belief,  as  an  illustration.  The  question.  Must  I  be- 
lieve so  and  so  ?  A  liberal  faith  ought  to  believe  more,  not  less. 
There  is  the  other  question,  — May  I  believe?  The  enlarged 
creed  is  an  enlarged  life.  Faith  in  the  Incarnation,  —  the  op^ 
field  of  a  new  truth. 

So  of  the  resolution  of  a  new  life.  Think  of  purity ;  which  is 
negative,  and  which  is  positive  ?  It  is  not  that  the  pure  man  is 
losing  something,  but  the  impure.  The  glorious  self-indulgence 
at  the  end  of  all  self-denials. 

And  so  of  the  total  Christian  life.     The  dominion  of  words,  — 
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it  is  not  an  initiation,  it  is  life.  It  is  eonsecration  to  a  Master 
to  whom  you  belong.  Is  all  this  an  everlasting  disappointment 
and  degradation  of  the  nature?  Nol  bat  its  true  satisfaction. 
The  liberty  to  be  good ;  the  liberty  of  life  with  Him. 

What  valne  does  this  give  to  sin  ?  It  takes  all  its  glory  and 
glamour  away  from  it.  The  awful  spell  of  that.  The  sense  of 
its  disgrace  and  meanness.  It  is  a  self-imposed  and  treasured 
slaveiy. 

And  yet  it  gives  sin  its  full  value  of  awfulness.  It  is  you,  the 
man,  the  true  son  of  God,  that  is  sinning.  Hie  awfulness  of  the 
chains  which  bind  a  king. 

Here  is  the  chance  for  every  man.  The  impulse  of  freedom  in 
every  soul.     The  nature's  homesickness. 

In  his  seoond  address  he  took  for  the  subject  ^^Christ  th* 
Ldberator." 

Christ  had  shown  how  a  man  might  be  perfectly  pure  and  yet 
manly;  how  a  man  might  defy  oonventionalities  in  the  name  of 
truth;  He  had  set  before  men  the  glory  of  character.  Christ 
was  free,  and  says  of  His  freedom  that  it  belonged  to  Him  as  the 
Son  of  Grod.  That  does  not  separate  us  from  Him,  but  brings  us 
closer  together.  Are  not  we  the  sons  of  God  ?  Jesus  was  full 
of  the  mystery  of  human  life.  This,  too,  is  freedom.  No  doc- 
trine could  do  all  this.  Our  religion  is  a  personal  religion.  It 
is  following  Christ. 

The  third  address,  ^^The  Process  of  the  Liberation,"  was 
interesting  as  showing  how  he  treated  the  endless  contro- 
versy,  as  old  in  Christian  history  as  the  time  of  Felagius 
and  Augustine,  —  the  question  of  the  relation  of  God's  grace 
to  human  freedom.  He  oombats  lingering  notions  about 
election  which  still  hamper  men.  He  refers  the  whole  work 
of  salvation  to  God  alone,  as  Augustine  had  done,  and  the 
freedom  is  God's  gift. 

God  is  working  on  His  side  for  you  with  His  instruments. 
What  are  they  ?  All  your  experiences.  He  is  really  the  worker 
and  He  uses  them  all ;  the  sunshine  melting  and  the  iron  smiting. 
You  cry  out  to  Him,  ^Use  that  other,''  but  He  uses  what  He 
wills.  So  you  work,  and  at  last  the  wall  is  broken  down  and 
you  are  with  God.  And  then  comes  a  surprise  to  leam  how  long 
He  has  been  seeking  you,  even  when  you  were  a  boy.  At  last 
yon  stand  in  His  freedom,  doing  His  will  for  His  love. 
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Tbe  Bubjeotof  tibe  lonrtfi  addneas  had  a  dirtmotibeologioal 
interest,  for  it  ooneemed  the  ^^  Freedom  of  Chri8tiai& 
Thought."  It  stood  out  among  all  the  addresses  as  having 
made  the  most  profound  impression,  and  was  referred  to  as 
having  given  character  to  them  all.  It  cleared  the  intelleo- 
tual  horizon.  Phillips  Brooks  was  sensitive  to  a  vridely  pre- 
vailing impression  that  the  clergy  were  not  free  to  speak  Ae 
f qU  truth,  or  even  to  think  freely,  because  they  were  bound 
by  subscription  to  theological  tenets  which  were  irrational, 
whatever  their  denomination  or  sect.  This  deep  and  wide* 
spread  conviction  was  acting  as  a  subtle  barrier  against  the 
appeal  of  the  Christito  faith.  Then  there  was  the  huge  body 
of  Ohristian  tenets  or  doetrines,  unintelligible  to  most  men, 
which  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  even  the  religious  mind. 
Intelligent  laymen  ev^i,  who  went  to  church  or  recited  the 
creeds,  would  in  confidential  moments  admit  that  they  did  not 
know  anything  about  it,  whethw  they  believed  or  did  not 
believe.  To  teach  men  die  meaning  of  dogmas,  or  the  dis- 
crimination of  theological  refinements,  was  too  vast  a  task  for 
a  course  of  addresses.  But  the  preacher  had  this  advantage, 
tl^at  he  had  gained  his  own  freedom,  and  knew  that  he  was 
free,  not  by  denying  dogmas,  but  by  entering  into  their  spirit 
and  discerning  their  relation  of  life.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject he  touched  only  indirectly,  devoting  his  time  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  supreme  presupposition,  which,  if  it  were 
admitted,  covered  the  whole  ground. 

Daring  all  these  days  one  thought  must  have  arisen  in  many 
minds:  '^All  very  well,  bat  your  boasted  freedom  stops  with 
activity;  it  cannot  reach  to  thought;  that  is  all  enslaved."  Sudi 
thought  is  common.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  by  churches  and 
religious  books  that  it  is  true. 

If  true,  the  religion  could  not  hold  us  by  any  means,  and  it 
could  not  really  be  an  active  lores.  Christ  claims  that  it  is  not 
true:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  jea 
free."  It  is  the  truth  itself  that  is  to  bring  freedom.  Let  «a 
talk  of  this  to-day. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  what  it  means.  It  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  realizing  a  life  not  our  own ;  partly  also  the  sense  that 
it  is  too  good  and  great  to  be  true.     I  know  the  worse  side.     I 
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will  not  think  o£  that.  Bather  let  me  think  of  the  doubter  'who 
would  fain  belieye  the  Christian  faith. 

What  it  the  (%riaii«n  &uth?  The  need  of  definitions.  It  is 
Chrbt  the  Leader.  A  thousand  things  besides  attached  to  it. 
Bat  that  is  it.  It  is  the  Being  standikig  there  in  history  and 
attaining  the  poitrer  of  God  to  lead  men  into  new  life,  so  that 
the  desires  of  richer  life  find  fulfilment  in  Him.  Am  I  hamper- 
ing Imyself  in  that  ?  Not  onleas  eleotrioity  haaqnrs  itself  when 
it  gathers  in  lightning. 

Bat  how  do  I  get  at  Him  ?  Jost  as  the  people  in  Jerasalem 
got  «t  Him.  Christ  Himself,  in  His  personal  character,  then 
faith  in  His  words  and  their  acceptance,  the  opening  up  of  thei^ 
possibility  in  life.     Is  a  num  not  free  with  his  world  enlarged  ? 

Miracle,  yesl  That  means  that  the  world  has  larger  aasweiB 
to  make  to  the  greater  power,  as  it  says  more  to  the  cirilized 
than  to  the  sarage.  It  barsts  to  larger  mosic  and  drriner  land- 
scape.    Miracle  d^ee  happen  when  the  miracle  man  appears. 

And  how  for  me?  Why,  that  Being  claiming  my  confidence 
says  He  will  be  always  here  and  will  always  lead.  He  promises 
the  great  extension  of  Hims^  — the  Holy  Spirit.  He  gives 
one  divine  commandment. 

That  is  the  Christian  faith.  The  otiber  things  ccmneeted  with 
it,  character  of  books,  ionoB  of  government,  interpretation  of 
His  words,  special  injunctions,  aye,  His  own  nature,  His  scheme 
of  penalties,  — all  of  these  are  interesting,  bat  Christianity  be* 
hind  them  all.  Let  us  not  exclude  Qiristians  from  Christianity. 
Whoever  is  His  disciple  and  calls  Him  Master  is  a  Christian. 

What  does  Christ  do?  He  makes  God  real.  The  two  reasons 
for  believing  God's  existence, — the  world  is  intdUgible  wtth 
Hirn^  and  a  great  pozzle  without  Him ;  and  Jesus  bdieved  Him. 
I  think  He  knew. 

I  honor  the  skeptic.  He  will  not  enter  this  region  oncon* 
vinoed.  Perhaps  he  la  demanding  conviction,  which  can  only 
come  when  he  is  inside.  Still,  honor  to  him.  Truthfulness  is 
more  than  truth.     But  hb  is  not  a  larger,  't  is  a  smaller  life. 

The  fifth  address  was  entitled  ''The  Christian  is  the  true 
Man."  The  s^ht  of  men  coming  to  these  aervioes  raises  the 
question,  ''Have  they  left  one  world  for  another,  or  have  they 
mounted  to  the  high^  conception  of  their  whole  world? " 

The  way  people  keep  their  religion ;  there  is  a  loss  of  conti« 
nuity ;  once  in  a  while  a  run  aeross  from  one  world  to  the  other; 
then  back  to  the  old  life. 
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The  Ghristiim  life  is  the  faaman  life.  The  same,  only  filled 
out  entirely.  Do  I  say  onty?  What  can  be  more?  The  abeo- 
Inte  way  in  which  Christ  is  recognised  as  the  truest  man,  — man 
forerer  and  forerer,  — and  all  the  meie  as  God. 

The  noble  vahie  of  human  life  is  the  first  truth  of  religioD. 
The  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  the  truth  of  the  Cross.  Along 
these  lines  to  God.  Christ  is  nearer  to  us  than  most  grest  and 
good  men.  Hie  dreadfnlness  of  cynicism.  Its  ineffable  selfish- 
ness. The  duty  and  privilege  of  living.  The  dreadfnlness  of 
suicide ;  its  horrible  cowardice. 

The  simple  first  emotions,  how  they  are  at  the  root  of  evBry- 
thing !  Men  advance  only  as  these  advance.  Delusion  of  seien- 
tific  advance.  Talk  from  here  to  Calcutta,  or  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia. What  to  say?  what  for?  Qurist  knew  none  of  these 
things.  The  nobility  of  man,  that  is  irreater.  Qiaracter  at  the 
centre  of  all. 

The  strong  sense  of  the  need  of  character  in  special  acts.  No 
special  skill  makes  up  for  its  absence.  Hie  g^eat  victories,  — 
justice,  love,  sympathy.  Over  all  is  the  Christian  life.  The 
elevation  of  these  human  goodnesses  to  their  comi^eteness,  but 
the  same  things  still,  —  love  to  man  and  to  God,  gratitude,  truth, 
the  service  rendered  for  Christ's  sake  to  fellow  men. 

When  I  say  this,  then  the  whole  essentialness  of  Christian  life 
opens;  the  great  charge  against  it  of  arbitrariness  disappears. 
Hell  and  heaven,  what  shall  they  be  ?  their  sorrow  and  their  joy  ? 
The  suffering  is  in  the  sin,  the  joy  is  in  the  holiness.  Heaven 
and  hell  are  here.     Spiritual  revealment. 

The  naturalization  which  this  gives  to  our  best  moments. 
They  are  not  glimpses  of  another  world.  They  are  liftings  of 
this  world  into  the  light  of  God.  The  easy  way  in  which  we 
expect  our  lowest  to  repeat  itself,  but  not  our  highest.  Your 
best  moments  are  your  truest. 

The  great  conception  of  doing  tMngsfor  Ood.  How  it  trans- 
figures and  glorifies  duty  and  makes  the  most  familiar  splendid. 

The  great  secret  is  to  insist  on  doing  sach  things  as  riiall  need 
God.  Yon  are  doing  too  small  things.  Do  Iftrger,  and  you  will 
be  on  your  knees  calling  for  God. 

The  two  great  rites  of  the  Christian  diureh.  Their  narrowness 
now,  but  how  great  as  sacraments  in  their  splendid  universal 
humanness:  (1)  Consecration  (biq>tism),  or  the  life  put  in  God's 
hands.     (2)  Dependence  (the  Lord's  Supper),  the  life  fed  on  God. 

In  the  last  address,  wben  the  interest  which  had  been 
daily  increasing  culminated,  he  began  by  expressing  the 
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sense  and  fear  of  too  much  talk  lest  be  should  have  oompli- 
oated  what  is  simple,  but  also  the  lejoicing  oonfidenoe  tiiat 
^^when  we  plead  with  one  another,  there  is  forever  the  great 
pleading  power  of  Ood  "  standing  behind  the  appeal,  as  the 
power  of  nature  with  the  physician  or  the  law  of  gravitation 
with  the  mechanic. 

I  could  never  get  hold  of  the  theology  of  those  who  stand  in 
perpetual  amazement  before  the  spectacle  of  God's  love  to  his 
children.     That  love  seems  to  me  more  and  more  natural. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  make  the  whole  seem  natural. 
Ton  know  a  little  more  truth;  then  a  little  more  ohedience,  then 
more  truth;  forever  so.  But  all  depends  on  being  in  earnest. 
Assume  earnestness. 

De  you  say,  What  can  I  do?  As  your  brother,  let  me  try  to 
tell  you. 

(1)  Leave  off  yew  sin.  (2)  Do  your  personal  duty.  (3)  Fray^ 
simply,  passionately,  earnestly.  (4)  The  Bible  ;  read  it  till  that 
Christ  figure  is  before  yon.  (5)  The  Churchy  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all.     If  it  is  weak,  make  it  strong. 

Unless  you  do  these  things  you  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
tihe  new  life  does  not  come  in  and  you  are  not  free.  These  are 
not  a  set  of  rules.     They  are  the  windows  of  the  soul. 

These  are  the  great  religious  words  ever  deepening :  — 

(1)  Separatum  firom  the  world ;  not  the  desert  or  cell,  but  in- 
dependence by  service. 

(2)  Salvation  of  the  soulj  not  from  pain,  but  from  sin. 

(3)  Prepare  to  meet  thy  Chdj  with  glorious  and  glad  welcome. 
He  is  always  here. 

Be  such  a  man  that  if  all  men  were  like  you  the  world  would 
be  saved. 

Farewell,  my  friends.  It  is  not  for  long,  and  yet  it  is  so  long. 
For  the  world  will  be  here  after  we  are  gone,  and  after  the  world 
is  gone  we  shall  live  forever.  Whatever  may  come  hereafter, 
not  this  particular  opportunity  to  serve  Grod  will  come  again. 
Catch  to-day.  Be  men ;  be  men.  Love  God.  Be  brave.  Be 
true.  And  at  last,  may  we  say  as  He  said,  ^'Father,  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth.'' 

Those  who  were  following  Phillips  Brooks  at  this  time,  as 
he  pursued  his  wonderful  career,  felt  that  some  mystmous 
change  was  passing  over  him,  intensifying  his  power,  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  his  congregation  which  no  words  are  ade- 
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qQ9ib^  to  repveaent.  H^re  is  an  extraot  from  a  BoBton  paper, 
hnportanli  beeauae  it  leoords  what  many  were  ihinkiiigy  writ* 
ten  juat  after  his  retom  fiom  New  Yoric,  and  Deferring  to 
hie  work  there:  — 

According  to  all  accoonts  that  quality  which  has  entered  into 
Dr.  Brooks's  sermonsy  especially  of  late,  was  felt  in  a  marked 
degree  by  his  New  York  audience.  Always  strong,  earnest,  and 
filled  with  the  dignity  of  his  words  and  work,  it  has  been  a  matter 
for  comment  in  Boston  that  since  his  retom  from  his  last  journey 
[the  yisit  to  Japan]  he  has  brought  to  bear  a  deeper  force  than 
erer,  a  more  impassioned  delivery  of  thought,  and  an  apparent 
burning  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  impressing  npon  the  people 
the  tmth  of  which  he  is  convinced.  The  rei»essed  bat  tremendous 
effect  of  yesterday's  sermon  in  New  York  confirms  the  belief 
that  there  is  new  power  in  his  utterance,  a  sense  of  having  been 
touched  by  the  coal  that  the  world's  prophets  have  felt  when  they 
have  spoken  enduring  words  to  those  wlao  "hear  indeed  but  under- 
stand not.'' 

This  '*new  power  of  ntteranoe"  was  now  increasingly 
manifest  in  every  sermon,  but  it  cannot  be  described.  One 
thing  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  whole  man  was  visibly 
affected  when  he  preached.  It  was  not  so  in  his  earlier  min- 
istryi  when  he  stood  uninqiassioiied  and  unmoved,  tibrilUng 
his  audience  till  it  took  them  long  to  reeovar  their  normal 
mood,  bnt  himself  calm  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  spirit, 
and  maintaining  his  self -composure.  What  struck  his  hear- 
ers now  was  the  torrent  of  feeling  within  him,  as  he  poured 
forth  his  burning  words.  He  was  preaching  as  if  under  the 
stress  of  anxiety  that  the  whole  troth  should  be  said  before 
it  was  too  late,  that  not  one  partide  of  the  power  which  Gk>d 
had  given  him  should  be  wasted  or  lost.  He  had  mastered 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  studied  the  art  of  composition,  and 
accumulated  from  life  the  similes  it  could  offer;  but  all  this 
only  to  gain  his  freedom  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  rose  above 
all  artificial  restrictions  and  appeared  in  his  real  greatness,  a 
man  addressing  his  fellows  with  a  gift  of  penetrating  every 
heart*  It  waa  &e  ealminatioB  of  the  prooesa  by  which  the 
simple  maaidiood  in  him  had  become  a  stronger  appeal  than 
any  intelle^nal  endowment. 
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One  would  like  to  linger  over  many  of  tbe  sermons  preached 
in  a  year  which  seems  to  have  been  among  the  most  prolific 
in  his  ministry.  Especially  was  the  Lenten  season  rich  in 
these  impressive  sermons.  And  what  was  noticeable  was  his 
inclination  to  dwell  more  on  the  passive  side  of  the  life  of 
Cihrist,  His  sufiEerings  and  cross  in  their  deeper  relations  to 
Christian  experi^iee.  He  saw  the  Atonement  in  the  light  of 
the  Divine  Fatherhood,  as  ihat  for  which  the  long  process 
of  thought  and  inquiry  into  tbe  meaning  of  Christ's  diBaA 
had  been  preparing  the  way.  He  seemed  also  to  be  review- 
ing his  deeper  theological  omvietions,  and  giving  them  a 
finner  expression.  He  had  r^sed  to  dogmatiae  npon  ibe 
subject  of  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  but  in  a  sermon 
on  the  text  ^'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord,"  he  speaks  of  the  "" blessedness"  of  ''Eternal  Hope" 
and  of  "our  rig^t  to  keep  it.** 

How  the  mind  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  working  in  other 
directions  at  this  time  may  be  seen  in  an  essay  entitled 
"Orthodoxy,"  read  before  the  Clerious  Club,  June  2,  1890. 
The  essay  has  been  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter, 
but  a  few  words  may  be  added  here  regarding  the  time  and 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  write.  He  saw  the  symptom, 
as  he  believed*  of  an  ecclesiastical  reaction,  waving  this 
word  on  its  banner.  He  seems  to  challenge  the  coming 
storm  in  his  own  person.  He  denounces  orthodoxy  as  "bom 
of  fear,  and  as  having  no  natural  heritage  either  from  hope 
or  love."  He  admitted  that  orthodoxy  had  a  phuse  and  an 
importance,  but  they  were  both  inferior. 

It  is  an  arrogant,  poshing  thing,  crowding  itself  into  thrones 
where  it  has  no  right.  ...  Is  not  the  whole  som  of  the  matter 
this,  that  orthodoxy  as  a  principle  of  action  or  a  standard  of  belief 
is  obsolete  and  dead  ?  It  is  not  that  the  substance  of  orthodoxy 
has  been  lUtered,  bot  that  the  very  principle  of  orthodoxy  has  been 
essentially  disowned.  It  is  not  conceivable  now  that  any  council, 
however  oecnmenically  constitnted,  should  so  pronounce  on  truth 
that  its  decrees  should  have  any  weight  with  thiidcing  men,  save 
what  might  seem  legitimately  to  belong  to  the  character  and  wis- 
dom of  the  persons  who  composed  the  council.  PersoniU  judg- 
ment is  on  the  throne,  and  will  renuun  there,  — personal  judg- 
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ment,  enlightened  by  all  the  wiadomy  paet  at  present^  whleh  it 
can  stimmon  to  its  aid,  but  forming  finally  its  own  conclnaions 
and  standing  by  them  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  whether  it  stands  in 
a  great  company  or  stands  alone. 

Mr.  Bro<^  preached  the  Bacoalaoreate  Sermon  at  EUffyard 
before  the  class  of  1890,  and  performed  the  same  service  for 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the 
year's  record  of  preaching,  twa  sermons  stand  out  with  pecul- 
iar vividness,  where  he  seiied  the  allegories  of  history  and 
brought  them  home  to  the  individual  soul.  They  are  both 
of  them  poems,  where  the  tragic  element  is  supreme:  ^^The 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  Seashore  "  and  the  ^^  Feast  of  Bel* 
shazzar."  These  were  written  sermons,  while  for  the  most 
part  his  preaching  was  extempore.  In  the  year  1890  he 
wrote  but  six  sermons.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  bemoaned  the  days  when  the  sermon  was  the  event  of 
the  week.  He  told  one  of  his  friends  at  tiiis  time  that  he 
intended  to  give  up  extempore  preaching  and  go  back  again 
to  the  written  sennon.  From  tiiis  account  of  his  preaching 
we  turn  to  his  letters,  which  cover  the  year.  To  Dr.  Farrar 
he  writes:  — 

288  Clabkhdoh  Stskbt,  Bostov,  Jaooaiy  12, 1890. 
My  vbbt  dbab  Abohdbaoon,  —  This  New  Tear  .  •  .  starts 
well,  I  think,  in  spite  of  a  thoosand  perverse  things  and  people 
which  one  would  like  to  rectify  or  obliterate,  and  cannot.  The 
thing  which  grows  on  me  most  is  the  splendid  sense  of  liberty  which 
is  everywhere,  which  no  sight  of  the  extravagances  and  enormities 
to  which  it  gives  place  can  make  to  seem  anything  but  splendid.  I 
rather  think  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  to  which,  if  we  were 
suddenly  transferred,  we  should  not  feel  as  if  we  woke  up  in  a  sti- 
fling dungeon  with  chains  at  hand  and  heel.  So  let  us  rejoice  and 
hope  great  things  of  1890.  I  cannot  picture  your  house  with  the 
changed  look  that  it  must  have  now  that  yoor  children  have,  so 
many  of  them,  gone.  But  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  a  miser- 
able celibate,  whose  being  is  bounded  by  the  ground  his  two  feet 
stand  on.  Browning  and  lightfoot  both  are  gtme,  and  the  world 
is  vastly  poorer.  I  think  of  both  of  them  as  you  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  at  your  house,  and  their  great  work  is 
nearer  and  more  real  to  me  because  of  your  kindness.  I  will  not 
believe  that  the  new  great  Poet  is  not  near  at  hand.    I  thought  I 
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met  him  in  the  street  yesterday,  but  perhaps  I  was  mistaken. 
Bat  he  will  come  soon! 

Beferring  to  the  death  of  Professor  Bowen,  who  had  been 
his  instractor  at  Harvard,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks: — 

283  Clabxkdov  Stbbst,  Boston,  Jamuury  28, 1890. 

Professor  Bowen  is  dead.  The  old  Cambridge  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Ghilds  and  Lane  and  Cooke  are  the  veterans  now. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  hnmanity  in  Bowen ;  at  least  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  a  philosopher  if  he  was  not  one  himself,  and 
he  was,  and  dared  to  call  himself,  a  Christian. 

While  staying  in  New  York  at  the  time  when  he  was 
giving  his  addresses  at  Trinity  Church,  a  gentleman  called 
upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  him  and  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  the  interview  in  a  Philadelphia  paper. 
When  the  article  appeared  headed  ^^  Phillips  Brooks's  Broad 
Views  about  Modem  Christianity  —  Truth,  not  Dogmas, 
Wanted,"  Mr.  Cooper  was  disturbed  at  the  unqualified,  al- 
most excited  tone  of  the  remarks  reported  by  the  inter- 
viewer, and  wrote  to  know  if  he  had  been  reported  correctly. 

238  CiABEKDOK  Stbbxt,  Bostok,  March  5, 1890. 

Mr  DEAR  CoOFEB,  —  One  day  last  week,  when  I  was  staying 
with  Arthur  in  New  York,  a  most  respectable  man  called  on  me 
and  introduced  a  friend  whose  name  I  did  not  catch.  We  talked 
for  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  the  New  York  ''Son."  I  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  his  mentioning  any  Philadelphia  paper, 
or  of  his  saying  anything  about  reporting  our  conversation.  If 
he  had  asked  my  consent  I  should  certainly  have  refused  it. 

This  is  the  report  which  you  have  sent  me  in  ''  The  Press." 
As  to  the  matter  of  it,  it  follows  the  general  line  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  I  recognize  a  remark  of  mine  here  and  there.  I  hope  I 
do  not  wholly  talk  like  that.  The  whole  thing  teaches  me  again 
not  to  talk  freely  with  any  living  fellow  creature,  unless  yon  want 
to  see  what  he  thinks  you  said,  or  thinks  that  yon  ought  to  have 
said,  in  the  next  newspaper.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it.  It  will  die  the  quiet  death  which  comes  to  rub- 
bish, and  the  world  will  go  on  very  much  the  same. 

The  report  presents  him  as  a  radical  reformer,  eagerly 
VOL.  n 
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awaiting  some  great  religioiis  levolniion  in  the  near  future* 
But  it  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  interviewer,  that  it 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  give  Phillips  Brooks  either  in 
preaching  or  in  conversation.  He  once  delivered  an  impor- 
tant address,  when  two  stenographers  took  down  his  words, 
but  their  reports  when  written  out  differed  so  greatly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  which  was  correct,  and  the  inro- 
pooal  to  publish  his  speech  was  in  oonseqnenoe  abandoned. 
Many  reports  of  interviews  with  Mr.  Brooks  have  foond 
their  way  into  print,  which  must  be  read  with  allowance  for 
the  personal  equation  of  those  who  talked  with  him.  He  had 
a  way  of  making  those  with  whom  he  talked  feel  tliat  he 
agreed  with  them,  for  he  was  quick  to  recognize  the  many 
aspects  of  truth  and  the  many  attitudes  oi  men  in  regard  to 
it.  His  sympathy,  his  cardessness  about  qualification  ci  las 
remarks,  led  to  misapprehension.  He  was  more  oomprehen- 
sive,  and  also  more  eonservative,  than  reports  of  his  conver- 
sations would  imply. 

Among  the  letters  he  wrote  to  those  who  thanked  him  for 
his  services  in  New 'York  is  one  to  Bishop  Potter,  who  had 
also  enclosed  to  him  a  newspaper  cutting  containing  his  por- 
trait:— 

288  OLABBirDOH  Stbxbt,  Bonos,  Muoh  6, 1890. 

Mt  dsab  Henbt,  —  I  thank  y<m  truly  for  your  meet  kind 
letter,  and  for  what  you  say  aboat  my  visit  to  New  York.  It 
was  fall  of  interest  to  me,. and  did  me  good.  If  it  did  anybody 
else  good,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  satisfied  that  it  did 
nobody  harm,  I  am  devoutly  grateful  and  glad. 

I  was  deeply  imporessed  and  touehed  by  Dr.  Diz's  coxurtesy  and 
generous  spirit,  first,  in  inviting  me,  and  thai,  in  the  wdeome 
which  he  gave  me  when  I  came.  I  am  sony  that  I  did  not  get 
sight  of  you;  but  they  were  not  very  haj^yy  days  for  soeial 
pleasures. 

And  Smedley  says  I  lodced  like  this!  I  hope  that  you  are 
well  and  happy,  and  I  am 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  P.  B. 

On  May  14  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Pittsfield,  visiting  the 
Eev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton,  and  preaching  the  ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  church. 
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Many  of  the  dergy  of  the  diooeae  were  present,  and  also  the 
pastors  of  the  various  churches  in  Pittsfield.  One  of  the 
interesting  events  of  the  morning'  service  was  the  baptism  by 
Mr.  Brooks  of  the  infant  daughter  of  the  rector.  A  photo- 
graph was  afterwards  taken  of  Mr.  Brooks  holding  the  child 
in  his  arms,  which  has  caught  a  characteristic  expression 
given  in  no  other  portrait.^  People  from  £ur  and  near  had 
come  to  Pittsfield  attracted  by  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  church  and  by  tlie  reputation  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Among 
others  was  a  Shidcer  brother,  from  a  neighboring  settlement, 
who  was  anxious  to  show  him  that  his  tenets  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Shaker  creed.  Failing  to  reach  him,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter,  expounding  the  faith  as  held  by  the 
Shaker  community.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  ^^  Pastor 
Phillips  Brooks,  the  Celebrated  Preacher.''    In  a  letter  to 

Bev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards  he  says:  — 

Boston,  Msj  24^  189a 
Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Martineau  article  [a  notice  of 
the  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion].  How  much  better  and  de- 
vouter  sach  books  are  than  aJl  the  ''Lux  Mnndi "  sort  of  thing 
which  is  pulling  and  hauling  at  systems  and  tmths  to  make  them 
fit  one  another,  which  they  don't  and  won't. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Brooks's  intention  to  spend  the  sununer 
at  North  Andover,  and  he  had  so  informed  his  friends;  but 
he  seems  to  have  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  decided 
upon  a  sununer  in  Europe.  From  Switzerland  he  writes  to 
Bev.  Reuben  Kidner,  and  speaks  his  mind  on  surpliced 
female  choirs :  — 

HdTBi*  CuBBO,  Mabtiont,  AnffQst  17, 1800. 

Dear  Kidnek,  —  Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  here  I  send 
you  greeting  of  the  kindest  kind. 

Not  a  surplieed  female  choir,  my  dear  frie»d  I  Almost  any- 
thing but  that  I  But  let  us  set  ourselves  against  that  most  fan- 
tastic and  frivolous  affeotation  which  has  taraed  up  in  these  days, 
when  surely  the  Chnroh  is  yonng-ladyish  enovf^  without  putting 
young-ladyism  decorated  for  a  speetacle  in  the  seat  of  prominence 
and  honor.  Surely  it  is  amaaing  how  much  attention  clothes  en- 
list in  all  the  operations  of  oar  great  Communion.     Let  us  keep 

1  The  portrait  is  pablished  in  Th»  Child  and  the  BUhop :  Memorabilia  of  Bt, 
Bev.  Philip  Brooke,  hj  an  Old  Friend.    Boirton,  1894. 
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oar  simpHeitj/  and  so,  no  vMted  female  choinl     Almost  any- 
thing but  that  I 

I  hope  yon  and  Roland  Cotton  Smith  and  the  others  are  work- 
ing oat  the  qaettion  of  the  Vincent  Hospital,  and  that  I  shall 
find  it  all  arranged  on  my  retom.  It  is  a  pretty  problem  with 
difficalties  of  its  own,  but  I  am  sore  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
worked  oat  into  a  beaatifal  and  oniqae  institation.  Pray  ose  all 
year  ingenaity  and  get  it  done. 

In  a  letter  to  Bev.  John  C.  Brooks  he  speaks  of  a  visit  to 

Tennyson :  — 

LucKBHX,  August  25,  1800. 
I  had  a  delightfnl  little  visit  to  Tennyson  at  his  hoose  at  AU- 
worth.  He  has  grown  very  old,  bat  is  bright  and  dear-headed, 
and  may  give  as  some  new  verses  yet.  Jast  after  I  left  England 
Newman  died,  and  all  the  pnlpit  and  press  have  been  fall  of  the 
laadation  and  discassion  of  him  ever  since.  He  was  a  remark- 
able man,  by  no  means  of  the  first  class,  for  he  never  got  a  final 
principle  nor  showed  a  traly  brave  mind;  bat  there  was  great 
beaaty  in  his  character,  and  his  intellect  was  veiy  sabtle. 

This  summer  in  Europe  was  a  happy  one.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  by  his  English 
friends,  which  enabled  him  to  see  what  he  wished  in  places 
not  hitherto  visited.  He  wandered  through  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  going  also  to  the  English  Andover  out  of  respect 
for  its  associations.  While  he  was  in  London  he  was  moved 
once  more  to  the  writing  of  siHinets.  It  was  now  many  years 
since  his  poetic  mood  had  tempted  him  in  this  direction. 
One  of  these  sonnets  was  entitled 

HAPPINESS  AND  CONTENT 

Now  win  I  find  the  traitor  where  he  hides, 

The  culprit.  Happiness,  who  did  me  wrong. 
He  came  to  me  with  trampet  and  with  song. 

Even  as  he  comes  to  Victory  and  to  brides. 

With  rich  delights  he  hang  my  sombre  walls. 
And  taaght  gay  dances  to  the  serious  hoars. 

His  footsteps  thronged  the  vacant  mead  with  flowers. 

His  breath  with  mosic  filled  the  silent  halls. 

And  then  he  vanished.     Bat,  the  day  he  went, 
The  central  jewel  of  my  hoase  he  stole. 
The  precious  jewel  which  is  called  Content, 
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Without  which  no  man  keeps  a  liring  tool. 
The  thief  I  '11  find.     The  theft  he  shall  restore, 
Then  he  may  go.     I  covet  him  no  more. 

Another  sonnet  was  inspired  by  Titian's  Madonna  and 
Child  in  the  National  Gallery:  — 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

He 's  hers!     He  's  all  the  world's,  yet  still  he 's  hers  I 

The  Christ-child  smiling  upon  Mary's  knee  I 
'Mid  the  world's  worship  still  her  heart  ayers, 

*'The  child  divine  helongeth  unto  me." 
So  kneel,  sweet  Catherine,  and  tell  thy  love ; 

Haste,  John,  thy  flowery  tribute  to  present ; 
A  holier  heaven  is  beaming  from  above 

In  the  young  mother's  face  of  calm  content. 
All  else  are  restless;  she  alone  is  still; 

In  pure  devotion  all  desire  doth  cease; 
There  is  no  tide  of  thought  or  wind  of  wiU 

On  the  broad  ocean  of  her  perfect  peace. 
No  fear  of  pain  to  come  her  spirit  stirs, 

Handmaid  and  mother  she  I     And  he  is  hers  I 

Immediately  on  his  retnm  to  Boston  he  wrote  to  Professor 
F.  O.  Peabody  that  he  was  ready  to  take  np  his  work  at 
Ebmrard:  — 

BosTOK,  September  18, 1890. 

Dbab  Dr.  Peabodt,  —  I  have  landed  to-day  and  found  your 
note  of  the  29th  of  August.  It  is  good  to  get  tidings  of  the 
chief,  and  to  know  that  he  is  well  and  eager  for  the  fray.  .  .  • 
Tes,  I  will  do  what  you  want  of  me  as  far  as  ever  I  can,  I  will 
come  on  the  evening  of  September  28  and  speak  my  little  piece. 
I  will  take  morning  chapel  from  Monday,  October  13,  to  Satur* 
day,  November  1,  inclusive,  and  Sunday  evening,  November  19 
and  26.  Anything  else  that  you  want  me  to  do  and  that  I  can 
do,  I  will  do  gladly,  and  I  am  ever 
Faithfully  yours, 

Phillifs  Brooks. 

In  letters  to  his  friends  he  makes  allnsiiHi  to  the  summer 
wanderings  in  Europe:  — 

I  have  had  a  bright,  pleasant  summer  of  the  kind  which  makes 
no  history,  but  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.     And  now 
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even  the  door  bell  has  «  pleMaal  floiuMi»  beoaim  it  meanB  the  old 
familiar  life  and  work* 

It  was  a  quiet  little  thing»  the  jonmey  was,  but  very  pleasant 
Two  placid  voyages  with  interesting  people  enough  on  board; 
three  weeks  in  E^land  and  diree  weeks  in  Switaerland;  the  M 
places  which  we  knew  so  well,  —  Chamonni  and  Interlaken, 
and  Lucerne,  Paris,  and  London,  all  Texy  delightful  and  refresh- 
ing. It  went  without  an  accident  or  disappointment,  and  when 
we  stepped  ashore  on  Saturday,  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  be 
thankful. 

The  burden  of  the  familiar  letters  from  288  Clarendon 
Street,  which  went  forth  at  once  to  his  friends,  was  an  ur- 
gent invitation  to  come  and  see  him.  He  should  be  expect 
ing  them  at  every  ring  of  the  door  beU.  ^^Come  at  onoe." 
**I  will  put  prohibitoi^  marks  against  the  calendar."  Even 
the  ^^ precious  fragments"  of  iheir  time  were  besought  amid 
many  engagements,  some  of  them  ^^ vexatious."  The  Church 
Congress  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  when  he 
was  to  read  a  paper  entitled  '^The  Conditions  of  Church 
Growth  in  Missionary  Lands."  ^  But  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  to  loom  up  more  largely  to  his  mi- 
agination  t^an  the  subject  of  his  papers  How  he  looked  few- 
ward  to  the  visit  is  shown  by  this  letter  to  McYiokar :  — 

288  GuuKMHPON  SnttST,  Bosroir,  Norember  S,  1880. 
Dkab  William,  —  Tou  do  not  know  how  I  am  counting  on 
next  week ;  it  is  gilding  everything  and  makmg  the  roughest  sur- 
faces run  smoothly.  I  don't  eare  what  happens  to-day  or  to* 
morrow,  for  to-morrow  ni§^t  I  take  the  train  for  New  Yoric,  I 
shall  arrive  there  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  break  my  fast 
with  Arthur.  Then  I  have  one  or  two  errands  to  do  in  the  great 
city,  and  in  the  afteriMKm  I  shall  get  aboard  a  train  and  come 
to  you.  I  will  not  be  later  than  five  o'clock  in  presenting  mjrself 
at  your  hospitable  door,  and  then  a  good  long  week  of  brotherly 
intercoorse  and  niutual  improvement,  and  a  high  old  time !  Ah, 
it  is  these  oases  that  make  the  desert  of  my  life  worth  travellingt 
but  how  thirsty  one's  lips  do  get  for  them,  sometimes,  and  when 
they  seem  to  be  close  at  hand  how  hard  it  is  to  wait  until  day 
after  to-morrow !     It  was  good  of  you  to  want  to  keep  me  over 

1  Ct  JEsM^B  md  Addrttm,  pp.  198  ff. 
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the  foUowijQg  Smuky;  I  will  ttiigr  with  deli^^t.  Early  on  Mon- 
day morning,  the  ITth^  I  mofit  be  off  and  reach  Boston  that 
nighti  because  on  Tuesday,  the  18th»  ten  milli<m  women  are  to 
hold  an  assembly  in  Trinity  Church,  and  I  am  to  preside  over 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  deliberationa.  But  how  ha 
off  that  seems,  and  not  till  it  is  many  days  nearer  than  it  seems 
now  will  I  j^ve  mjrself  the  least  particle  of  trouble  concerning  it. 
Somehow  I  find  myself  thinking  very  little  about  the  Congress, 
even  about  ^the  conditions  of  church  growth  in  foreign  lands,'' 
and  very  much  about  you  and  the  happy  idle  days  I  But  no  doubt 
the  Congress  will  be  interesting  enough  when  one  gets  into  it. 
Only  there  must  be  hours  when  we  forget  it  all  and  simply  revel 
in  idleness  and  friendship. 

Grood-by.     Soon  after  you  get  this  yon  will  see  me. 

Affeotionat^y  yours,  P.  B. 

Late  in  the  fall  Mr.  Brooks  published  his  fifth  and  last 
volume  of  sermons,  dedicating  it,  ^^  To  the  memory  of  my 
brother,  Oeorge  Brooks,  who  died  in  the  great  war."  Many 
sermons  are  here  which  must  be  counted  among  his  beat, 
such,  for  example,  as  ^^Backgrounds  and  Foregrounds  "  and 
**The  Planter  and  the  Rain,"  both  written  in  1889.  An 
important  sermon  is  ^^The  Seriousness  of  Life,"  from  the 
text,  ^^Let  not  God  speak  to  us  lest  we  die,"  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  where  the  impression  it 
made  was  described.  Another  sermon,  written  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  experience,  is  the  ^^ Silence  of  Christ,"  — 
"But  He  answered  her  not  a  word."  "The  Priority  of 
God  "  was  a  sermon  whose  idea  was  long  in  his  mind  before 
he  wrote,  where  the  God-consciousness  is  presented  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  He  here  contrasts 
the  phrase  "the  religious  world"  as  employed  in  the  news- 
papers with  the  reality,  the  religious  world  as  it  should  be:  *-— 

What  a  poor,  petty,  vulgar  thing  that  old  phrase,  "the  reli- 
gious world, "  has  often  been  made  to  mean,  —  a  little  section  of 
humanity  claiming  monopoly  of  divine  influences,  and  making  the 
whole  thought  of  man's  intercourse  with  Grod  cheap  and  irreverent 
by  vicious  quarrels  and  mercenary  selfishness;  the  world  of  eccle- 
siastical machinery  and  conventions  and  arrangements.  But  look ! 
See  what  the  religious  world  really  is  in  its  idea,  and  shall  be 
when  it  shall  finally  be  realized'-     A  world  everywhere  aware  of 
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and  rejoicing  in  the  prioritj  of  God,  feeling  mil  power  flow  out 
from  Him,  and  sending  all  action  back  to  report  itself  to  Him 
for  judgment,  —  a  world  where  goodness  means  obedience  to  God, 
and  sin  means  disloyal^  to  God,  and  progress  means  growth  in 
the  power  to  utter  God,  and  knowledge  means  the  understanding 
of  God's  thought,  and  happiness  means  the  peace  of  God's  ap- 
proval.    That  is  the  religious  world. 

The  sermon  is  also  here  which  Principal  TuUoch  pro- 
nounced the  finest  he  had  ever  heard,  ^The  Opening  of 
the  Eyes,"  where  Christ  seems  to  stand  forth  in  visible  pre- 
sence so  vivid  is  the  insight  into  Hb  personality.  But  Mr. 
Brooks  gave  the  precedence  in  his  own  judgment  to  the  ser- 
mon ^^The  Light  of  the  World/'  whence  the  volume  takes  its 
title.  There  is  here  also  what  seems  like  prophetic  intima- 
tion, in  the  sermon  which  closes  the  book,  ^The  Certain 
End."  These  are  some  of  the  titles;  one  would  like  to  give 
them  all,  for  every  sermon  has  its  peculiar  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance. And  yet  the  volume  fails  to  represent  him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  power,  in  these  last  years,  when  in  extempora- 
neous utterances,  whose  inspiration  was  in  the  passing  mo- 
ment, he  seemed  to  transcend  himself  and  to  produce  effects 
ever  to  be  remembered,  but  impossible  to  describe. 

To  the  Bev.  C.  A.  L.  Bichards,  who  had  called  attention 
to  an  obscure  sentence  in  the  sermon  ^^The  Light  of  the 
World,"  he  wrote:  — 

BosTOir,  Deoember  18, 1800. 

Thank  yon  for  what  you  kindly  say  about  the  sermons.  I  haye 
looked  at  the  particularly  bad  slough  on  p.  14,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  it  is  just  as  I  wrote  it,  and  just  as  I  read  it  in  the 
proof.  There  is  no  misprint,  no  stupid  compositor  to  hide  be- 
hind. I  did  it.  It  is  very  bad.  All  I  can  think  is  that,  in 
delivery,  it  was  made  a  bit  less  meaningless  than  it  appears  in 
print ;  and  that  when  I  read  it  in  the  proof  the  sound  of  its  deliv- 
eiy  was  still  in  my  ears.  Sermons  ought  not  to  be  printed,  any- 
how. What  the  sentence  needs  is  a  plentiful  interspersing  of  the 
words  ^  He  is  "  in  various  places,  and  then  I  think  it  would  mean 
something,  whether  it  meant  right  or  wrong.  I  thank  you  for 
telling  me  of  it. 

On  December  4  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  preach  the 
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sermon  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  where  he  began  his 
ministry  over  thirty  years  before.  The  occasion  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  church.  His 
text,  *^I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me,"  had  long 
been  in  his  mind,  as  suggestive  of  the  mystery  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  — the  mystery  of  the  withholding  of  spiritual  gifts, 
when  God  is  willing  to  give  and  man  is  desirous  to  receive, 
and  yet  the  blessing  does  not  come.  *^The  meaning  of  it 
must  be  that  there  is  some  inability  to  take  the  gift."  From 
the  subject  of  his  sermon  he  turned  to  the  occasion,  recalling 
to  the  congregation  how  he  had  kept  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary with  them  in  1860.  He  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  ^^  little 
church,"  the  ^^simple  service,"  the  "voluntary  choir,"  the 
"great  Sunday-school,"  the  "people's  love  for  the  church," 
all  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  enumerated  the  names  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  He  touched  on 
the  war  and  its  experiences.  Then  he  reviewed  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  he  left  them,  the  new  congregation, 
the  more  elaborate  service,  the  freer  thought,  the  new  sense 
of  God,  personal  liberty,  greater  work,  and  the  truer  mission- 
ary spirit.  "And  so,  let  the  future  come.  It  is  better  than 
the  past,  by  the  past." 

So  the  year  1890  came  to  an  end.  He  kept  his  twenty- 
first  anniversary  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  which  was  to 
be  also  his  last.  His  fifty-fifth  birthday  was  commemorated 
as  usual  by  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends  who  met  him 
at  luncheon.  He  came  to  Christmas  with  its  festivities,  the 
last  he  should  celebrate  in  the  dear,  familiar  way,  for  a 
change  was  impending  in  his  life,  and  "new  experiences,"  of 
which  he  often  spoke,  were  to  open  before  him. 
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CHABACTEBISTIC8.       EEMINI8CENCE8.       ANECDOTES.      PABISH 
MINISTBY.      ESTIMATES 

1859^-1898 

In  the  following  chapter,  reminisoenoes  of  Phillips  Brooks 
are  brought  together  from  many  souroes,  indading  reports  of 
oonversations  and  extracts  from  private  letters.  It  has  not 
been  thought  neeessaiy  in  eveiy  case  to  give  the  names  of  die 
contributors,  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  all  that  they  stood 
close  to  Phillips  Brooks,  and  of  some  that  they  had  been 
admitted  to  his  more  intimate  friendship. 

Among  his  personal  characteristics,  as  Bishop  McVicdcar 
has  remarked,  was  the  power  of  making  his  residence  home- 
like. This  had  been  true  of  his  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Kempton, 
and  of  the  house  he  rented  for  a  few  years,  175  Marlborough 
Street.  It  appeared  more  clearly  in  the  house  on  Clarendon 
Street,  built  as  the  rectory  of  Trinity  Church,  but  designed 
by  Richardson  primarily  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Brooks. 
Its  personal  adaptedness  appeared  at  once  on  entering  it ;  it 
had  no  drawing-room,  but  in  its  place  on  the  first  floor  was 
the  large  study.  He  did  not  throw  open  his  house  for  recep- 
tions of  a  general  diaracter,  whether  social  or  parodiial« 
But  the  study  was  the  home  of  the  Clericus  Club,  so  ample  in 
its  accommodation  that  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  members 
who  assembled  there  never  gave  it  the  look  of  being  crowded. 
Here  also  once  a  year  he  invited  the  members  of  the  Trinity 
Club.  It  was  a  most  attractive  and  beautiful  room,  luxurious 
even  in  its  appointments,  reflecting  everywhere  his  culture 
and  refinement.  The  massive  fireplace  built  of  large  blocks 
of  unhewn  stone  was  the  central  feature,  at  once  arresting  the 
attention  as  characteristic  and  appropriate.    The  walls  were 
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lined  with  books  on  all  sides  of  the  room,  halfway  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  above  the  bookcases  CTety  available  space  was  de- 
voted to  piotores.  It  was  the  same  in  the  small  reception 
room  next  the  stady,  where  the  books  overflowed  and  where 
pictures  abounded.  Mr.  Brooks  was  particularly  fond  of  por- 
traits :  whether  of  his  friends  or  of  tiie  great  men  whom  he 
admired.  Prominent  in  his  study  was  the  portrait  of  Maurice. 
On  one  of  his  visits  to  London  he  had  bought  the  copies  re- 
maining of  this  engraved  portrait  of  Maurice,  presenting  them 
to  his  friends  when  he  returned.  There  were  also  marble 
busts  of  Coleridge  and  Eingsley,  replicas  of  those  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  smaller  bust  of  Stanley.  Of  one  of  the 
ornaments  in  his  study  he  was  specially  proud, — the  image 
of  Pico  of  Mirandola  carved  in  wood.  From  India  he  had 
brought  the  image  of  Buddha.  There  was  a  cast  of  Crom- 
well's face  and  another  of  Lincoln's.  Many  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects  the  room  oontained,  wherever  the  eye  might 
turn.  And^all,  books  and  pictures,  were  closely  associated 
with  the  deeper  experiences  of  his  life;  so  that  the  room 
became  the  reflex  of  the  man. 

There  was  his  working  table,  carefully  oonstmcted  for  him- 
self, large  and  inconveniently  high  for  any  one  else ;  the  writ- 
ing table  of  Dean  Stanley,  sent  to  Mr.  Brooks  after  Stanley's 
death,  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  written  the 
^^  History  of  the  Jewish  Church."  On  another  table,  movable 
at  pleasure,  often  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  lay  the 
latest  books  and  magazines.  This  was  to  many  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  room.  It  was  a  souroe  of  wonder 
how  he  seemed  to  secure  in  advance  whatever  was  valuable  in 
recent  literature,  and  to  have  read  it  before  others  were  aware 
of  its  appearance.  The  study  never  gave  tiie  appearance  of  a 
working  room,  or  depressed  one  with  a  sense  of  die  strenuous- 
ness  of  its  owner,  —  but  as  rather  devoted  to  leisure  and  social 
converse.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  in  a  large  alcove  on 
the  second  story,  above  the  front  door,  where  the  walls  were 
lined  with  books  of  reference.  His  bedroom  was  over  the 
study,  corresponding  to  it  in  sice,  and  opposite  was  the  guest 
room,  often  occupied.  He  slept  on  lus  mother's  bed,  which 
had  been  enlarged  to  suit  his  convenience. 
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Those  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  know  how  rich  and 
abounding  it  was,  what  power  of  welcome  he  conld  offer.     His 
letters  already  given  show  how  he  was  constantly  beseeching 
his  friends  for  visits,  or  the  short  notes  he  was  ccmstantfy 
writing:   ^Come,  won't  you?    The  years  are  not  so  many 
as  they  were."    He  had  the  capacity  for  mental  concentra- 
tion, so  that  the  presence  of  others  or  the  talk  going  on 
around  him,  even  an  interruption  from  a  caller,  waa  no  dis- 
turbance or  injury  to  his  work.    He  rather  looked  down  on 
ordinary  mortab  who  were  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  to 
their  task.    It  was  very  impressive,  impressive  beyond  mea- 
sure, to  be  with  him  on  Sunday  and  watch  him  as  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  preach  at  the  afternoon  service.     There  was 
no  appearance  of  nervous  anxiety,  no  exigency  in  the  manner, 
but  a  calnmess  and  serenity  that  went  deeper  than  words  can 
describe,  his  face  aglow  with  spiritual  beauty.     He  wonld 
luiswer  questions  with  a  genUe  refinement  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  but  beneath  the  appearance  there  was  the  intense  con- 
centration of  the  whole  man  upon  some  theme  he  was  in- 
wardly revolving,  to  whose  power  he  seemed  to  be  submitting 
himsdf  •    He  held  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  wonld  glance  at 
quickly  for  a  moment,  —  the  only  apparent  aid  in  his  pre- 
paration. 

I  recall  an  incident  [says  a  friend  of  Phillips  Brooks]  which 
happened  on  some  occasion  when  he  had  invited  a  number  of 
young  men  to  his  house.  Among  them  was  a  theological  student, 
whom  I  observed  to  be  moving  about  in  the  study  in  a  wild,  dis- 
tracted manner,  icanning  the  books,  even  getting  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  order  to  read  the  titles  in  the  lower  book- 
shelves. As  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  him  if  there  was  anything  he  was  searching 
for.  He  replied,  ''I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  he  gets  it  from." 
When  I  asked  of  him  if  he  had  found  the  source,  he  replied,  ti^ 
ping  his  fordiead,  ''He  gets  it  here." 

Among  the  relics  in  the  study  was  the  sermon  of  Dean 
Stanley  preached  at  Trinity  Church,  whose  chirography  it 
was  impossible  to  decipher ;  the  last  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Yinton ;  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Sears,  of  Weston,  and  another  by 
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I>eaii  Farrar.  When  he  was  visiting  Tennyson,  he  asked  for 
the  clay  pipe  just  finished,  and  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fireplace.  Tennyson  had  hesitated  a  moment,  and  saying, 
^^  Do  you  want  it,  mon  ?  "  had  handed  it  to  him.  He  called 
u{>on  the  widow  of  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice  in  London,  and  re- 
oeiyed  from  her  a  manuscript  of  one  of  Maurice's  sermons. 
So  highly  did  he  value  the  gift  that  he  had  it  bound  up  with 
*'  Maurice's  Life  and  Letters,"  in  the  richest  of  red  morocco. 
Bed  was  his  favorite  color.  In  ordering  prayer  books  and 
hymnals  for  Trinity  Church,  he  specified  that  they  must  be 
bound  in  red.  He  liked  to  collect  autographs,  pasting  the 
autograph  letters  of  authors  in  their  books. 

He  had  the  gift  of  home-making,  and  he  had  also  the  gift 
of  housekeeping.  His  house  was  in  scioipulous  order.  He 
was  annoyed  by  the  signs  of  shif tlessness,  when  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  account  of  straitened  income.  He  ordered 
the  meals  himself  every  morning,  regulating  in  a  few  words 
the  household  affairs  for  the  day« 

He  was  careful  in  little  things,  in  his  dress  observing  grpat 
neatness,  not  growing  careless  with  the  years,  but  avoiding,  on 
principle,  every  badge  of  clerical  dress.  A  Scotch  clerg3anaD, 
who  wrote  under  the  initials  A.  K.  H.  B.,  was  surprised  when  he 
met  him  travelling  abroad  in  the  garb  of  what  seemed  like  a  well- 
to-do  gamekeeper. 

Great  conscientiousness  marked  his  conduct,  not  only  in  dealing 
with  others,  but  with  himself.  When  he  returned  to  his  house, 
after  an  absence  or  journey,  to  find  many  invitations  awaiting  him, 
he  followed  the  rale  to  accept  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  opened 
the  letters,  not  allowing  himself  to  choose  which  he  would  prefer. 
It  was  a  principle  with  him  never  to  decline  an  invitation  to 
preach  unless  prevented  by  some  previous  engagement. 

He  was  particular  in  the  matter  of  correspondence,  in  the  later 
years  always  answering  letters  so  promptly  that  one  hesitated  to 
write  to  him  for  fear  of  increasing  his  burden.  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  tell  him  that  a  letter  required  no  answer.  He  wrote  his 
letters  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  his  most  beautiful  handwriting, 
seeming  to  take  pride  in  their  appearance.  He  was  severe  in 
his  strictures  upon  illegible  or  even  ungraceful  handwriting,  think- 
ing there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  He  became  very  skilful  in 
taming  out  letters.     In  the  case  of  his  call  to  Harvard  he  wrote 
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two  hundred.  Bat  he  repeated  himaelf  and  did  not  seek  to 
his  responses.  He  had  a  large  number  of  formulas  for  different 
occasions,  which  made  it  easy  for  him  to  meet  them,  and  this  ex- 
plains his  boast  that  he  oonld  write  a  letter  in  three  minutes. 
Bat  this  was  not  the  case  with  letters  of  friendship. 

He  liked  to  hare  things  beaatifal  aroond  him ;  he  enjoyed  » 
woman's  beautiful  dress  as  he  did  a  poem.  He  hesitated  about 
buying  for  his  study  some  convenient  arrangement  for  holdi]^ 
books,  on  the  ground  that  as  a  piece  of  furniture  it  was  ugly. 
His  admiration  for  precious  stones  was  noticeable,  as  shown  in  his 
sermons,  where  the  simile  of  the  jewel  often  occurs,  and  becomes 
the  occasion  of  beantiful  deseripti<m*  The  ground  of  his  admiza- 
tion  was  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  precious  stone,  which  no  eein- 
monness  would  reduce. 

I  was  impressed  wi&  the  circumstance  [says  one  who  <^ten 
stayed  at  his  house  overnight]  that  from  the  earliest  moment 
when  I  heard  him  stirring  in  the  morning,  he  was  singling  to  him- 
self, not  exactly  a  tune,  but  the  effort  at  one ;  he  continued  it 
during  his  bath,  and  until  the  breakfast  hour. 

His  hours  were  regular  in  the  later  years;  he  rose  at  sev^i,  and 
"breakfasted  at  eight ;  then  followed  a  short  interval  of  work  be- 
fore the  crowd  of  callers  came.  He  would  have  no  office  hours, 
nor  would  he  refuse  to  see  any  one  who  called.  Lunch  was  at  one. 
In  later  years  he  might  fall  asleep  afterwards  for  a  moment  over 
his  cigar,  but  quickly  recovered.  After  lunch  came  calls  on  the 
sick,  or  meetings  of  various  kinds.  He  made  few  parochial  calls. 
Six  was  the  dinner  hour.  He  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  go  out 
in  the  evening.  Often  there  were  callers.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
house  was  shut,  and  at  eleven  he  was  in  bed. 

He  worked  hard  in  &e  mornings  and  seemed  to  be  wonderfully 
free  from  moods  or  depression.  He  could  drop  his  work  and 
take  it  up  again,  without  suffering  from  any  interruption.  He  la- 
bored most  diligently  on  his  sermons,  and  on  every  address  be 
was  to  make. 

In  the  evenings,  when  he  did  not  go  out,  and  there  were  no 
callers,  he  was  most  delightful.  He  used  me  as  a  sort  of  con- 
science, taking  the  opportunity  of  any  casual  remarks  I  made  to 
deliver  his  thoughts  at  some  length*  He  would  lecture  me  on  my 
delinquencies;  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  compliments  to 
any  one.  It  was  easy  to  rouse  him  to  tremendous  ex^doeions  of 
wra&.  Once  as  he  sat  taking  a  survey  of  the  things  in  his  study, 
he  said  they  did  n't  amount  to  much,  or  were  of  no  great  value, 
but  he  should  miss  them  if  they  were  not  there. 

The  portrait  which  he  liked  most  was  the  drawing  of  the  head 
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of  Christy  by  Leonardo.  William  Blake's  pctnres  he  admired. 
He  greatly  liked  Kipling,  especially  the  India  stories.  Talking 
once  about  Bryce's  '* American  Commonwealth,"  he  admitted  that 
the  republican  form  of  goyemment  could  not  produce  the  highest 
result,  but  that  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  great  advantages.  He 
had  no  exalted  opinion  of  the  Mugwump  moyement  in  politics, 
azid  refused  to  follow  it.  The  best  Englirimien,  he  said,  w^re 
better  than  the  best  in  any  other  country,  and  &e  rest  were  poorer 
than  the  poorest  elsewhere.  He  was  yery  loyal  to  his  friends. 
One  of  them  said  to  him  once,  '^  Phillips,  if  you  like  a  man  you 
swallow  him  whole." 

He  adyised  me  never  to  go  to  the  theatre.  In  speaking  of  the 
histrionic  art,  he  said  that  it  demanded  for  success  weakness 
rather  than  strength  of  character.  The  occasion  which  led  him 
to  speak  on  the  subject  was  an  effort  he  was  making  to  prevent  a 
young  girl  from  going  on  the  stage. 

He  preached  a  sermon  at  Trinity  Church  one  Sunday,  in  which 
he  guardedly  intimated  that  prohibition  might  not  be  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  intemperance.  Tlien  there  came  at  once  sev- 
eral letters  pn  the  subject,  from  good  men  who  complained  of  his 
attitude.  In  one  of  the  letters  the  writer  said,  '^You  have  sold 
yourself  to  a  rich  congregation.  Tour  Christianity  is  spurious. " 
"They  won't  allow  me,"  he  said,  "the  courtesies  of  ordinary 
politeness.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Trinity  Church  which 
attitude  I  took." 

He  was  very  generous  in  his  Christmas  presents,  spending  much 
time  and  thought  over  what  he  was  to  give,  and  careful  that  no 
one  should  be  omitted  whom  he  wished  to  remember. 

The  career  of  Phillips  Brooks  always  looked  to  those  about 
him  as  one  line  of  unbroken  prosperity.  There  had  been  no 
check  to  his  success,  no  halt  in  his  triumphs.  ^^  Perennial 
sunniness,"  says  one  who  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  was  his 
characteristic.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  his 
life  had  been  one  of  the  happiest.  In  the  later  years,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  sense  of  loneliness  in- 
creased. He  began  to  realize  how  the  course  of  his  life  con- 
demned him  to  increasing  loneliness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  yearned  and  hungered  for  human  affection.  This 
was  the  royal  avenue  to  his  soul  for  those  who  knew  how  to 
take  it.  To  Bishop  McVickar  he  admitted  that  it  had  been 
the  mistake  of  his  life  not  to  have  married.     Sometimes,  in 
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the  happy  homes  of  his  yonnger  friends,  he  seemed  to  resent 
their  happiness,  as  though  they  taunted  him  in  his  g^reatness 
with  the  inability  he  had  shown  for  human  love.  More  than 
once  he  is  known  to  have  said,  *'  The  trouble  with  you  nutf- 
ried  men  is  that  you  think  no  one  has  been  in  lore  bat  yoins 
selves ;  I  know  what  love  is ;  I  have  been  in  love  myself." 
He  wanted  to  enter  every  great  human  experience.  Life 
grew  sad  in  the  retrospect  when  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
shut  out  from  the  greatest  of  all  experiences,  —  marriage  and 
wife  and  children.  But  he  forced  himself  to  look  upon  ibe 
brighter  side  of  things.  Out  of  his  loneliness  there  came  con- 
solation to  himself  and  others.  Thus  in  one  of  his  sermons 
he  says :  — 

Sometimes  life  grows  so  lonely.  The  strongest  men  cra?e  a 
relationship  to  things  more  deep  than  ordinary  intereonrse  in- 
volves. They  want  something  profounder  to  rest  upon,  —  some- 
thing which  they  can  reverence  as  well  as  love ;  and  then  comss 
God. 

Can  ye  life  lonely  ?    Gh^  tlie  myriad  fonndi 
Whioh  haimt  it,  proviag  how  its  outer  bonndi 
Join  with  eternity,  where  Ood  aboonds ! 

Then  the  sense  of  something  which  they  cannot  know,  of  some 
one  greater,  infinitely  greater  than  themselves,  surrounds  their  life, 
and  there  is  strength  and  peace,  as  when  the  ocean  takes  the  ship 
in  its  embrace,  as  when  the  rich,  warm  atmosphere  enfolds  the 
earth. 

A  statement  regarding  the  name  of  Phillips  Brooks,  that 
he  was  called  after  his  unde  John  Phillips,  may  be  corrected 
on  his  father's  authority,  who  writes  in  his  journal :  "  Pliil- 
lips  was  bom  in  High  Street,  December  13, 1835,  —  a  stormy, 
cold,  icy  night.  His  name  was  taken  from  the  surname  of 
his  mother's  family." 

His  love  of  clear  and  simple  humor  was  marked  and  emphatie, 
and  he  had  a  rippling  way  of  describing  Indicrous  scenes  whieh 
was  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  bubbling,  gargling  brook,  langhing 
its  way  over  rock  and  stone  and  moss.^ 

When  I  think  of  Phillips  Brooks,  I  recall  the  remark  of  Dr* 
Johnson,  that  'Hhe  size  of  a  man's  understanding  may  be  jnstly 
1  Of  .  Sle  Child  and  the  BiBhop,  by  Key.  W.  W.  Newton. 
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measured  by  his  mirth/'  Mr.  Brooks  seemed  to  me  to  have  what 
has  been  called  ^'the  deep  wisdom  of  fine  fooling;"  he  had 
attained  what  so  few  possess,  —  the  dignity  of  joyoosness. 

These  are  some  of  the  stories  told  by  those  who  knew  him 
personally:  — 

Once,  at  a  marriage  service  at  Trinity  Church,  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  give  away  the  bride  became  confused,  and  asked  what 
he  should  do.      '* Anything  you  please;  nobody  will  care." 

He  had  his  yersion  of  the  '^  Jonah  "  narratiye,  but  whether  it  is 
original  I  do  not  know.  When  some  one  was  wondering  at  the 
possibility  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  the  whale,  he  said,  ''There 
was  no  difficulty.     Jonah  was  one  of  the  Minor  Prophets." 

A  poor  woman,  whose  business  was  to  scrub  the  floors  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  came  to  him  about  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  ask- 
ing the  use  of  the  chapel.  "Why  not  take  the  church ?  "  "But 
that  is  not  for  the  likes  of  me."  "Oh  yes,  it  19,  for  the  likes 
of  youy  and  the  likes  of  ms,  and  the  likes  of  eyery  one.  The  rich 
people,  when  they  get  married,  want  to  fling  their  money  about ; 
but  that  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  be  married  at  Trinity  Church." 
And  so  the  marriage  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  and  the  great 
organ  was  played  as  if  it  were  the  wedding  of  a  daughter  of  the 
rich. 

His  reticence  about  his  methods  of  work  is  shown  by  this  anec- 
dote. A  clerical  friend  entering  his  study  took  up  from  the  table 
the  plan  of  a  sermon  just  finished.  "Oh,  is  this  the  way  you  do 
it?  "  "Put  that  paper  down,"  said  Mr.  Brooks  sternly.  "No, 
I  We  got  the  chance  and  I'm  going  to  know  how  it's  done." 
"P«<  that  doum  or  leave  the  room.** 

To  a  young  man  in  his  congregation  who,  out  of  awkwardness, 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  to  him,  "Mr.  Brooks,  that  was 
a  fine  sermon  you  gaye  us  this  morning, "  he  replied,  after  endur- 
ing it  as  long  as  he  could,  "Young  man,  if  you  say  that  again  to 
me,  I  '11  slap  your  face." 

"Why  is  it,"  said  a  friend  to  him,  "that  some  of  these  men 
who  call  themselyes  atheists  seem  to  lead  such  moral  liyes  ?  " 
"They  haye  to;  they  haye  no  God  to  forgiye  them  if  they  don't." 

His  power  of  repartee  was  great,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  illustrate.  Here,  howerer,  is  an  instanoe  which  may  bear 
relating :  — 

A  clergyman  who  was  going  abroad  to  study  said  in  jest  that 
when  he  came  back  he  might  bring  a  new  religion  with  him.     A 
VOL.  n 
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person  wbo  was  present  said,  ^Toa  may  hare  some  difficult j  in 
getting  it  through  theenstom  house."  ^No,"  said  Mr.  Broi^EB, 
'*we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  new  religion  will  hare  no 
duties  attached." 

He  once  contrasted  the  ancient  chnrch  with  the  modem  to  the 
effect  that  then  they  tried  to  saye  their  yoong  men  from  being 
thrown  to  the  lions;  now  we  are  glad  if  we  can  sare  &em  from 
going  to  the  dogs. 

One  elem^it  of  his  humor  consisted  in  assuming  that  he 
was  identified  with  the  world  and  carried  it  ¥riih  him,  so  that 
all  the  world  must  be  aware  of  his  environment,  and  be 
thinking  of  the  things  which  he  was  thinking  about.  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  was  possible  to  express  surprise  and  to 
call  things  ^^  queer "  which  differed  from  what  he  was  ac- 
customed to.  Thus  on  revisiting  a  place  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  once  passed  some  delightful  days  ¥rith  friends,  he 
writes :  ^^  It  seemed  so  strange  to  find  the  people  doing  the 
same  things,  the  same  guides  and  porters  and  landlords  that 
we  left.  I  kind  of  felt  they  must  have  stopped  it  all  when 
we  came  away." 

The  use  of  the  word  '^ queer"  is  common  in  his  ^Letters  of 
Travel."  He  is  astonished,  on  reaching  Berlin,  that  he  hears 
nothing  about  the  squabbles  of  a  certain  church  at  home.  When 
he  was  asked  what  the  Queen  of  England  said  to  him  in  the  in- 
terview she  granted,  he  replied  that  her  first  remark  was,  ''How 
is  Toody  ?  "  [his  little  niece].  ''Not  that  she  said  it  in  so  many 
words,  bat  that  was  what  was  in  her  mind."  He  represents  the 
letter-carrier  approaching  him  when  he  was  abroad  and  shoating 
so  that  all  could  hear,  awakening  the  interest  of  everybody  on  the 
street,  "A  letter  from  Tood!  A  letter  from  Tood!  "  The  hu- 
mor of  his  letters  to  children  is  something  rare  and  exquisite. 
It  consisted  in  patting  himself  in  their  place  and  talking  as  if  he 
were  one  of  them,  using  their  language,  keeping  within  the  circle 
of  their  ideas. ^ 

Many  of  his  references  to  smoking  should  be  humorously  con- 
straed.  He  was  not  a  great  smoker,  although  this  impression 
might  be  gained  from  his  allusions  to  the  subject.  The  cigar  ^ 
a  symbol  of  social  enjoyment;  he  did  not  smoke  when  he 
alone. 

^  Of.  The  CerUwy,  Aiigivt,  1893,*for  aa  artiele  entitled  "Fhillipe  Brooks  and 
kii  Letters  to  Chadren." 
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Phillips  Brooks  always  retained  a  yiyid  impression  of  the  call 
he  made  on  Dr.  Vinton,  jost  after  his  failure  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  when  in  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  his  work 
in  life.  He  and  Dr.  Vinton  would  occasionidly  reyert  to  the 
subject  in  later  years,  trying  to  straighten  out  eaiih.  other's  recol- 
lections. Dr.  Vinton  would  insist  that  Brooks  while  in  college 
had  avoided  him,  in  order  to  prevent  any  oonversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  religion.  When,  therefore.  Dr.  Vinton  got  the 
chance  he  improved  it  to  the  utmost.  Brooks  had  resented  at  the 
time  this  attempt  to  introduce  religion  as  if  it  were  an  affront, 
and,  grateful  as  he  was  for  what  Dr.  Vinton  had  done  for  him, 
could  never  recall  the  circumstance  without  the  memory  of  that 
sense  of  injury  done  to  his  personality.  He  would  say  to  Dr. 
Vinton  whenever  the  subject  came  up,  ''All  the  same,  it  was 
mean  in  you  to  get  a  fellow  in  a  corner  and  throw  his  soul  at 
him. "  Dr.  Vinton  was  fond  of  recalling  that  when  he  tried  to 
get  from  Brooks  some  idea  of  what  he  would  like  to  do  in  life. 
Brooks  had  replied,  ''I  cannot  express  myself  very  clearly  about 
it,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  talk." 

Dr.  Vinton  was  not  afraid  of  his  young  prot^^,  and  did  not 
hesitate,  if  occasion  demanded,  to  rebuke  him.  Once,  when 
Brooks  had  been  talking  with  a  lady  at  an  evening  party  in  Dr. 
Vinton's  house,  he  turned  his  chair  around  and  sat  with  his  back 
to  her.  Dr.  Vinton,  seeing  the  situation,  came  up  to  him. 
''Brooks,  get  up  a  moment."  Then,  turning  the  chair  around, 
"Now,  sit  down  again.     That  is  the  proper  position." 

Brooks  was  very  much  at  home  at  Dr.  Vinton's  house.  Some- 
times he  displayed  strange  moods.  He  had  remained  talking 
with  the  doctor  in  his  study  one  night  till  it  got  to  be  twelve 
o'clock,  when  he  displayed  an  unaccountable  aversion  to  going 
back  to  his  house.  Dr.  Vinton  at  once  proposed  that  he  should 
spend  the  night,  and  a  room  was  made  ready  for  him.  But  after 
waiting  for  some  two  hours  longer,  he  rose,  and  saying  he  would  n't 
make  a  fool  of  himself  he  went  home. 

Dr.  Vinton  did  not  understand  l^rooks's  rapidity  of  utterance, 
and  once  asked  him  to  preach  slowly,  that  he  might  form  some 
judgment  of  the  effect.  His  advice,  after  hearing  this  attempt, 
was,  "  You  had  better  go  it  your  own  gait,  two-forty,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be." 

I  took  Mr.  Gardner,  the  head  master  of  the  Latin  School, 
to  hear  Mr.  Brooks  preach  at  Trinity  Church.  He  made  no 
comment  on  the  sermon,  but  called  attention  to  the  ungrammati- 
eal  construction  of  a  sentence. 

While  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Church  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  a  study  of  his  eharaeter  was  made  from  hia  hand. 
These  were  some  of  the  inferences:  **The  line  of  heart  shows 
a  nature  more  susceptible  through  the  imagination  than  through 
sentiment.  .  •  •  Tlie  line  of  life  is  steady  and  unbroken,  hot 
does  not  indicate  longerity.  .  •  .  The  balance  between  the  mate- 
rial and  the  spiritual  is  remarkably  eyen.  Tlie  man  is  devoticMud 
from  principle  rather  than  from  sentiment;  but  is  of  a  pure  and 
truthful  nature,  honest  and  generous,  and  kindly  in  all  his  in- 
stincto." 

As  illustrating  his  preference  for  city  oyer  country  life,  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  this:  ^The  Bible  shows  how  the  world  pro- 
gresses.    It  begins  with  a  garden,  but  ends  with  a  holy  city." 

To  a  lady  on  shipboard  who  was  neryous  in  a  storm,  he  said 
there  wu  no  better  way  of  dying  than  to  go  down  in  a  shipwreck. 

Conmienting  upon  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  from 
which  he  had  just  returned,  he  said  the  speeches  were  like  towing 
ideas  out  to  sea  and  then  escaping  by  small  boats  in  the  fog. 

Talking  with  an  American  gentleman  one  clear  eyening  in 
Japan,  about  some  late  discoyeries  in  astronomy  and  the  en<v- 
mous  number  of  the  stars,  the  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
study  of  Buddhism,  said,  ^If  we  haye  a  life  to  liye  in  each  one 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  we  haye  quite  a  row  to 
hoe."  ^'Ah,  well,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  ^if  they  are  as  beautiful 
as  this  I  am  willing." 

One  of  his  closest  and  oldest  friends,  when  explaining  to  some 
one  how  he  should  eyer  haye  been  admitted  to  his  friendship, 
said,  ''He  allowed  us  to  crawl  up  on  him  a  little  way,  where  we 
might  better  look  up  to  see  him." 

Tou  felt  you  did  not  get  into  the  inner  citadel  of  his  soul  in 
any  conyersation,  said  one  who  knew  him  better  than  most. 
But  you  got  there  when  you  made  no  effort,  and  were  there  some- 
times when  you  did  not  realize  it. 

It  was  because  he  felt  it  to  be  great  to  liye,  and  had  such  an 
abounding  sense  of  life,  that  he  walked  the  earth  like  a  king  and 
seemed  to  fill  eyery  day  with  the  grandeur  and  fulness  of  eter- 
nity.    In  the  words  of  Shelley:  — 

All  f  amUlar  thiqgi  he  toaohed. 
All  oommon  words  he  spoke,  beeame 
Like  f omia  and  eoniidi  of  »  diiriner  wodd. 

The  same  charm  which  he  exerted  in  the  pulpit  was  felt  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  presence  in  social  festiyities,  or  in  the  priyate 
room.  No  one  else  seemed  to  be  present  when  he  was  tiiere.  He 
filled  the  room. 
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I  can  remember  (writes  an  Engliih  bishop)  with  highest  plea- 
sure a  visit  with  which  he  honored  me  in  my  room  at  the  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge.  His  genial  presenee  seemed  to  fill  it,  and 
spread  around  an  atmosphere  of  energetic  life. 

An  English  lady,  an  authoress  and  highly  cultivated,  spoke 
of  him  as  the  **  enchanter  of  souls." 

He  possessed  that  ^mysterious  gift  of  charm  which,  like  magic, 
gives  to  some  men  and  women  a  wholly  unexplained  influence 
and  ascendency  over  their  kind.  We  now  and  again  come  across 
some  persons  to  whom  all  things  are  forgiven  because  they  possess 
this  extraordinary  charm.  No  one  can  say  in  what  it  consists. 
It  neither  belongs  especially  to  beauty,  nor  yet  to  talent,  nor  to 
goodness  in  life.  It  is  impossible  to  get  behind  the  secret  of 
charm." 

Mr.  Brooks  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  so-called  psycho- 
logical investigations,  whose  object  was  to  communicate  with  the 
departed.  ^Why  is  it,"  he  once  said  to  me,  '^that  mediums 
always  live  at  the  South  End?  " 

A  lady  told  him  that  her  grandfather  said  that  Bishop  Bass, 
who  was  an  ancestor,  looked  in  his  picture  like  a  judge  who  had 
just  given  a  wrong  decision.  ^He  is  the  first  person,"  said  Mr. 
Brooks,  ^that  found  any  expression  whatever  in  Bishop  Bass's 
face." 

Speaking  once  of  High  Churchmen,  he  remarked,  ^What  they 
lack  is  a  sense  of  humor." 

He  walked  across  Ghreen  Park  behind  three  English  bishops, 
and  was  inwardly  chuckling  over  their  gestures.  When  they 
came  to  a  fence,  they  put  their  hands  on  the  top  and  jumped 
over,  while  he  meekly  went  round,  not  despising  the  aprons  so 
much. 

He  burst  out  once  when  we  talked  of  a  person  with  rather 
affected  manners,  *^If  only  people  would  be  simple!"  Very 
reserved  people  he  did  not  get  on  well  with,  —  he  was  too 
reserved  himself  at  once,  and  too  sensitive  to  atmosphere.  ''If 
they  would  only  once  express  themselves^*'  he  said.  He  loved 
people  as  people,  and  always  wanted  to  ''hear  about  folks."  In 
one  of  his  sermons  he  speaks  of  what  I  know  he  felt  about  the 
city  streets.  "To  prosperous  men,  full  of  activity,  full  of  life, 
the  city  streets,  overrunning  with  human  vitality,  are  full  of  a 
sympathy,  a  sense  of  human  fellowship,  a  comforting  companion- 
ship in  all  that  mass  of  unknown  and,  as  it  were,  generic  men  and 
women,  which  no  utterance  of  special  friendship  or  pity  from  the 
best  known  lips  can  bring.     The  live  and  active  man  takes  his 
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trouble  oat  on  the  crowded  streets,  and  finds  it  comforted  b7  the 
mysterions  consolation  of  his  race.  He  takes  his  perplexity  out 
there,  and  its  darkness  grows  bright  in  the  diffosed,  nneonscioiiB 
light  of  human  life." 

Did  70a  ever  hear  how  his  carriage  failed  to  come  one  daj  till 
it  was  too  late  to  get  him  to  a  meeting,  that  he  expressed  him- 
self with  considerable  impatience,  and  then  the  next  morning 
went  oyer  to  the  livery  stable  office  at  the  Bronswick  and  apolo- 
gized for  his  hastiness  ?  ■ 

His  impatience  was  sometimes  quite  evident  in  the  way  he 
touched  the  bell  in  the  Sunday-school  if  there  was  n't  silence  at 
the  first  ring. 

He  was  sometimes  bitterly  deceived  in  people,  but  it  was  not 
from  lack  of  discernment,  —  he  was  very  discerning,  I  think,  —  I 

but  because,  like  that  old  friend  of  God,  ''through  grace  he  re-  | 

garded  t^em  not  as  they  now  were,  but  as  they  might  well  be-  i 

come."  When  he  finally  made  up  his  mind,  he  was  capable  of 
much  righteous  indignation.  .  Besides,  every  one  showed  him  their 
"star  side." 

Some  one  accused  him  once  of  always  addressii^  men  in  his 
sermons,  and  adding  women  and  mothers  and  girls  as  an  after- 
thought ;  and  I  remembw  our  laughing  at  him  once  because,  after 
admiring  the  beauty  of  a  fancy  ball,  he  added  that  ''ordinary 
parties  were  all  black."  It  was  evident  what^r^  of  the  parly 
he  was  thinking  of. 

Once  here  at  tea,  where  he  was  the  only  man,  he  spoke  of  the 
strange  willingness  Englishmen  showed  to  change  their  names, 
forgetting,  as  some  one  told  him,  that  "all  the  ladies  present 
either  had  or  intended  to  change  theirs." 

Little  children  turned  to  him  like  flowers  to  sunshine,  and  I 
think  his  expression  when  he  looked  down  at  them,  or  held  a 
baby  in  his  arms,  was  the  most  tender  thing  I  ever  saw. 

And  manhood  foaed  irbh  female  gnoe 

In  such  a  sort,  a  child  wonld  twine 

A  trostf  ol  hand)  unmasked  in  thine. 
And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face. 

"In  Memoriam  "  is  full  of  him,  and  how  fond  he  was  of  it! 
He  used  to  talk  to  us  a  great  deal  about  Tennyson,  and  about 
"our  set,"  as  we  caUed  them, — Maurice,  and  Stanley,  and 
Kingsley.  I  remember  his  saying  Coleridge  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  puzzling  of  men,  but  Newman,  "after  all,  was 
only  a  second-class  mind."  He  agreed  with  Lowell's  remark 
that  Newman  made  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  that  God 
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the  great  ''I  Was  "  rather  than  the  great  ''I  Am.''  He  laaghed 
over  a  photogn^f^  in  which  Manrioe,  in  an  ill-fitting  coat,  hangs 
<m  big  Tom  Hughes's  arm :  ^'No  matter  how  spiritual  a  man  is 
if  his  coat  sleeves  are  too  long!  " 

On  hearing  that  Esther  Maurice  was  accused  of  destroying 
some  of  the  Hare  family  letters,  he  said,  ''If  eyen  more  had  been 
lost  to  the  world,  I  think  I  could  haye  forgiyen  her." 

He  impressed  me  as  haying  the  gift  for  administration.  He 
was  to  Trinity  Church  what  a  good  housekeeper  is  in  a  family. 
He  had  his  eye  on  eyerything,  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
seemed  to  be  eyerywhere.  He  was  yery  positive,  but  the  people 
liked  it.  When  anybody  wanted  to  do  anything,  he  would  make 
himself  master  of  the  situation  in  five  minutes.  Any  one  could 
get  hold  of  him,  if  only  there  was  earnestness  and  he  saw  that  he 
was  really  wanted  and  needed.  But  he  dreaded  machinery  in 
a  parish,  and  was  fearful  that  organization  mi^t  tyrannize  over 
parishes.  He  did  not  at  first  welcome  the  St.  Andrew's  Brother- 
hood. He  had  already  his  Bible  class,  and  thought  that  was 
enough.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  Some 
thought  he  was  opposed  to  ''churchly"  ways;  but  that  was  not 
the  reason. 

He  was  the  most  sensitive  of  men  if  he  was  not  approached  in 
the  right  way.  He  told  me  once  that  he  did  n't  like  being  fifty. 
He  said  he  did  n't  want  to  be  left  behind.  Some  one  had  re* 
marked  to  him,  ''Tour  generation  was  occupied  with  slavery; 
ours  has  taken  up  sociology."  "And  so,"  he  remarked,  'Hhe 
inference  is  that  I  am  to  be  thrown  out." 

He  never  could  be  alone  except  when  he  was  travelling. 
"Travelling  is  the  only  place  on  this  footstool  where  I  can  be  by 
myself."  "Why  don't  you  have  a  prophet's  chamber?"  He 
said  he  did  want  one  sometimes,  but  that  his  mission  was  to  see 
people.  That  was  what  he  was  here  for.  After  he  had  been  two 
weeks  by  himself,  he  hungered  for  people.  It  was  the  possibilities 
in  people  that  made  them  interesting. 

He  was  always  reading  while  he  was  travelling.  The  others 
might  be  looking  out  of  the  windows,  the  days  might  be  hot  and 
dusty,  but  he  continued  to  read.  He  threw  the  books  out  of  the 
window  when  he  had  finished  them.  Tou  might  trace  him  in  his 
journeys  by  the  trail  of  books. 

He  used  to  talk  to  me  of  himself  and  about  his  preaching.  I 
asked  him  once  whether  it  was  easier  to  preach  extempore  or 
written  sermons.  "In  preparation  there  should  be  no  difference. 
But  extempore  preaching  depends  on  moods."  In  his  preaching 
he  was  always  gathering  hints  from  those  who  had  talked  with 
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him.  He  would  take  up  tibeir  remarks  m  an  impersoiial  way. 
It  was  always  so  in  every  sermon.  He  preaehed  a  sermon  ib 
Hontington  Hall  on  the  ^Martyrs  beneath  the  Throne,"  and 
was  depressed  because  he  had  failed:  ^'I  hayen't  told  the  people 
what  was  in  that  text."  In  his  morning  sermons  he  was  more 
formal,  and  at  times  seemed  to  be  disturbed  and  even  violent, 
but  as  the  day  went  on  he  eame  to  himself  and  was  more  caluL. 
There  was  a  tone  of  sadness  occasionally  in  the  later  sermons. 
He  told  me  once  that  he  did  not  come  of  a  long-lived  race. 

When  he  was  in  Germany  he  had  tried  going  to  the  German 
churches  in  order  to  get  religion  and  German  at  the  same  time; 
but  he  discovered  he  was  not  good  enough  to  do  without  going  to 
his  own  church  twice  every  Sunday.  He  said  this  to  a  young 
married  woman  who  told  him  she  only  went  to  church  once  osi 
Sundays. 

When  people  were  in  trouble  he  would  go  and  sit  with  them 
without  saying  anything,  and  let  them  talk. 

He  once  said  to  me  that  he  felt  this  burden  of  souls. 

He  would  say  that  he  did  n't  know  anything  about  music,  bat 
if  you  assumed  that  he  did  n't  know  anything  about  it  he  was 
indignant.  He  wanted  to  be  thought  to  know  about  music.  He 
wanted  to  enter  into  every  experience,  and  fretted  that  he  could 
not.  He  liked  a  great  congregation  singing,  or  a  musical  band, 
— aii3rthing  that  was  big. 

The  stricter  Unitarians,  I  know,  couldn't  go  to  hear  hinu 
They  admired  him,  but  they  couldn't  take  the  truth  as  he  pre- 
sented it.  Once,  after  he  had  preached  in  the  Hollis  Street 
Church,  I  heard  these  two  reports:  ^I  think  it  was  an  insult 
for  him  to  preach  that  sermon  in  this  church ; "  and  the  other, 
^'That  was  a  good  Unitarian  sermon." 

His  tendency  to  stumble  in  preaching,  till  sometimes  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  would  extricate  himself  from  the  snarl  of 
words  in  which  he  had  become  entangled,  was  owing  to  his  habit 
of  using  a  lead  pencil  to  make  corrections,  interlining  words  and 
phrases,  while  he  was  reading  his  sermon  over  before  preaching, 
and  especially  before  preaching  a  sermon  a  second  time.  These 
intercalated  words  and  phrases  were  written  in  a  fine  handwrit- 
ing, and  looked  somewhat  dim  compared  with  the  bold  man- 
ner of  his  manuscript.  When  he  came  to  them  in  preaching  they 
were  like  obstructions  thrown  across  the  track  of  the  rushing 
engine. 

When  he  preadied  extemporaneously,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
hound  who  does  not  at  once  catch  the  se^it,  but  having  caii|^ 
it|  goes  off  with  a  rush  at  his  highest  i^ed. 
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**  Phillips  always  hated,"  says  his  brother  John,  **  to  haye 
people  remark  that  he  oonld  n't  help  being  good."  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Brooks  calls  attention  to  this  passage  in  Caird's 
**  Philosophy  of  Beligion "  (p.  289)  as  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

Tlie  moral  life  is  not  a  passionless  life.  Benevolence,  patriot- 
ism, heroism,  philanthropy,  are  not  the  unemotional  pursuit  of 
abstractions,  yirtaes  which  live  in  a  vacunm.  The  noblest  moral 
natures,  the  men  who  liye  most  and  do  most  for  mankind,  are 
not  strangers  to  feeling,  untouched  by  the  desires  and  passions 
of  the  common  heart.  On  the  contrary  their  yery  greatness  is 
often  dae,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  keenness  and  quickness  of  their 
sensibilities,  to  the  intensity  of  that  original  impulse  and  feeling 
which  is  the  natural  basis  of  their  spiritual  life. 

But  still  more  to  the  point  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  "The  Sea  of  Glass:*'  — 

You  may  go  on  throogh  the  crowded  streets  of  heaven,  asking 
each  saint  how  he  came  there,  and  you  will  look  in  vain  evay- 
where  for  a  man  morally  and  spiritually  strong,  whose  strength 
did  not  come  to  him  in  straggle.  Will  you  take  the  man  who 
never  had  a  disappointment,  who  never  knew  a  want,  whose 
friends  all  love  him,  whose  health  never  knew  a  suspicion  of  its 
perfectness,  on  whom  every  sun  shines,  and  against  whose  sails 
all  winds,  as  if  by  special  commission,  are  sent  to  blow,  who  still 
is  great  and  good  and  true  and  unselfish  and  holy,  as  happy  in 
his  inner  as  in  his  outer  life.  Was  there  no  struggle  there  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  man  has  never  wrestled  with  his  own  success 
and  happiness,  that  he  has  never  prayed  and  emphasized  his 
prayer  with  labor,  ''In  all  time  of  my  prosperity,  Grood  Lord,  de- 
liver me ! ''  '^  Deliver  me !  "  That  is  the  cry  of  a  man  in  danger, 
of  a  man  with  an  antagonist.  For  years  that  man  and  his  pro« 
sperity  have  been  looking  each  othor  in  the  face  and  grappling  one 
another,  —  and  that  is  a  supremacy  that  was  not  won  without 
a  struggle,  than  which  there  is  no  harder  on  the  earth.  ^ 

The  moral  character  of  Phillips  Brooks  stands  out  clearly 
in  his  sermons.  Only  the  man  who  realized  in  himself  the 
ideal  he  was  perpetually  holding  up  to  his  hearers  could  have 
dared  to  enforce  it  as  he  did.  He  left  the  impression,  by 
his  appearance  and  his  speech,  of  absolute  goodness  and  ci 
^  Of.  iScraiofM,  voL  ir. p.  119;  see,  also,  voLr.  p.  165. 
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inward  purity.  The  world  was  right  in  fastening  upon  his 
true  and  genuine  manhood  as  his  predominant  oharacteristie. 
Every  sign  by  which  we  judge  of  life  would  fail  us  if  in  this 
case  the  re^ty  did  not  correspond  with  the  appearance. 
One  might  illustrate  in  many  ways  how  he  seemed  to  carry 
virtue  to  its  highest  point.  He  was  like  Luther — a  com- 
parison which  is  constantly  recurring  —  in  his  tender  con- 
science, which  inclined  him  to  regard  the  slightest  fault  as 
a  great  sin. 

He  once  said  to  Bishop  Clark  with  great  solemnity,  ^How 
wretched  I  should  be  if  I  felt  that  I  was  carrying  about  with  me 
any  secret  which  I  should  not  be  willing  that  all  the  world  should 
know." 

By  nature  he  was  quick-tempered,  given  to  forming  hasty  and 
sometimes  severe  judgments,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  over- 
come prejudices.  But  if  he  had  wronged  any  one,  or  said  any- 
thing which  seemed  incompatible  with  the  relations  of  friendship, 
he  would  put  himself  to  much  double  to  make  amends.  ^You 
will  not  think  for  a  moment,  will  you,  that  I  could  have  meant 
to  say  anything  which  I  thought  could  hurt  your  feelings,  or  that 
I  could  have  been  willing  to  do  so?  "  was  the  apology  he  went 
some  distance  to  make  when  he  heard  he  had  been  misunderstood. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  transmission  of  moral  qualities 
by  descent,  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  reappearance  of 
physical  peculiarities  after  the  lapse  of  generaticms.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  photographs  of  Phillips  Brooks  with  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestors  and  the  resemblance  is  apparent. 
His  great  stature  and  the  large  dark  eye  came  from  Phoebe 
Foxcroft,  his  great-grandmother.  He  most  resembled  his 
mother  in  his  features,  a  resemblance  which  became  more 
marked  in  his  later  years.  The  face  of  Phillips  Brooks  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  few  beautiful  faces  which  the  worid 
cherishes.  ^'  He  was  the  most  beautiful  man  I  ever  saw," 
said  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  '^  I  sat  opposite  to  him  once  at  dinner,  and  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  him."  His  photographs,  after  he  allowed 
them  to  be  published,  were  to  be  found  in  every  household. 
A  commercial  traveller,  who  had  gone  into  almost  every  town 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
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everywhere  he  found  the  portrait  of  Phillips  Brooks,  without 
regard  to  difference  of  race  or  of  religion.  A  Boman  Catho- 
lic Sister  of  Charity  writes  on  receiying  his  photograph :  — 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  yon  how  grateful  I  am  for  that  lovely 
picture  of  one  of  the  loveliest  men  this  world  has  ever  known. 
•  •  •  I  like  any  one  who  likes  Phillips  Brooks.  What  a  hand- 
some face !  His  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  for  what  has  been  much 
sought,  but  looking  still,  searching  patiently,  satisfied  that  be- 
yond these  ''mists  and  vapors"  and  ''darkened  glasses"  all  is 
clear.  I  can  never  say  exactly  what  an  impression  Phillips 
Brooks  has  always  made  on  me.  I  feel  a  queer  sort  of  soul  kin- 
dred with  him.  I  should  like  to  have  known  and  talked  with 
him.  Though  we  would  not  have  agreed  on  all  points,  I  am  sure 
we  would  have  been  friends,  —  queer  presumption,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  'm  not  speaking  of  the  intellectual,  the  scholarly, 
the  official  Phillips  Brooks,  but  of  the  nattmd  many  that  looks 
out  of  those  honest  eyes.  I  like  the  mouth,  too,  expressive  of 
the  fimmess  and  fulness  and  compassicm  and  tmth  of  him.  The 
picture  now  hangs  alongside  of  a  beautiful  photograph  copy  of 
Ho&nan's  famous  Christ,  and  seems  at  home  Uiere. 

At  times  he  appeared  to  rejoice  in  his  large  stature,  as  when  on 
coming  into  a  friend's  house  he  would  easily  place  his  hat  on 
some  tall  bookcase  or  other  object  where  any  one  else  would  have 
to  mount  on  steps  to  reach  it ;  or  would  light  his  cigar  from  a 
street  lamp.  Yet  at  times,  also,  he  felt  his  height  as  an  annoy- 
ance, saying  that  it  made  him  feel  awkward  to  be  looking  down 
on  every  one  in  the  room.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  made 
others  feel  and  act  awkwardly  in  his  presence.  It  was  difficult 
for  some  people  to  know  how  to  approach  him.  Very  much  as 
when  Heine  had  prepared  himself  to  meet  Goethe  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  he  stood  before  him  only  managed  to  stammer 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  day  was  fine.  Those  who  were 
not  afraid  of  him  had  no  trouble.  He  would  talk  freely  enough 
with  his  friends,  always  within  certain  limits,  and  at  times  even 
about  himself.  He  was  more  communicative  with  women  than 
with  men,  as  indeed  he  was  dependent  on  their  friendship.  With 
young  men  he  would  be  quite  unreserved,  even  singularly  gracious 
and  kind,  saying  things  about  himself  and  his  experiences, — 
intimate  avowals  which  surprised  those  who  had  known  him  long. 
When  he  did  talk,  it  was  often  so  freely  that  the  wonder  was  he 
did  not  get  himself  into  trouble.  He  put  restraint  on  his  humor 
and  his  power  of  satire,  but  it  was  withering  when  he  gave  it  full 
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8oape«  Of  iome  <me  whose  icXLj  or  peiTeniijr  ptordked  him,  he 
remarked,  ^I  rai^x>8e  there  most  he  something  good  in  that  jommu" 

When  chihiren  were  present,  he  heeame  abnost  ohliyioos  of  the 
presence  of  others.  It  was  sometimes  annoying  that  he  would 
not  talk  when  he  was  expected  to  do  so,  maintaining  his  silence 
when  people  had  heen  inyited  to  meet  him.  On  one  of  his  Tisita 
to  England,  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Lowell,  gave  him  a 
dinner,  to  which  among  others  he  had  invited  Mr.  Huxley,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  two  men  would  enjoy  meeting  each  other. 
Mr.  Huxley  talked,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  silent,  till  Mr.  Lowell 
feared  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  hut  Mr.  Brooks  afterwards  ez* 
pressed  himself  as  having  found  great  pleasure  in  Huxley's  con- 
versation. Mr.  Brooks  was  not  given  to  telling  stories,  though 
no  one  liked  more  to  hear  them  from  others.  He  did  not  culti* 
vate  the  art  of  conversation.  He  sometimes  i^^>eared  to  eschew 
the  formalities  and  conventionalities  of  social  life,  and  yet  no  one 
could  he  more  formal  when  he  chose  to  he.  A  great  part  of  con- 
versation consists  in  turning  over  lightly  ideas  and  opinione. 
There  was  what  amounted  to  positive  disability  in  Brooks  to 
take  part  in  such  talk.  Ideas  aroused  him.  He  kept  thooi 
sacred,  to  be  used  only  for  moral  ^ids.  Periiaps  there  is  here 
an  explanation  in  some  part  of  that  jovial,  boisterous  manner, 
which  treated  all  things  in  humorous  fashion.  It  was  his  way 
of  staving  off  serious  conversaticm  and  saving  himself  from  ita 
effects.  He  is  remembered  once,  in  his  ci^iacity  as  a  visitor  of 
some  theological  institution,  sitting  through  the  hour  while  the 
lecture  was  given,  but  after  it  was  over  breaking  out  into  indig* 
nation  at  the  students  that  they  could  remain  passive  in  seeming 
indifference  to  what  was  being  said. 

A  clergyman  for  whom  he  felt  a  strong  liking,  although  promi- 
nent in  what  was  known  as  the  ^ritualistic  "  party,  undertook  to 
define  hb  views  on  all  the  points  of  difference  which  separated 
them.  After  listening  to  him  patiently  until  the  exposition  was 
finished,  Mr.  Brooks  gave  this  response:  "It  has  all  been  veiy 
interesting,  and  I  haven't  understood  a  word  of  what  you  have 
been  saying.'' 

The  following  reminisoenoe  is  by  a  member  of  the  Cleriooa 
Club;  its  truth  all  tiie  members  of  the  club  will  reoo^ 
nize:  — 

Through  all  those  years  what  he  was  to  us  I  cannot  find  words 
to  say.  It  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  evenings  that  bum  in 
memory  now,  —  evenings,  so  many  of  them,  made  memorable  and 
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sacred  by  the  recolleetion  of  his  welcome,  which  seemed  to  draw 
OS  into  hb  great  sotd;  his  brilliant  essay  read  faithfully  when 
his  torn  came ;  his  talk  when  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  — 
talk  never  abondant,  but  eyen  in  its  great  brevity  illuminating 
the  subject  so  that  none  of  us  felt  that  we  could  add  a  ray  of 
light,  although  some  of  us  would  pretend  to  do  so.  He  was  so 
determined  to  get  at  the  central  truth  of  whatever  topic  might  be 
under  discussion  that  his  words  always  had  that  tone  of  genuine- 
ness, of  reality,  which  never  seemed  like  argument,  but  rather 
like  the  movement  of  his  mind  in  quick  recognition  of  some 
deeper  truth  which  we  all  had  missed,  and  which,  when  indicated 
by  him,  seemed  to  close  the  whole  question  then  and  there. 

Sometimes  when  one  or  other  of  us  would  be  tempted  to  talk 
for  the  sake  of  talk,  or  merely  to  make  a  point,  his  silence  was 
an  eloquent  admonition.  And  the  quick  glance  of  intelligent 
sympathy  which  he  always  turned  toward  any  speaker  in  whom 
he  recognized  something  of  his  own  sincerity  of  mind  was  like  an 
encouraging  dieer  from  a  hero  to  a  struggling  companion  in 
arms. 

The  intellectaal  constitution  of  Phillips  Brooks  puzzled 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  intellect  was  so  permeated 
with  the  power  of  feeling  and  the  moral  sense  that  its  sepa- 
rate action  could  not  always  be  traced.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  who  after 
be  became  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  entered  into  the 
circle  of  Phillips  Brooks's  friends :  — 

The  intellect  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  as  striking  as  the  man 
himself.  There  was  in  it  a  platonic  subtlety,  sweep,  and  pene- 
tration, a  native  capacity  for  the  highest  speculations,  —  a  capacity 
that  did  not  always  become  apparent,  because  he  passed  at  once, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  the  substance  of  things,  and  because 
he  believed  that  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  into  which  the 
highest  in  man  throws  its  findings,  are  at  best  only  inadequate 
symbols.  He  could  not  endure  the  men  who  say  that  nothing 
can  be  known,  nor  could  he  abide  those  who  say  that  everything 
can  be  known.  .  •  •  There  was  in  his  mind  a  Hindu  swiftness, 
mobility,  penetrativeness,  and  mysticism.  .  .  •  Had  he  chosen, 
he  could  have  been  one  of  the  subtlest  metaphysicians,  or  one  of 
the  most  successful  analysts  of  the  human  heart,  throwing  upon 
his  screen  the  disentangled  and  accurately  classified  contents  of  the 
soul.  But  he  chose,  as  indispensable  for  his  calling,  to  let  the 
artist  in  him  prevail,  to  do  all  his  thinking  through  the  forms  of 
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the  imagination,  and  to  give  trath  a  body  corresponding,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  own  ineffable  beautj.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
sermons  with  the  noblest  form,  with  the  greatest  completeness, 
and  the  finest  artistic  qoalitj  have  come  from  his  mind.^ 

The  Bey.  William  B.  Huntington,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  bears  similar  testimony :  — 

Some  intellects  enjoy  parcelling  out  truth  into  its  component 
parts,  just  as  a  botanist  pulls  a  flower  to  pieces  that  he  may  the 
better  understand  it ;  others  would  rather  contemplate  the  object 
of  their  study  in  its  wholeness,  eager  most  of  all  to  catch  and  to 
appreciate  the  total  effect.  The  one  temper  is  that  of  the  meta- 
physician, the  other  that  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Each  type 
of  mind  has  its  Talue  in  connection  with  religion,  but  it  is  hard 
for  the  men  of  the  one  make  to  do  justice  to  the  men  of  the 
other.  The  powerful  intellect  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  not  of  the 
dogmatic  bent.  Had  it  been,  he  noTer  could  have  done  the  work 
he  did,  for  religion  in  Boston  had  suffered  in  times  past  from 
overmuch  dogmatizing,  and  men  were  weary  of  that  vein;  they 
thought  of  it  as  worked  out.  But  this  new  teacher,  himself  es- 
sentially a  poet,  came  to  them  holding  up  splendid  pictures  of 
truth.  '*I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  out  with  you,"  he  seemed  to 
say,  ^'only  look  and  see!  " 

In  the  constitation  of  every  man  of  genius  there  is  perpet- 
uated ihe  heart  of  childhood ;  in  the  words  of  Balzac,  ^  Dans 
tout  lliomme  de  g^nie,  il  y  a  nn  enfant."  .  In  one  of  his 
pocket  note-books,  Phillips  Brooks  has  pencilled  these  words: 
*'The  need  of  something  childlike  in  the  fullest  character. 
A  man  whoUy  manlike  is  only  half  a  man."  There  is  no  bet- 
ter authority  for  the  definition  of  genius  than  Coleridge,  and 
it  gives  new  force  to  his  words  as  we  apply  them  to  Phillips 
Brooks:  ^ Every  man  of  genius  possesses  deep  feeling." 
And  again  to  quote  from  Coleridge :  — 

I  define  genius  as  originality  in  intellectual  oonstmction;  the 
moral  accompaniment  and  actuating  principle  of  which  consists 
perhaps  in  the  carrying  on  the  freshness  and  feelings  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  of  manhood.  .  •  •  To  combine  the  child's  sense 
of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  iqypearaaces  which  every  day  for 
perhaps  forty  yean  has  rendered  familiar,  this  is  the  character 
and  privilege  of  genius  and  one  of  the  marks  which  distinguish 

^  Of.  Phm^  Brook$!  a  Memorial  Setmim^  pp.  15, 18. 
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genius  from  talent.  And  so  to  represent  familiar  objects  as  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  others  like  freshness  of  sensation  concern- 
ing  them  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius  and  its  most  oneqaivocal 
mode  of  manifestation.^ 

In  the  light  of  these  passages,  the  meaning  of  that  deep  re- 
serve which  characterized  Phillips  Brooks  from  his  young 
manhood  becomes  more  clear.  Its  secret  was  the  child  heart 
that  survived  in  him  till  his  latest  years.  For  very  shame  he 
must  conceal  it,  so  exquisitely  simple  was  it,  so  transparent 
and  pure  when  it  should  be  known.  Upon  this  subject  there 
are  sentences  in  a  sermon  from  the  text,  *'  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,*'  which  are  worth  recall- 
ing:— 

Every  living  thing  which  is  really  worth  the  knowing  has  a 
secret  in  it  which  can  only  be  known  to  a  few. 

The  essential  lives  of  things  are  hidden  away  where  some 
special  sympathy  most  find  them. 

There  is  something  that  every  man  holds  back  from  us ;  and 
the  more  of  a  man  he  is,  the  more  conscious  we  are  of  this 
reserve. 

The  more  of  a  man  a  man  is,  the  more  secret  is  the  secret  of 
his  life,  and  the  more  plain  and  frank  are  its  external  workings. 
Anybody  may  know  what  he  does  and  where  he  goes,  yet  all  the 
while  every  one  who  looks  at  him  will  see  that  there  is  something 
behind  all  which  escapes  the  closest  observation. 

We  all  know  how  little  other  people  know  about  us.  The 
common  saying  that  other  people  know  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves  is  only  very  superficially  true.  They  do  see  certain 
tricks  in  us  which  we  are  not  aware  of;  but  if  we  are  at  all 
thoughtful  and  self -observant  they  do  not  get  at  the  secret  of  our 
life  as  we  know  it. 

What  is  necessary  before  one  can  read  another's  secret?  It  is 
not  mere  curiosity,  —  we  know  how  that  shuts  up  the  nature 
which  it  tries  to  read.  It  is  not  mere  awkward  good  will ;  that, 
too,  crushes  the  flower  which  it  tries  to  examine. 

A  man  comes  with  impertinent  curiosity  and  looks  into  your 
window,  and  you  shut  it  in  his  face  indignantly.  A  friend  comes 
strolling  by  and  gazes  in  with  easy  carelessness,  not  making  much 
of  what  you  may  be  doing,  not  thinking  it  of  much  importance, 
and  before  him  you  cover  up  instinctively  the  work  which  was 
serious  to  you  and  make  believe  you  were  playing  games. 
I  Gl  D^  i'Weiirf,  ToL  ii  pp.  104, 881 
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When  men  trj  to  gel  hold  of  the  eeeret  of  year  life,  no  friaad- 
•hip,  no  kindlinesf,  ean  make  joa  ahow  it  to  them  imlees  they 
eTidentlj  really  feel  as  yon  feel  that  it  ifl  a  serioae  and  ncred 
thing.  There  must  be  something  like  reverence  or  awe  about  the 
way  that  they  approach  you.  It  is  the  way  in  which  children 
shut  themselves  np  before  their  elders,  because  they  know  their 
elders*have  no  such  sense  as  they  have  of  the  importance  of  their 
childish  thoughts  and  feelings.^ 

In  r^ard  to  his  intellectoal  habits  and  methods,  one  thing 
is  clear,  that  Phillips  Brooks  worked  through  the  poetic  im- 
i^ination  rather  Uum  by  the  prooess  <^  dialectics,  although  he 
could  show  great  dialectic  subtlety  when  occasion  demanded. 
When  we  conjoin  this  power  of  the  poetic  imagination  and 
his  other  gifts,  the  **  unparalleled  combination  of  intensify  of 
feeling  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  balance  of  jodg- 
ment,"  we  can  understand  how  he  could  quickly  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  intellectual  systems,  how  a  hint  to  his  mind  was 
like  a  volume  to  others,  and  he  preferred  to  work  out  the  hint 
in  his  own  way.  He  left  the  impression  of  a  man  versed  in 
the  best  literature,  who  could  have  won  high  distinction  as  a 
literary  artist;  he  seemed  familiar  with  the  recondite  beax^ 
ings  of  philosophical  thought  or  at  home  in  the  philosophy 
of  history.  He  had  the  gift  of  speaking  to  specialists  in 
their  lines,  and  showing  them  the  relations  and  significance 
of  their  work,  and  could  bring  inspiration  to  alL  He  made 
no  mistakes  or  blunders  through  ignorance  of  the  field  where 
he  was  travelling. 

There  was  one  other  estimate  which  deserves  brief  notice  as 
connected  with  his  intellectual  habits.  It  was  often  said  that 
he  was  no  controversialist,  and  lived  above  the  atmosphere  of 
controversy.  This  indeed  was  in  general  the  impression  he 
made  in  his  preaching.  There  was  trutii  in  it  to  a  certain 
degree ;  he  did  seek  to  lift  men  out  of  the  straitened  ruts  of 
theological  controversy,  but  in  order  to  that  end  he  passed 
through  it  before  he  rose  above  it  One  reason  why  he  kept 
out  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  may  have  been  his  dread  of 
a  certain  aptness  for  it.    His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into  it. 

1  Cf  .  Sermom,  toL  tHL  pp.  272-276. 
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He  had  an  instinotive  tendency  to  oppose  any  f <»mal  utter- 
ance which  assumed  to  be  the  whole  toith,  or  any  dogmatio 
assertion  of  opinion.  His  own  experience  had  taught  him 
that  all  such  assertions  were  one-sided,  containing  at  best 
only  one  aspect  of  the  truth.  His  mind  at  once  began  to  look 
for  other  aspects,  —  the  neglected,  obscure  intimations  of 
truth  on  the  other  side.  He  was  ready  to  challenge  any  state- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  other  side.  He  had  a  natural 
sympathy  for  the  *'  under  dog  "  in  the  fight.  All  this  points 
to  a  controversial  habit  of  mind.  But  the  process  did  not 
stop  here.  The  next  step  was  to  bring  these  opposite  or  con- 
trasted aspects  of  truth  together  and  from  them  to  deduce 
some  higher  truth.  It  was  not  until  he  had  accomplished 
this  result  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  ready  to  speak. 
There  were  occasions,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned, 
when  he  acted  and  spoke  under  the  controyersial  impulse  of 
contradicting  some  half-true  assertion.  But  these  were  rare. 
When  he  was  prepared  to  speak,  it  was  as  one  who  stood 
above  the  conflicts  of  opinion,  taking  some  larger  g^und 
where  opponents  could  meet  in  harmony.  There  are  many 
illustrations  of  this  to  be  seen  in  his  sermons.  A  sermon 
was  bom  when  he  had  heard  or  read  some  statement  which 
roused  an  inward  antagonism.  Thus  he  listened  once,  and 
this  is  a  typical  case,  to  some  lecturer  who  was  pointing  out 
how  the  natural  sciences  had  hurt  the  aptitude  for  spiritual 
things.  That  might  be  true,  but  if  so  it  did  not  prove  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences  was  responsible  for  this 
result.  There  was  some  defect  in  the  spiritual  attitude  or  it 
could  not  have  been  hurt  by  an  inquiry  into  the  mind  of  GK>d 
in  the  natural  order.  The  conclusion  was  that  when  the  right 
kind  of  spiritual  men  appeared  they  would  be  able  to  appro- 
priate without  injury  all  that  science  could  reveal. 

So  deep  was  the  inward  contradiction  in  the  man  that 
there  were  moments  when  it  might  seem  as  if  the  two  sides  of 
his  being  were  not  thoroughly  fused  together.  To  the  last  he 
remained  jealous  of  religion  lest  it  should  be  treacherous  to 
humanity.  He  seemed  like  a  humanist  trying  to  restore  to 
man  the  blessings  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  in  the  name 
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of  religion.  Ha  lored  with  a  pasdonste  devotioii  this  pre- 
sent world  and  the  good  and  beaatifol  things  which  hamaa 
life  yields  with  its  seed  in  itself  after  its  kind.  Bat  if  he 
were  tempted  on  the  one  side  to  oyervalue  them,  and  to  love 
tl^m  for  their  own  sake,  yet  he  coold  not  aooept  the  alteti- 
native  of  renonneing  them  altogether  for  tiie  love  of  Grod. 
That  n^thod  had  been  tried  and  had  f ailed«  The  deepest  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  rebelled  against  it;  he  dreaded  it  for 
himself  and  for  those  whom  he  loved.  There  was  only  one 
way  of  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  into  that  he  entered  by 
continned  straggle,  —  to  love  life,  and  Uie  beautifnl  gifts  of 
life,  in  God,  as  having  His  consecration,  as  revealing  His 
goodness  and  love. 

There  were  some  c<mtradict<»y  aspects  of  truth  which  1^ 
made  no  attempt  to  reconcile,  nnless  it  were  that  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  appear  in  the  same  sermon.  Thus  at  one  time 
he  sympathized  with  the  Credo  quia  impossibUe  of  Tertullian 
and  at  another  time  condemned  it.  How  his  mood  about  life 
could  vary  is  shown  in  these  two  extracts  from  his  sermons :  — 

Once  or  twice  in  our  lives  we  have  stood  by  the  grave-sides  of 
yooi^  men  which  were  too  solema  for  regret.  We  complain  that 
life  is  short.  It  is  not  time  you  want,  but  fire*  The  cloud  lies 
on  the  mountain  top  all  day,  and  leaves  it  at  last  just  as  it  found 
it  in  the  morning,  only  wet  and  cold.  The  lightning  touches  the 
mountain  for  an  instant,  and  the  very  rocks  are  melted,  and  the 
whole  shape  of  the  great  mass  is  changed.  Who  would  not  cry 
out  to  Grod:  ''Oh,  make  my  life  how  short  I  care  not,  so  that 
it  can  have  the  fire  in  it  for  an  hour.  If  only  it  can  have  inten- 
sity, let  it  but  touch  the  tumult  of  this  world  for  an  instant. 
Then  let  it  go  and  leave  its  power  behind.**  ^ 

But  now  on  the  other  side :  — 

To  lose  any  of  the  legitimate  experiences  of  a  full  human 
career  is  a  loss  for  which  one  will  be  poorer  forever.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  sadness,  iiiiich  no  faith  in  immortality  can  dissipate, 
belonging  to  the  death  of  those  who  die  in  youth,  the  sense  of 
untimeliness  which  we  cannot  reason  down.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Phillips  Brooks  to  class  him  either 
as  a  radical  or  a  conservative.    He  dung  to  old  ways,  held 
^  Gf.  7^  a^mtmd  Man,  e(e.,  p.  85.  *  Cf.  Sermons,  toL  tL  |i.  88S. 
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the  past  in  profound  reverence,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
strange  liking  for  new  things  and  new  ways,  till  it  was  almost 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  any  movement  that  it  had  the 
charm  of  novelty.  This  was  his  feeling  about  many  of  the 
movements  of  his  time.  Thus  he  sjrmpathized  with  the  cause 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  though  he  never  pubUdy  advocated  it ; 
he  accepted  the  principle  of  ^'  cremation,''  giving  the  use  of 
his  name  to  further  its  adoption.  He  thought  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  modem  theory  of  the  power  of  mind  in  healing 
disease,  and  welcomed  it  as  a  protest  against  the  current  long- 
established  methods  of  medical  practice.  But  he  condemned 
as  irrational  the  so-called  metaphysical  or  scientific  principles 
by  which  it  was  explained  or  vindicated.  He  did  not  commit 
himself  to  any  methods  of  sociological  reform,  dreading  in 
this  line  of  work,  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  danger  of 
relying  on  machinery,  of  treating  men  as  a  dass,  rather  than 
as  individuals.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  subject  in  his  charac- 
teristic way  in  a  private  letter :  — 

How  good  it  is  when  the  gospel  and  the  ministers  get  at  work 
at  these  questions  which  the  business  folks  are  muddling  so,  and 
let  them  see  how  simple  they  really  are.  They  are  really  simple 
if  only  the  business  folks  would  go  at  them  gospel-fashion.  I 
delight  in  your  picture  of  the  workmen's  heads  out  one  window, 
and  the  capitalists'  heads  out  the  other,  and  the  big  jaw  going 
on  between  them.  It  will  get  settled  somehow,  and  things  will 
be  jnster  than  they  are  to-day. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  bitter  mood  engendered  by  the 
long  strife. 

He  was  sensitive  as  to  what  people  might  be  thinking  of  him. 
As  he  stepped  upon  a  street  car  he  wondered  what  the  conduc- 
tor's feeling  toward  him  might  be;  or  on  shipboard  he  was  uneasy 
as  he  thought  of  the  steerage  passengers  in  their  discomfort,  and 
of  the  social  usage  which  enforced  such  a  distinction. 

I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  study  of  his  house  on 
Clarendon  Street.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  he  said,  ''I  suppose  that  there  are  men 
passing  this  house  every  day,  wearing  ovendls  and  carrying  their 
dinner  in  tin  pails,  who,  if  they  happen  to  know  where  I  live, 
look  up  at  this  house  and  say  with  a  sneer,  *  There  is  that  grand 
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hoiMe,  and  a  ekigyttan  Ihea  therey  — a  toaaher  of  the  Teligion 
of  Joans  Christ.  A  fine  sort  of  Christian  teadier  he  must  be  to 
live  in  a  grand  house  like  that.'  But  I  belieye  that  I  have  a 
right  to  live  here,  with  this  beauty  and  luxury  about  me.  I  enjoy 
it  all,  and  I  do  my  work  as  a  Christian  minister  better  for  having 
these  surroundings.  A  man  is  no  better  Christian  for  wearing 
overalls  than  for  woridng  in  a  beautifully  furnished  study.  He 
ean  be  one  in  either  situation,  if  only  he  hare  the  spirit  of  Oirist*" 

Yet  Phillips  Brooks  had  won  the  affection  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  re- 
cognized his  genuineness  and  sincerity,  even  those  who  had 
become  disaffected  toward  church  and  religion.  His  method 
was  simple,  —  he  let  his  heart  go  out  toward  them,  not  merely 
as  to  a  class,  but  to  individuals,  and  on  the  ground  of  their 
divine  humanity.  He  put  himself  to  much  trouble  to  wait 
upon  any  one  who  called  for  his  aid.  He  interested  himself 
in  special  cases,  —  and  there  were  many  of  them,  —  not  only 
making  contributions  of  money,  but  going  in  person.  And 
wherever  he  went  his  personality  carried  power,  courage,  and 
hopefulness.  He  watched  by  their  bedside  when  sick  and 
dying. 

How  wonderful,  how  glorious  it  was,  the  way  he  talked  to  that 
audience  at  Faneuil  Hall !  These  were  some  of  his  sentences  as 
he  closed  his  sermon:  ^'Try  to  go  to  church.  Not  that  there 
is  any  charm  in  going  to  church,  but  it  is  the  place  where  every 
one  is  praying  and  worshipping  Grod,  where  we  all  feel  how  great 
it  is  to  be  good.  I  invite  you  to  Trinity  Church.  I  know  that 
every  church  will  welcome  you.  The  days  are  past  when  the 
church  did  not  welcome  every  one.  Come  to  the  evening  services 
at  Trinity,  which  begin  in  March!  Come  to  the  morning  ser- 
vices now/  Come!  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  yon  after  these  four 
meetings,  and  as  if  you  knew  me. 

^'Tou  must  remember  what  I  have  said  to  you.  Do  not  only 
try  to  be  good  yourselves,  but  try  to  help  others.  Tou  all  have 
a  chance,  I  am  sure,  to  say  a  kind  word  or  do  a  kind  deed. 
Try!  Try  to  live  nobler,  higher  lives;  do  not  yield  to  your 
temptations,  but  struggle  against  them,  and  remember  that  the 
strength  of  Almighty  God  is  behind  you.  Trust  in  Him,  pray 
to  Him,  and  He  will  uphold  you."  Then  he  made  an  extempore 
prayer,  and  closed  by  saying,  ^Now  let  us  all  stand  up  and  sung 
together  '  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea.'  " 
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As  a  poriflh  miiiister  Phillips  Brooks  vetaiiied  the  ideal  ol 
his  yoath,  when  the  organiaation  of  a  parish  was  simple,  when 
the  doty  of  a  pastor  was  to  pieaoh,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, to  visit  the  siek  and  the  dying,  and  to  comfort  those 
in  affliction.  To  the  end  of  his  rectorship  of  Trinity  Chorch 
he  was  inwardly  critical  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  feverish 
,  activity  which  found  vent  in  a  eompLex  organization  of  varied 

interests,  societies,  and  guilds  for  every  conceivable  philau" 
thropic  or  charitable  work.  Yet  under  his  ministry.  Trinity 
Church  was  changing  as  the  age  was  changing,  and  he  recog- 
nized the  obligations  it  imposed  on  him.  When  he  assumed 
^  the  rectorship,  he  found  what  would  be  called  a  church  rela- 

tively small  in  the  number  of  its  communicants,  estimated  at 
400,  with  a  depleted  congregation,  worshipping  in  a  building 
left  stranded  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.    After  a  minis- 
(  try  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  resigned  from  its  rectorship 

he  left  it  with  the  grandest  church  edifice  in  New  England, 
if  not  in  the  country ;  its  communicants  increased  more  than 
fourfold,  and  its  activities  multiplied  till  it  had  become  the 
strongest  church  in  Boston  in  its  contributions  to  charitable 
work  of  every  kind ;  with  its  host  of  workers  under  his  super- 
vision, zealous  in  promoting  every  agency  for  good  which 
ingenuity,  combined  with  Christian  sympathy,  could  devise* 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  an  institutional  church,  whose  suc- 
cessful administration  alone  comnumded  respect  and  admira* 
•  tion.    So  natural  and  inevitable  had  been  the  growth  that 

when  people  paused  to  consider  the  work  he  was  carrying  on 
through  these  diverse  agencies,  they  began  to  wonder  at  the 
administrative  power  which  seemed  to  match  the  greatness 
revealed  in  the  pulpit. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  Phillips  Brooks's  natural 
i  capacity  for  the  woi4  of  administration,  it  must  be  admitted 

^  that  he  took  but  little  interest  in  the  details  of  what  is  called 

'  working  a  parish.     He  kept  his  eye  on  every  agency  at  work, 

'  he  scrutinized  plans  projected,  he  knew  what  each  helper  or 

^  each  society  was  doing,  or  was  capable  of  doing;  where  it 

,  was  strong  or  where  it  was  weak ;  he  encouraged  and  stim- 

f  ulated  every  enterprise  of  which  he  approved.    His  mind 
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was  80  oomprehensiye  that  he  easily  carried  tbe  work  that 
was  done  under  him  in  whole  or  in  part;  bat  there  his 
apparent  interest  and  aotivity  ended.  It  was  not  he  that  pro- 
jeoted  the  plans  or  sought  to  enlarge  the  range  of  activities 
by  schemes  of  his  own.  That  was  done  for  him  by  others, 
who  saw  the  <^>portanities  and  brought  them  to  him  for 
approYsL  Whatever  may  have  been  his  own  latent  capacity 
for  creating  openings  or  originating  methods,  he  did  not 
avail  himself  of  it;  he  preferred  to  stimulate  others,  and 
profit  by  their  creative  enterprise.  If  we  may  call  him  suo- 
cessful  as  an  administrator,  it  was  because  he  knew  how  to 
eonoentrate  his  strength  on  what  was  essential,  and  disem- 
barrass himself  of  the  detail  and  labor  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment  He  was  accustomed  to  allude  to  these 
things  in  a  humorous  way.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
b^;inning  of  Lent,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  calling  upon 
the  men  in  the  congregation  to  make  more  use  of  the  fre- 
quent services.  Sending  a  copy  to  his  brother  Arthur  he 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  ^'  I  want  you  to  see  what  a  tremen- 
dous pastor  I  am  getting  to  be.  I  h<^  to  be  famous  yet  for 
*  executive  ability '  and  *'  administrative  talent.' '' 

It  is  an  instance  of  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  detail  of 
administration  that  he  kept  no  list  of  the  communicants  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  had  no  conception  of  th^  actual  ntim- 
ber.  Nor  had  he  any  basis  for  computation,  except  to  add 
each  year  the  number  of  those  confirmed  to  the  original 
number  reported  when  he  came  to  Trinity.  From  1869  to 
1870  his  report  reads  **  about  460 ; "  in  1871  **  about  480 ; " 
for  the  next  four  years  successively  he  added  60  for  ewcii 
year,  and  in  1876  and  1876  he  reports  ^  about  600;*'  in 
1878  ** about  700;'*  in  1879  "about  760;**  in  1880  "about 
900."  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  overstating  the 
number,  preferring  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  in 
1880  he  was  seriously  remonstrated  with  for  placing  the 
number  of  communicants  far  below  what  it  was  evident  they 
were  by  actual  count  at  the  monthly  communions.  He  then 
seems  to  have  determined  upon  forming  a  complete  list,  and 
in  1881  issued  a  printed  card,  which  was  distributed  widely. 
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calling  on  each  oommnnioant  for  signature  of  name  with  the 
time  and  place  of  confirmation.  While  the  effort  was  not 
SQCoesaful  in  obtaining  the  desired  information,  it  led  him 
to  report  the  number  of  conununicants  in  1881  as  ^^  about 
1000."  At  this  figure  he  allowed  it  to  remain  for  the  next 
seven  years,  making  no  further  effort  to  be  exact.  But  what 
mental  process  allowed  him  to  keep  the  figures  stationary  for 
seven  years,  when  each  year  there  were  large  accessions  by 
confirmation,  does  not  appear,  unless  it  were  an  unwillingness 
to  seem  to  be  magnifying  the  growth  of  his  work.  Once 
more,  after  another  remonstrance,  he  concluded  to  report  an 
increase,  and  in  the  year  1888  he  gave  the  number  as  **  about 
1200."  His  report  in  1889  was  "about  1260,"  and  in  his 
annual  statements  for  the  following  years  beyond  that  figure 
he  did  not  go.  The  probability  is  that  the  actual  number  of 
those  who  regularly  communed  at  Trinity  Church  was  larger 
by  several  hundreds. 

The  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  large  parish  lay  in  giving  freedom  to  his 
assistant  ministers  and  other  helpers  to  seek  and  find  opportu- 
nities for  beneficent  work.  And  for  the  rest  he  so  stimu- 
lated the  energies  of  his  people  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
variety  of  the  activities  and  the  vitality  which  pervaded  the 
parish.  This  would  have  been  his  method  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  which 
he  was  caUed,  had  he  accepted  such  a  position.  He  would 
have  made  an  ideal  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  president  of  Columbia  University,  to  both  of  whi<di  posts 
he  was  invited,  for  he  had  the  power  to  infuse  life  and  enthu- 
siasm and  to  inspire  confidence.  Because  he  was  abounding 
in  vitality  he  could  not  but  communicate  his  gift,  till  the 
things  about  him  grew  and  thrived.  It  might  not  be  called 
administrative  ability  or  executive  talent,  but  it  produced  the 
same  if  not  a  higher  result 

The  list  is  a  long  one  of  the  societies  and  organizations  in 
Trinity  Church  which  alike  looked  to  the  rector  for  sup- 
port and  inspiration.  In  the  Industrial  Society,  the  Em- 
pbyment  Society,  the  Visiting  Society,  work  was  done  for  the 
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poor.  The  Indian  Miasioii  Assoeiation  had  tcft  its  object  to 
aid  those  who  sought  to  protect  the  Amerioan  Indians  in  As 
ha  West  from  pditieal  and  mereenarj  adTentmers,  and  to 
promote  their  spiritnal  interests.  There  was  a  woman's 
Bible  class  largely  attended  and  under  most  efficient  instnio- 
tion  which  combined  instmction  with  missionary  zeaL  The 
Zenana  Mission  supported  a  missionary  at  Calcutta,  and  Ae 
Zenana  Band  was  allied  with  it  in  promoting  the  better  con- 
dition of  women  in  India.  The  IVinity  Club  was  a  sooal 
organization  of  the  young  men  of  the  parish,  but  efforts  were 
expected  from  it,  and  were  always  in  process  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  religious  influence  in  the  city  of  Boston.  There 
was  a  Home  for  Aged  Women  primarily  for  the  needs  of 
Trinity  Church,  but  open,  when  there  was  room,  for  those 
outside  of  its  fold.  Trinity  House,  situated  at  13  Burroughs 
Place,  was  fruitful  in  beneficent  charities  with  its  Launcbj 
and  its  Day  Nursery.  In  the  GKrls*  Industrial  Classes,  for 
a  long  time  associated  with  Trinity  House,  instmction  was 
given  in  cooking,  laundry  work,  housekeeping  and  domestie 
service,  sewing,  mending,  and  dressmaking.  All  of  these 
agencies  needed  money  for  their  establishment  and  suoeess- 
ful  prosecution  of  their  work.  During  the  years  that  Mr. 
Brooks  was  the  rector  of  Trinity,  the  annusJ  contributkms 
for  charitable  purposes  averaged  some  $60,000  a  year. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  organized  charities  con* 
nected  with  St  Andrew's,  the  mission  church  of  Trinity,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Rev.  Beuben  Kidner.  Here,  in  addition  to 
societies  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  above  mentioned,  there 
was  a  mission  for  deaf  mutes;  in  the  Trinity  Dispensary 
four  physicians  gave  their  services  gratuitously,  —  advice 
and  treatment  for  the  sick,  with  a  mere  nominal  charge  for 
medicine  and  hygienic  instmction  in  order  to  the  best  hesHh 
standards  for  workers  and  breadwinners.  Connected  with  the 
dispensary  was  the  Vincent  Memorial  HospitaL  B^;arding 
these  various  organizations  Mr.  Sadner  writes :  — 

Brooks  encouraged  and  cheered  ns,  as  was  his  wont,  but  did  not 
take  the  initiative.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  never  initi* 
ated  or  soggested  anything.     He  never  came  to  any  of  ns  sni 
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Sftid,  '^I  should  like  yea  to  try  this  or  that/'  Not  one  single 
method  or  plan  of  parish  work  was  original  with  him.  When- 
ever we  wanted  to  do  anything,  if  it  commended  itself  to  hinii 
he  was  enthnsiastic,  and  gave  us  the  wannest  support.  But  he 
would  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  scheme  based  on  the  recogni* 
tion  of  divisions  or  classes  among  men. 

After  Trinity  Church  had  been  completed,  an  important 
work  still  remained  to  be  done  in  its  interior  decoration,  and 
in  this  Phillips  Brooks  had  his  share.  Many  of  his  letters 
written  while  abroad  are  oooupied  with  commissions  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  perfecting  of  the  decorations  with  its  am- 
ple opportunities  for  memorial  windows.  During  the  years 
that  he  remained  as  rector,  its  interior  continued  to  grow 
richer  as  window  after  window  was  added,  till  it  became,  in 
the  estimate  of  competent  judges,  ^'  the  most  important  build- 
ing in  the  history  of  art  in  this  country,  or  anywhere  in  the 
present  century."  ^  He  loved  the  church,  and  was  proud  of  it 
with  all  his  heart ;  he  gave  his  attention  to  every  detail  of  its 
enrichment.  It  was  he  who  caused  the  ivy  to  be  planted 
which  now  covers  a  large  part  of  its  walls.  While  in  India  he 
thought  of  its  care,  and  wrote  requesting  that  its  roots  should 
be  protected  during  the  winter,  —  a  task  which  he  had  al- 
ways superintended.  Among  otiier  things  which  to  his  mind 
added  distinction  and  historical  interest  to  the  church  was 
the  bust  of  Dean  Stanley.  Its  donor  was  Lady  Frances 
Baillie,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  Trinity  Church  because 
in  years  gone  by  the  funeral  services  had  been  read  there 
over  the  body  of  her  brother.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  then  the 
British  minister  at  Washington.  To  Mr.  Brooks  she  wrote, 
making  the  inquiry  whether  the  gift  would  be  acceptable, 
only  requesting  that  the  name  of  the  giver  should  be  with- 
held. The  Proprietors  of  Trinity  Church  having  at  Mr. 
Brooks's  suggestion  accepted  the  gift,  he  wrote,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bust,  to  the  donor :  — 

288  ChABMaDOV  Stbxbt,  Bo8tok«  Noyember  20, 1888. 

DsAB  Lady  Fbancbs,  — The  bust  has  eome,  and  this  after- 
noon it  has  been  carefuUy  unpacked  and  now  stands  in  my  study, 

1  Among  the  many  artiolAS  written  deeeribing  tiie  hiterior  deoontioin  of  TVin- 
ity  Qraich,  of.  ITie  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1879. 
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where  it  will  await  its  formal  acceptance  and  the  preparatiim  of 
a  fit  place  for  it  in  the  church,  of  which  it  will  be  always  one 
of  the  very  chiefest  treasures.  I  need  not  try  to  tell  yon  with 
what  true  reverence  I  took  it  in  my  hands  and  set  it  op.  It  was 
almost  as  if  he  had  really  come  to  us  himself.  His  inspiration 
and)  I  hope,  something  of  his  spirit  have  heen  with  us  ever  since 
his  never-forgotten  visit.  Indeed,  they  had  heen  with  ns  long 
before  he  visited  us.  Now,  in  the  setting  up  of  his  almost  speak- 
ing face,  where  ministers  and  people  will  always  see  it,  it  seems 
as  if  the  seal  was  set  upon  our  possession  of  him,  so  that  he  can 
never  be  taken  from  us.  I  love  to  think  how  the  preachers  who 
will  come  after  me  will  treasure  this  memorial  of  him,  and  how 
it  may  have  some  power  to  purify  and  enlarge  and  enlighten  the 
teaching  of  the  church  which  I  love  very  dearly,  long  after  I  am 
gone. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  l>at  I  knoir 
you  will  be  glad  to  think  how  much  joy  and  help  your  noble  gift 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  this  far-away  church,  and  minis- 
ter, and  congregation.  It  shall  be  very  sacredly  honored  and 
preserved. 

By  and  by  I  will  tell  you  of  the  final  installation  of  the  bast 
in  its  permanent  place.  But  I  could  not  help  sending  you  this 
little  word  of  gratitude  at  once. 

I  hope  that  you  are  very  well  and  very  happy,  as  yon  ought  to 
be.     lS*ay  let  me  count  myself, 

Ever  sincerely  your  friend,  Phiulifs  Bsooks. 

The  inscription  beneath  the  bust  was  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

There  was  a  memorial  window  to  Frederick  Brooks,  erected 
by  the  generous  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Morrill,  between  whom 
and  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  beautiful  friendship,  dating  from 
the  early  years  of  his  ministry. 

Another  historical  feature  added  to  Trinity  Church  in  1890 
were  the  stones  from  St.  Botolph's  Church  in  the  English 
Boston,  which  now  form  an  arched  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
cloister  leading  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  church  to 
Clarendon  Street.  It  had  been  the  original  intention  to  send 
the  stones  from  the  central  doorway  in  the  great  tower.  Had 
this  plan  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  perpetuated  an  in- 
teresting memorial  of  Eev.  John  Cotton,  for  beneath  thoae 
stones  he  had  gone  in  and  out  twenty  years  while  yicar 
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of  St  Botolph's,  and  a  minister  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Eng- 
land. 

At  this  point  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  an 
important  feature  of  the  parish  ministry.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  regarding  the  primary  conviction  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
which  underlay  his  life  and  preaching,  that  all  men  were  by 
nature  and  by  grace  the  children  of  God.  He  held  that  this 
truth  foimd  emphatic  expression  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  that  it  was  not  hidden  in  a  comer,  but  assigned  a 
place  of  honor  and  prominence  in  the  Church  Catechism,  to 
be  taught  to  every  child.  It  constituted  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  commimions,  — 
a  truth  from  which  the  Puritan  churches  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  departed,  —  the  sonship  of  all  humanity  and  the 
universal  redemption.  Phillips  Brooks  gave  to  this  conviction 
such  prominence,  such  force,  as  to  make  it  seem  like  some  new 
discovery.  To  him  also  it  seemed  an  inevitable  inf ei^nce  from 
the  truth  of  the  Incarnation.  That  doctrine  lost  its  full  mean- 
ing and  became  something  accidental  or  exceptional  instead 
of  essential,  unless  humanity  as  a  whole  were  conceived  as  the 
body  of  Christ. 

But  now  we  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  It  was 
the  strict  and  uniform  usage  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  require 
from  those  coming  to  confirmation  unmistakable  evidence 
that  they  were  actuated  by  the  motive  of  conscious  love 
toward  Grod  and  the  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to  His 
service.  So  insistent  was  he  upon  this  requirement  that  to 
some,  even  in  his  own  congregation,  it  looked  as  if  he  were 
adopting  the  Puritan  stringency,  departing  from  the  Anglican 
position  which  called  only  for  the  ability  to  *^say  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to  an- 
swer to  such  other  questions  as  in  the  Short  Catechism  are 
contained."  Thus  he  received  a  remonstrance  from  one  of 
his  parishioners,  the  late  Mr.  John  C.  Ropes,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  ability  as  a  military  critic,  was  also  versed  in  theology. 
In  a  letter  dated  March  6, 1899,  shortly  before  his  deaUi, 
Mr.  Ropes  in  reverting  to  the  subject  wrote :  — - 
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The  ftttitude  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  ealeolated  to  deter  sll  who 
had  not  gone  through  a  real  '^  religious  experience  **  in  the  Etui- 
gelical  sense  of  that  expression,  no  matter  how  innocent,  how 
manlj,  womanly,  sound,  affectionate,  true-hearted  boys  and  girls 
they  might  be,  no  matter  how  unreservedly  they  were  willing  to 
make  their  vows  ^to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,"  etc. 
This  it  was  which  awakened  my  opposition,  for  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  Orthodox  [Ccmgregational]  church,  and  had  been 
(in  my  junior  year)  received  into  one  on  *' Profession  of  Faith." 
I  revere  the  Chrthodox  Congregational  churches,  but  I  must  bkj 
that  they  lose  a  great  many  young  men  and  women  who  are  pe^ 
f ectly  willing  and  serious  to  come  into  full  communion  with  the 
church  of  ChHst,  but  who  cannot  meet  these  requirements. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Brooks  never  changed  his  attitude.  He 
called  for  no  conventional  tests  as  evidence  of  such  a  love, 
but  in  conversation  with  the  candidate  he  satisfied  himself  of 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  In  these  personal  interviews  he 
was  gentle  and  tender,  yet  searching,  appreciative  always  of 
the  faintest  signs  of  the  awakening  spiritual  life.  He  never 
forgot  that  it  was  God's  own  child  with  whom  he  was  conven- 
ing, or  whom  he  was  examining,  in  order  to  know  if  tiie  rela- 
tionship to  the  Eternal  Father  were  consciously  felt  and 
acknowledged.  He  preserved  in  a  separate  package  the  let- 
ters written  to  him  by  young  boys  and  girls,  where  with  im- 
perfect, inadequate  language  was  expressed  the  desire  to  live 
for  God;  he  kept  them  as  if  he  attached  some  special  vahe 
or  saw  some  special  beauty  in  the  way  these  souls  were  open- 
ing toward  the  great  reality.  But  that  much  he  insisted  on, 
—  some  evidence  of  a  beginning  of  a  conscious  sense  of  love 
toward  GK>d.  Whether  this  were  the  attitude  of  the  Anglican 
Qiuroh  may  perhaps  be  an  open  question.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood 
on  the  Church  Catechism,  as  well  as  learned  religion  from 
his  mother's  teaching.  And  in  the  Catechism  it  is  said  thst 
two  things  are  to  be  learned  from  the  Ten  Commandments, 
**  My  duty  toward  Gt>d  and  my  duty  toward  my  neighbor." 
And  further  in  the  reply  to  the  question,  ^^  WluU;  is  thy  dotj 
toward  God?"  the  child  is  taught  to  answer:  "  My  duty  toward 
God  is  to  believe  in  Him,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  love  Him  with 
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all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with 
all  my  strength."  Words  like  these  to  a  sensitive  child  with 
the  aptitade  for  spiritoal  things,  sueh  as  Phillips  Brooks 
possessed,  are  apt  to  bary  themselTes  deep  in  the  heart,  oon« 
stituting  a  deterrent  from  lightly  assuming  the  vows  of  con- 
firmation. This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

To  the  communion  of  the  Lwd's  Supper,  Phillips  Brooks 
attached  the  highest  importance,  seeking  to  make  it  impres- 
sive and  memorable  to  every  recipient.  It  was  in  order  that 
its  full  significance  as  the  rite  of  Christian  fellowship  might 
not  be  obscured,  that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  multiply  com^ 
munion  services  and  kept  the  feast  only  on  one  Sunday  in  the 
month,  and  then  at  the  mid-day  service.  When,  however, 
the  number  of  communicants  be<»me  inconveniently  large,  he 
made  one  concession,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
allowed  an  earlier  communion.  A  communion  service  at 
Trinity  Church  became  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  reli- 
gious spectacles  anywhere  to  be  witnessed,  when  the  congrega- 
tion seemed  to  rise  as  a  whole  and  press  forward  to  surround 
the  Lord's  Table.  To  the  influence  of  this  service,  a  young 
Japanese  student  confessed  that  he  owed  his  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

Another  feature  of  the  parish  ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks 
was  his  desire,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  ^*  Trinity  Church 
should  be  the  most  hospitable  church  in  Boston."  The  effort 
no  doubt  had  its  inconveniences,  but  the  parishioners  sup- 
ported the  rector  and  allowed  his  wish  to  prevaiL  This  was 
an  expansion  of  the  parish  ministry,  for  the  number  of  those 
who  sought  access  to  Trinity  was  large  and  always  increas- 
ing, till  the  pastor  seemed  to  stand  in  pastoral  relations  to 
all  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  This  open-hearted  hospitality, 
which  refused  to  draw  any  limits  to  its  exercise,  extended  still 
further.  Not  only  did  the  young  men  and  young  women  in 
Boston  feel  a  special  relationship  with  Phillips  Brooks,  but 
from  every  part  of  the  country  they  came  to  Boston,  and  from 
England  also,  with  letters  entrusting  them  to  his  care,  opening 
with  the  familiar  formula,  ^^  May  I  introduce  and  commend  to 
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your  oonfidenoe  as  if  he  were  my  own  son,  my  young  friend,*' 
etc  His  correspondenoe  abounds  with  appeals  from  anxious 
parents  whose  children  were  going  out  into  the  world,  from 
the  ministers  of  churohes  of  every  denomination,  ooneemed 
for  the  welfare  of  their  young  people,  all  alike  eamestfy 
requesting  his  interest,  from  his  perscmal  friends  also  who 
entrusted  their  sons  and  daughters  to  his  solicitude.  The 
burden  was  immense,  but  be  appeared  to  carry  it  easily, 
knowing  how  to  utilize  agencies  of  every  sort  to  his  purpoao. 
He  did  not  neglect  these  commissions,  for  he  knew  how  mach 
they  meant  to  those  who  sent  them.  There  were  cases  when 
all  the  other  interests  of  his  life  were  placed  aside,  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  one  single  case  of  need  where 
his  personal  supervision  and  sense  of  responsibility  had  be> 
come  to  him  the  one  absorbing  duty  of  the  moment 

The  exacting  requirements  of  such  a  pastorate,  as  thus  far 
described,  would  seem  a  sufficient  task  for  any  man,  quite  as 
much  as  the  strongest  man  could  carry.  We  must  recall  his 
literary  work  also,  costiug  no  slight  effort,  surely,  and  the 
range  of  his  philanthropic  efforts  and  sympathies.  But  even 
with  all  this,  we  have  far  from  exhausted  the  list  of  efforts 
put  forth  by  Phillips  Brooks  in  his  beneficent  work.  It  is  in 
his  relations  with  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  higher  instito- 
tions  of  learning,  that  we  discern  another  and  most  important 
phase  of  his  pastoral  activity  and  influence.  He  was  called 
upon  constantly  and  from  far  and  near  to  preach  and  to  make 
addresses  to  young  men  in  the  centres  of  education,  whether 
secular  or  religious.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  attempt  it,  of  institutions  which  asked  for  his 
presence.  He  had  his  preferences,  we  may  suppose,  among 
the  schools  and  colleges,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  making  it 
appear  that  each  one  was  his  special  favorite  and  came  closest 
to  his  heart.  Yale  University  came  among  the  first  in  the 
order  of  discovery  of  his  efficiency.  He  went  there  often  to 
lecture,  at  the  request  of  President  Porter*  Although  he  had 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Preaching  on  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation in  1877,  yet  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  second  course 
on  the  same  foundation  in  1885.    *^  Among  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  globe/'  so  rans  the  invitation,  **  you  are  our  first  choice ; 
if  yon  cannot  write  lectures,  bring  any  of  your  (Ad  sermons." 
To  Cornell  University  he  went  as  eariy  as  1875,  initiating  an 
annual  course  of  sermons  to  become  a  fixed  feature  of  the 
institution,  of  which  President  White  says  to  him :  *^  I  do  not 
suppose  i^at  any  college  chapel  ever  before  exhibited,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  so  many  attractive  faces.  The  new  organ  in 
the  chapel  is  one  of  the  tangible  monuments  of  your  success 
here." 

The  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  was  certainly  one 
of  the  institutions  whose  well-being  he  cherished  deeply,  and 
so  often  was  he  there  on  representative  occasions  that  he 
seemed  to  be  in  some  ofiBcial  relationship.  He  went  often  to 
Williams  College  at  the  request  of  President  Carter,  who 
writes  to  him  in  1882,  ^^  I  have  long  felt  that  your  influence 
as  a  preacher  of  the  manliness  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  young  men  of  Boston."  In  1884  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  1885, 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  present, 
the  governor  of  the  state,  the  various  medical  faculties,  and 
representatives  of  philanthropic  institutions,  when  from  every 
point  of  view  the  occasion  would  be  one  of  mark.  The  invi- 
tation to  make  the  address  was  very  urgent,  ^^the  wish  to 
have  you  is  unanimous."  In  1886  Dr.  McCosh  invited  him 
to  Princeton  to  give  the  address  on  Grraduates'  Day.  He 
went  to  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Virginia  in  1888. 
He  was  asked  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  students 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1890:  "You,  better  than 
any  one  else  that  we  can  think  of,  can  reach  the  minds  of 
those  who  will  be  here  assembled."  In  the  same  year  he  had 
two  other  similar  invitations,  one  to  give  the  Baldwin  Lec- 
tures, at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  assured  of  "a  throng  of 
students;"  and  another  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
where  a  new  lecture  foundation  had  just  been  established  by 
ex-President  Herrick,  who  had  named  Phillips  Brooks  as  his 
first  choice. 
"  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Groton  School,  of  which  Bev. 
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Endicott  Peabody  was  head  matter,  having  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  inception  of  the  school,  and  visiting  it  often, 
not  only  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  boys, 
who  felt  that  in  some  peculiar  way  he  belonged  to  them.  In 
1887  he  wrote  the  Groton  School  Hymn,  which  ever  since 
has  been  sung  on  the  greater  days  in  the  school  life. 

Theological  seminaries  seemed  to  be  placed  under  his  spe- 
cial charge,  always  standing  open  to  him  widi  a  peenliar 
welcome.  This  was  true  of  Andover  and  of  Cambridge,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  emphatically  true  of  the  Metho- 
dbt  Divinity  School  connected  with  Boston  University,  where 
he  made  his  influence  felt  for  twenty  years  upon  every  class 
going  forth  from  its  walls. 

His  interest  in  young  men  while  in  ooU^;e,  says  Bishop 
Lawrence,  surpassed  the  interest  he  felt  in  them  after  tiiey 
had  entered  upon  their  course  of  professional  study.  So 
long  as  there  was  the  open  possibility  his  interest  was  at  tiie 
height,  for  his  imagination  was  touched  at  the  prospect.  In 
his  conversation  with  young  men  he  was  remarkably  frank, 
drawing  out  their  best  as  he  gave  of  his  best  in  return.  He 
would  reveal  his  inmost  experience,  or  relate  his  history, 
placing  the  accumulated  wealth  of  his  inner  life  at  their 
disposaL  In  the  reports  of  conversations  with  them,  of  which 
there  are  many,  we  see  almost  a  different  man,  so  fully  does 
he  speak  of  himself,  and  unbosom  his  deepest,  most  sacied 
hopes  and  asjMrations. 

But  the  story  of  the  relation  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  young 
men  must  be  supplemented  with  the  record  of  his  relations 
to  young  women  to  whom  the  college  had  thrown  open  simi- 
lar opportunities.  The  relation  was  as  influential  as  with 
young  men.  Thus  he  was  elected  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  class  of  1889  at  Wellesley  College,  of  the  class  of  1890 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  of  the  dass  of  1891  at  Vfhot^ 
ton  Seminary.  One  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1889  at 
Wellesley  writes :  — 

His  association  with  the  class  was  highly  prized  by  all  of  i», 
and  none  but  members  of  '89  can  know  what  inspiration  his  eoai- 
nection  with  us  was.     We  were  privileged  to  know  something  of 
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the  tender  thoughtfolneBS  and  eager  sympathy  with  which  he  could 
enter  into  our  plans  and  pleaeores.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
fine  courtesy  with  which  he  wore  the  tassel  of  his  Oxford  cap  on 
the  B.  A.  side  on  our  Senior  Tree  Day  because  he  belonged  to 
'89.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  demanded  a  class  pin,  and 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  wore  it  on  subsequent  visits  to  the 
college,  the  glee  with  which  he  shouldered  our  poor  dead  class 
tree  and  bore  it  away  that  we  might  have  our  picture  taken  with 
ity  —  these  and  many  more  instances  are  cherished  by  us. 

When  we  first  asked  him  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  our 
class,  and  he  had  actually  said  that  he  would  be,  we  were  in« 
clined  to  be  a  little  shy,  for  we  had  been  told  that  ''he  was  very 
fond  of  boys,  but  didnH  like  girls.  **  But  the  first  time  we  met 
him  socially,  all  that  fear  vanished,  either  because  the  hearsay 
was  false,  or  because  of  the  great-souled  humanity  that  loved  all. 

There  were  times  at  Wellesley,  as  the  students  were  gathered 
around  him  asking  questions,  when  there  came  a  strange  solemnity 
upon  him,  and  he  was  moved  as  he  spoke.  One  of  these  times 
was  when  the  talk  turned  upon  immortality.  There  would  be 
moments  also  when  the  students  were  loath  to  leave  him,  keeping 
up  the  talk,  or  the  merriment  it  might  be,  until  the  bell  rang  for 
the  diapel  service.  Then  he  would  take  his  place  and  preach  to 
the  students  as  no  one  else  could  do. 

That  was  a  charmed  circle,  of  which  Dr.  Brooks  made  the 
centre,  and  truly,  the  hearts  of  those  girls  burned  within  them  as 
they  talked  with  him.  How  full  of  questions  those  hours  were ! 
As  if  a  group  of  college  girls  were  the  one  element  in  which  he- 
found  himself  most  at  home.  Dr.  Brooks  would  turn  from  one  to 
another  of  his  listeners,  now  sportively  laying  claim  to  some  class  • 
or  college  privilege,  then  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way. 

Again  the  conversation  would  take  a  serious  turn.  The  heart 
of  a  new  book  would  be  laid  bare,  the  progress  of  some  social 
movement  in  all  its  vital  relations  to  life.  Perhaps  the  question 
turned  on  the  subject  of  a  preceding  talk  or  sermon,  and  then,  in 
a  simple  way,  the  spiritual  life  of  each  was  quickened  and  stirred 
by  the  pure  fire  of  the  soul  which  touched  it  in  an  answer. 

And  always  with  the  thought  of  Dr.  Brooks  will  rise  to  mind 
the  evening  chapel  hour,  —  a  room  crowded  to  overflowing,  the 
swaying  of  that  majestic  form  behind  the  desk,  the  full  torrent 
of  words,  the  breaUiless  hush,  and  last  of  all,  the  heart  of  the 
listener  glowing  from  the  warm  touch  of  Divine  love  through 
God's  inspired  prophet.* 

^  Cf .  The  WelUsUy  Magaxine^  Maroh,  1893,  for  these  and  other  reminiscenoes. 
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What  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  Harvard  has  be^i  made 
apparent  to  some  extent  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  In  bis 
relation  to  its  students  he  has  been  oompared  to  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Bngby.  ^^  His  influence,"  writes  a  Harvard  student,  ^'was 
tremendous  and  was  much  needed : "  — 

That  intellectual  pandjsis  and  moral  dry«rot  which  8<mie  of 
its  wretched  victims  eomplacentlj  style  ^Harvard  indifference" 
could  not  endure  the  presence  and  ia^nration  of  a  man  like  Fhil* 
lips  Brooks.  One  of  his  last  efforts  was  an  appeal  to  educate 
young  men  to  do  something.  He  lamented  that  so  many  delajed 
entering  upon  the  fight  of  life  until  they  had  passed  the  first  flush 
of  youthful  ardor.  **Do  something, "  he  adjured  them,  **do  some- 
thing, do  something."     It  was  his  last  appeal  to  young  men. 

It  has  often  been  the  complaint  in  these  later  years  tbX 
the  Christian  ministry  has  ceased  to  be  an  attractive  profes- 
sion to  young  men,  in  comparison  with  other  callings,  as  in- 
stanced by  the  relatively  small  number  of  graduates  from 
Harvard  and  other  large  colleges  whom  it  enlists  in  its  ranks. 
But  when  Phillips  Brooks  spoke  of  the  ministry  as  a  profee- 
sion  to  Harvard  students,  it  seemed  as  if  no  other  eaUing 
could  for  a  moment  compete  with  it  in  its  human  attractive- 
ness and  importance.  It  was  in  1886  that  a  course  of  lectoies 
was  projected  on  the  different  professions,  each  to  be  given  by 
one  who  occupied  the  foremost  rank,  Richardson  giving  tbe 
lecture  on  architecture  as  a  profession,  and  Judge  Oliyer 
Wendell  Holmes  on  law.  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  speak  for 
the  ministry.  Each  lecturer  was  to  deal  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  subject,  the  qualifications  needed,  the  diffioolties 
to  be  surmounted,  the  emolument,  in  a  word  all  that  migkt 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  make  an  inteUigent 
choice.  One  who  was  present  when  Phillips  Brooks  talked 
on  the  ministry  writes :  — 

I  was  there  in  Sever  11,  and  it  was  an  occasion  in  the  life  of 
Brooks,  —  a  great  opportunity,  and  he  realized  it.  The  hall  waa 
never  more  crowded.  Students  stood  and  sat  on  the  window- 
seats  ;  they  seemed  to  be  on  each  other's  shoulders.  He  tried  to 
be  cool  and  philosophical,  and  tell  them  what  the  ministry  wsa 
like,  as  previous  speakers  had  told  of  the  other  professions,  — ke 
started  in  that  way,  but  the  mass  of  the  young  men  and  the 
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upturned  faces  and  the  subject  got  tke  better  of  him,  till,  throwing 
philosophy  and  cool  statement  to  the  winds^  he  broke  oat,  ^I 
can't  come  here  and  talk  to  70a  of  the  ministry  as  one  of  the 
professions.  I  must  tell  yon  that  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  glo- 
rious calling  to  which  a  man  can  give  himself."  The  torrent 
once  loose,  it  did  not  cease  till  it  reached  the  deep  calm  of  his 
closing  words.  One  was  almost  afraid  that  the  whole  body  of 
young  men  would  rise  on  the  impulse  and  cry,  ''Here  am  I,  send 
me !  '*     That  was  a  great  speech,  for  its  feeling  and  its  thought. 

Another  lecture,  ^^The  Minister  and  his  People,"  giren 
before  the  students  of  the  Divinity  Sohool,  has  been  erer 
since  remembered,  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  his  most  oharao* 
teristic  and  powerful  speeches,  and  deserving  a  permanent 
place  among  his  writings.^  There  was  an  amusing  incident 
in  connection  with  it,  —  his  surprise  and  embarrassment  at 
finding  a  large  audience  when  he  had  expected  a  small  one, 
an  audience  in  which  the  women  seemed  to  predominate. 

He  was  a  stalwart  defender  of  Harvard  against  any  hostile 
criticism  which  might  be  made  on  the  score  of  religious 
dangers  to  be  encountered  there.  To  a  young  man  asking 
his  advice,  where  he  should  go  to  college,  he  wrote :  — 

288  CLAaxHDON  Stbxbt,  Boston,  liaroh  28, 1887. 

My  deab  Friend,  —  I  am  glad  that  you  are  thinking  of  com- 
ing to  Harvard  College,  and  hope  that  you  will  do  so.  I  think 
that  it  was  never  so  good  a  place  for  the  life  and  study  of  a 
young  man  as  it  is  to-day.  I  have  known  it  for  the  last  thirty- 
six  years,  and  watched  it  closely  all  that  time.  It  has  improved 
and  ripened  steadily,  until  it  may  be  said  to-day,  with  no  dispar- 
agement to  other  colleges,  that  nowhere  can  a  better  education  be 
obtained  than  at  Harvard. 

There  are  young  men  there  of  every  form  of  religious  faith, 
and  many  who  have  no  faith.  There  are  scoffers,  perhaps  there 
are  blasphemers.  There  are  also  earnest,  noble,  consecrated 
Christian  men,  and  many  souls  seeking  a  light  and  truth  which 
they  have  not  yet  found.  You  will  meet  in  the  ooUege  what  you 
will  meet  in  the  world.  You  will  have  to  choose  what  you  will 
be,  as  you  will  have,  to  choose  all  your  life.  You  will  find  all 
the  help  which  Christian  friends  and  Christian  services  can  give 
to  a  young  man  whose  real  reliance  must  be  on  God  and  his  own 
soul.     I  hope  that  you  will  come  and  be  the  better  and  not  tike 

1  AMiwpottinmpnhViaiBdbk  The  Ckn9H<M  Begi^ 
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worse  Christian  for  your  four  jears*  coarse.  If  yon  do  eome  and 
I  can  senre  70a,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  Pray  come  and  see  nae  as 
soon  as  yon  are  settled  here^  and  let  me  Imow  how  the  <}ueetioDa 
which  are  now  very  rightly  on  yonr  mind  find  their  solution. 

I  hope  yon  will  write  to  me  again  if  there  are  any  special  ques- 
tions whidi  yon  wish  to  ask  me,  and  I  am,  with  all  best  wishesy 
Years  most  sincerely,  Phillips  Bbooks. 

In  1892  he  was  present  in  New  York  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Harvard  Club,  where  he  was  greeted  when  he  rose  to 
speak  with  prolonged  applause  and  cheers,  every  one  rising  to 
his  feet  to  do  him  honor.  What  was  an  unusual  thing  with 
him,  he  continued  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  in  a  half-seriona, 
half  •jocular  vein.  He  defended  the  change  to  voluntaiy 
prayers  at  Harvard :  — 

I  trust  there  are  colleges  more  religions  than  Harvard.  It  is 
possible.  But  I  will  say  this  of  Harwd,  — I  do  not  know  any 
other  community  in  Christendom  where  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, without  the  slightest  compulsion  of  law  or  public  opinion, 
deliberately  attends  religious  service. 

The  interest  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  Harvard,  as  in  other 
institutions  with  which  he  was  oonnected,  was  not  merely  a 
philanthropic  one,  in  some  vague  and  general  way,  leading 
him  to  the  utteiunce  of  fine  sentiments,  but  it  was  a  ooncrete, 
personal  relation,  where  he  carried  the  needs  of  many  indi- 
vidual students.  He  was  aiding  young  men  with  money  as 
well  as  with  advice,  —  young  men  with  their  pathetic  stories 
and  their  failures,  brought  to  him  in  the  conviction  that  he 
oould  help,  if  any  mortal  could,  in  their  restoration. 

Harvard  students  became  familiar  with  the  sight  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  both  in  the  chapel  pulpit  and  upon  the  college 
campus.     Here  is  a  description  of  his  appearance :  — 

Many  a  morning,  after  chapel,  one  might  see  President  Eliot 
and  the  great  divine  crossing  the  quadrangle  together,  or  coming 
down  the  avenue  in  front  of  Gore  Hall.  President  Eliot  is  him- 
self a  tall  and  stalwart  figure;  but  he  was  completely  dwarfed 
by  the  great  bulk  and  towering  height  of  his  companion.  Clad 
in  a  voluminous  ulster,  with  a  large,  broad-brimmed  silk  hat 
tipped  back  a  little  on  his  head,  and  usually  with  a  big  walking- 
stick  under  his  arm,  Dr.  Brooks  strode  along  in  Brobdingnagian 
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ease,  lookii^  like  a  walking  tower.  His  face  in  repose  suggested 
benevolence  and  placidity  rather  than  power,  and  irreverent  col- 
lege young^gs  used  to  comment  wittily  on  his  habit  of  keeping 
his  mouth  ajar  as  he  walked  along.  He  was  usually  wrapped  in 
profound  abstraction. 

Any  sketch  of  the  characteristics  or  of  the  pastoral  activity 
of  Phillips  Brooks  which  omitted  his  relation  to  children 
would  indeed  be  deficient.  He  read  children  by  the  power 
of  his  imagination,  but  not  without  close  experience  of  child 
life.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  practical  sermons 
be  ever  preached  was  on  the  education  of  children.^  Beneatih 
it  lay  the  love  and  devotion  which  had  gone  forth  from  their 
infancy  to  Agnes,  Gertrude,  and  Susan,  the  children  of  his 
brother  William.  ITot  only  was  he  their  frequent  visitor,  but 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  his  brother's  house  whenever  he 
was  free  on  Sunday  evenings.  He  had  the  children  learn  the 
poems  which  he  Uked,  and  preserving  the  tradition  of  his 
father's  household,  he  called  for  their  repetition,  as  a  sacred 
task.  He  took  the  children  with  him  when  lie  went  to  buy 
the  Christmas  presents,  enjoining  them  to  forget  all  they 
knew  about  them  until  Christmas  came.  It  was  a  rule,  and  a 
trying  one  for  the  children,  that  no  presents  were  to  be  looked 
at  until  Uncle  Phillips  came  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day, 
after  his  service  in  church  was  over,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  opened  in  his  presence  and  he  might  share  in  the  joy. 
He  preserved  their  letters,  filing  them  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  When  Gertrude  was  old  enough,  he  made  her  his 
companion,  taking  her  with  him  on  his  journeys  or  when 
going  to  Cambridge,  and  often  insisting  on  her  being  at  the 
rectory  for  breakfast.  When  Susan  was  old  enough  she  was 
to  share  in  the  privilege.  In  these  little  things  he  was  exi- 
gent, out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  concentrating  his 
affection. 

To  be  with  children  seemed  to  give  him  more  pleasure  than 
anything  else  in  life.    He  was  much  in  demand  for  children's 

1  Cf.  "The  Ednoatioii  of  Children,"  in  the  Boston  Tran$cr^  for  April  28, 
1800.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was  Lnke  iz.  48 :  "  Whosoeyer  shall  reoeive  this 
child  in  my  name  receiyeth  me." 
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sohook.  There  were  homes  for  poor  ohiUboi  where  he 
▼isited  r^nlarly,  going  qute  as  mnoh  i^pparentfy  for  his  own 
j^easnre  as  for  the  children's  profit.  He  is  reoalled  on  one 
ooeasion  as  bitterly  disappointed,  and  showing  that  he  was  so, 
when  he  went  to  one  of  these  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  Bostcm 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  expecting  a  good  time  in  playing  and 
eyen  romping  with  them,  to  find  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  his  coming  to  invite  an  audience  of  adults  to  meet 
him,  whose  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  home  it  was 
desirable  to  obtain.  When  he  realized  the  situation  he  wait 
to  the  window  and  stood  there  in  silence,  after  having  made 
his  remonstrance.  There  were  not  only  the  children  in  Tari- 
ous  institutions  whom  he  carried  in  his  heart,  but  there  were 
the  children  in  hundreds  of  households  where  he  visited,  who 
rejoiced  at  his  coming  and  claimed  him  as  a  friend.  Number^ 
less  are  the  anecdotes  which  illustrate  this  mutual  devotion 
and  friendship.  The  story  of  Helen  Keller  may  be  recalled 
as  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  extraordinary  character  as  well 
as  range  of  his  parish  ministry.^  She  was  entrusted  to  his  care 
by  her  &ther,  who  was  anxious  that  her  first  religious  instruc- 
tion should  come  from  Phillips  Brooks.  The  story  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  for  it  has  had  wide  circulation,  how  he  sounded 
the  depths  of  that  young  soul,  shut  out  from  access  to  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  acquiring  knowledge,  of  sight  and  of  hear^ 
ing,  and  gave  to  her  the  idea  of  God.  He  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  remark  she  made  after  the  first  conversa- 
tion, that  she  had  always  known  there  was  a  Grod,  but  had 
not  before  known  His  name.  She  continued  to  write  letters 
to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  telling  him  about  herself,  her 
thoughts,  her  experiences.  In  one  of  his  letters  in  reply  he 
makes  one  of  those  profound  remarks  which  put  to  shame  the 
attempted  philosophy  of  life,  yet  so  simple  that  a  child  could 
understand  it,  and  so  true  that  it  called  for  no  evidence,  ^  The 
reason  why  we  love  our  friends  is  because  Grod  loves  us." 

Still  another  sphere  into  which  the  ministry  of  Phillips 
Brooks  expanded  was  the  number  of  those  to  be  counted  by 
the  thousands  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  him  but  knew 
1  Cf.  LetUn  of  Philip  Brook»  to  Helen  Keller^  Boftoo,  1888. 
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him  by  the  reading  of  his  books.  To  illustrate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  servieei  it  would  be  necessary  to  reproduce 
the  letters  of  those  whose  gratitude  for  the  aid  and  comfort  he 
had  given  demanded  expression,  —  letters  constantly  coming 
to  him,  telling  him,  it  almost  seems  in  exaggerated  strain,  how 
he  had  been  the  means  of  imparting  faith  and  hope.  He 
needed  these  letters  for  his  own  encouragement ;  they  were  to 
him  like  the  staying  up  of  Moses'  arms  when  engaged  in 
prayer.  A  friend  of  his  recalls  his  words :  *^  Do  not  be  chary 
of  appreciation.  Hearts  are  unconsciously  hungry  for  it. 
There  is  little  danger,  especially  with  us  in  this  cold  New  Eng« 
land  region,  that  appreciation  shall  be  given  too  abundantly." 

The  power  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  sick  room  was  recog- 
nized as  something  wonderful  and  nure.  A  mysterious  influ- 
ence seemed  to  go  forth  from  him  for  good,  for  strength  and 
life,  even  when  he  sat  down  in  silence  by  the  bedside  and  no 
need  was  felt  for  words.  He  had  a  great  gift  for  inspiriting 
people  who  were  depressed  or  had  lost  heart  for  their  work. 
A  word  from  him  would  send  them  back  to  their  tasks  again, 
with  renewed  energy.  What  he  said  to  a  young  woman 
tired  out  with  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother  may  illustrate, 
even  without  his  voice  and  presence,  how  he  dealt  with  the 
disheartened,  **  You  go  on  taking  care  of  your  mother,  and 
when  she  is  gone,  God  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  letters  he  wrote  to  people  in  afiSiction,  if  gathered  to- 
gether, would  form  a  considerable  volume.  He  seemed  to 
attract  them,  as  he  did  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  outcast,  by  some 
force  which  he  did  not  consciously  exercise,  and  yet  of  whose 
existence  he  was  aware.  He  had  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
study  of  the  art  of  consolation.  It  was  not  only  by  imagina- 
tion that  he  entered  into  the  woes  of  others,  though  imagina- 
tion helped  him  and  was  alert  on  the  slightest  appeal  to  his 
sympathy,  and  he  could  not  have  been  so  successful  without 
its  aid.  But  he  was  applying  the  consolation  to  himself  in 
the  first  instance,  and  testing  on  himself  its  power  before  he 
carried  it  to  others.  The  flight  of  time,  the  departure  of 
youth,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  changing  world  kept  his  mind 
and  heart  absorbed  with  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
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—  the  purpose  of  Ged  in  gifii^  or  witUiokling  or  wUhdnw- 
ing  his  g^ts*  The  strange  mystery  of  it  all  was  a  burden  be 
oould  not  throw  off ;  but  amidst  the  oomplioations  of  life  one 
trutii  stood  out  elearly  before  him, — we  find  it  in  his  letters  of 
eondolenee  as  eariy  as  1888,  when  he  was  writing  to  a  friend 
on  the  loss  of  two  ehildren  who  died  together  in  infancy,— 
and  this  tmtii  he  formulated  as  the  essenee  and  final  result  of 
his  observation  of  life,  ^*  Ood  never  takes  away  any  g^ft  tMA 
He  Jmb  once  given  to  Sia  children.'^  Out  of  these  many  Irtten 
of  oonsolatioD,  one  is  here  given  as  a  type  of  aU :  — 

288  GxJLBBMDOK  Stbbxt,  BO0TOK,  NoYember  19, 1801. 

Dbab  Mb.  ^  I  have  thought  much  about  oar  raeeting 

last  Sunday,  and  the  few  words  we  had  together.  May  I  tiy  to 
teU  you  again  where  your  only  comfort  lies?  It  is  not  in  for- 
getting the  happy  past.  People  bring  us  well-meant  bat  mue^ 
able  consolation  when  they  tell  what  time  will  do  to  help  oar 
grief.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  oar  grief,  because  our  grief  u 
bound  up  with  our  love  and  we  could  not  cease  to  mourn  without 
being  robbed  of  our  affections. 

But  if  you  know,  as  you  do  know,  that  the  great  and  awfil 
change  which  has  come  into  your  life  and  wrought  you  sach  dii- 
tress  has  brought  your  dear  wife  the  joy  of  heaven,  can  yoa  not, 
in  the  midst  of  all  your  suffering,  rejoice  for  her  ? 

And  if,  knowing  that  she  is  with  Grod,  you  can  be  with  God 
too,  and  every  day  claim  his  protection,  and  try  to  do  his  wOl, 
may  you  not  still  in  spirit  be  very  near  to  her  ? 

She  is  not  dead,  but  living,  and  if  you  are  sure  of  what  care  is 
holding  her  and  educating  her,  you  can  be  very  constantly  with 
her  in  spirit,  and  look  forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  yon 
shall  also  go  to  God  and  be  with  her. 

I  know  this  does  not  take  away  your  pain,  —  no  one  can  do 
that,  you  do  not  want  any  one  to  do  that,  not  even  Grod ;  but  it 
can  help  you  to  bear  it,  to  be  brave  and  cheerfal,  to  do  your 
duty,  and  to  live  the  pure,  earnest,  spiritual  life  which  she,  in 
heaven,  wishes  you  to  live. 

It  is  the  last  effort  of  unselfishness,  the  last  token  which  yoa 
can  give  her  of  the  love  you  bear  her,  that  you  can  let  her  pan 
out  of  your  sight  to  go  to  God. 

My  dear  friend,  she  is  yours  forever.  Ood  never  takes  a^ 
what  He  has  ones  given.  May  He  make  you  worthy  of  her!  Hay 
He  comfort  you  and  make  you  strong! 

Tour  friend  sincerely,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 
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Many  were  the  attempts  to  fathom  the  secret  of  Phillips 
Brooks's  power  in  the  pulpit.  And  of  them  all  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  so  many  oontribntions  to  the  solutiim  of 
the  problem,  while  yet  in  the  last  analysis  the  secret  re- 
mained, mysterious,  inexplicable.  Thus  was  he  placed  in 
comparison  witii  fomous  preachers  whose  reputation  is  cher- 
ished in  the  church's  tradition;  but  no  standard  of  judgment 
could  be  found,  and  in  the  comparison  the  difference  stood 
forth  more  prominent  than  the  resemblance.  No  one  was  a 
closer  student  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  pulpit  than  his  Eng- 
lish friend,  Professor  James  Bryce.  After  speaking  of  other 
preachers  whom  he  had  heard,  —  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dr. 
Candlish,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  liddon,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  —  Mr.  Bryce  continues :  — 

All  these  famous  men  were,  in  a  sense,  more  brilliant,  that 
is  to  say,  more  rhetorically  effectiye,  than  Dr.  Brooks,  yet  none 
of  them  seemed  to  speak  so  directly  to  the  soul.  With  all  of 
them  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  speaker  in  the  words  spoken, 
because  the  speaker  did  not  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  himself, 
but  to  haye  studied  the  effect  he  sought  to  produce.  With  him 
it  was  otherwise.  What  amount  of  preparation  he  may  have 
given  to  bis  discourses  I  do  not  know.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
art  about  them,  no  touch  of  self-consciousness.  He  spoke  to  his 
audience  as  a  man  might  speak  to  his  friend,  pouring  forth  with 
swift,  yet  quiet  and  seldom  impassioned  earnestness  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  singularly  pure  and  lofty  spirit.  The  listeners 
never  thought  of  style  or  manner,  but  only  of  the  substance  of 
the  thoughts.  They  were  entranced  and  carried  out  of  themselves 
by  the  strength  and  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  aspects  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  its  helpfulness  to  weak  human  nature  which  he 
presented.  Dr.  Brooks  was  the  best  because  the  most  edifying 
of  preachers.  .  •  .  There  was  a  wealth  of  keen  observation,  fine 
reflection,  and  insight  both  subtle  and  imaginative,  all  touched 
with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  which  seemed  to  transfuse  and 
irradiate  the  thought  itself.  In  this  blending  of  perfect  simpli- 
city of  treatment  with  singular  fertility  and  elevation  of  thought, 
no  other  among  the  famous  preachers  of  the  generation  that  is 
now  vanishing  approached  him,^ 

Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  of  Glasgow  Universiiy,  the  author 
of  important   books,  — "The  Kingdom    of    God,"    "The 
1  Cf .  The  Westminder  Oazettej  Febmary  S,  1808. 
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Himuliation  of  Christ,''  ''Tbe  Training  of  the  Twelve," 
^^Apologetics,"  etc., — a  man  with  ^^strong,  dear,  Scotch 
inteUeot,"  when  he  was  in  this  country  delivmng  a  ooorse  of 
lectures  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  took  the  <^portimit]r 
to  hear  Phillips  Brooks. 

He  came  down  to  my  house  one  evening  [says  Ber.  £.  W. 
Donald],  fall  of  enthusiasm  that  could  not  be  repressed,  beeaiue 
he  had  heard,  on  the  jn^vious  Sunday,  three  sermons  by  Fhillips 
Brooks.  He  had  gone  to  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
morning  out  of  a  mild  cariosity ;  had  broken  an  engagement  with 
a  friend  to  hear  a  minister  of  his  own  church  in  the  afternoon, 
that  he  might  again  hear  Mr.  Brooks ;  and  he  had  broken  still 
another  engagement  in  the  evening  also  to  listen  to  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  church,  that  he  might  hear  Mr.  Brooks  preach  ones 
more.  When  I  asked  him,  ''How  does  he  compare  with  your 
great  preachers  in  Scotland  and  England?"  he  said,  witii  a 
homely  and  yet  a  very  striking  figure,  "It  is  this  way:  our  great 
preachers  take  into  the  pulpit  a  backet  full  or  half  full  of  ths 
Word  of  God,  and  then,  by  the  force  of  personal  mechanism, 
they  attempt  to  convey  it  to  the  congregation.  But  this  man  is 
just  a  great  water  main,  attached  to  the  everlasting  reservoir  of 
God's  truth  and  grace  and  love,  and  streams  of  life,  by  a  hea- 
venly gravitation,  pour  through  him  to  refresh  every  weary  soul." 

From  an  article  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  entitled  **The 
Preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks,"^  a  few  extracts  are  taken 
bearing  upon  his  power  and  the  secret  of  his  strength:  — 

Of  Phillips  Brooks  a  brother  clergyman  has  said,  "He  had  hot 
to  stand  up  before  an  aadience  and  let  himself  be  seen,  and  the 
day  was  won."  But  that  which  won  the  day  was  the  rare  combi- 
nation of  qualities,  —  the  magnificent  presence,  the  commanding 
stature,  the  flashing  eye,  the  sympathetic  voice  vibrant  with  emo- 
tion, the  swift  imagination,  and  the  wonderful  facalty  of  massing 
words  till  their  very  volume  became  the  fit  vehicle  of  the  rushing 
thoughts.  To  all  these  qualities  were  superadded  the  thorongii 
manliness,  the  transparent  simplicity,  the  complete  Christlikeness, 
of  the  preacher's  character.  The  exhortation  to  diviner  living 
derived  its  potency  from  the  actual  divineness  of  the  life  from 
which  the  message  came.  .  .  .  ''By  common  consent, "  as  Presi- 
dent Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  well  says,  ''no  one  has  translated  so 
much  of  the  Christian  religion  into  current  thou^t  and  life." 
1  Gf  .  The  New  World,  March,  18d5. 
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Of  Phillips  Brooks  we  may  say,  as  was  said  of  Plato: 
^Because  he  was  also  an  artist,  he  immersed  his  thought  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  hmnan  life,  and  at  every  stage  gave  it  the 
dramatic  interest  of  intimate  human  association." 

In  the  comparison  with   other  preachers,  Banow,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  F&ielon^  and  Tauler  are  mentioned :  — 

We  miss  in  their  works  the  blood-veined  humanity,  the  spirit 
of  sonship,  and  the  broad  and  manly  sympathies  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  •  •  .  These  flush  his  eloquent  periods  with  a  fervor  that 
Barrow  altogether  lacked.  These  make  his  figures  of  speech  — 
many  of  which  are  as  beautiful  as  any  that  Jeremy  Taylor  used 
—  resemble  flowers  freshly  plucked,  glittering  with  the  yet  un- 
wasted  dew,  and  clothe  his  mysticism  with  a  lifelikeness  and 
reality  for  want  of  which  the  discourses  of  the  earlier  mystics 
seem  but  pallid  ghosts  and  empty  semblances  of  truth. 

The  late  Bev.  B.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  himself  an  eminent 
preacher,  enumerates  the  gifts  of  Phillips  Brooks  which  con- 
stituted his  power:  — 

Thus  there  was  in  him  a  majesty  and  strength  of  spirit,  as  of 
person,  which  all  had  to  recognize,  and  were  glad  to  recognize; 
but  with  this  was  the  utmost,  loveliest  gentleness  and  tenderness 
which  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shadiest  places,  among  the  humblest 
families  whom  he  visited.  There  was  that  unsurpassed  affluence 
of  nature  and  of  culture,  but  with  it  there  was  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  spirit,  as  of  the  vital  air,  as  of  the  sunshine  which 
irradiates  and  bathes  the  earth,  —  a  simplicity  as  childlike  as  one 
ever  saw  in  a  human  soul.  There  was  his  utter  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  duty  and  of  truth,  and  his  keenest  apprehension 
of  the  beauty  and  authority  of  these  ideals ;  and  yet  there  was 
with  this  the  most  sympathetic  interest,  habitual  and  spontaneous, 
in  humble  persons,  and  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  his  own  or 
others.  There  was  that  marvellous  eloquence,  yet  consecrated 
always,  in  its  utmost  reach  and  rush,  to  the  service  of  the  Master, 
to  the  giving  of  the  message  which  the  Master  had  given  him  for 
the  souls  of  men.  And  with  all  the  self-respecting  consciousness 
which  he  could  not  but  possess,  and  with  all  the  admiration  and 
love  and  honor  which  have  surrounded  him  as  alraost  no  other  of 
his  time,  there  was  that  marvellous  modesty,  which  shrank  from 
anything  of  self-assertion  or  assumption  over  others,  and  which 
showed  to  the  last  no  more  of  either  of  these  than  when  he  had 
been  a  boy  in  school,  or  a  freshman  in  college.     It  was  this  corn- 
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bination  of  qualities,  intarblendiiig  with  each  other,  repreeentiiig 
the  golden  hemispheret  of  the  perfect  globe,  whieh  gaye  a  aonie- 
thing  nniqae  and  myetieal  to  the  spirit  of  Phillips  S^ks. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Day,  a  distinguished  Methodist  dergjman, 
was  impressed  by  the  oniyersal  sympathy  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
his  power  to  enter  into  the  livee  oi  men  ot  every  class,  and 
make  them  his  own :  — 

Manrellously  did  he  bring  ont  of  that  wonderful  gospel  teach- 
ings which  appeal  to  the  profound  and  the  learned,  and  {dain 
lessons  which  also  help  the  unlettered;  so  that  the  deep-thinking 
were  introduced  to  the  prof oundest  philosoj^y,  and  the  hurried 
man  felt  that  somehow  the  hour  and  Uie  lesson  were  for  him,  and 
that  he  could  go  out  and  work  noble  manhood  out  of  the  common- 
est callings  of  life.  The  scholar  said,  ''He  is  of  us,  **  and  the 
unlettered  said,  ^He  is  of  us."  The  poor  said,  ''He  is  of  as," 
and  the  rich  said,  "He  is  of  us.**  To  the  young  he  was  full  of 
mirth  and  buoyancy;  to  the  troubled  he  was  a  man  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  All  men,  of  all  classes  and  conditions, 
claimed  him,  because  in  his  magnificent  heart  and  sympathy  he 
seemed  to  be  all  men,  and  to  enter  into  their  disappointments 
and  into  their  successes,  and  to  make  them  his  own.  This  was 
rare  genius.     This  was  large  capacity. 

Others  who  were  studying  Phillips  Brooks  found  his  power 
to  lie  in  the  essential  nature  of  what  is  called  genius,  and 
carried  the  examination  no  further.  He  had  ^^the  genius 
for  religion  and  for  preaching."  He  was  to  the  pulpit  what 
great  poets  are  who  have  given  the  highest  and  fullest  ex- 
pression to  life.  Bishop  Clark  took  the  boldest  comparison, 
calling  him  ''the  Shakespeare  of  the  pulpit."  In  the  preach- 
ing of  Phillips  Brooks  there  was,  as  with  Shakespeare,  the 
absence  of  personal  peculiarities. 

If  he  is  nearly  as  impersonal  as  Shakespeare  [says  Bey.  H.  O. 
Spaulding],  it  is  because,  when  he  preaches,  he  becomes  almost 
as  completely  the  voice  of  the  spirit  as  Shakespeare  is  the  yoiee 
of  nature.  He  draws  his  illustrations  not  from  his  religious 
autobiography,  but  from  the  spiritual  biography  of  the  race. 

In  an  admirable  study  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  preacher, 
by  the  late  Professor  Everett,  of  Harvard,  the  same  compari- 
son is  employed  and  expanded:  — 
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We  haye,  then,  to  reoogniBe  that  Fhillipe  Brooks  was  a  man  of 
genius.  He  was  as  truly  such  as  any  of  our  great  poets.  It  is 
not  important,  nor,  indeed,  woold  it  be  possible,  to  make  a  com* 
parative  estimate  of  his  genius  with  that  of  any  specified  poet  or 
artist.  All  that  is  to  our  purpose  is  to  notice  the  fact  of  his 
wonderful  genius,  and  to  illustrate,  as  may  be  possible,  its  nature 
and  its  methods.  The  genius  that  Phillips  Brooks  possessed 
was  that  of  the  preacher  as  truly  as  that  of  Longfellow  or  of 
Tennyson  was  that  of  the  poet.  I  cannot  say  under  what  other 
forms  this  genius  might  have  manifested  itself.  What  was  ac- 
tually displayed  in  his  life  was  the  genius  of  the  preacher.  Some 
preachers  do  helpful  service  by  their  reasoning.  Some  inspire  by 
the  power  of  their  imagination.  There  are  comparatively  few 
in  whom  the  special  genius  which  marks  the  truest  preacher  as 
such  makes  itself  felt.  This  genius  was  preeminently  the  gift  of 
Phillips  Brooks. 

The  genius  of  the  preacher,  I  need  hardly  say,  consists  in  the 
power  of  BO  uttering  spiritual  truth  that  it  shall  be  effective  in 
influencing  the  hearts  of  men.  This  implies  a  profound  insight 
into  religious  truth,  —  an  insight  that  shall  reveal  implications 
and  applications  of  which  the  ordinary  mind  is  not  conscious.  It 
implies  also  a  gift  for  the  presentation  of  what  is  thus  beheld  in 
an  attractive  and  effective  form.  It  is  thus  a  genius  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  something  very  different  from  a  genius  for  expres- 
sions. Shakespeare  had  a  genius  for  expressing  the  passions  of 
the  human  hetat.  This  implied  an  insight  into  the  depths  of 
human  life,  a  power  of  creation  by  which  what  he  perceived  was 
embodied  in  living  forms,  and  a  power  of  presentation  by  which 
these  forms  that  lived  for  him  should  live  also  for  the  world.  ^ 

There  was  one  obaracteristic  of  Phillips  Brooks  regarding 
which  the  yerdict  was  unanimous,  —  his  power  of  excitation 
oyer  an  audience.  How  it  was  done  no  one  could  explain. 
Tet  it  was  clearly  enough  apparent  that,  in  preaching,  he 
was  making  some  mighly  effort  of  ihe  will  to  lift  his  hearers 
to  his  own  high  altitude,  even  while  he  resorted  to  no  sensa- 
tional efforts,  and  seemed  to  trust  entirely  to  the  power  of 
the  spoken  word  of  truth.  He  knew  that  he  had  the  power; 
he  knew  that  he  could  exert  it  with  success,  though  now  and 
then  he  admitted  failure.  But  while  he  could  arouse  the 
inner  mood  of  a  congregation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exoite- 
^  Ci.The  Harvard  GradmaUs'  Jlopojrtfie,  April,  1808,  p.  880. 
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ment,  yet  also  hia  appeal  was  not  to  tiie  Bensnoas  emotMm. 
It  was  no  Inxary  to  hear  him  preach,  but  it  strained  the 
tension  of  the  hearer  beyond  any  other  experience  of  the  art 
of  oratory.  He  went  beneath  the  feelings  and  moved  the 
mysterious  centre  of  one's  being.  He  played  upon  the  will 
like  some  subtle,  aooomplished  musician.  The  remark  of  an 
English  bishop,  Bt.  Kev.  James  Frazer,  of  Manchester,  was 
the  universal  comment,  ^He  makes  one  feel  so  strong." 

He  rose  in  his  first  few  sentences  [says  Mr.  Bryce]  like  a 
strong-winged  bird,  into  a  serene  atmosphere  of  meditation,  still- 
ing and  thrilling  the  crowd  that  filled  the  chapel  like  a  strain  oi 
solemn  music.  Few  have  possessed  in  equal  measure  the  power 
of  touching  what  is  best  in  men,  and  lifting  them  suddenly  by 
sympathetic  words  to  the  elevation  of  high-strung  feeling  and 
purpose  which  they  cannot  reach  of  themselves,  save  under  some 
wave  of  emotion  due  to  some  personal  crisis  in  life. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  sermons  at  Trinity  Church  that 
Phillips  Brooks  was  at  his  greatest. 

These  were  the  times  [says  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine]  when  Uie 
glory  of  his  preaching  culminated.  In  words  blazing  with  fire, 
or  melted  in  exquisite  tenderness,  or  radiant  with  hope,  and 
changing  quickly  from  one  emotion  to  another,  often  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  eyes  on  high  as  piercing  throogh  the  veil, 
his  great  figure  woold  rise  and  dilate  to  its  utmost  majesty,  as 
he  threw  his  arms  wide  open  with  that  mighty  gesture  of  loving 
invitation,  and  then  his  face  would  melt  into  that  angel  smile  of 
tenderness,  never  seen  by  some  of  us  on  any  other  mortal  feice. 

A  lady  once  heard  him  in  the  afternoon  at  Trinity,  and  when 
asked  about  the  sermon,  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  some 
she  had  heard  from  him,  but  that  she  carried  away  from  it  one 
impression,  —  his  deep,  overpowering  love  for  his  congregation. 
On  hearing  this,  he  was  affected  to  tears,  and  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  that  should  be  said  of  him  than  anytlnng  dae. 

We  have  the  description  of  one  of  these  afternoon  services 
by  Phillips  Brooks  himself:  — 

I  always  remember  one  special  afternoon  years  ago,  whiax  the 
light  faded  from  the  room  where  I  was  preaching,  and  the  &oes 
melted  together  into  a  unit,  as  of  one  impressive,  pleading  man, 
and  I  felt  them  listening  when  I  ooold  hardly  see  them.     I 
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remember  this  accidental  day  as  one  of  the  times  when  the  sense 
of  the  priyil^;e  of  haying  to  do  with  people  as  their  preacher  came 
ont  almost  oyerpoweringly.^ 

It  may  have  been  this  same  day,  but  it  was  not  an  ^^acci- 
dental day/'  when  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  was  present,  wit- 
nessing bom  the  pew  what  Mr.  Brooks  experienced  in  the 
pulpit:  — 

The  solitary  pulpit  light  became  the  sole  illmnination  of  the 
church.  Its  whole  flame  was  cast  upon  the  red  cushion  and  the 
side  of  Mr.  Brooks's  half  figure  and  face.  There  was  a  glow  of 
color  upon  the  speaker's  enkindled  visage.  All  the  church  was 
dark.  I  could  see  a  head  here  and  there  in  the  morkiness,  but 
that  intense  light  glowed  more  and  more  intensely.  The  dark- 
ness deepened  the  stillness,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  grow- 
ing more  fervid  and  passionate,  came  full  and  strong  from  that 
central  glory  in  the  gloom.     It  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  pulpit.^ 

Phillips  Brooks  would  occasionally  make  a  remark  in  con- 
versation which  told  more  about  Inmself  than  others  could 
tell.  Thus  he  said  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Deland,  who  treasured 
the  words  in  his  memory  as  full  of  meaning,  ^I  say  many 
things  in  the  afternoon  which  I  should  never  think  of  saying 
in  the  morning." 

In  this  incomplete  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  one  feature  of  the  man  is  left  to  be  described  in  his 
own  language,  with  this  brief  word  of  preface,  that  from  his 
youth  he  had  kept  himself  in  close  association  with  the  lives 
of  great  men.  The  following  extract  is  from  his  note-book, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  speak  in  Trinity  Church  on  Washing- 
ton's BirtJiday,  which  in  1891  fell  on  Sunday.  He  took 
for  his  text,  *^  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister: "  — 

It  is  the  day  of  a  great  man  to-day.  This  kind  of  festival 
nobler  than  the  festi^  of  an  event.  The  latter  is  the  presence 
of  God's  power,  the  former  a  presence  of  God  himself.  Great 
men  are  the  treasures  and  inspirations  of  the  nation.  Let  us 
think  this  morning  of  Great  Men ! 

The  vague  yet  certain  process  of  their  discrimination.     Let  us 

^  Lectures  on  Freaddng,  p.  88. 

^QLThe  AOantic  Momhly,  Deoember,  18T7. 
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admire  the  hnman  infltinct !  No  one  can  tell  why  this  or  that 
one  stands  out,  bat  he  does.  The  others  bAe  away.  leather, 
Cromwell,  Washington:  the  estimates  Taij,  but  the  conclasian 
is  dear.  The  sense  of  accident  and  circnmstance  comes  in ;  the 
^mnte,  inglorious  Milton"  theory;  the  subtle  proof  that  the 
other  man  is  greater.  Tet  still  the  element  of  timeliness  to  be 
regarded.  There  are  men  who  are  out  of  time ;  the  need  of  get- 
ting a  little  distance  off  to  see  the  prominence  of  some,  to  catch  up 
with  others.  But  the  few  great  men  stand.  Others  sometimes 
added,  but  almost  ne^er  is  one  extinguished.  Position  cannot 
make  or  disguise. 

The  question  whether  they  are  different  in  kind  or  in  degree 
from  other  men.  Both.  Differenee  of  degree  becomes  d^gereRce 
in  kind.  It  is  an  affair  of  proportion  of  the  elements  of  life. 
The  simplicity  of  greatness ;  more  elemental,  more  free,  holdii^ 
larger  conditions  in  harmony.  Compariscm  of  a  great  city;  how 
different  its  life !     So  of  a  great  man. 

While  greatness  is  ordinarily  associated  with  prominence,  we 
recognize  its  quality  often  in  obscurity.  There  we  see  a  person 
who  has  these  two  conditions :  (1)  He  is  at  once  exceptional  and 
representative.  He  is  unlike  other  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  a  revelation  of  them.  Thus  he  haunts  and  fascinates. 
The  moral  and  mental  united.  (2)  He  is  not  a  mere  expert, 
but  a  man ;  great,  not  in  some  special  skill,  but  as  a  being. 

But  enough  of  the  effort  to  define  greatness.  We  all  know  it. 
The  real  question  whence  it  comes.  Once  great  men  were  looked 
upon  like  meteors  dropped  out  of  the  sky;  now  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  ground,  expressing  its  fertility.  The  significance  of 
the  change.  The  greatest  men  make  greatness  possible  to  all. 
In  a  mysterious  way  it  is  we  who  did  these  things.  VicariooB- 
ness.  Personality  is  universal.  Shall  there  come  a  time  of  high 
average  with  no  great  men?     Surely  not.     They  shall  always  be. 

Great  men  of  the  future.  The  world  shall  choose  them  better. 
They  shall  better  know  their  places.  Great  men  have  not  found 
their  place,  though  they  are  alwa3rs  feeling  after  it.  It  is  ser- 
vice. The  conceit  and  jealousy  of  dignity  must  pass  away. 
Who  k  greatest?  He  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  serveth? 
CSurist's  appeal. 

Cultivate  reverence  for  Greatness.  Teach  it  to  your  children. 
Cultivate  perception  of  it.  The  double  Uessing  of  pattern  and 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
1891 

LENT  AT  TEINITY  CHUBOH.  NOON  LBCTUBES  AT  ST.  PAUL'8. 
ELECTION  TO  THE  EPISCOPATE.  THE  CONTBOVEBSY  FOL- 
LOWING THE  ELECTION.  EXTBACIS  FBOH  COBBESPOND- 
ENCE 

The  last  of  tbe  Lenten  ministrations  of  Phillips  Brooks  was 
the  most  impressive  of  all.  If  he  had  known  that  it  was  the 
last  Lent  he  was  to  keep  at  Trinity,  he  could  not  have  better 
expressed  the  mood  appropriate  to  such  a  moment.  The 
change  in  his  appearance,  indicated  in  one  of  his  photographs, 
where  humility  of  spirit  and  a  brooding  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude look  out  from  his  dark  and  somewhat  saddened  eyes, 
corresponds  with  a  certain  indescribable  quality,  which  per- 
vaded all  his  utterances.  A  brief  allusion  to  some  of  these 
Lenten  addresses  will  be  sufficient. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  to  the  Bible  class  on  Saturday 
evenings  were  the  larger  words  of  Scripture  and  of  life, 
Creation,  Preservation,  Inspiration,  Incarnation,  Redemp- 
tion, Sanctification,  Resurrection.  On  Friday  afternoons  he 
commented  on  the  Te  Deum,  bringing  out  the  sublime  mean- 
ing of  the  church's  greatest  hymn  till  the  grandeur,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  deeper  truth  of  the  poetic  interpretation  of 
life,  was  felt  by  all  who  listened.  On  Wednesday  evenings 
his  subjects  were  personal  utterances  of  Christ,  which  ex- 
pressed the  essential  meaning  of  life.  Thus  he  took  up  the 
words,  *^What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter;"  *^I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  ^^Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul." 

With  these  words  of  Christ  he  associated  the  utterances  of 
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great  men  in  Scriptore:  the  words  of  David,  *^  All  thy 
praise  thee,  O  Lord,  and  thy  saints  give  thanks  unto  Thee." 
*^The  only  real  praise  is  the  extension  of  the  glory  of  a  €lnng. 
Obedienoe  is  praise." 

For  the  distinctive  words  of  St.  Paul  he  took  the  passage 
in  Bomans  v.  10, 11 :  *^For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  wexe 
reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  mnch  more 
being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life.  And  not 
only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  ihroi^h  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by  whom  we  have  received  the  AUmement.^^ 

These  were  representative  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  ^'He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

The  inevitable  sadness  of  such  words,  and  yet  an  element  of 
gladness  in  them.  There  must  be  both,  becaiise  they  are  great 
life-words.  Sadness  and  gladness  in  all  life.  There  is  here  the 
relief  of  pressure,  which,  however  the  pressure  has  been  rejoiced 
in,  is  welcome.     Another  takes  the  burden. 

This  word  of  Moses  is  different  from  the  words  of  Jesus, 
of  Paul,  John,  or  David :  *^  And  he  said  unto  him.  If  thy  pre- 
sence go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 

It  has  the  strange  Covenant  figure  in  it.  It  makes  terms  with 
€rod,  but  it  is  the  full  tone  of  the  Old  Testament  which  craves 
Grod's  presence.  It  is  manly  and  vigorons.  If  it  sins  it  will 
face  its  sin  in  the  full  light.     Life  shidl  mean  its  fullest. 

The  Lenten  sermons,  like  the  addresses,  dealt  profoundly 
with  the  consciousness  of  sin.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  text 
was,  *^God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner; "  on  Good  Friday  the 
text  was  this:  ^^And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
deanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

Blood  is  life.  But,  as  alwa3r8  used,  it  is  given  life,  —  life 
made  manifest  in  being  given.  The  mystery  of  Uood,  even  seen 
in  these  veins.  It  is  freely  shed  that  another  may  have  the  life 
I  have.  And  life  is  cleansing.  There  is  no  other  cleansing  than 
that  which  comes  by  life.     Tbe  flowing  stream  grows  pure. 

Serious  and  solemn,  searching  to  the  last  degree,  were 
these  Lenten  addresses,  but  never  depressing,  and  eveiy 
Friday  afternoon  came  the   elevating,  inspiring  t<mes  at 
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tlie  oomments  on  the  Te  Denin.  On  Fast  Day  (April  2) 
the  duty  was  urged  of  mingling  praise  and  hope  vrith  peni- 
tence.    ^'They  cannot  stand  alone,  they  make  one  man." 

The  sense  of  evil  in  life  does  not  demy  but  implies  the  noblest 
capacities  in  man.  It  is  because  he  is  great  and  strong  that 
he  is  wretched.  All  satire  most  keep  sight  of  man's  greatness. 
This,  then,  is  the  order:  a  glow  of  man's  greatness,  a  chafing 
at  man's  failure,  and  then  a  sweep  towards  man's  possibility. 

On  Easter  Day  this  was  the  text:  ^' That  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death." 

He  was  bom  that  he  might  die.  The  old  sad  story.  Can 
anything  be  sadder?  So  we  talk  to  each  other  in  onr  darkest 
moods.  Bat  the  glory  of  Jesus  is  that  He  takes  our  old  despair- 
ing speeches  and  makes  them  glow.  The  dirge  becomes  a  peoan. 
^I  am  bom  that  I  may  die,"  becomes  a  cry  of  victory. 

In  the  course  of  this  Lenten  season  he  made  an  address 
eyery  Monday  at  twelve  o'clock  in  St.  Paul's  Church  on 
Tremont  Street.  A  placard  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  church, 
announcing  that  the  services  were  ^*For  Men  Only,"  kept  the 
women  away,  and  the  men  took  possession.  Those  lectures 
were  a  new  revelation  of  the  power  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  the 
men  of  Boston,  and  its  suburbs.  They  are  still  talked  about 
when  people  are  recalling  his  memory.  He  was  at  his  great- 
est when  preaching  to  men,  young  men,  but  men  also  of  every 
age  and  calling.  He  could  by  his  imagination  take  the  out- 
look upon  life  of  the  average  man,  and  using  that  as  his  lev- 
erage he  addressed  them  with  a  tremendous  power,  such  as 
they  had  not  dreamed  of  as  in  the  possession  of  any  man.  In 
Boston,  as  in  New  York,  it  was  the  man  whose  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the  danger  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities. He  had  once  written  —  it  was  in  his  ''Lectures  on 
Preaching" — that  '^the  thought  of  rescue  has  monopolized 
our  religion  and  often  crowded  out  the  thought  of  culture." 
But  he  would  not  have  written  that  sentence  now.  Every 
man  had  his  opportunity  to  develop  himself  to  the  utmost  as 
God  meant  him  to  be.  To  rouse  men  to  the  danger  of  losing 
that  opportunity  was  his  motive;  to  bring  them  to  the  recog- 
nition of  their  possibilities,  all  this  was  ^* rescue  work."    He 
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did  Dot  preach  the  penalties  of  hell  as  the  alternative,  but  lie 
made  men  feel  the  alternative  to  be  a  loss  unspeakably  nd 
and  fearful.  This  is  a  report  from  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers which  will  apply  alike  to  each  one  of  those  memorabk 
services:  — 

It  was  a  large  and  thoroughly  interested  audience  that  wa- 
fronted  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  in  St.  Paul's  Church  to-day  tt 
noon.  All  the  seats  were  early  filled,  and  the  ables  were  ocea- 
pied  wi^  eager  listeners  to  the  eloquent  words  that  fell  with 
marvellous  rapidity  frmn  the  lips  of  Boston's  great  pulpit  ontof. 
The  men  who  thronged  the  church,  —  for  it  was  an  ezclnsiYdj 
male  audience;  the  ungallant  placard  outside,  ^For  Men  Only," 
effectually  keeping  away  the  gentler  sex,  —  the  men  were  evi- 
dently from  the  business  walks  of  life,  little  accustomed  to  giring 
the  best  hours  of  the  day  to  religious  services,  and  the  preacher's 
remarks  were  addressed  to  just  that  class.  Nor  were  they  vppU' 
ently  accustomed  to  such  a  tmrrent  of  words  driy^i  lumie  witk 
the  power  and  fervor  of  a  man  thorou^y  in  earnest.  Haoj 
seemed  almost  bewildered  and  daxed  at  what  must  have  appeared 
to  be  directed  at  themselves  as  individuals,  while  others  watched 
the  speaker  with  eyes  of  expectancy,  wondering  what  would  come 
next.  All  were  swept  along,  forgetful  of  their  surroundings,  bj 
the  grandeur  of  hk  presence,  the  impressive  sweep  of  his  hand, 
and  the  tremendous  power  of  his  utterance.  At  times  he  would 
straighten  himself  up,  throw  back  his  head,  and  in  the  most  dnr 
matic  manner  picture  the  terrible  consequences  of  sin,  appealing 
to  his  hearers,  if  they  had  no  concern  for  themselves,  to  think 
of  those  who  might  be  looking  to  them  as  examples.  Then  their 
gaze  would  be  fixed  upon  him  as  though  magnetized,  and  the 
intensity  of  their  &ces  would  be  almost  startling. 

The  addresses  of  Phillips  Brooks  during  Lent  at  St.  Panl's 
had  aroused  so  much  attention  that  the  secular  newspapers 
in  Boston  made  the  effort  to  report  them  in  full.  The 
^^  Churchman/'  of  New  Tork^  also  sent  its  special  reports, 
assuming  that  it  might  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  secular 
press.  There  were  various  reasons  why  Mr.  Brooks  should 
object  to  tiie  publication  of  these  reports.  He  had  learned 
by  sore  experience  that  what  he  said  was  (me  thing,  what 
others  thought  he  meant  might  be  quite  a  different  thing* 
Each  one  understood  him  according  to  personal  presnjqMsi- 
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tions  with  wliioh  he  might  or  might  not  be  in  sympathy. 
The  refinement  and  subtlety  of  his  mind,  working  in  con- 
junction with  his  large  spiritual  sympathies,  removed  him 
far  from  the  conventionalities  and  commonplaces  of  religious 
utterance,  and  yet  these  were  employed  almost  of  necessity 
in  making  a  report  for  others  of  what  he  had  said.  The 
case  was  a  difficult  one*  He  not  only  had  no  time  to  spend 
in  revising  his  addresses  for  publication,  but  such  a  task 
would  have  been  very  distasteful.  It  hampered  him  in  the 
freedom  of  the  pulpit  to  know  that  reporters  were  present 
who  were  not  sure  to  represent  his  thought.  For  these  reasons 
he  was  moved  to  make  another  vigorous  protest :  — 

March  21, 1801. 
Edctor  of  the  "Chuechman,"  —  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
known,  and  I  beg  yon  to  state  in  your  paper,  that  the  publication 
of  the  addresses  which  I  have  delivered  in  Boston  has  been  made 
by  you  without  any  revision  of  yonr  reports  by  me,  and  against 
my  wish  distinctly  and  repeatedly  ezpreaBed. 

Phillips  Bbooks. 

There  was  an  event  connected  yntii  this  season  of  Lent 
which  it  is  important  to  chronicle,  —  a  union  service,  held  on 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  at  the  Old  South  Church. 
Mr.  Brooks  had  contemplated  such  a  service  in  the  year 
1890,  but  for  some  reason  the  plan  was  postponed.  In  this 
year,  when  the  plan  was  again  proposed,  he  acquiesced,  sug- 
gesting that  the  names  of  tiiose  to  be  invited  should  repre- 
sent the  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinily  of  Copley  Square, 
—  Kev.  Samuel  Herrick  (Congregational),  Rev.  Brooke  Har- 
ford (Unitarian),  Rev.  Leighton  Parks  (Episcopal),  Rev. 
P.  S.  Moxom  (Baptist),  together  with  the  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Rev.  Gleorge  A.  Gordon.  Mr.  Moxom  was 
unable  to  be  present,  but,  witii  this  exception,  the  above- 
mentioned  clergymen  united  witii  Phillips  Brooks  in  a 
service  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

The  following  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine 
in  Europe  will  serve  to  continue  the  narration  for  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year:  — 
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S8S  C^^Asamxar  Bitixmr,  Bosrov,  March  90, 1891. 
Mt  dear  Bob,  —  Don't  you  want  to  hear  a  word  from  me  at 
Easter  time?  To-morrow  is  Good  Friday,  and  tliis  week  is  slip- 
ping away  as  you  have  so  often  seen  it  go.  And  Sunday  will  be 
Easter  Day,  with  all  its  strange  uplifting  and  exhilaration.  It 
has  been  a  long,  hard  spring,  with  mnch  of  sickness  and  distress. 
In  the  middle  of  Lent  [March  9]  died  Bishop  Paddock,  after  a 
long  winter  of  bitter  suffering  and  patioit  resignation.  It  bas 
been  good  to  see  how  cordially  every  one  has  recognized  the  good- 
ness which  was  in  him,  and  how  the  praise  of  faUl^fidnes$  has 
oome  at  once  to  everybody's  lips.  He  did  try  to  do  his  doty, 
and  he  wore  himself  out  in  doing  it,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
gratefully.  There  is  not  much  talk  yet  about  his  successor,  bot 
the  Convention  meets  about  five  weeks  from  now,  and  then  he 
must  be  chosen.  I  have  no  idea  who  he  will  be,  perhaps  William 
Huntington,  perhaps  William  Lawrence.  Then  one  day  tliis 
week  I  buried  Mrs.  William  Lyman,  who  died  suddenly.  I  re- 
member the  old  days  in  Philadelphia,  when  we  lived  in  the  same 
boarding-house,  and  the  world  looked  very  large  ahead.  It  looks 
large  still,  but  the  going  on  of  one  after  another  whom  one  baa 
been  accustomed  to  see  reminds  us  all  the  while  that  we  shall  not 
see  the  drama  of  the  world  played  out,  and  that  the  end  of  onr 
share  in  it  all  camiot  be  very  far  away.  I  sujqxMe  that  it  is 
some  impression  of  this  kind  that  has  worked  our  good  old  ehas 
up  to  the  desire  to  see  more  of  itself,  and  has  led  Tileston  and 
Willard  and  Jim  Beed  to  arrange  that  we  should  dine  together 
once  a  month  at  Parker's.  It  has  been  twice  that  we  have  done 
it  now;  on  the  first  occasion  there  were  twenty  of  us  there,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  fourteen.  Sanborn  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. Barlow  was  present  the  last  time,  and  did  his  share. 
There  is  some  wonder  about  how  long  the  thing  will  last.  I 
think  it  will  probably  settle  into  a  semi-annual  dinner,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  But  at  any  rate  it  shows  how  young  we  are, 
and  how  fresh  still  are  the  bright  days  of  our  youth.  I  saw 
Edith  and  John  the  other  day,  —  dined  with  them  in  the  old 
room  where  I  used  to  dine  with  you.  The  children  had  disap- 
peared for  the  night,  but  I  had  a  delightful  evening  with  their 
parents,  and  heard  the  last  news  inm  Rome  as  it  was  seen 
through  Ethel's  bright  eyes.  By  this  time  you  are  deep  in  Italy, 
and  must  be  much  delighted  in  it.  Do  idl  you  can  to  improve 
the  temper  and  habits  of  the  fiery  folk,  and  if  they  will  not  pro- 
mise to  behave  themselves  keep  them  at  home,  and  do  not  let 
them  come  to  murder  and  be  murdered  at  New  Orleans.  ...  In 
other  things  Trinity  Church  is  much  the  same  as  always.     Only 
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our  mmic  goes  to  pieces  at  Easter.  Mr.  Paricer  has  resigned, 
and  the  choir  goes  out  with  him,  so  that  the  western  end  of  the 
chnrch  is  all  to  be  supplied  anew.  And  Heaven  knows  what  may 
come  to  us!  If  oyer  anybody  was  a  baby  in  matters  where  he 
ought  to  be  a  man,  'tis  II  .   .  .  P.  B. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Bishop  Paddock  died,  Phillips 
Brooks  preached  a  memorial  sermon  at  Trinity  Church: 
**  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and  justly  and 
unblameably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe." 
With  these  words  for  his  text,  he  drew  the  portrait  of  the 
deceased  bishop,  narrating  the  simple  facts  of  his  life,  the 
excitement  at  his  election,  his  previous  good  repute,  espe- 
cially his  generous  attitude  shown  by  his  speech  at  General 
Convention  when  'pSLrtj  spirit  was  running  high.  ^^He  came 
here  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  Bass,  Parker,  Griswold, 
and  Eastbum  were  his  predecessors.  This  patient,  faithful 
person  differed  from  all.  He  was  not  so  much  a  leader  as 
the  creator  of  conditions  of  advance.  These  were  some  of 
his  characteristics : "  — 

His  simplieity.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  old  mighty 
prelate.  His  domestic  life.  His  personal  unobtmsiveness.  His 
absolute  Americanism.     His  genuine  goodness. 

His  absolute  fa4thfidnes8 ;  patience  in  details.  Minute  care 
was  his  delight.  But  it  was  unsparing.  It  haunted  all  his 
work. 

His  fairness.  He  was  just,  trying  to  give  everybody  his 
rights ;  not  stepping  beyond  his  powers. 

This  was  the  secret  and  power  of  his  tolerance.  It  was  not 
so  much  sympathy  as  respect  for  right. 

And  here  came  in  his  wisdom.  It  was  the  desire  to  do  right. 
Hb  personal  advice.  His  preaching.  You  know  his  sermons: 
no  restlessness  of  intellect,  no  seeking  for  conceits ;  a  clear,  fixed 
path,  with  clear,  fixed  use  of  it  to  the  glory  of  God. 

This  brings  us  to  his  simple  piety.  Directness  of  that  ;  con- 
stant refinement  of  life.  The  soberness  of  it.  What  it  has 
opened  to  now.  The  testimony  which  he  bore  to  a  great  city : 
to  his  clergy  a  faithful  friend;  to  the  Church  a  solid  life  to  buUd 
on ;  to  the  world  a  pressure  against  evil. 

The  nomination  of  Phillips  Brooks  for  the  vacant  episco- 
pate was  inmiediate  and  spontaneous.     But  it  differed  from 
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the  ordinary  nomination  in  HuA  it  came  first  from  tiie  peo- 
ple. The  friends  of  Mr.  Bro^Ei,  thoae  who  stood  in  eloaeflt 
relation  to  him,  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  original  sugges- 
tion, or  its  furtherance.  To  this  remark  there  is  one  excep- 
tion, —  this  letter  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  the  yaoancj  was 
known :  — 

Mt  DBAS  Brooks,  —  A  yeiy  serious  word  this  time,  and  no 
answer  required. 

Just  think  of  what  you  are  doing!  Just  think  of  your  amas- 
ing,  oyerpowering,  ever  growing,  eyer  widening  influence  I  Such 
a  gift,  so  Heayen  sent,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
haye  only  the  fractional  part  of  a  talent  to  spend  for  the  Master ! 
You  must  leaye  yourself  in  your  friends*  hands  now  about  this 
yacant  diocese,  and  not  seek  to  anticipate  Proyidence,  or  to  set 
it  aside,  as  if  it  did  not  know  what  was  best.  ^It  shall  be  giyen 
to  those  of  whom  it  is  prepared  by  my  Father.''  Leaderalup  is 
prepared :  to  sit  on  the  throne  is  not  ours  to  giye  or  to  r^nse. 
Heed  this  lesson  and  just  be  silent  for  a  little  space. 

Your  old  friend 


From  the  time  that  Bishop  Paddock  died  there  was  fie. 
quent  reference  in  the  Boston  newspapers  to  Phillips  Brooks 
as  the  most  fitting  candidate  for  the  yacant  office.  Two  of 
the  leading  papers,  the  ^'Adyertiser**  and  the  ^^Herald,'* 
adyocated  his  election.  The  diocesan  conyention  did  not 
meet  until  April  29,  and  in  the  interyening  weeks  there  were 
constant  communications  &om  those  who  were  interested, 
the  tenor  of  which  yaried:  some  maintaining  that  he  wookt 
not  accept  the  office,  others  that  it  would  not  be  rigbt  to 
take  him  from  Trinity  Church,  where  his  influence  was  al- 
ready greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  episcopate;  and  diere 
were  those  who  thought  that  he  lacked  the  executiye  capacity 
needed  for  the  administration  of  a  large  diocese.  But  now 
also  began  to  be  heard  insinuations  that  he  was  not  loyal  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  that  he  did  not  belieye  its  dootrmes, 
that  he  rejected  the  miraculous  element  in  creeds  and  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  at  heart  he  was  a  Unitarian.  The  preyailing 
opinion  grew  rapidly  stronger  that  he  was  the  natural  candi- 
date, and  among  those  who  knew  him  the  insinuation  against 
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his  honor  and  his  honesty  was  met  with  indignant  denial. 

t  But  daring  these  weeks  there  was  no  such  process  as  ^^elec- 

tioneering" in  his  behalf.     His  friends  had  agreed  not  to 

t  mention  the  matter  to  him  until  the  spontaneous  movement 

t  in  his  favor  should  have  gained  momentum.     So  many  let- 

ters, however,  were  published  opposing  his  election  on  the 
assumption  that  he  would  not  accept  the  office,  that  his 
friends  felt  it  necessary  to  get  from  him  an  authoritative 

f  statement. 

On  April  2  [writes  one  who  stood  closest  to  him],  a  few  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  the  diocesan  convention,  it  was  my  privi- 
'  lege  to  learn  his  views  in  a  conversation  which  he  himself  opened 

'  by  saying:    ''Why  have  none  of  you  spoken  to  me  about  the  Bish- 

opric?    The  newspapers  are  full  of  it;  why  are  all  my  friends 
'  so  silent  ?  "     I  replied  that  it  was  because  in  our  ignorance  of  his 

'  wishes,  we  thought  it  wiser  to  allow  the  matter  to  come  before 

him  for  his  decision  when  he  should  be  elected,  as  we  hoped  he 
would  be  by  a  large  majority.  He  answered,  ''Why  should  I 
decline?  Who  would  not  accept  such  a  great  opportunity  for 
usefulness,  such  an  enlargement  of  his  ministry  ?  "  At  my  re- 
quest he  then  authorized  all  who  desired  his  election  to  say  that 
he  would  accept  the  office  if  ofiEered  to  him.  This,  I  think,  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  an  opportunity  for  making  such  a  state* 
'  ment.     On  April  5  the  Boston  "Transcript"  published  a  letter 

of  mine,  in  which  some  absurd  objections  to  his  election  were 
met,  and  which  closed  with  these  words:  "Those  of  Dr.  Brooks's 
friends  who  now  know  his  views  on  the  matter  feel  certain  that 
he  will  accept  the  office  of  Bishop  if  elected  to  it,  not  because 
he  seeks  its  honors,  but  because  his  loyalty  to  the  diocese  will  not 
'  permit  him  to  refuse  its  call  to  so  enlarged  an  opportunity  for 

serving  Christ  and  the  Church." 

The  Boston  ** Transcript,"  which  had  hitherto  opposed  the 

^  movement  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  ^'unwise  to  take 

him  out  of  his  present  commanding  position,  and  make  him 

simply  a  public  functionary,"  now  advocated  his  election :  — 

The  position  which  he  holds  at  Trinity  Church  is  unique,  and 

the  feeling  which  we  have  expressed  respecting  his  giving  up  the 

rectorship  of  Trinity  is  deep  and  strong,  and  is  almost  universal 

!  in  this  community.     But  if  Dr.  Brooks  thinks  that  the  Episcopal 

^  office  will  not  restrain  him  in  his  work,  and  the  people  of  Trinity 
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axe  willing  to  giye  him  up,  we  are  free  to  say  that  he  will  cany 
into  the  office  of  a  bishop  important  qualities  which  are  too  often 
lacking  in  our  American  bishops.  •  .  .  If  Phillips  Brooks  b 
elevated  to  this  position,  we  shall  certainly  have  a  leader  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  who  is  not  more  in  union  with  his  own  people 
than  he  is  in  touch  with  other  Christian  families,  and  who  ia  in 
sympathy  with  the  whole  range  of  oar  public  life.  .  •  .  What 
is  needed  in  this  community,  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is  to  be- 
come thoroughly  assimilated  to  our  New  England  li^  is  that 
somebody  shall  lift  up  the  Episcopal  office,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  a  bishop,  our  citizens  may  be  able  to  discover  it.  .  •  . 
We  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  counsels  of  churchmen,  nor  practi- 
cally concerned  with  questions  of  high  or  broad  church,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  go  further  than  the  friendly  discussion  of  the 
matter;  but  we  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  election  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  although  as  we  have  said  a  certain  loss  to  the  general 
community  and  a  certain  sacrifice  for  himself,  would  be  the  means 
of  putting  the  Episcopal  Church  in  a  more  favorable  and  influen- 
tial position  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  New  England ;  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  large-minded  policy  and  Christian  statesman- 
ship his  election  ought  to  be  favored  by  all  churchmen,  no  matter 
what  their  special  opinions  may  be. 

There  is  evident  in  the  foregoing  extract  that  sense  of 
public  proprietorship  in  Phillips  Brooks  which  had  appeared 
so  strongly  when  he  was  called  to  Harvard,  and  had  only 
increased  with  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed.  This  feel- 
ing was  apparent  in  editorial  remarks  in  the  ^^  Advertiser'^ 
and  the  ^^  Herald,"  and  was  n^idly  extending  outside  ol 
New  England.  There  were  some  in  the  Episcopal  Chnreh 
who  resented  it  as  an  intrusion,  as  though  outside  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  question  which  it  conoemed 
only  the  Episcopal  Church  to  determine.  But  it  was  natu- 
ral, it  was  spontaneous  and  inevitable.  It  was  the  case  of 
a  man  whom  no  ecdesiastioal  body  could  appropriate  as 
exclusively  its  own.  As  Phillips  Brooks  had  risen  above 
denominational  and  religious  barriers,  by  the  force  of  hb 
religions  genius,  so,  too,  had  he  transcended  the  barrios 
which  separate  church  and  state,  until  they  seemed  to  flow 
together  in  one  organic  life,  as  in  the  days  of  the  andent 
theocracy  in  New  England,  when  every  Christian  man  waa  a 
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freeman,  and  entitled  to  be  heard  on  questions  of  the  com- 
mon weal.  The  world  within  or  without  the  church  was 
recognizing  the  time  of  its  visitation.  It  was  wisdom  to  ac- 
cept the  situation.  So  it  was,  then,  that  the  secular  press 
seemed  to  have  become  religious,  the  gulf  between  the  secu- 
lar and  the  religious  was  bridged.  If  one  now  wished  to 
address  the  religious  world,  it  could  be  done  most  eflEectivelj 
by  the  secular  newspaper.  This  became  more  apparent  in 
the  weeks  that  followed. 

The  diocesan  convention  met  on  the  29Ui  of  April,  and  on 
the  following  day  Phillips  Brooks  was  elected  bishop  on  the 
first  ballot  by  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  a  still  larger 
majority  of  ibe  laity.  It  was  a  personal  election,  where  party 
lines  ceased  to  be  closely  drawn.  There  were  those  who  voted 
for  him  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  ecclesiastical  atti- 
tude, and  others  voted  against  him,  who  were  at  one  with  his 
purpose,  but  did  not  wish  that  he  should  be  taken  from  Trinity 
Church,  where  his  fame  had  been  won.  But  however  it  was, 
tiie  enthusiasm  over  the  election  was  unbounded.  If  the 
vote  had  been  taken  again,  it  would  have  been  well-nigh 
unanimous,  for  many  of  those  who  had  voted  adversely  were 
rejoiced  at  the  result  It  was  a  strange  scene.  Dr.  Brooks 
was  not  present  at  the  convention,  remaining  at  home  in  the 
house  on  Clarendon  Street.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
election  was  known,  there  was  a  rush  from  the  hall  where  the 
convention  was  sitting,  an  eager  rivalry  to  be  the  first  in  con- 
veying to  him  congratulations.  He  is  remembered  as  he  stood 
in  his  study  to  receive  those  who  came,  sharing  somewhat  in 
the  excitement,  it  must  have  been,  yet  not  showing  it,  tender- 
ness inexhaustible  written  in  his  face,  the  large  eyes  filled 
with  emotion,  and  not  without  a  plaintive  sadness,  with  a 
welcome  extended  to  all  alike,  knowing  no  discrimination,  a 
prophecy  of  the  bishop  he  was  to  be.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
convention  had  transferred  itself  to  the  rectory  of  Trinity 
Church,  there  were  so  many  who  wished  him  well. 

The  rejoicing  in  the  land  was  so  deep,  so  widespread,  so 
universal,  that  the  occasion  seemed  like  some  high  festival 
whose  octave  was  prolonged  in  order  that  the  full  harvest  of 
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oongratolatioiiB  miglit  be  gathered  in.  The  multitude  of  his 
friends  wrote  to  him,  and  their  name  was  legion,  expressing 
their  joy.  All  took  it  for  granted  that  the  event  meant  the 
expansion  of  his  influence  to  imperial  proportions.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  great  day  of  Christian  unity  was  to  be 
ushered  in  by  the  enlargement  of  his  power.  It  was  ^*a  per- 
fect storm  of  congratulations/'  said  one  who  was  watching  the 
scene.  There  had  been  other  events  in  the  life  of  Phillips 
Brooks  which  had  called  out  the  popular  applause,  bat  iim 
excelled  them  all.  It  was  a  day  of  personal  rejoicing,  as 
though  each  individual  friend  or  admirer  had  been  honored 
in  the  honor  which  had  come  to  him.  There  was  a  straoge 
disclosure  here  of  his  hold  upon  human  souls,  as  well  as  upon 
the  community  at  large. 

We  may  look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  the  more  repre- 
sentative expressions  of  the  moment.  They  are  a  handful 
selected  from  a  thousand  similar  ones.  ^^  I  have  just  heard 
the  glorious  news  of  your  election."  ^  It  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  events  that  has  happened  in  the  church  for 
years."  ^^  I  cannot  but  feel,"  wrote  one  of  his  early  parish- 
ioners in  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  '^  a  sort  oi 
reflected  honor  on  our  own  little  Advent,  and  my  heart  is  full 
of  eager  joy."  They  recalled  also  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  where  the  first  discovery  of  his  power  had  been 
made,  that  one  of  the  vestry  had  prophesied  that  he  would 
be  a  bishop.  From  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  came  these 
words :  — 

The  gratificsation  felt  here  over  your  election  is  unparalleled.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  And  those  who  knew  you  best  have 
DO  words  to  express  their  joy.  All  oor  newspapers  have  had 
editorials  on  your  election. 

The  colored  people,  who  had  never  ceased  to  remember  his 
interest  in  their  behalf,  spoke  through  one  of  their  represent- 
atives :  **  The  negroes  of  the  South  rejoice  with  me  in  will- 
ing you  joy."  A  citizen  of  Boston  who  knew  the  city  well 
writes:  ^^ Beautiful  thoughts  are  thought  of  you  in  Boston, 
glorious  things  are  said  of  you,  and  the  noblest  expectations 
cherished."    ^'  Since  your  election  my  heart  has  been  singing 
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the  ^Nano  Dimittis'  and  the  ^  Benediotns.' "  Those  who 
differed  from  him  theologically  told  him  of  the  benefit  they 
had  received,  how  ^^  his  words  had  been  good  and  true  and 
wise." 

Into  the  great  flood  of  congratulations  there  poured  the 
streams  from  tributaries  so  numerous  that  all  cannot  be  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  letters  from  the  bishops  who  congratu- 
lated him,  and  it  was  relatively  a  large  number  of  them  who 
hastened  to  express  their  gratification,  recognize  the  unique 
element  in  the  situation:  ^*No  bishop  of  the  American 
Church  was  ever  called  to  his  high  office  with  such  acclaim." 
Heads  of  universities  and  colleges,  the  most  important  and 
representative,  wrote  as  if  they  were  included  in  the  universal 
benediction.  Besolutions  were  sent  from  the  students  of  the- 
ological seminaries  of  every  name,  from  the  institutions  of 
learning  with  which  he  had  been  connected.  The  friends 
of  early  years  and  of  later  took  advantage  of  their  privilege. 
If  we  attempt  to  generalize  on  this  amazing  display  of  per- 
sonal devotion,  it  might  be  said  that  all  were  inspired  by  a 
feeling  that  the  moment  had  come  when  those  who  recog- 
nized his  work,  whether  they  knew  him  or  not,  had  the  right 
for  once  to  speak,  and  express  their  deepest  feeling  to 
Phillips  Brooks. 

There  was  abundant  recognition  from  his  own  household 
of  faith,  vastly  more  than  he  could  have  imagined  was  pos- 
sible. But  what  came  to  him  from  the  most  representa- 
tive men  in  other  religious  communions  was  significant 
and  impressive.  A  distinguished  Congregational  clergy- 
man wrote:  ^^The  event  means  a  great  deal  for  all  our 
churches;"  and  another  reminded  him  of  the  many  thou- 
sands whom  he  did  not  know,  who  were  praying  for  him, 
and  asking  for  him  ^^life  and  health  in  order  to  do  some 
great  work."  A  prominent  layman  of  the  Congregational 
Church  wrote: — 

I  want  to  add  my  yoice  to  the  general  Laus  Deoj  Deus  vobis* 
cum.  I  am  80  thankful  you  are  elected  bishop,  not  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  of  the  Church  Universal.  All  of  us  who  share  in  your 
scholarly  liberality,    of  all  denominations,    will  call  yon    our 
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bishop.     Haj  God  make  70a  Bkhop  of  all  sovls,  and  may  all 
humble  and  good  men  loye  and  honor  yon  more  and  more! 

A  representathre  Methodist  dergyman  writes  to  him,  ^  I 
am  now  ready  to  intone  ^  Te  Denm  Landamns.'  **  An  emi- 
nent lawyer,  Unitarian  in  his  religions  &itb  writes:  **  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fine  thing  when  a  great  body  of  Christians  pnts  at 
its  head  one  whom  all  Christians  will  gladly  follow.''  A  Uni- 
versalist  divine  and  prominent  educator:  — 

I  do  not  so  much  rejoice  in  the  immense  forward  moYement 
that  Episcopalianism  has  made  in  your  election,  though  I  trust  I 
am  broad  enough  not  to  be  indifferent  to  that,  as  I  do  in  the  gain 
that  has  come,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  more  and  more,  to  oar 
common  Christianity  ?  In  this  feeling  I  know  that  I  voice  the 
general  sentiment  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  of  the  entire  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

To  the  letters  must  be  added  the  wellrnigk  universal  tribute 
from  the  newspapers  tbronghout  the  country.  The  editorial 
tone  is  one  of  rejoicing  because  in  some  way  he  will  now 
be  a  ^^  universal  bishop."  We  get  here  a  strange  light  upon 
the  process  by  which  in  the  ancient  church  the  claims  of  a 
bishop,  whether  of  Constantinople  or  of  Bome,  to  universal 
supremacy  found  an  echo  in  the  popular  heart  There  was 
some  vast  mysterious  yearning  in  the  soul  of  the  common  hu- 
manity for  leadership,  and  this  instinct  had  fastened  upon 
Phillips  Brooks  as  adequate  to  the  demand.  These  are  ihe 
words  of  the  Boston  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  but  they  were  repre- 
sentative words  of  the  American  press :  — 

The  election  of  Bishop  Brooks  means,  first  of  all,  a  new  inspi- 
ration in  every  parish  in  the  State.  Next,  it  means  an  upward 
and  onward  movement  in  living  faith  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  means  that  people  of  all  religions  and 
of  no  religion,  within  the  boundaries  of  this  diocese,  will  e^^eoially 
share  in  the  blessings  of  this  glad  event,  the  former  as  feeling 
an  influence  too  large  for  narrow  limits,  the  latter  as  persuasively 
drawn  by  golden  cords  of  eloquence  and  example  toward  better 
things  than  they  have  known.  The  election  of  Bishop  Brooks 
means  that  there  is  to  be  not  only  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  but,  in  some  genuine  and 
complete  sense,  a  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  late  James  Bussell  Lowell  g^ve  brief  but  emphatic 
utterance  to  the  same  feeling :  — 

Blmwood^  Gambbidcb,  Mamacqbusbtts,  May  1, 1891. 
Dear  Doctor  Brooks^  — Though  I  do  not  belong  to  the  flock 
which  will  be  gaided  with  your  crook,  I  cannot  help  writing  a 
line  to  say  how  proud  I  am  of  our  bishop. 

Faithfully  yours,  J.  B.  Lowbll. 

The  vote  of  Trinity  Church  had  been  cast  by  Mr.  Martin 
Brimmer,  representing  the  delegation  in  the  convention,  who 
also  wrote  to  Dr.  Brooks  on  the  day  of  the  election :  — 

It  fell  to  me  this  morning  to  put  into  the  ballot  box  the  yote 
of  Trinity  Church  for  you  as  Bishop.  I  am  sure  that  in  doing 
this  I  represented  the  feeling  of  the  Parish,  —  the  feeling,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  deep  regret  that  your  election  must  sever,  not,  we 
hope,  all  connection  between  you  and  Trinity,  but  certainly  the 
close  and  continuous  connection  which  has  been  of  such  unspeak- 
able value  to  all  of  us;  the  feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
regret  must  give  way  before  the  assurance  that  you  are  now  to 
move  forward  into  a  service  which  those  qualified  to  judge  deem 
more  important  as  well  as  of  wider  range.  ...  I  think  your 
parishioners  fully  recognize  the  great  significance  and  value  of 
this  act  of  the  diocese  to  the  whole  Church  in  America. 

This  letter  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  feeling  of 
Trinity  Church  expressed  in  the  many  letters  from  its  parish- 
ioners. From  the  moment  of  the  election,  there  had  sprung 
up  a  hope  that  he  might  yet  in  some  way  be  retained  in  offi- 
cial relationship  to  his  old  parish,  possibly  make  the  church 
his  cathedral,  or  be  the  nominal  rector,  with  an  assistant 
minister,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Eastbum.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  sever  his  relationship  with  the  parish,  in 
any  degree,  without  another  confession  to  him,  in  the  unveil- 
ing of  sacred  experiences,  of  all  that  he  had  been  to  his  people. 

There  were  other  important  interests  from  whose  point  of 
view  his  election  carried  a  mingled  feeling  of  r^ret.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  wrote :  — 

We  owe  you  more  than  I  can  tell  for  your  constant  support  of  the 
new  methods  of  Chapel  administration.  •  .  .  Vohmtaiy  prayers 
would  not  have  c<Hne  when  they  did  in  1886  if  you  had  not  ex* 
erted  your  influence  in  the  Overseers  in  favor  of  the  change. 
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Without  7011  the  pUn  of  hftfing  fiye  preaehen  to  the  Univenity 
would  not  have  looked  so  promising  in  antieipationy  and  would 
not  have  sooeeeded  so  well  in  actual  use.  •  .  •  Your  prayers  and 
addresses  in  the  Chapel  have  been  of  infinite  nse,  not  only  in  the 
hearts  and  liyes  of  the  listeners,  bat  also  in  establishing  the  Uni- 
Yersity  religions  services  on  a  broad  and  firm  foondation.  .   •   . 

I  shall  certainly  coont  on  yonr  oontinned  interest  in  all  oar 
work  and  particularly  in  the  Chapel  work.  I  hope  that  yoa  will 
be  this  year  rejected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  so  that  you  may 
again  have  a  voice  in  all  University  a&irs. 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  sent  oongrmtala- 
tions,  bat  as  he  reviewed  the  services  of  Phillips  Brooks  to 
the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  he  knew  that  ibej 
could  not  in  the  future  be  rendered  so  fully.  He  oould  aolj 
acquiesce,  and  say,  *^  The  Lord's  will  be  done.''  There  were 
many  other  institutions,  also,  whose  representatives  realised 
and  expressed  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  impending  change. 
There  were  a  few  who  still  thought  and  said  that  the  place  of 
Phillips  Brooks  was  in  his  metropolitan  church,  **in  the  pul- 
pit as  the  presbjrter's  throne,"  expressing  their  misgivings 
lest  he  ^*  sacrifice  the  larger  for  the  less ; "  but  the  almost 
uniform  conviction  in  this  ** avalanche  of  letters"  was  the 
greater  work  to  which  he  had  been  called,  and  the  duty  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  accept  it. 

This  account  of  how  the  election  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  the 
episcopate  was  received  represents  the  utuation  imperfectly. 
The  whole  story  of  the  surprise  and  the  joy  cannot  be  toUL 
The  amount  of  the  material  is  too  vast  to  do  more  than  give 
its  salient  features.  The  event  corresponds  to  the  process  of 
a  people's  canonization  of  some  heaven-sent  man.  But  wh^i 
the  honors  of  canonization  were  in  question,  it  was  cnstcnnaiy 
to  hear  the  other  side,  in  order  that  all  which  might  be  said 
against  a  man  should  be  considered.  That  moment  had  now 
come,  and  come  for  the  fibrst  time,  in  a  public  way  in  the  life 
of  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  process  of  making  a  bishop  in  the  American  Episoopal 
Church  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  Church  of  England. 
After  the  election  has  taken  place  the  secretary  of  the  diocese 
sends  word  of  the  election  to  the  standing  committee  in  eadi 
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diocese  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  presiding  bishop. 
As  soon  as  the  presiding  bishop  has  received  a  reply  from 
the  majority  of  the  standing  committees  in  the  affirmative,  he 
communicates  the  fact  to  the  bishops  and  calls  for  their  vote. 
When  he  has  received  a  majority  of  favorable  replies  from 
the  bishops,  the  bishop-elect  has  been  confirmed  and  the 
order  is  given  for  his  consecration.  The  process  is  generaUy 
a  formal  one,  occupying  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result.  In  the  case  of  Phillips  Brooks  ten 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  confirmation  of  his  election  was 
made  known.  From  one  point  of  view  the  controversy  which 
now  took  place  over  his  election  was  not  important,  nor  were 
the  sources  influential  or  representative  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded; but  their  importance  was  rather  a  reflected  one, 
gaining  significance  from  the  unique  greatness  of  the  man. 
So  sensitive  was  the  public  mind  in  everything  relating  to 
him  that  the  slightest  hint  of  opposition  was  magnified  till  it 
assumed  unnatural  proportions.  From  another  point  of  view 
it  appeared  to  some  as  if  the  Episcopal  Church  had  been 
called  to  go  through  a  crisis  in  its  history.  What  the  nature 
of  that  crisis  was  will  appear  as  the  features  of  the  opposition 
to  his  election  are  described. 

In  order  to  the  intelligent  action  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees and  bishops  of  the  various  dioceses,  the  canons  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  require  that  testimonials  shall  be  laid 
before  them,  certifying  to  the  fitness  and  character  of  the 
bishop-elect.  In  this  case  the  following  statement  was  signed 
by  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
U^sachusetts,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the  laii7,more  than 
two  hundred  names  in  all :  — 

We,  whose  names  are  miderwritten,  fully  sensible  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  sacred  office  of  a  Bishop  should  not  be  unwor* 
thily  conferred,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
testimony  on  this  solemn  occasion,  without  partiality  or  affection, 
do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  testify  that  fliillips  Brooks 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  infooned,  justly  liable  to  evil  report, 
either  for  wror  in  religion,  or  for  viciousness  in  life ;  and  that 
we  do  not  know  or  belieye  tiiere  is  any  impediment  on  account  of 
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which  he  onght  not  to  be  consecrated  to  that  Holy  QflBce.  We  di^ 
moreover,  jointly  and  seyerally  declare  that  we  do,  in  ofor  con- 
science, believe  him  to  be  of  such  sufficiency  in  good  learnings 
such  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  of  sach  virtuous  and  pure  man- 
ners, and  godly  conversation,  that  he  is  apt  and  meet  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  Bishop  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  edifying  of  ffis 
Church,  and  to  be  a  wholesome  example  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

The  natural  presomption  would  be  that  those  who  appended 
their  names  to  such  a  testimonial  were  oonversant  with  the 
sitnation  and  knew  whereof  they  affirmed.  To  oonnterbal- 
ance  or  overthrow  snoh  testimony  would  require  evidence  of 
a  positive  character,  well  substantiated,  that  the  bishop-elect 
was  not  fitted  for  the  offioe.  What  should  be  the  nature  of 
such  evidence  and  how  should  it  be  obtained  ?  There  was  an 
anomaly  revealed  at  this  point  in  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Was  it  the  function  of  a  standing  ecmi- 
mittee  to  receive  and  register  such  a  testimonial  and  give  thmr 
approval  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  was  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
act  as  judges  in  the  matter,  reopen  the  question,  and  dedde 
for  themselves  on  some  extra  information  they  could  obtain? 
The  first  alternative  seemed  to  make  their  action  a  perfunc- 
tory mechanical  one,  but  the  second  carried  the  implication 
that  the  clergy  and  laiiy  of  the  diocese  most  interested  were 
incapable,  for  whatever  reason,  to  form  a  right  and  trust* 
worthy  judgment.  If  the  latter  interpretation  were  to  pre- 
vail, diere  was  danger  of  grave  disturbance,  imperilling  tiie 
constitution  of  the  chnroh.  The  older  and  larger  dioceses, 
where  traditions  were  well  established,  followed  the  latter 
alternative.  As  to  the  final  result,  those  who  knew  best  tiie 
Episcopal  Church  had  no  misgivings.  Their  faith  in  its  re- 
served wisdom,  its  justice,  its  comprehensiveness,  and  its  free- 
dom from  doctrinaire  tendencies  gave  them  absolute  oonfir 
denoe.  Such  also  was  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Brooks, — there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  confirmation  of  his  election. 
To  the  efforts  made  to  defeat  it  we  now  turn. 

Hardly  then  had  the  election  been  made  when  a  statement 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  gaining  wide  circulation,  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  opposition  among  the  bishops.    Dr. 
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Brooks,  it  was  said,  had  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  historic 
episcopate,  and  as  the  bishops  held  strong  convictions  on  that 
point  ihey  conld  not  admit  to  their  number  one  who  differed 
from  them.  This  statement  in  the  newspapers  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  leaflet  with  the  headline,  ^^  Ought  Dr.  Brooks  to 
be  Confirmed  ?  "  which  was  sent  to  bishops  and  standing  com- 
mittees, containing  quotations  from  his  sermons  to  the  effect 
that  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.  An- 
other leaflet  was  issued,  also  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
to  vote  intelligently  on  the  question,  giving  the  opinion  of  a 
Boman  Cathdic  priest,  formerly  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  being 
*^  interviewed  "  on  the  subject,  had  spoken  of  Dr.  Brooks  as 
*^  One  of  Nature's  Noblemen,"  but  when  asked  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  bishop,  shook  his 
head  and  seemed  quite  disheartened  about  the  Episcopal 
Church.    His  words  were  quoted  in  the  leaflet  as  follows :  — 

I  regret  to  say  they  [the  present  movements  in  the  Episcopal 
Church]  indicate  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  yielding  to  the 
rationalistic  and  agnostic  tendencies  of  the  age  to  a  deplorable 
extent.  ...  If  its  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  no  longer  bind 
its  clergy  and  people,  the  surging  tide  of  infidelity  will  soon  de- 
stroy its  distinctive  character  as  an  organized  and  conservative 
form  of  Christianity. 

A  circular  was  sent  to  bishops  and  standing  committees, 
addressed  ^^  To  Whom  it  May  Concern,"  containing  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  the  name  of  whose  writer  was  suppressed. 
In  this  letter  there  was  given  the  report  of  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Brooksi  —  a  report  from  memory  with  no  vouchers 
beyond  the  presumed  respectability  of  the  anonymous  writer, 
—  and  the  impression  made  by  the  conversation  had  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  Dr.  Brooks  was  a  most  unfit  man  to 
be  a  bishop  as  he  deemed  the  miracle  to  be  unimportant  and 
in  the  life  of  Christ  unessentiaL  ^^  He  will  let  everybody 
stand  on  their  head  if  they  want  to,  and  avow  that  no  doc- 
trine is  essential,  not  even  the  essential  one  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  divine  Incarnation."  This  circular,  sent  forth  by 
a  presbyter  of  New  York,  who  signed  his  name,  but  with- 
held that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  produced  as  its  chief 
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result  eagerness  to  know  tiie  name  of  the  person  who  had 
borne  such  astounding  testimony.     With  the  facilitieB  pos- 
sessed by  the  modem  newspaper  it  could  not  be  long  before 
the  information  was  obtained.    The  unknown  writer   was 
finally  discovered  in  seclusion  in  the  remote  West,  in  **  my 
solitary  and  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  mountain  home,  where 
I  am  seeking  retirement  in  mystic  study  and  divine  oommno- 
ion."    This  person,  when  discovered,  admitted  full  knowledge 
of  the  efiEects  of  the  communication  to  the  public  made  in 
the  circular,  and  was  inclined  to  regret  ^^  the  possible  epoch- 
making  consequences"  of  ^^a  personal  letter,"  thou^^h  in- 
clined to  acquiesce,  should  the  Divine  Will  choose  the  ^  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."    But  after  re- 
flection there  had  been  some  change  of  mind,  and  in  another 
letter  addressed  to  the  public,  the  same  person,  while  reaf- 
firming the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  conversation  with 
Dr.  Brooks,  now  withdrew  the  charge  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
made  a  bishop,  and  urged  upon  the  Episcopal  Church  his 
confirmation,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Church  would  be 
^^  large  enough  and  Christly  enough  to  welcome  him  to  her 
highest  office." 

A  rumor  also  gained  wide  circulation  among  the  bishops 
and  standing  committees  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  not  re- 
cited at  Trinity  Church.  It  was  easy  to  follow  it  with  a 
denial  without  asking  the  aid  of  Dr.  Brooks.  These  were 
among  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  were 
seeking  the  additional  light  needed  in  weighing  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop-elect.  They  became  familiar 
also  to  the  public  who  were  watching  the  issue. 

Another  phase  of  the  movement  to  defeat  the  election  was 
the  effort  to  induce  Dr.  Brooks  to  explain  or  to  apologize  for 
his  attitude.  Thus  one  of  the  bishops  sent  to  him  an  ^^  open  let- 
ter," saying  that  the  participation  ''  in  the  so-called  ordination 
services  of  Mr.  Beedier's  successor  in  Brooklyn  required  in  the 
judgment  of  many  honest  minds  an  explanation  or  expression 
of  r^pret, . .  •  assurances  that  what  has  pained  so  many  of  his 
brethren  will  not  occur  again."  Another  bishop  wrote  to  him 
after  receiving  these  various  communications,  leaflets,  etc :  — 
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Before  you  were  admitted  to  Deacons'  Orders,  you  subscribed 
the  following  declaration:  '^I  do  belieye  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  to  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  I  do  solemnly  engage 
to  conform  to  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States."  Do  yon  stand  to  that  snb- 
eeriptioiiy  and  ore  you  willing  to  make  the  same  subscription 
now?" 

Is  it  true  that  on  the  last,  or  on  any  Good  Friday,  you  united 
with  a  Unitarian  minister  in  conducting  public  religious  services  ? 
•  •  •  On  the  absurd  subject  of  apostolic  succession^  I  entirely 
agree  with  you. 

BepresMitatiyes  of  a  large  number  of  diooeses  wrote  to  Dr. 
Brooks,  expressing  their  contempt  at  the  coarse  adopted  to 
defeat  him.  But  from  a  few  dioceses  came  letters  indicating 
that  reports  and  circulars  had  not  been  without  their  influence. 
Thus  a  clergyman  writes  to  him  asking  for  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  in  order  to  an  intelligent  vote :  — 

(1)  Do  you  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
that  He  is  Grod  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  Grod  of  very  Grod, 
Begotten  not  made,  Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  By 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  ns  men  and  for  onr  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man  ? 

(2)  Do  you  believe  that  an  Unitarian  who  denies  all  this,  dying 
as  an  Unitarian,  could  be  consistently  with  the  above  belief  char- 
acterized as  Gh>d's  true  saint  and  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
Christians? 

(3)  Please  state  what  is  necessary  to  make  a  true  Christian. 

(4)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  alone 
represents,  in  its  integrity  and  purity  in  the  ITnited  States  of 
America,  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church? 

(5)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Apostolic  Succession  is  an  essential 
and  exclusive  element  to  Christ's  ministry? 

(6)  Do  you  believe  that  episcopally  ordained  clergy  alone  have 
the  right  to  exercise  Christ's  ministry,  —  to  Baptize,  to  admin- 
ister the  Holy  Communion,  to  Pronounce  Grod's  declaration  of 
absolution  over  repentant  sinners,  and  to  preach  the  Grospel  ? 

(7)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Protestant  sects  in  the  United 
States  constitute  the  American  Church,  and  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  no  more  a  Church  than  any  of  these  sects 
and  has  no  more  right  to  that  title  than  any  of  them  ? 
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These  questions  wese  evidently  intended  to  be  exbaostiTB 
and  to  leave  no  loophole  of  escape.  Beneath  all  other  {pm- 
tions  or  doubts  lay  the  issue  of  apostolic  succession.  Iliiu  t 
layman,  who  represents  also  a  standing  committee,  writes, 
'^  My  questions  are  these : "  — 

Do  you  consider  that  Apostolic  Succession  is  indispensably  neeei- 
sary  to  the  existence  of  Christ's  Church? 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  faithful  followers  of  a  FroteeUnt 
creed  which  ignores  the  Succession  an  equal  warrant  with  fsithfal 
Episcopalians  in  expecting,  in  the  future  life,  the  reward  promised 
to  the  righteous? 

There  appeared  in  the  New  York  ^^  Tribune,"  on  June  1, 
a  letter  from  the  Bev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  which  gave  ex* 
pression  to  the  growing  feeling  of  indignation.  The  letter 
was  specially  significant  as  coming  from  Dr.  Hopkins.  A 
few  extracts  from  it  follow :  — 

Our  Church  is  a  comprehensive  Church;  and  that  means  that 
there  is  room  in  her  communion  for  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
on  religious  matters.  We  have  three  well-known  parties,  Higiif 
Low,  and  Broad.  I  am  a  High  Churchman,  —  about  as  high  as 
they  make  them.  Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
convention,  I  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  voted 
for  Dr.  Brooks.  But  when  he  had  heen  elected  I  should  have 
signed  his  testimonials  with  pleasure,  rejoicing  in  the  elevation 
of  one  who  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
a  preacher  now  without  a  living  superior,  and  whose  high-toned, 
stainless  life  is  acknowledged  by  all.  As  long  as  any  one  of  oar 
dioceses  wants  a  Broad  Church  bishop  or  a  Low  Church  bishop,  it 
has  a  right  to  him;  and  the  requiring  of  the  consents  of  the 
standing  committees  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  was  nefer 
meant  to  give  power  to  a  majority  to  squeeze  out  a  minority  liy 
refusing  to  let  them  have  the  kind  of  bishop  they  wanted.  .  .  • 
To  try  now  to  return  to  a  narrower  basis  in  order  to  worry  the 
most  distinguished  bishop-elect  whom  the  American  Qiurch  has 
ever  known  is  all  nonsense. 

When  asked  for  ''explanations,^  etc.,  I  am  delighted  that  Dr* 
Brooks  had  none  to  give.  No  bishop-elect  ought  ever  to  give 
any.  If  he  can  honestly  moke  the  answers  put  in  his  month  at 
the  time  of  his  consecration,  it  is  enough.  The  Church  gives  to 
no  man  the  right  to  put  to  him  any  question  beyond  that.  Espe- 
cially is  it  uncalled  for  in  a  case  like  that  of  Dr.  Brooks,  volmnes 
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of  whose  iemioiis  are  in  print.  Anonymoas  letters  should  he 
treated,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  with  perfect  contempt,  —  and 
all  are  anonymous  whose  writers  are  not  named  and  known.  •  •  . 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  these  anonymous  writers  display 
such  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  yery  points  in  theology  which  they 
try  to  handle. 

Many  other  similar  protests  were  published.  The  ^^  Choroh- 
man,"  the  largest  and  most  influential  paper  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  devoted  its  editorial  columns  each  week  to  making 
the  issue  dear,  that  standing  committees  and  bishops,  admit- 
ting that  they  are  without  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man 
against  whom  they  are  such  swift  witnesses,  are  yet  practi- 
cally asking 

the  Church  to  take  their  lack  of  knowledge  as  ground  for  reject- 
ing one  of  the  most  eminent  presbyters  whom  the  Church  has  ever 
had,  in  preference  to  the  unquestionable  knowledge  and  the  sol- 
enmly  asseverated  conviction  of  154  clergymen  and  109  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communicants  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
among  whom  Dr.  Brooks  has  gone  in  and  out  these  many  years. 

That  the  various  misrepresentations  had  confused  the 
public  mind  to  some  extent  might  be  inferred  from  the  delay 
of  the  standing  conunittees  in  recording  their  votes.  But  the 
number  of  those  whose  votes  were  adverse  were  relatively 
few,  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  dioceses  voting  in  the 
negative  there  came  a  protest  to  Dr.  Brooks  from  some  of  the 
prominent  clergy  or  laity  in  them,  to  the  effect  that  the  vote 
was  not  representative  of  the  best  sentiment.  The  election 
had  taken  place  April  80,  and  by  June  4  it  was  known  that 
a  majority  of  votes  had  been  cast  in  favor  of  the  bishop-elect. 
The  question  then  went  before  the  bishops  for  their  approval, 
and  there  followed  a  period  of  painful  suspense,  for  the 
bishops  voted  in  secrecy,  and  no  one  knew,  unless  the  bishops 
chose  to  tell,  how  the  vote  had  been  given.  Not  until  a 
majority  of  their  votes  had  been  cast  would  the  result  be  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  The  presiding  bishop,  the  Bt.  Bev. 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  was  an  admirer  and  firm  friend 
of  the  bishop-elect,  doing  what  he  could  to  further  his  con- 
flrmatioiL    He  was  known  as  the  most  learned  man  in  the 
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House  of  Bishops,  familiar  with  Anglican  traditions,  desxroiis 
to  promote  the  interests  of  tbe  Episcopal  Chorcli.  He  was 
wise  and  conservative  as  a  churchman,  —  a  High  Churchman, 
he  was  called,  —  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of 
Dr.  Brooks ;  but  he  knew  how  wide  were  the  bounds  of  the 
church,  and  how  strange  and  unjustifiable  the  agencies  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  election.  He  did  what  he  could.  He 
sustained  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  policy  of  silence,  maintaining 
that  it  was  not  becoming  he  should  give  any  reply  to  the 
solicitations  made  to  him  to  speak.  Bishop  Williams  was 
also  hopeful,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  result,  anticipating  that 
by  the  middle  of  June  he  should  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
election  had  been  approved  by  the  bishops. 

Hitherto,  it  had  been  mainly  tot  the  reason  that  Dr. 
Brooks  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  that 
he  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  the  episcopate.  But  it  bow 
became  known  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  attitude 
of  those  who  were  resisting  the  confirmation.  Charges 
were  made  and  reiterated  that  he  denied  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  was  at  least  indifferent  to  them.  A  cir- 
cular letter,  it  was  known,  had  been  sent  to  the  bishops,  say- 
ing in  substance  tiiat  a  crisis  had  been  reached  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  that  the  question  included  not  only  the  apos- 
tolical succession,  but  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ.  It  was 
a  question,  therefore,  of  maintaining  the  faith  pure  and  unde- 
filed,  and  no  one  could  forecast  the  ^^ horrible  consequences'* 
if  a  major  number  of  the  bishops  were  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion. Some  of  the  bishops,  friends  of  Dr.  Brooks,  were  now 
alarmed  and  even  besought  him  to  break  his  silence  and 
assure  the  church  that  he  believed  in  the  Incarnation. 
Among  the  bishops  there  was  one  who  did  not  know  Phillips 
Brooks  and  was  unfamiliar  with  his  writings,  but  at  onoe 
secured  his  sermons,  and  having  read  them  voted  for  his  con- 
firmation. Why  was  not  this  the  case  with  all?  PhiUips 
Brooks  was  somewhat  voluminous  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished five  volumes  of  sermons  and  three  volumes  of  lectures. 
It  would  have  been  a  simple  task  to  turn  to  his  books  and 
read  there  his  replies  to  the  interrogations  propounded  to 
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him.  Before  attempting  the  answer  to  this  question  it  may 
be  as  well  to  bring  together  the  accusations  against  him,  those 
urged  at  this  time  as  well  as  at  a  later  moment. 

(1)  It  was  said  that  he  was  in  some  sort  a  Congregation- 
alist,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  polity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  this  could  not  be  true.  He  beliered  that  bish- 
ops were  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  church,  and  the 
Congregationalist  believes  that  they  are  not  necessary,  and  so 
discards  them. 

(2)  It  was  alleged  that  he  was  an  Arian  in  his  theology. 
But  Phillips  Brooks  —  the  evidence  has  been  given  abun- 
dantly—  believed  in  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
Arius  rejected.  Phillips  Brooks  believed  tiiat  Christ  as  the 
Eternal  Son  was  coequal  with  the  Father  and  of  the  same 
essence,  and  this  was  what  Arius  denied.  Phillips  Brooks 
also  accepted  the  full  humanity  of  Christ,  a  truth  which 
Arius  did  not  hold.  Phillips  Brooks  was  Athanasian  in  his 
theology.  Indeed  since  the  days  of  Athanasius,  there  had 
been  no  one  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
in  the  spirit  of  Athanasius  more  firmly  than  he. 

(S)  He  was  accused  of  being  a  Pelagian.  But  the  root 
error  of  Pelagianism  lay  in  holding,  so  all  historians  of 
Christian  doctrine  agree  in  affirming,  that  Gtod  had  endowed 
mjan  sufficiently  in  his  constitution  that  he  could  work  out  his 
salvation  by  himself,  and  did  not  need  the  special  Divine 
presence  and  aid.  Phillips  Brooks  was  an  Augustinian  in 
the  emphasis  which  he  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Divine 
assistance  or  grace  in  order  to  every  good  deed  or  thought. 
One  may  find  it  anywhere  in  his  sermons.  Such  a  sentence 
as  this  gives  the  very  essence  of  the  theology  of  Phillips 
Brooks :  ^^  Every  activity  of  oun  answers  to  some  previous 
activity  of  God."  Dr.  Brooks  also  believed  both  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  Article  IX.,  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles, which  condemns  the  Pelagian  teaching  in  regard  to 
Original  Sin.  He  did  not  believe  in  "  Total  Depravity,"  but 
this  the  article  does  not  assert.  What  it  does  assert  he 
believed  and  preached  with  power,  that  ^^man  is  very  far  gone 
(jpiam  longissime)  from  original  righteousness."    He  had 
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always  before  him  the  antagonism  in  the  human  soul,  even  ai 
Augustine  felt  it,  which  constitutes  the  issue  of  eveiy  life. 

In  one  respect  he  agreed  withPelagius;  he  held  to  the  free> 
dom  of  the  human  wilL  But  if  he  is  to  be  accounted  a  Pela- 
gian and  a  heretic  on  that  ground,  the  large  majority  oi 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  Anglican  Church  since  the 
serenteenth  century  come  under  the  same  condemnatioiu 

But  it  was  said  he  was  a  Pelagian  because  he  tangiit  that 
^  all  men  are  the  children  of  Grod.''  Many  things  have  been 
attributed  to  Pelagius  which  he  never  said,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  accused  of  holding  this  doctrine. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  a£Brm  that  Pelagius  held  tiiat 
no  man  was  the  child  of  God.  Beneath  all  the  errors  of  Pela- 
gius lay  the  dreary  conviction  ci  the  orphanage  of  hnmanity. 
The  f atiierhood  of  Qod  and  the  sonship  of  humanity  found  no 
place  in  his  teaching.^ 

Throughout  this  trying  period,  from  the  time  of  his  election 
to  his  consecration,  and  afterwards,  Phillips  Brooks  remained 
consistently  silent,  explaining  nothing,  giving  no  answers  to 
define  his  position,  making  no  apologies,  no  pledges. 

I  have  been  for  thirty-two  years  a  minister  of  the  Church  [so 
he  wrote,  June  3,  1891,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  qaestionersj,  aind 
I  have  used  her  serrices  joyfully  and  without  complaint.  I  have 
preached  in  many  phuses,  and  with  the  utmost  freedom.  I  hare 
written  and  published  many  volumes,  which  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  anybody  to  read,  but  which  will  give  to  any  one  who  looses 
to  read  them  clear  understanding  of  my  way  of  thinking.  My 
acts  have  never  been  concealed. 

1  **  The  MMBoe  of  Pelngianitm,  die  key  to  its  whole  mode  o£  tiioqght,  Jam 
in  this  proposition  of  Jalian,  homo  libero  arbitrio  emane^HUus  a  deo;  mam 
erefttod  free  ia  with  hie  whole  sphere  independent  of  God.  He  has  no  hmgm 
to  do  with  God,  bnt  with  himself  alone.  God  only  xeSnters  at  the  end  (at  tiie 
judgment).'*  Gf.  Hainaek,  Hiitory  qri>09iM  (O^bt.  Tr.),  toL  y.  p.  200.  ^?hile 
the  contrast  to  this  attitude,  and  indeed  the  tttong  opposition  to  it,  is  appaieol 
everywhere  in  die  writings  of  Phillips  Brooks,  the  following  referencea  may 
be  of  serrice  to  any  one  wishing  to  puisne  the  subject :  8erwum$j  toL  n.  pp. 
286,286;  voLiiL  pp.  112-188;  voLiv.pp.  00-76,173-191;  voLt.  pp. 40-60; 
ToL  tL  pp.  90-106;  roL  viiL  p.  79.  See,  also,  Coai8i«fitary  on  PhUippiamtf  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  p.  181 :  "  Aooording  to  the  Christian  idea,  eyery  member  of 
the  human  &inily  was  potentially  a  member  of  the  Churoh,  and  as  must  a  priest 
ofGod.'* 
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I-  Under  these  eircmnstancesy  I  cannot  think  it  well  to  make  any 

utterance  of  faith  or  pledge  of  purpose  at  the  present  time. 
Certainly  I  made  none  to  my  bre^ren  here,  when  they  chose  me 

''  to  be  their  bishop,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  will  think 

^  I  am  right  in  making  none  now,  when  the  election  is  passing  to 

3  its  final  stages. 

^  This  letter  was  written  before  the  announoement  had  been 

2  made  of  the  vote  of  the  stimding  committees,  when  the  pop- 

,  nlar  anxiety  about  the  result  was  manifesting  itself  in  many 

^,  ways.    As  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  his  election  is  now 

before  us,  we  may  at  this  point  consider  the  question  at  issue 
in  some  of  its  more  important  bearings. 

Those  who  were  resisting  the  admission  of  Phillips  Brooks 
to  the  episcopate  found  difficulty  in  understanding  his  posi- 
'  tion.    When  he  first  came  to  Boston,  then,  aa  it  always  had 

been,  a  theological  centre,  the  same  difficulty  had  been  en- 
countered. People,  as  we  have  seen,  were  asking  about  his 
opinions  on  theological  questions,  seeking  to  classify  him  in 
oonventional  ways.  The  difficulty  lay  here,  —  those  who 
^  were  questioning  his  attitude  were  preoccupied  with  theolo- 

^  gical  tenets,  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  and  he  was  thinking 

i  of  life,  aa  holding  not  only  the  intellect  in  solution,  but  the 

t  heart  and  conscience.    While  others  were  thinking  about 

formulas  and  how  best  by  dialectic  the  formula  could  be  de- 
fended, he  was  translating  the  formula  into  terms  of  life, 
prizing  the  formula  indeed,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
J  means  to  a  greater  end.    He  was  protesting,  too,  by  this  very 

feature  of  his  work,  against  what  seemed  to  him  a  pseudo- 
inteUectualism  which,  by  identifying  Christianity  with  dogma, 
'  was  allowing  to  escape  its  inmost  essence.    He  was  aware 

that  those  whose  standard  was  the  verbal  formula  as  the 
flag  by  which  a  man  was  to  be  known  had  difficulty  in  defin- 
ing Ids  attitude.  He  did  what  he  could  to  reassure  them, 
going  out  of  his  way  on  eyery  representatiye  occasion  when 
he  was  called  to  speak,  in  order  to  affirm  and  reaffirm,  to 
reiterate  even  to  weariness,  that  the  advance  of  the  church, 
or  the  progress  in  theology,  did  not  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  venerated  formulas  of  Christendom,  but  rather 
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their  retention  in  some  deeper,  more  intelligent  way,  bj 
setting  forth  their  relation  to  the  spiritual  or  religioas  life. 
He  had  succeeded  in  Boston,  and  wherever  he  was  well  known, 
in  making  his  position  dear. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty  experienced  by  those 
who  now  for  the  first  time  were  endeavoring  to  understand 
his  position.  The  obstacle  they  encountered  when  looking  at 
him  from  the  conventional  dogmatic  point  of  view  may  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  that  he  had  broken  his  silence  in  re- 
sponse to  the  strenuous  requests.  Had  he  affirmed  his  belief 
in  the  doctrines  he  was  suspected  of  denying,  or  had  ke 
pointed  to  the  many  places  in  his  writings  which  contained 
these  affirmations,  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  would 
not  have  satisfied  his  questioners.  When  he  had  giv^i  his 
answer,  there  would  have  been  another  question  ready  lor 
him :  How  is  it  that  believing  these  things,  as  you  say  yoa 
do,  you  could  have  taken  part  in  the  ordination  of  a  Congre- 
gational minister ;  or,  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  how  c<mld 
you  have  allowed  Unitarians  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  how  could  you  have  taken  part  in  any  religious  servioe 
where  they  were  present,  or  have  spoken  as  you  did,  in  the 
pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  about  an  eminent  Unitarian  min- 
ister? Do  you  not  see  that  your  acts  contradict  your  words, 
taking  all  meaning  out  of  your  language,  so  Uiat  you  stand 
convicted  by  deeds  which  speak  louder  than  words  ? 

Phillips  Brooks  had  already  anticipated  this  difficulty  in 
his  very  significant  book  on  Tolerance.  13i&  opponents  as- 
sumed that  tolerance  was  based  on  doctrinal  indifferenoe  or 
laxity.  He  had  written  his  book  to  show  that  true  tolerance 
should  rest  upon  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  truth.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  his  antagonists  turned  to  this  book  in  order 
to  understand  his  position.  They  accepted  the  principle 
which  he  rejected  as  unworthy,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
launched  their  opposition. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  there  was  a  crisis  here,  and 
a  grave  one,  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
also  all  the  churches  had  a  vital  interest  The  theology  of 
Phillips  Brooks  and  his  life-work  came  to  a  focus  at  this 
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n  point.    Every  one  knew  and  felt,  whether  they  eonld  trace  it 

f  or  not,  that  Hullips  Brooks  stood  for  some  momentous  issue 

nii  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  religion,  that  he  could 

not  have  accomplished  his  great  work  had  there  not  been 
beneath  it  some  profound  and  far-reaching  adjustment  of 
a  essential  principles.    In  the  foregoing  chapters  the  effort  has 

A  been  made  to  show  what  that  adjustment  was.    Once  more, 

k:  and  finally,  let  the  r^sum^  be  given*    Beneath  the  life  of  the 

y  church,  whether  in  its  present  or  its  historical  manifestations, 

13  beneath  its  doctrine,  its  ethics,  its  worship,  is  the  personality 

,.  of  Christ  as  living  force  and  inspiration.     All  truth  must 

r  come  to  the  world  through   personality.     "Learning  and 

^  thought  and  idea  must  be  mediated  by  character,  of  which 

the  essence  is  will,  and,  thus  transmuted  into  power,  be 
brought  to  bear  on  life.'^  In  one  of  his  latest  addresses 
(1890)  he  had  said:  — 

And  what  is  another  question  that  is  before  us  perpetually  ?    It 
^  is  the  question  of  the  separation  of  dogma  and  life.     Men  are 

driven  foolishly  to  say  on  the  one  side  that  dogma  is  everything, 
and  on  the  other,  that  life  is  ever3rthing.  As  if  there  could  he  any 
life  that  did  not  spring  out  of  truth  1  As  if  there  could  be  any 
truth  that  was  really  felt  that  did  not  manifest  itself  in  life  I  It 
i  is  not  by  doctrine  becoming  less  earnest  in  filling  itself  with  all 

the  purity  of  God.  It  is  only  by  both  dogma  and  life;  doctrine 
and  life,  becoming  vitalized  through  and  through,  that  they  shall 
reach  after  and  find  one  another.  Only  when  things  are  alive  do 
they  reach  out  for  the  fulness  of  their  life  and  claim  that  which 
belongs  to  them. 

Had  he  taken  one  side  or  other  of  the  controversy  he  would 
have  been  more  easily  understood.  Difficult  also  was  it  for 
many  to  understand  his  position,  illustrated  in  preaching  and 
in  practice,  that  the  claims  of  charity  or  love  were  higher 
than  those  of  faith  or  hope ;  or  again  his  definition  of  a 
Christian  man,  —  ^^  one  who  follows  Christ  in  grateful  love 
and  obedience ; "  or  still  again,  his  conception  of  tolerance,  — 
that  fellowship  with  those  of  opposing  religious  opinions  does 
not  imply  indifference  to  the  formulas  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  rather  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  value. 

There  was  danger,  then,  of  his  being  engulfed  in  the  tragic 
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experience  of  life  which  awaits  those  ¥^0  rise  above  oonven- 
tional  standards.  It  was  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when 
Samaritans  and  publicans  were  to  orthodox  Judaism  what  the 
Protestant  sects  are  to  modem  ^^ Catholic''  eodedastioism. 
When  Christ  associated  with  Samaritans,  He  was  reminded 
that  the  orthodox  respectable  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  theoi. 
When  He  sat  down  to  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  tbe 
principle  was  applied  to  EQm,  that  ^^a  man  is  known  by  die 
company  he  keeps."  One  of  the  most  impressive  of  Phillips 
Brooks's  sermons  was  on  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria :  ^  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father,  when  the 
true  wordiippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  To  such  a  moment  Phillips  Brooks  looked  forwaid 
as  the  completion  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  ohnrolu 
Such  was  the  final  issue  to  which  his  life  had  brought  him. 
Holding  this  attitude,  would  his  election  as  the  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts  be  confirmed? 

It  had  been  expected  that  by  the  middle  of  June  the  an* 
nouncement  would  be  made  of  the  vote  of  the  bishopa  Two 
weeks  passed,  and  still  the  votes  were  so  slow  in  oomingr  in 
that  by  the  1st  of  July  a  sufficient  number  had  not  been  re- 
corded. Hitherto  those  who  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  die 
Episcopal  Church  had  felt  no  serious  misgivings.  But  now 
the  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  Phillips  Brooks  became,  as 
they  expressed  it,  "terrible,"  while  they  forecast  what  his 
defeat  would  mean,  not  only  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
to  all  the  churches.  Again  and  again  he  was  appealed 
to,  urged  to  say  a  few  simple  words  which  would  quiet  the 
agitation. 

I  had  often  begged  him  [says  Bishop  Claric,  in  a  memorial 
sermon]  to  say  a  word  or  two,  or  to  allow  me  to  do  it  for  him, 
which  I  knew  would  greatly  relieve  the  minds  of  some  honest 
people,  who  did  not  miderstand  his  position,  and  his  unifonn 
reply  in  substance  was,  ^'I  will  never  say  a  word,  or  allow  you  to 
say  a  word,  in  vindication  or  explanation  of  my  po8iti<m.  1  stand 
upon  my  record,  and  by  that  record  I  will  stand  or  fall  I  hare 
said  what  I  think  and  believe  in  my  public  utterances  and  in  my 
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printed  diseoones,  and  haye  nothing  to  retract  or  qualify."  And 
80  throng^  the  whole  of  the  trying  campaign  of  his  election  to  the 
episcopate  his  mouth  was  dosed. 

From  July  1  to  July  10  the  suspense  continued.  On 
the  last-named  day,  the  presiding  bishop  telegraphed  to  iihe 
«« Churohmau ''  that  the  election  had  been  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  same  effect  to  the  bishop- 
elect.  Then  the  congratulations  poured  in  once  more  upon 
him,  and  there  went  up  a  shout  of  jubilation  all  over  the 
country.  The  confirmation  of  the  election  had  been  delayed 
too  long.  From  some  points  of  view  it  may  have  been  wise 
to  delay  it,  considering  the  misconceptions  and  uncertainties 
in  the  minds  of  his  opponents ;  it  showed  that  the  bishops 
were  taking  no  hasty  action,  but  deliberating  solenmly  on  the 
issues  involved.  However  it  may  have  been,  the  sense  of 
relief  from  suspense,  the  consciousness  of  escape  from  some 
great  calamity  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  the  conviction  of 
a  great  deliverance,  and  a  victory  for  all  that  was  highest  and 
most  essential  to  the  spiritual  life  and  to  the  common  human- 
ity, —  these  moods  found  expression  in  the  tide  of  joy  that 
swept  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other :  "  Sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triiunphed  gloriously."  But  upon  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  we  need  not  dwell  or  attempt  to  depict 
the  satisfaction,  the  deep  inward  congratulation,  of  those  who 
again  in  large  numbers  wrote  to  the  bishop-elect  to  express 
their  joy.  One  event  may  be  mentioned  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  situation.  Among  the  bishops  who  had  favored 
the  confirmation  of  the  election  was  the  Bishop  of  Albany, 
who,  while  not  in  agreement  with  Phillips  Brooks  in  matters 
of  opinion,  yet  believed  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  large 
enough  to  hold  him.  The  scene  in  the  little  church  at  North- 
east Harbor,  Maine,  on  July  12,  is  thus  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  bishop-elect  by  a  clergyman  who  was  present :  — 

Mt  dbab  Brooks,  —  I  had  a  great  comfort  and  happiness  to- 
day. In  church,  Bishop  Doane,  with  a  few  graceful  words,  an- 
nounced that  the  news  of  your  confirmation  had  just  reached  him, 
and  he  asked  us  to  join  in  that  prayer  in  the  service  for  the  Con- 
secration of  Bishops,  '^Most  merciful  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
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send  down  upon  Th j  servant  Phillips  Brooks  Thy  heavenly  Hem- 
ing,"  etc.  I  never  joined  in  a  prayer  with  more  fervor,  nor 
thanked  God  more  devoutly  that  a  great  suspense  was  over.  •  •  . 
I  was  glad  enough  that  our  Church  is  broad  enough  to  hold  you 
and  .     I  agree  with  neither,  but  what  difference  does  that 

make  ?     Accept  my  hearty  o<mgratulations,  and  believe  me, 

Veiy  sincerely  yours,  • 

Of  the  two  following  passages,  the  first  is  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  written  by  one  prominent  in  the  religions 
world,  and  the  other  from  an  editorial  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper:— 

The  persistent  maintenance  of  your  spiritual  e^pianimity  and 
Christian  temper  have  won  for  you  the  hearts  of  thoosands  of 
God's  people  everywhere,  during  your  recent  persecution. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  this  diooese  «nerges  from  its  hour  of 
doubt  upon  heights  which  command  a  wide  unbroken  horizon  of 
human  Christian  fellowship. 

One  other  oironmstance  remains  to  be  mentioned  illustrat- 
ing the  attitude  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  long  controversy. 
£ven  among  those  who  voted  for  his  confirmation  there  were 
some  who  were  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
baptism.  Now  that  he  was  free  to  speak  without  compromis- 
ing his  dignity,  lie  was  asked  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  of 
quieting  scruples  to  submit  to  what  is  known  as  ^  hypotheti- 
^cal  baptism ; "  since  his  baptism  by  a  Unitarian  minister  had 
raised  the  doubt  whether  ^^  water  were  used,  and  in  the  Triune 
tname."  Others,  he  was  assured,  who  had  been  placed  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  had  done  so.  In  view  of  the  &ot  tliat 
bishops  had  voted  for  him  who  did  not  approve  his  opinions, 
v^as  it  not  his  duty  to  make  at  least  this  concession?  With 
this  request  he  refused  to  comply,  assuring  those  who  made  it 
that  the  baptism  had  been  by  water,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Of  this  lie 
vras  as  sure  aa  that  the  name  given  him  in  baptism  had  been 
Phillips  Brooks. 

From  this  account  of  the  election  of  Phillips  Brooks  and 
his  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds,  it  was  said,  of 
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the  standing  committees  and  bishops,  we  torn  to  his  letteis, 
and  to  the  minor  events  in  his  life  daring  the  months  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  election.  The  letters  tell  the  story  in 
his  simple  way,  beginning  from  the  time  when  he  was  first 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop. 

April  6, 1891. 
About  this  bishopric,  Arthur,  give  me  your  advice.  It  looks 
a  little  as  if  I  might  be  chosen.  Shall  I  accept  it  if  I  am? 
Won't  yon  tell  me  what  yon  think?  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
take  it  if  it  comes  to  me.  I  do  believe  one  might  do  good  work 
there.  And  it  is  not  right  for  men  to  be  perpetually  declining. 
I  wish  I  could  talk  with  you  about  it,  and  know  just  how  it  seems 
to  you.  Won't  you  write  me  a  line  and  tell  me,  for  I  should 
value  your  judgment  more  than  anybody's  ?  There  is  perhaps  not 
much  chance  of  my  election,  but  there  is  a  chance. 

April  26, 180L 
Deab  Abthub,  — Thank  yon  ion  joar  last  letter.  I  entirely 
agree  with  your  judgment,  and  shall  not  go  to  the  Convention 
this  week,  which  will  not  be  a  difficult  piece  of  self-restraint. 
But  I  think  it  seems  very  much  now  as  if  Satterlee  was  to  be  our 
Bishop.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  state  of  things  consider 
my  election  quite  unlikely.  .  .  .  We  surely  might  have  done 
much  worse.  I  think  the  fine,  and  at  one  time  hopeful,  boom 
for  another  candidate  will  not  have  been  entirely  in  vain,  if  it 
has  secured  a  well-meaning  and  modem  man  like  Satterlee  rather 
than  a  medievalist  with  base  designs.  For  myself,  I  had  come 
to  feel  that  I  should  like  the  place.  Its  attractions  had  grown 
upon  me  the  more  I  had  thought  of  it.  I  had  dwelt  with  plea- 
sure on  the  idea  of  knowing  the  State  and  seeing  our  Church  do 
a  good  work  for  her.  But  I  shall  not  grieve  at  going  back  to 
Trinity  and  the  familiar,  happy  work  there.     With  aU  love, 

Always  your  brother,  P. 

To  a  daughter  of  his  friend  Leighton  Parks  he  writes :  — 

283  Clabekdon  Stbbbt,  Bostov,  May  8,  1891. 

My  deab  Alice,  —  It  makes  me  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
that  you  are  glad  that  I  am  to  be  your  biihop.  I  will  be  as  good 
a  bishop  as  I  can  to  you,  and  Ellen,  and  Georgette,  and  all  the 
other  people. 

If  you  ever  think  I  am  not  a  very  good  bishop,  yon  must  blame 
your  father,  because  he  helped  make  me  bishop.  But  you  most 
always  know  that  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

VOL.  n 
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I  wish  joa  were  goii^  to  be  at  Nantaoket  this  munmery  so  thak 
I  could  come  and  tee  yea*  Bat  it  will  be  pleasant  to  think  wiiai 
a  good  time  70a  will  be  haying  in  Europey  and  it  will  be  deli^ 
fal  to  have  70a  back  again. 

I  send  my  best  loye  to  Ellen  and  Greorgette,  and  am  always 
Affectionately  your  friend, 

Phillips  Bbooks^ 

To  the  Rt.  Bev.  Henry  C.  Potter:  — 

Mt  dsab  HiENBTy  — I  thank  yon  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kind  benediction  I  It  makes  the  new,  strange  prospect  seem  jho^ 
so  wholly  strange,  and  tempts  me  to  believe  that  what  has  hap- 
pened is  for  good. 

I  did  not  think  I  erer  shonld  be  a  bishop,  bat  who  can  tell?  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  bat  follow  where  the  leading 
went  before.  I  know  yoa  will  not  fail  to  ask  with  me  God'i 
blessing,  and  let  me  ooont  open  yoor  friendship,  —  as  in  all  the 
past  happy  years,  so  even  to  the  end. 

Yoa  know  that  I  am  gratefally  and  affectionately 

Tears,  Phillips  Bbooks. 

One  of  the  inoonyenienoes  attending  his  entrance  on  the 
episcopate  was  felt  by  his  parishioners  and  friends  to  be  the 
abandonment  it  would  inyolye  of  his  residence,  the  rectory  d 
Trinity  Church,  for  the  bishop's  house  on  Chestnut  Street 
On  May  18  he  was  informed  of  the  unanimous  resolution  it 
a  meeting  of  the  wardens  and  yestry  of  Trinity  Chnroh,  held 
the  preyious  day,  —  *'  that  the  wardens  and  yestry  eamestlj 
request  Dr.  Brooks  to  make  no  arrangements  for  a  change  of 
residence  at  present."  Further  action  on  the  subject  was 
postponed  until  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  the  property  could  be  made. 

To  the  Bey.  Professor  F.  G.Peabody,  of  Haryard, he  wrote 
with  reference  to  the  change  in  his  relations  to  the  Ummt- 
sity;  — 

288  CLLBoamax  Smnrr,  BO01OH,  May  5, 1801. 
Dbab  Db.  Pbabodt,  — 1  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
your  kind  letter.     Now  that  the  matter  is  decided,  and  I  am  to 
be  a  bishop,  I  can  only  hope  that  I  may  so  exercise  my  office  that 
yoa  and  others,  who  do  not  think  mach  of  it,  may  see  in  it  1 
tUng  more  than  they  haye  suspected  to  be  there. 
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At  any  rate,  I  shall  rejoice  to  know  that  in  whaterer  work, 
great  or  little,  I  may  be  engaged  I  have  your  friendship  and 
sympathy.  They  have  been  yery  much  to  me  and  always  will 
be.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  preachership  at  Cambridge,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  except  to  give  it  ap  entirely.  The 
new  work,  which  I  cannot  at  present  measure,  ought  to  have  all 
my  time.  At  least  I  must  not  be  bound  by  any  other  stated 
engagements,  or  even  vague  promises.  I  need  not  tell  you  with 
what  great  reluctance  I  give  up  a  work  which  has  been  to  me  of 
such  great  and  precious  interest.  I  have  rejoiced  to  do  all  that 
I  could,  and  it  has  been  a  perpetual  satisfaction  to  be  allowed  to 
work  with  you.  I  shall  be  with  it  always  in  heart,  and  whenever 
I  can  serve  it  without  neglect  of  other  duties  which  I  have  under- 
taken I  shall  rejoice  to  do  so.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  you 
will  find  the  men  who  will  take  up  the  work  which  we  have  done^ 
and  do  it  better. 

Forgive  this  hasty  note,  and  count  me,  always  with  sincere 
respect  and  faithful  good  wishes, 

Tour  true  friend,  Phillifs  Bbookb. 

Among  the  congratulations  to  which  he  responded  were 
those  of   his  friends  in  Philadelphia.     To  Mrs.  James  C. 

Biddle  he  writes :  — 

May  1, 1891. 
Dkab  Mbs.  Biddlb,  —  Your  telegram  gave  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  long  years  in  which  we  have  been  friends,  and  the 
kind  sympathy  with  which  you  have  followed  all  my  work,  makes 
this  new  greeting  very  precious.  I  hope  that  what  has  come  may 
be  for  good.     With  best  love  to  you  and  yours,  I  am. 

Yours  faithfully,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  who  was  in  Europe,  he  wrote 
at  greater  lengUi :  — 

288  CukBMXDOX  Stbbkt,  Bostok,  May  14, 1891. 
Dbab  Bob  Padhb,  —  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  it  has  come,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  move  on  to  its  completion,  although  there  seems 
to  be  a  little  insignificant  opposition  to  it.  But  that  will  not 
come  to  anything,  and  I  shall  be  a  bishop.  Oh,  how  often  I  have 
wished  that  you  were  here,  that  we  might  talk  it  all  over  to- 
gether, and  I  might  have  your  counsel,  as  I  have  had  it  so  abun- 
dantly all  these  happy  jrears.  But  indeed.  Bob,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  accept  the  election  when  it  came,  and 
there  was  never  any  moment  whrai  one  had  the  right  or  the  chanee 
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to  EtLjj  ^I  cannot/'  The  thing  beeame  clothed  with  so  niiieli 
sigaificaaoe  that  one  owed  it  to  Tnith  and  to  the  Chareh  to  stand, 
and  80,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  was  bishop  so  far  as  the  diooessQ 
convention  conld  make  me  one. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  whoUj  what  to  think  abont  it,  ihaa^ 
the  spirit  and  way  in  which  the  whole  thing  has  been  done  seem 
to  promise  a  beantifol  and  spl^idid  chanoe  for  good.  Bat  at 
present  I  think  that  all  my  mind  is  ronning  badcwaid.  What  a 
twMity-two  years  this  has  been!  How  little  I  dreamed,  when  I 
came  here  in  '69,  of  all  the  happiness  that  was  before  me !  Eow 
good  and  generous  everybody  has  been!  And  now,  this  great, 
splendid  Church  and  Farish  as  the  monmnent  and  token  of  it  all! 
I  sit  and  think  it  all  over,  and  am  very  grateful,  —  I  hope  aB 
grateful  as  I  ought  to  be,  — certainly  as  humble  as  ever  anj 
mortal  was. 

And  you  know  something,  you  cannot  know  all,  of  how  tbk 
great  happiness  and  delight  in  all  these  years  has  had  the  most 
sacred  and  close  connection  with  yon  and  yours.  What  you  and 
your  wife  and  your  children  have  been  to  me  it  would  be  pr^xia- 
terons  for  me  to  try  to  tell.  But  the  great  years  never  coold 
have  been  without  you.  How  it  all  comes  pouring  on  my  recel- 
leotion.  What  a  million  of  little  and  big  events.  And  how 
thankful  to  you  I  am  you  will  never  know.  God  bless  you  for 
itaU! 

And  now  about  the  future.  There  surely  is  one.  We  are 
young  fellows  yet,  and  much  as  there  is  behind  us,  there  is  more 
before,  more  in  quality  at  least  if  not  in  quantity.  The  dioceee 
is  just  a  larger  parish,  with  some  things  added  which  are  fall  of 
interest.  I  feel  as  if  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  needed  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  be  more 
to  each  other  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  If  I  can  make 
them  know  one  another  at  all,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  Then  I  look 
forward  to  much  intercourse  with  young  ministers,  and  to  the 
effort  to  give  them  inspiration  and  hope  and  breadth  of  view.  I 
expect  to  preach  here  and  there  and  everywhere  up  and  down  the 
State,  and  the  people  will  get  tired  of  hearing  me  before  I  shall 
get  tired  of  addressing  them.  The  colleges  and  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  immensely  interesting  to  me,  and  I  shall  know 
them  all.  And  all  the  good  work  of  every  kind  which  one  ean 
touch  with  something  of  religious  fire  will  have  one's  eager  sym- 
pathy and  service. 

Besides  all  this,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  personal 
pastorship  would  have  to  be  entirely  abuidoned.  Many  people 
come  to  me  now  for  the  poor  spiritual  help  which  I  can  give,  who 
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,.  are  in  no  waj  connected  with  Trinity  Church.     I  know  how  vast 

^  a  part  of  the  population  of  our  State  is  not  connected  with  any 

I  church  at  all.     I  hope  that  there  may  he  a  good  many  of  these 

who  in  one  way  or  another  will  find  me  out  and  give  me  the 

privilege  of  hearing  them  and  helping  them. 

When  I  run  over  the  opportunities  of  the  episcopate  thus,  I 
^  feel  sure  that  it  is  no  wooden  and  mechanical  o£Bce  to  whidi  I 

(  have  heen  summoned.     It  is  all  splendidly  alive  if  one  can  make 

it  so.  And  there  is  no  place  so  good  to  he  hishop  in  as  Massa- 
chusetts. Our  Church  here  is  sensible  and  broad.  The  people 
about  her  are  willing  and  glad  to  see  her  take  her  part  in  every 
good  work,  and  (what  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me)  those  who 
have  chosen  me  know  the  worst  of  the  man  whom  they  have 
*  chosen.     They  have  summered  and  wintered  me  for  twenty-two 

'  years,  and  know  pretty  much  what  they  will  have  to  expect  of 

their  new  bishop. 
'  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  sure  it  means  the  entire  reug- 

'  nati<m  of  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  election  of  a 

'  new  man  who  shall  he  absolutely  master  of  that  place.     Nothing 

'  else  tiian  that  would  be  just  to  the  diocese,  or  the  parish,  or  the 

new  minister,  or  me.  I  shall  4iave  chance  enough  to  preach  in 
Boston  when  I  have  the  time  to  do  so.  And  at  first  the  larger 
part  of  my  time  will  be  spent  away  from  the  city.  The  best 
man  must  be  found ;  would  that  we  knew  him  I  But  he  will  be 
found,  and  we  will  give  him  ungrudging  welcome  to  the  pulpit, 
and  he  shall  have  for  his  own  the  best  parish  in  the  world.  And 
he  and  his  family  will  live  here  in  this  house.  I  am  trying  to 
fancy  them  in  these  rooms,  and  do  not  wish  them  anything  but 
good.  And  I  shall  come  up  into  Chestnut  Street,  —  26  is  the 
number,  —  and  be  as  snug  aad  comfortable  as  possible  there.  I 
have  read  carefully  all  the  good  and  thoughtful  plans  in  your  de- 
lightful letter,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  not  good  to  think  of  any- 
thing except  the  entire  separation  of  the  church  and  the  episco- 
pate. You  will  give  strength,  I  know,  to  both  the  parish  and 
the  diocese,  and  I  shall  be  close  to  all  my  old  friends  still.  All 
this  about  myself  I  Tou  will  forgive  it,  I  am  sure.  You  do  not 
know  how  I  wish  you  were  here  I  But  the  Consecration  shall  be 
put  off,  if  possible,  till  you  get  back. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington :  — 

BoftTON,  11*7  28,1891. 

My  dear  HtAtfikoton,  —  I  wish  you  were  to  be  our  bishop ! 
These  people  who  cannot  sign  the  papers  of  the  new  man  who 
will  overlook  everything  and  oversee  nothing  have  a  lot  of  sym- 
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pathj  from  me.  I  caa  imderstand  all  their  mkgivixigs,  and  eonU 
grive  them  a  host  more  which  they  never  goeesed.  Bat  whea,  it 
comes,  as  I  suppose  it  will,  yoa  will  let  me  be  sore  of  joor  friend- 
ship through  all  my  blmiders,  and  of  your  oonfidenee  that  at 
least  I  am  trjring  hard. 

I  most  insist  now  on  keeping  to  the  end  that  which  yoa  have 
generously  allowed  me  all  these  years. 

Always  your  frigid,  Fhillifs  Bbooks. 

The  excitement  oyer  the  election  was  drawing  towards  its 
oolmination  when  he  wrote  tiiia  letter  to  Bev.  John  C. 
Brooks: — 

288  Clabbkdoh  Snuxr,  Bosioir,  May  87, 1801. 

Dbab  JoHinnr,  — - 1  thank  you  most  heartily  for  yonr  good 
letter.  It  is  indeed  a  ridiculouB  pother  that  is  going  on,  bat  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  bringing  the  whole  matter  oat  into 
broad  daylight,  and  the  decision  when  it  comes  will  have  its  foil 
value,  and  when  a  distinct  Broad  Churchman,  thoroughly  rsMg- 
nised  and  proclaimed  as  such,  is  made  a  bishop. 

The  opposition  has  been  thoroughly  upon  the  grounds  of  admit- 
ted facts.  Nobody  has  charged  me  with  theft  or  murder.  I  do 
not  believe  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Lyman  Abbott  has  the  right  to  preach  the  gospel.  I  shall 
be  confirmed  with  the  dear  knowledge  of  those  positions  in  every- 
body's mind,  and  so  it  will  be  fully  made  known  that  they  are  no 
objections  to  a  man's  episcopate. 

And  I  shall  be  confirmed.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  result, 
and  then  I  think  the  good  bishops  will  find  what  a  delightful 
member  of  the  Upper  House  I  am. 

What  an  excitement  there  is  all  through  the  theological  world. 
It  is  all  good,  and  in  the  end  we  are  to  have  a  larger  Christiaa 
life.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  things  going  back 
to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Affectionately  your  brother,  F. 

A  relative  of  Bishop  Clark  had  sent  to  Dr.  Brooks  a  some- 
what severe  portrait  of  himself,  whose  reception  he  adoiow- 
ledged  with  these  lines :  — 

No  wonder,  if  't  is  thus  he  looks, 
The  Church  has  doubts  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
Well,  if  he  knows  himself,  he  '11  tr]( 
To  give  these  dreadful  looks  the  lie. 
He  dares  not  promise,  but  will  seek 
E'en  as  a  bishop  to  be  meek, 
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To  w»lk  the  way  he  shall  be  ahown, 
To  truBt  a  strength  that 's  not  his  own^ 
To  fill  the  years  with  honest  work. 
To  serve  his  day  and  not  to  shirii. 
And  quite  forget  what  folks  have  said. 
To  keep  his  heart  and  keep  his  head. 
Until  men,  laying  him  to  rest. 
Shall  say,  at  least  he  did  his  best. 

To  the  Bey.  C.  A.  L.  Biohards  he  wrote,  while  the  voting 
of  the  bishops  was  in  process :  — 

Bosxov,  June  20,  1891. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  take  it,  aboat  my  being  bishop,  bat  the 
matter  moves  on  very  slowly.  I  think  the  opposition  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  clothe  the  election  with  significance, 
and  when  the  final  collapse  of  things  does  not  happen  upon  Con- 
secration Day,  I  do  not  see  how  they  will  explain  the  failure.  But 
now  let 's  put  it  all  out  of  our  minds  and  be  the  most  careless  of 
sunmier  birds  for  the  next  two  months. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Brooks  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  immense  number  of  congratulatory  letters  he 
received;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  respond  to  his  personal 
friends  who  stood  closest  to  him.  Thus  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell  that  the  episcopate  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  his  blessing.  ^  If  I  become  a  bishop  I  shall  be 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  fellow,  I  fancy,  that  I  have  been 
all  along." 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  Bev.  Leighton  Parks, 
in  Europe :  — 

KoBTB  A2a>ovsB,  Jvly  4,  1891. 

Dbab  Pabks,  — Tour  telegram  was  very  welcome,  though  it 
must  still  be  taken  as  prophetic,  for  not  yet  have  the  bishops 
made  up  their  minds  and  sent  their  answers  about  my  consecra- 
tion. I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  let  you  know  when  the 
result  was  reached,  but  as  yet  I  know  nothing  except  what  I 
heard  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Clark,  who  had  been  to  see  Bishop 
Williams,  and  Bishop  Williams  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
fortnight  still  before  they  were  in.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  great  result,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  mention 
for  the  Consecration  Day  the  16th  of  September,  which,  it  seems, 
is  an  Ember  Day.  I  shall  try  to  have  it  put  off  till  a  day  in 
October,  but  perhaps  I  shall  not  succeed;  in  which  case  you  wiU 
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find  me  a  bishop  whtm.  yoa  «ome  h«ne.  "Mj  dear  Parks,  yon 
will  be  kind  to  me,  won't  yon  ?  as  70a  always  hare  been.  And 
yon  won't  go  throng^  any  silly  joke  about  its  making  a  difterenee 
in  our  way  to  one  anotiier,  and  eompdling  yon  to  behave  differ- 
ently to  me,  will  yon?  Beeaase,  if  yoa  say  yon  will,  I  will  re- 
fuse to  be  bishop  even  at  this  late  day. 

The  world  crawls  on  as  wdl  as  it  ean  here  withoat  yon.  We 
have  had  Commencement  at  the  Theological  School  and  at  the 
College.  Willie  Newton  and  Charles  Learoyd  have  both  gone 
to  Europe.  They  have  chosen  Bishop  Talbot  to  be  Bishop  of 
Greorgia.  Harvard  beat  Tale  in  the  boat  race.  My  days  go  by 
here  in  the  old  house  in  delightful  peace.  The  great  strong  winter 
lies  far  behind  us.  I  think  of  you  and  the  children,  and  wish  yoa 
all  best  blessings.  Give  them  my  love,  and  my  best  greetings  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naylor;  and  for  yourself,  dear  Parks,  you  know 
how  utterly  I  am^ 

Your  friend,  P.  B. 

Of  the  three  following  letters  to  Bishop  Chrk  the  first  was 
written  while  the  question  was  still  undecided;  the  oiiiers 
immediately  after  the  announoement  that  his  election  had 
been  confirmed. 

Boston,  July  6,  1801. 

Dkab  Bishop  Clabk,  — The  bishops  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
very  anxious  haste  to  have  me  one  of  them.  But  I  can  freely 
wait,  and  when  they  have  entirely  made  up  their  minds,  no  doubt 
they  will  kindly  speak,  and  all  the  world  will  listen. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  glad  that  you  have  seen 
Bishop  Williams,  and  he  f^els  pleasantly  about  it  all.  After  the 
matter  is  all  settled,  I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  wishes  it,  to  go  and  see 
him  and  to  make  any  arrangement  which  he  desires  with  r^;ard 
to  the  consecration. 

I  hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  having  the  service  before  the 
first  days  of  October.  My  reason  for  wishing  this  is  mainly  that 
certain  persons  whom  I  very  much  wish,  and  who  themselves  very 
much  desire,  to  be  at  the  ceremony  are  abroad,  and  will  not  be 
at  home  before  the  Ist  of  October. 

I  am  glad  of  this  quiet  summer,  and  especially  of  the  quiet 
da3rs  at  North  Andover,  before  the  change  comes.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  all  and  hoping  and  praying  that  I 
may  be  able  to  do  my  duty.  The  work  looks  very  interesting, 
and  I  think  the  simplest  view  of  it  makes  it  most  serions  and 
sacred.    I  do  not  know  why  one  should  not  carry  into  it  the  same 
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simple  faith  by  which  he  has  atwiqri  tried  to  liye,  that  He  whoee 
the  work  is  will  give  the  strength;  and  so  I  do  not  dare  to  fear. 
I  am  counting  on  jonr  ^it  bj  and  hj^  aad  meanwhile  I  am 
always,  faithfully  and  affectionatelyi 

Your  frien(^  Phillips  Brooks. 

Bo0ioir,  Joly  18,  1891. 

Deab  Bishop  Clark,  — Yes,  it  is  settled,  and  with  God's 
help  I  will  be  the  best  bishop  that  I  can.  I  am  going  to  see 
Bishop  Williams  on  Thursday.  We  have  communicated  most 
cordially  already  by  letter.  At  his  request  I  have  expressed  my 
wish  that  the  consecration  should  be  in  Trinity  Church,  that  he 
should  preside,  that  you  and  Bishop  Whipple  should  present  me, 
that  Bishop  Potter  should  preach  the  sermon,  and  that  my  brothers 
should  be  the  attendant  presbyters.  I  will  write  you  again  as 
soon  as  I  have  seen  Bishop  Williams. 

And  let  me  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  all  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  it  all,  and  for  the  comfort  and  strength  which  you 
have  given  me  for  the  past  months.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you ;  and  your  kindness  will  always  make  one 
of  the  happiest  associations  of  my  episcopate.  I  thajik  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

It  is  on  Monday  that  we  shall  expect  you  at  North  Andover, 
and  I  shall  meet  you  at  whatever  train  you  will  name.  The  ear- 
lier you  come  the  better,  and  you  will  surely  give  me  all  that 
week  and  as  much  longer  as  you  can.  I  hope  that  you  are  well 
and  happy. 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  Phillips  Brooks. 

ManrnQUA,  July  21,  1891. 

Dear  Bishop  Clark,  —  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  delight* 
ful  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  Presiding  Bbhop.  How  can  I  tell 
whether  he  was  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  was  ?  But  at  any 
rate  we  got  on  beautifully.  We  talked  together,  and  I  examined 
his  robes,  and  I  lunched  with  him,  and  he  was  kindness  and 
courtesy  itself,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  had  any  right  to  misgivings 
about  my  orthodoxy,  or  he  himself  had  ever  doubted  whether  I 
could  say  the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  visit  to 
Bishop  Williams  was  a  success,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  on  the  best  of  terms  hereafter  so  long  as  we  live. 

Then  I  went  to  New  York,  and  ordered  a  set  of  the  preposter- 
ous garments  that  bishops  wear.  Then  I  came  here,  where  my 
brother  Arthur  has  a  house,  where  I  have  spent  a  pleasant  two 
tlays,  and  where  your  most  kind  lettw  reached  me,  with  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  good  things  whidi  the  bishops  said. 
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All  this  about  mj  miflenblo  self.  Be  sore  that  I  am  ever  md 
eyer,  1117  dear  Bishop  Clark, 

Yours  most  affeetionatelj^  Phillips  'i^i^4M>yH, 

The  Bey.  John  Henry  Hopkins  had  not  only  taken  what 
part  he  oonld  in  securing  the  oonfirmation  of  Dr.  Brooks's 
election,  but  after  the  result  was  reached  wrote  this  letter  to 
Phillips  Brooks,  which  has  in  it  a  touch  of  pathos :  — 

July  11,  189L 
Bey.  and  dbab  Bbothbb,  — At  hut  the  morning  papers  an- 
nounce that  the  majority  of  the  Bishops  consent  to  your  consecra- 
tion, though  they  have  been  so  slow  about  it  that  I  began  to  feel 
a  little  uneasy.  Not  about  ycul  Your  position  is  one  whidi 
Bishops  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Nor  do  I  congratulate 
you,  for  the  burden  of  the  Episcopate  is  too  heayy  to  be  a  fit 
subject  for  congratulation.  But  I  rejoice  that  the  American 
Church   has   not   been   switched  from  its  propriety   by    snch  a 

disgusting  mess  of   twaddle  as   the  business,   even  when 

backed  up  by  so  light  a  weight  as  the  name  of  Dr.  .     I 

loathe  this  whole  ^private  and  confidential "  business  of  stabbiii^ 
a  man  in  the  dark,  and  only  wonder  that  the  miserable  under- 
ground burrowing  has  affected  as  many  good  men  as  it  has.     Pkrt 

of  the  opposition,  however,  is  due  (as  with )  to  a  conyictien 

that  you  are  an  Arian  of  some  shade!  Of  course,  if  you  were 
that,  I  should  do  as  he  has  done;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
proof  of  it,  and  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  only  wish  I  were 
well  enough  to  attend  your  consecration ;  but  I  have  an  incurable 
disease,  which  renders  it  impossible,  and  have  probably  only  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  live.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit 
on  that  day.  Tou  and  I  do  not  agree  about  some  things ;  but 
we  can  differ  like  honest  men  who  respect  one  another;  and  I 
respect  and  honor  you  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  our  Anglican 
Communion,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  a  member  of  our  House 
of  Bishops.  I  regard  your  elevation  as  the  most  important  st^ 
yet  taken  in  bringing  New  England  into  the  Church. 

Your  obedient  servant  in  the  Church, 

J.    H.  HOPKIRB. 

He  writes  to  Rev.  C.  D.  Cooper,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  and  others,  telling  them  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  Consecration,  and  urging  their  presenoe :  — 

HmrsQUA,  PsmrsTLVAxiA,  Jvly  20,  1801. 

Deab  old  Coopkb,  —  The  bishops  have  more  or  less  rehie- 
tantly  consented,  and  I  am  to  be  consecrated  in  Trinity,  Boston, 
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on  the  14th  of  October.  And  yon  will  come,  w<m't  70a?  I 
know  you  do  not  like  such  things,  bat  this  is  mine.  And  we 
have  loved  each  other  all  these  years,  and  it  will  make  the  epis- 
copate sweeter  and  easier  always  to  remember  that  your  kindly 
face  looked  on  at  the  ceremony,  and  that  your  beloyed  voice 
joined  in  the  prayers!  I  want  you  more  than  all  the  rest!  I 
shall  keep  you  a  room  under  my  own  roof,  and  it  is  not  likely  I 
shall  get  you  there  again,  for  I  must  move  into  the  old  house 
where  bishops  live,  on  Chestnut  Street,  some  time  this  autumn. 

So  write  me  word  that  you  will  come.  Let  this  be  our  token 
that  no  episcopate  can  break  the  friendship  of  so  many  years, 
and  show  the  world  that  we  belong  together  even  if  they  have 
made  their  efiEorts  to  tear  us  from  one  another.  I  claim  your 
presence  as  my  right. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  feel  right  about  it  all;  only  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  new  and  broader  opportunity  to  serve  the  Master 
whom  we  have  been  loving  and  serving  all  this  long  ministry, 
and  with  the  opportunity  I  believe  that  He  will  give  me  strength ; 
that  's  all,  and  I  am  very  happy.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  dear 
Cooper,  and  make  us  faithful,  and  give  us  the  great  joy  at  last. 
Your  affectionate  old  friend,  P.  B. 

MiNKsgnA,  July  20,  1891. 
Deab  Mb.  Winthbop,  —  I  shall  not  cease  to  hope  that  you 
will  find  yourself  strong  enough  upon  that  day  to  be  present  at 
the  service.  It  will  be  the  crowning  token  of  the  kindness  and 
Christian  friendship  which  you  have  given  me  for  all  these  years. 
Present  or  absent,  I  know  that  I  shall  have  your  blessing.  But 
I  want  it  present.  I  was  anxious  that  you,  first  of  all,  should 
know  of  these  appointments,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  are  interested  in  them. 

I  hope  that  you  grow  stronger  and  more  comfortable  from  day 
to  day.      I  send  my  love  to  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and  am  always. 
Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Phillips  Brooks. 

288  OLABmnov  Scmnr,  Bobtok,  Avgnst  15,  180L 
Dbab  Abthxtb,  —  I  will  join  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  as 
they  are  being  organized  in  Massachusetts.  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  veiy  rich  in  military  ancestry,  but  our  Phillips  folks  were  cer- 
tainly true  patriots,  and  did  their  part  in  the  council  chamber,  if 
not  in  the  field,  to  set  the  new  nation  on  its  feet.  So  let 's  go  in 
for  the  assertion  that  our  dear  land  at  least  used  to  be  American. 
I  am  just  back  from  Mount  Desert,  where  I  had  a  pleasant 
week.     McVickar  and  I  were  staying  at  the  Merrills.     I  left 
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him  tiiere  and  came  up  to  Mr.  Lowall's  foneral,  at  which  WHfie 
Lawreoee  and  I  dBoiated  yesleiday.  It  makes  the  world  aeen 
poorer  to  haire  him  gone,  for  his  g^os  was  beaatifuUy  rich  aad 
generous.  On  the  whole,  I  do  90t  know  where  we  hare  had  a 
hotter  flower  of  our  American  life. 

And  this  morning's  paper  says  that  John  Henry  Ho{^ins  has 
gone.  He  was  a  part  of  the  picturesque  period  of  Cfaoreh  life, 
vriuA  seems  to  have  faded  hef ore  the  electric  li^t  of  Clmrdi- 
woik-Qiristiuiity.  I  suppose  that  ahnost  every  opinion  <d  his 
was  a  mistake,  hat  there  was  a  generous  impolsiveness  in  hira 
iHiich  made  it  good  to  have  him  about,  and  I  am  tmly  sctij 
he  has  left  ns. 

NOBTH  Ahdovkb,  Sunday  afteniCM^ 
Augrnst  16,  1891. 

Dbab  Pabxs,  —  Let  me  write  70a  once  more  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over,  and  you  and  the  children  set  sail  for  home,  uid  the 
new  life  which  I  cannot  help  dreading  begins.  Tou  will  do  all 
you  can  to  make  it  like  the  old  life,  won't  yon?  Yon  will  not, 
either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  behave  as  if  there  had  come  a  break 
and  a  separation  between  us,  because  of  what  is  to  take  place  ob 
the  14th  of  October!  I  hate  to  think  of  the  pageant  of  tiiat 
day.  And  what  is  to  come  after  it  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes 
I  feel  as  if  any  good  which  my  bishopric  can  do  the  CSinrch  were 
comprised  in  iJie  mere  fact  of  my  election  and  confirmation,  and 
now  I  had  better  resign  or  die.  Certainly  my  kind  opponents 
have  done  their  best  to  make  the  selection  of  me  significant. 
But  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  show  not  that  there  was  not  what 
they  called  a  great  danger,  but  that  what  they  chose  to  call  a 
danger  was  really  a  chance  and  opportunity  of  good.  You  don't 
know  how  the  woi^  attracts  me  in  my  better  moments  or  how 
earnestly  I  pray  ioT  strength  to  do  a  b^dredth  part  of  what  my 
imagination  pictures.  Only  don't  desert  me.  I  had  a  sweet 
and  kindly  letter  of  congratulation  and  godspeed  from  your 
mother,  which  made  me  very  grateful. 

I  went  to  Marion  and  had  two  days  with  John.  He  was  well 
and  happy.  And  Percy  wae  ben^antly  delightful,  beaming 
from  under  his  broad  brim  like  a  capacious  Quaker,  and  scripture 
ally  ^judging  all  things."  ...  He  is  coming  to  spend  his  Sun- 
days in  September  at  my  old  house  (where  the  club  used  to  meet) 
in  Boston.  Would  that  you  could  give  me  a  Sunday  or  two  there, 
after  the  old  autumnal  fashion,  before  yon  settle  down  in  Brim- 
mer Street.     Will  you  ? 

You  wrote  me  from  the  En^^adine,  and  I  was  very  gratefoL 
I  wonder  where  you  are  now.     Wherever  you  are,  I  greet  you, 
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and  send  my  love  to  tlie  childfen,  and  ask  ytta  to  remember  me 
most  kindly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naylor,  and  adjure  yon  again  not 
to  let  the  bishopric  make  any  difference)  and  am  fOTever, 
Yoots  afiEbetionately, 

FHlIiLIPS  Bbooks. 

NoBTH  AvDotXB,  Avgnst  17,  1801. 

Mt  dbab  Bob  Paike,  —  There  are  six  weeks  before  the  awful 
day  comes  which  sends  me  off  bishoping  to  the  far  confines  of 
the  State.  I  dread  Ite  pageant  of  that  day,  but  it  will  soon 
be  over,  and  then,  were  it  not  for  what  I  leave  behind,  I  should 
look  forward  with  keen  pleasore  to  the  work  which  there  will  be 
to  do  for  the  Chnroh  and  the  people.  The  papers  keep  ap  a  run- 
ning talk  about  making  Trinity  a  cathedral.  That  does  not  in- 
terest me  much.  It  is  both  impossible  and  undesirable.  What 
interests  me  most  just  now,  and  what  I  should  like  to  make  the 
first  struggle  of  my  episcopate,  is  the  purchase  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  for  our  City  Mission,  together  with  property  on 
Washington  Street,  ^diioh  should  enable  us  to  make  it  a  true  and 
strong  power  of  missionary  Mfe. .  The  Church  is  now  disused  and 
for  sale.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  that  has  offered  since  the 
great  fire  for  the  re^stablishment  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  and 
House.  It  covers  the  field  which  we  have  worked  from  Trinity 
House.  It  would  fulfil  the  plan  of  a  great  powerful  establish- 
ment for  that  region  which  you  have  Always  had.  It  would  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  it  on.  Everything,  you  seoi  is 
in  its  favor.  And  the  vhan  would  certainly  appear.  Oh,  it  ia 
the  7Mn  that  we  want.     If  we  had  them ! 

And  Lowell  is  dead !  It  makes  the  world  emptier  and  sadder. 
Ko  man  of  letters  has  begun  to  do  so  much  good  work  as  he  has 
done,  and  his  whole  bearing  in  the  world  has  been  a  blessing. 
He  was  so  brave  and  true  and  kind  and  simple.  Even  the  Eng- 
lishmen admired  him. 

You  are  among  those  Englisfanm,  I  f aacy^  now.  Steal  the 
best  of  their  spirit  and  ideas  for  us.  That  is  what  we  have  al- 
ways done,  to  take  their  best  and  make  it  belter. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

E[is  next  letter  is  one  whicli  it  cost  Him  some  agony  to 
write, — he  did  not  know  what  ag<my  until  after  it  had  done 
its  work,  and  severed  his  relationship  aa  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Ohnroh.  The  letter  ia  addieased  to  the  senior  warden,  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Parker :  — 
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288  Gi.AiiBiii>oir  Snunr,  BoffroH,  Avgwt  18,  IBOL 
Mt  DBAS  Mb.  Pabkeb,  —  I  herebj  offer  to  joa  and  the  Kr- 
ish  of  Trinity  Chiiroh  mj  resignation  of  the  Bectonhip,  to  take 
effect  on  the  14th  of  next  October,  when  I  shall  be  eonseerated 
as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

I  must  not  try  to  saj  with  what  thankfulness  I  look  back  open 
twenty-two  years  of  the  happiest  ministry  which  it  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  minister  to  en  joy,  or  with  what  profound  aorrow  I 
turn  away  from  it  to  my  new  work.  God  has  been  very  good  to 
us.  I  pray  that  His  richest  blessing  may  always  be  with  the 
Church  and  the  people  which,  while  life  shall  last,  will  be  Teiy 
close  to  my  heart. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  me  that,  if  I  may  no  longer  be  your  Pastor, 
I  may  still  be  near  you  as  your  Bishop,  and  that  I  may  alwwjt 
be  allowed  to  count  myself,  with  gratitude  and  love. 

Faithfully  your  frittod,  Phillips  Bbogkb. 

He  was  now  forecasting  the  new  life,  making  tihe  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  day  of  consecration,  and  for  the  Epiaoc^ml 
visitations  which  should  follow.  To  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon  he 
wrote:  — 

September  7, 1891. 

Mt  dbab  Sowdon,  —  May  I  say  how  yery  glad  I  shall  be  if 
you  can  consent  to  take  charge  of  things  at  Trinity  Church  on 
the  Consecration  Day,  the  14th  of  October  ? 

It  is  not  only  that  I  know  how  well  it  will  be  done  if  you  will 
do  it,  but  still  more  that  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  that  one 
whom  I  have  all  my  life  been  glad  to  count  my  friend  should  care 
for  the  arrangements  of  what  is  to  me  such  an  important  and 
interesting  service.  I  hope  that  you  can  do  all  this  kindness, 
and  I  shall  always  thank  you  if  yon  will. 

Ever  yours  faithfully  and  truly,  Phillifs  Brooks. 

To  the  Bev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
England,  he  wrote :  — 

288  GLASUDOir  Stbkkt,  Bostov,  Oetdber  13, 180L 
I>EAB  Father  Hall,  — I  must  say  no  more.     Only  miqr  God 
guide  you ;  and  whatever  be  my  own  thought  about  it  all,  and  n^ 
own  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the  sig^t  of  you,  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
for  I  know  how  you  are  seeking,  and  will  do,  the  will  of  God. 

And  it  is  the  common  effort  to  do  that  that  brings  and  keeps 
men  close  together.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  past,  and  for  the 
friendship  which  will  not  be  broken. 
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And  it  will  be  great  delight  and  strength  to  me  that  you  will 
come  to-morrow,  and  that  you  are  praying  for  me. 

Tour  friend,  P&illifs  Brooks. 

He  planned  to  begin  his  episcopal  visitations  among  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  glorious  in  their  autumn  foliage. 
**  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure,"  he  writes  to  the  Bey.  Wm. 
Wilberf orce  Newton,  rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Pittsfield,  "  to 
have  one  of  my  earliest  visits  to  your  church.  It  will  break 
the  shock  a  little  and  let  me  feel  as  if  I  had  not  wholly  said 
good-by  to  the  old  life.  You  don't  know  how  I  hold  on  to 
it.'*     He  writes  to  Mr.  Newton  and  to  Mr.  Cooper:  — 

NoBTH  Akdovkb,  September  10, 1891. 

Ton  don't  mind  my  coming  to  you  on  an  off  day,  say  a  Satur- 
day, and  giving  the  big  days  to  men  whom  I  know  less  well,  do 
you  ?  I  most  take  liberties  with  some  one ;  may  I  not  take  them 
with  my  friends  who  know  that  I  love  them  and  care  for  their 
work?  It  may  be  a  big  price  to  pay  for  the  fruitless  joy  of  my 
friendship,  but  such  must  be  the  penalty.  At  least,  this  first 
year  I  will  try  first  to  stand  by  my  appointments  and  let  men 
see  that  I  want  to  know  the  men  and  the  places  which  I  now 
know  least,  and  that  I  am  not  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  fair 
Sundays  in  my  good  friend's  rectory.  Bead  this  between  the 
lines  when  the  list  comes  out  and  forgive  me  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

I  shall  ran  in  on  you  more  than  once  during  my  Berkshire 
wanderings  this  autumn.  There  is  no  exhilaration  about  the  new 
work  yet,  but  it  will  come.  At  present,  there  is  mostly  a  deep 
sense  of  what  the  past  twenty-two  years  have  been  and  of  what 
I  would  make  them  if  I  could  have  them  again,  but  I  must  not 
trouble  you  with  that. 

238  Clabbkdok  Stbxkt,  Boston,  September  26, 1891. 

My  deab  Coofbb,  —  Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  you  are  at  home  again  in  your  old  nest  which 
I  know  so  well,  and  where  I  am  so  sure  that  you  are  comfortable. 
I  hope  it  is  not  so  hot  there  this  morning  as  it  is  here.  They 
say  tiiere  is  a  cold  wave  coming.     Would  that  it  were  here  I 

And  now  the  consecration  draws  near.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see  you  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  Of  course  you  must  stay 
here.  I  shall  not  hear  of  anything  else.  Arthur  and  his  wife 
will  be  here,  and  Bishop  dark  and  John;  that  is  all  besides  you. 
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It  will  be  ft  great  delight  to  have  yon  here  for  the  last  Susdi^, 
and  during  those  last  days* 

Yon  must  bring  a  surplice*  I  cannot  be  sure  of  what  the 
church  will  be  able  to  supply. 

The  robes  have  just  come  in  and  stand  beside  me  on  the  floor 
as  I  write.  Poor  things  I  they  little  know  how  they  have  got  t# 
travel  up  and  down  the  land,  and  in  what  hundreds  of  pulpits 
they  have  got  to  stand.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  has  to  wear  them, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  episcopate  should  be  so  in- 
volved with  clothes,  but  one  must  make  the  beet  of  that,  and  in- 
deed, Cooper,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  there  were  really  no  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
a  bishop  should  be  a  fool. 

Good-by,  and  give  me  your  kind  thoughts,  and  be  sure  that 
I  am,  Yours  affectionately,  P.  B. 

So  absorbing  was  the  question  of  the  episcopate  that  other 
events  seem  relatively  unimportant.  But  an  allusion  at  least 
must  be  made  to  a  few  cireomstsnees  which  are  interestiiig, 
and  may  have  served  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  tmnioQ 
raging  around  him  in  that  trying  period.  It  was  vnih  plea- 
sure that  he  met  in  this  conntiy  the  &mou8  African  explorer 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  his  wife  whom  he  had  already  kn^wn 
in  England.  Mrs.  Stanley  writes  him  after  listening  to  a 
sermon  in  Trinity  Church  with  her  husband :  — 

Mr.  Stanley  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  rousing  sermons  he  ever 
heard.  He  said  it  made  him  feel  excited^  and  that  as  a  young 
man,  such  a  sermon  would  have  certainly  stirred  him  to  action. 

Many  important  and  attraotiye  invitations  came  to  him, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  any  of  tiiem  as  pos- 
sibilities ;  he  was  shutting  himself  up  more  and  more  to  hh 
own  distinctive  work  at  Trinity  Chorch.  Thus  he  was  invited 
)pj  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Cboate  to  make  tiie  address  in  New  Yikk 
before  the  society  which  had  been  formed  under  tbe  inspira- 
tion of  (General  Sherman,  to  commemorate  annually  the  bird»- 
day  of  General  Ghrant  on  the  27th  of  ApriL  He  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  approaching  World's  Fair  in  1893.  He  waa 
asked  by  his  friend  Dr.  Montaga  Bud^,  of  Trinity  CoU^re,  of 
the  English  Camfaridge,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  in  the 
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list  of  '^  Select  Freaeberay"  and  ta  fill  the.  university  pulpit  oa 
Whitsunday  in  1892.  And  again  he  was  urged  by  the  Begins 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete,  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Board  of  Divinity,  to  accept  a  nomination  to  the  office 
of  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  for  the  year  1891-92.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  that  the  subject  of  the  course  should  be 
''  Preaching."  He  could  not  bring  himsdf  to  accept  an  invita>- 
tion  from  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association,  to  make  a  speech  at  the  G>mmencement 
dinner.  He  accepted  an  honor  which  cost  him  no  effort,  but 
gave  him  pleasure,  honorary  membership  of  the  A  A  ^  Club 
in  New  York.  He  also  gave  in  his  name  after  serious  de- 
liberation as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom.  Mr.  Stepniak  has  told  of  an  interview  with  him  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Deland. 

We  had  a  long  conversatioD  upon  general  Russian  topics,  which 
was  led  almost  entirely  by  him.  He  showed  an  interest  in  every* 
thing ;  in  the  Russian  religious  movement  and  in  its  possible  bear- 
ings; in  the  agrarian  laws  prevailing  among  our  peasantry;  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Tzar;  in  the 
character  of  Russian  literature,  and  the  periodical  press ;  in  the 
winnan  question.  He  professed  tb  be  quite  ignorant  about  Rus- 
sia, but  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  he  already  knew  ever3rthing  and 
asked  me  only  by  way  of  confirmation.  His  quick  mind  ran.  in 
advance  of  my  explanations.  He  guessed  from  the  first  sentences 
what  would  follow,  and  surprised  me  by  the  remarks  and  suggeS"* 
tions  of  a  fellow  student  of  the  subject  and  not  of  an  attentive 
listener. 

He  suffered  through  his  sympathy  with  his  dear  friend^ 
Rev.  James  P.  Franks,  in  ike  heavy  bereavement  which  came 
to  him ;  many  were  the  letters  of  tender  condolence  which  he 
wrote.  He  went  out  to  Cambridge  on  the  25th  of  April  to 
officiate  in  Appleton  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Adelbert  Shaw,  of  Fidikill,  a  member  of  the  University  crew. 
Of  the  prayer  which  he  mode,  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody  re- 
marked :  ^^  It  was  the  greatest  illustration  of  the  power  d 
free  prayer  that  I  ever  heard  or  read  of." 

On  June  16  he  was  present  at  the  alumni  dinner  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,— -an occasion  of  unusual  intevr 
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€st  and  endnuiaon,  for  the  event  whieli  ifas  to  separate  Iiini 
to  some  extent  from  other  ingtitations  of  learning  was  to 
bring  bim  doser  to  its  stndents.  In  the  ooorse  of  the  addieus 
lie  made,  one  remark  is  remembered:  ^^Wbat  this  sehcxil 
seeks  to  do  is  not  to  turn  out  men  of  one  school  of  tlM>^^ 
or  of  a  single  stamp,  b«t  men  great  in  eyery  way,  thinkers, 
eoholars,  preaohers,  saints." 

Among  othOT  incidents  was  an  address  at  the  opening  exm^ 
oises  of  tiie  School  of  Expression,  where  tiie  **  words  of  tios 
great  master  of  speech  made  an  nnnsually  deep  and  inoom- 
mnnicable  impression  upon  his  hearers."  One  who  heard 
reports  these  remarks :  — 

I  have  no  theory  or  doctrine  regarding  expression,  and  yet  I 
must  speak  of  it  with  the  profoondest  respect.  First  in  impor* 
tance  comes  life,  the  very  fact  of  life  itself,  activity  and  the  deed 
done.  Then  follows  the  mind's  i^ppropriation  of  the  deed  done, 
and  after  it  has  passed  into  thought  it  comes  forth  again  in  the 
utterances.  Expression  comes,  fulfils  the  life  of  man  and  feels  all 
life  perpetually  inspiring  it.  No  one  has  a  right  to  study  ex- 
pression until  he  is  conscious  that  behind  expression  lies  tlu>nght, 
and  behind  thought  deed  and  action.  Nobody  can  truly  stand 
as  an  utterer  before  the  world  unless  he  is  profoundly  living  and 
honestly  thinking. 

Wherever  Phillips  Brooks  wrat  now,  he  went  accompanied 
by  a  great  concourse  of  the  people.  He  preached  at  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  New  York  on  the  Sunday  after 
Ascension  Day.  ^  That  is  equivalent  to  saying,"  writes  the 
correspondent  of  a  New  Toi^  paper,  ^^  that  the  Church  of  tiie 
Incarnation  was  the  conspicuous  attracti<m  of  the  day."  On 
October  4,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  opening  of  the  coD^e 
year,  he  was  at  Harvard,  and  the  chapd  was  *^  jammed  widi 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  people*"  His  sermon  was  from 
has  favorite  text,  ^  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  aad 
that  they  might  have  it  more.abiuidantly."  Though  he  had 
oiten  preached  on  the  text,  this  sermon  was  new,  and,  what 
was  now  most  rare,  a  written  sermon*  It  was  also  tibe  last 
sermon  that  he  would  write,  and  this  was  to  be  his  last  ap» 
pearance  in  Appleton  Chapd  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
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[  Uniyersity.    The  Neoeni^  of  Vitality  and  the  OI017  d 

1  Obedience  was  his  snbjeei.    The  sermon  was  simple,  but 

I  beneath  it  what  an  ocean  lay  of  hnman  experience,  what 

depths  of  philosophy,  of  learning,  and  of  wisdom  I    He  dosed 
I  with  these  words :  — 

I  If  there  is  any  man  of  whom  this  place  makes  a  Aeptie  or  a 

profligate,  what  can  we  sadly  say  but  this :  he  was  not  worthy  of 

.  the  place  to  i^ch  he  came ;  he  was  not  op  to  Haryard  College. 

But  the  man  with  tme  soul  cannot  be  mined  here*  Coming  hare, 
hmnbly,  bravely,  he  shall  meet  his  Christ.  Here  he  shall  come 
into  the  fuller  presence  of  the  Christ  whom  he  has  known  and 

I  loved  in  the  dear  Christian  home  &om  which  he  came,  and  know 

and  love  Him  more  than  ever. 

^I  am  come  to  yon,  here  where  men  have  dreaded  and  said 

I  that  I  oonld  not  come.     I  am  come  to  yon  that  you  may  have 

I  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  **     So  speaks  the  Christ  to  the 

students.  Of  such  Ufe,  and  of  brave,  earnest  men  entering  inte 
its  richness,  may  this  new  year  of  the  old  College  life  be  full! 

^  The  transition  to  the  episcopate  called  for  dianges  and  for 

sacrifices.    To  sever  his  dose  connection  with  Harvard  was  in 

the  nature  of  a  loss,  and  so  he  f  dt  it  to  be.  There  was  another 

^  change,  not  so  important,  and  yet  significant ;  he  resigned 

r  his  position  as  president  of  the  Clericus  Club,  which  he  had 

held  since  its  formation,  feeling  that  while  he  was  at  liberty 

to  retain  his  meaibeidiip,  it  was  no  longer  becoming  that  he 

'  should  be  so  dosely  identified  with  any  one  organization  of 

the  dergy.    At  a  meeting  of  the  dub  on  October  5,  when  his 

'  resignation  was  to  take  effect,  a  silver  loving  cup  was  pre- 

'  sented  to  him  upon  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  all  its 

active  members. 

On  Sunday,  October  11,  he  stood  in  his  place  at  Trinity 
Church,  —  the  last  Sunday  when  he  should  officiate  as  its 
rector  after  a  ministry  of  twraly-two  years.  There  had  been 
great  days  at  Trinity ;  tins  day  also  was  now  to  be  induded 
among  them.  The  intense  feeling,  the  common  bond  of  a 
sorrow  that  could  not  be  measured,  the  sense  of  finality,  com- 
bined to  give  every  word  of  the  preacher  unusual  significance 
and  force.  He  must  have  fdt  more  than  any  one  the  oppres- 
sive mood  of  the  waiting  oongr^gatiim.    No  element  of  noto- 
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rietj  entered  into  die  oooaaion.  Those  who  were  present  had 
not  oome  out  of  curiosity,  bat  from  pore  affection  and  devo- 
tion to  the  man  in  idiose  life  a  momentous  transition  had 
been  disoemed. 

The  crowd  gathered  long  before  the  hour  of  service  about  die 
closed  doors  of  Trinity,  aid  whe^  thej  were  opened  to  the  puhUc, 
•o  great  was  the  moltitod^  every  seat  in  the  galleries  was  taken, 
and  the  aisles  and  oomdmrs  were  crowded  by  an  eager  and  atn^ 
gling  mass  of  humanity.  Even  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press 
regarded  themselves  as  fortunate  to  get  places  on  the  stairways. 
Double  the  number  of  persons  could  have  been  accommodated 
had  there  been  room  for  them. 

The  sermon  was  marked  by  the  simplicity  of  the  man,  and^ 
without  any  formal  farewell,  had  the  essence  of  parting  words. 
The  teact  was,  ^*  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  gkurify  your  Fatiier  which  is  in 
heaven."  From  every  text  he  now  deduced  one  common  mes- 
sage ;  these  w<»ds,  he  said,  ^  were  words  of  hope,  of  splen- 
dor, and  of  life.  Life  is  love ;  Christ  is  the  great  aouroe  of 
light  and  life.  God  is  forever  seeking  Hb  children;  no 
depth  is  too  deep  for  Him  to  go  after  you." 

For  these  twenty-two  years  I  have  preached  this  to  you,  and  I 
have  had  no  word  to  say  to  you  but  that  yon  are  God's,  and  that 
there  is  no  depth  of  perdition  into  wh^  you  can  sink,  from 
whiidi  Qod  will  not  go  after  you  to  lift  you  iqi.  Qive  yourself 
up|to  Him. 

This  was  the  comment  oh  tiie  sermon  by  a  writer  in  the 
Boston**  Transcript:^  — 

The  personality  of  the  preacher  and  the  emotions  which  such 
an  occasion  might  have  justified  were  alike  suppressed,  except 
that  here  and  there  they  showed  themselves  in  the  incidental  ex- 
pression and  in  the  enforcement  of  his  appeal.  It  was  an  ooea* 
sioin  in  which  iduit  was  not  said  was  even  more  impressive  tium 
what  was  said.  It  was  nuuMfest  that  the  preacher  was  holding 
back  his  inner  thought,  or  rather  transf  onning  it  into  that  impo- 
spnal  form  in  which  he  could  maki^  it  most  effective  for  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view.  Dr.  Brooks  rose  to  the  highest  eloquence 
in  tha^  sinking  himself  in  the  greatness  of  the  cause  which  he 
was  pleading.     Tbere  were  not  many  unmoved  hearts  or  dry  eyes 
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in  that  vast  eongregatkuu  Ton  conld  see  strong  men  tiying  to 
control  their  emotion,  and  many  a  woman  hid  her  face  that  she 
might  conceal  her  tears.  .  .  .  The  climax  of  the  sermon  was 
reached  in  the  extempore  prayer  which  followed  at  its  end,  in 
which  the  great  preacher  gathered  up  the  past  and  present  and 
future  work  of  his  people,  a&d  left  it  in  the  hands  of  6od.  The 
congregation  was  subdued  to  one  thought  and  one  feeling  when 
the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  and  the  organ  sounded  the 
note  of  departure.  It  was  a  parting  with  the  pastoral  relation- 
ship to  a  great  teacher  whose  life  had  entered  deeply  and  spirit' 
ually  into  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  his  people. 

Again  in  the  afternoon  the  same  immense  oongregotion 
oame  for  the  evening  prayers,  and  another  sermon  of  equal 
power  was  preached  from  tW  words,  ^'The  spirit  and  the 
bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  And 
he  that  is  athirst,  let  him  eome.  He  that  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely." 

These  words  are  full  of  exhilaration  and  hope,  full  of  invita- 
tion and  expectation.  While  they  are  filled  with  the  great  bur- 
den and  sense  of  life,  they  are  also  anticipating  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  With  every  good  healthy  mind  this  is  a  necessity,  that 
everjrthing  which  has  been  bears  in  its  bosom  that  which  is  to  be, 
and  fills  him  with  expectation  and  hope. 

Once  more,  in  the  evening,  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  attended  there  by  the  same  great  throng  of  hearers. 
^  He  that  overcometh  shidl  inherit  all  things  "  were  the  words 
of  his  text  His  life  as  a  parish  minister  was  closing  with 
the  utterance  which  had  been  his  mother's  prayer  for  hini  in 
almost  every  letter  she  wrote,  as  he  was  beginning  his  career 
in  the  little  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia. 

He  had  been  speaking  to  himself  all  the  day  long  while 
preaching  to  others.  His  words  were  brave  and  uplifting, 
but  his  heart  was  heavy.  ^^  In  giving  up  Trinity  Church,  I 
know  what  it  must  be  to  die,"  was  the  language  of  his  de- 
spondency. Through  this  waiting  period  of  months,  he  could 
not  escape  from  self-review.  All  his  life  was  passing  be- 
fore him.  He  inwardly  groaned  that  he  might  live  it  over 
again,  and  how  diiSerent  it  would  be !  What  would  he  not 
make  of  it,  could  he  have  the  opportunity !     In  ihe  light  of 
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what  it  might  haTe  been,  he  was  almoet  tempted  to  condemn 
his  life  as  a  failure.  In  the  searching  self-examination 
things  looked  differently  as  one  after  another  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  strong  search-light  of  the  reality.  All  that  had 
been  unreal,  the  conformity  in  any  degree  to  the  pasaing  in- 
tellectoal  fashions  of  the  homr,  rose  np  befcnre  him  for  eon- 
demnation.  He  saw  that  he  had  not  been  wholly  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  age  and  the  time,  with  its  ^^  baming  questions," 
whose  solution  contributed  nothing  to  life.  In  this  mood,  he 
refnsed  to  identify  himself  with  any  attitude  or  purpose  not 
yitally  related  to  Christian  living.  AU  the  scaffolding  was 
now  falling  away  from  Ae  high  tower  of  life,  as  it  stood  re- 
vealed in  splendors  undreamed  of  before.  But  we  may  not 
intrude  further  into  the  ag(my  o^  a  great  soul  at  a  moment 
when  the  C(msciousness  of  living  had  come  to  the  dimax  of 
self-revelation.  He  was  not  given,  we  have  seen  it  now  most 
clearly,  to  speaking  of  his  own  religious  experimee.  The 
mask  of  imperscmality,  with  which  he  clothed  himself  in  his 
youth  as  a  garment  and  a  panoply,  he  wore  still  to  the  end. 
But  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  of  his  letters,  so  far  as  is 
known,  where  he  drops  the  mask,  and  for  once  speaks  to  teU 
us  only  what  we  know  without  his  telling  it.  It  was  during 
the  days  of  his  trial,  when  his  deeds  and  his  words  were  mis- 
represented, and  his  truth  turned  into  a  lie;  when  the  Spirit 
was  bearing  witness,  ^  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  and  I 
will  show  him  what  gpreat  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's 
sake,*'  —  it  was  during  those  days  that  he  received  a  l^ter 
from  a  young  clergyman,  asking  him  to  tell  the  secret  of  his 
life.  He  was  strangely  moved  by  the  request,  and  this  was 
the  letter  he  wrote  in  reply,  to  ih^  Bev.  Charles  Morris 
Addison,  then  rector  of  Clurist  Church,  Fitohburg:  — 

288  CLAKSHDcnr  Sntnr,  Bostqv,  J«m  SO,  189L 
Mx  IMSAS  Addisox,  —  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  that  I 

dream  that  I  have  any  secret  to  tell.     I  have  only  the  testimony 

to  bear  which  any  friend  may  fully  bear  to  his  friend  when  he 

is  cordially  asked  for  it,  as  you  have  asked  me. 

Indeed  the  more  I  haye  thought  it  over,  the  less  in  some  sense 

I  have  seemed  to  have  to  say.     And  yet  the  more  sure  it  has 
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seemed  to  me  that  these  hut  years  have  had  a  peace  and  fulness 
which  there  did  not  use  to  be.  I  say  it  in  deep  reverence  and 
homility.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  mere  quietness  of  advancing 
age.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  indifference  to  anything  which  I  used 
to  care  for.  I  am  sore  that  it  is  a  deeper  knowledge  and  truer 
love  of  Christ. 

And  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  should  have  come  in 
any  way  except  by  the  eiqperience  of  life.  I  find  myself  pitying 
the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  died  when  we  were  twenty-five 
years  old,  because  whatever  may  be  the  richness  of  the  life  to 
which  they  have  gone,  and  itf  which  they  have  been  living  ever 
since,  they  never  can  know  that  particular  manifestation  of  Christ 
which  He  makes  to  us  here  on  earth,  at  each  successive  p^od  of 
our  human  life.  All  experience  comes  to  be  but  more  and  more 
of  pressure  of  His  life  on  ours.  It  cannot  come  by  one  flash  of 
light,  or  one  great  convulsive  event.  It  comes  without  haste 
and  vrithout  rest  in  this  perpetual  living  of  our  life  with  Him. 
And  all  the  history,  of  enter  or  inner  life,  of  the  changes  df  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  changes  of  thought,  gets  its  meaning  an4 
value  from  this  constantly  growing  relation  to  Christ. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  personal  this  grows  to  me.  He  is  here. 
He  knows  me  and  I  know  Him.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech.  It 
is  the  reallest  thing  in  the  world.  And  every  day  makes  it 
realler.  And  one  wonders  with  delight  what  it  will  grow  to  as 
the  years  go  on. 

llie  minbtry  in  which  these  years  have  been  spent  seems  to  me 
the  fulfilment  of  life.  It  is  man  living  the  best  human  life  with 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  character  and  service.  And  there- 
fore on  the  ministry  most  closely  may  come  the  pressure  of 
Christ.     Therefore  let  us  thank  Qod  that  we  are  ministers. 

Less  and  less,*  I  think,  grows  the  consciousness  of  seeking  Grod. 
Greater  and  greater  grows  the  certainty  that  He  is  seeking  us  and 
giving  Himself  to  us  to  the  complete  measure  of  our  present  capa- 
city. That  is  Love,  —  not  that  we  loved  Him,  but  that  He  loved 
us.  I  am  sure  that  we  ought  to  dwell  far  more  upon  God's  love 
for  us  than  on  our  love  for  Him.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  put- 
ting ourselves  in  the  way  of  Grod*s  overflowing  love  and  letting  it 
break  upon  us  till  the  response  of  love  to  Him  comes,  not  by 
struggle,  not  even  by  deliberation,  but  by  necessity,  as  the  echo 
comes  when  the  sound  strikes  the  rock.  And  this  which  must 
have  been  true  wherever  the  soul  of  God  and  the  soul  of  man  have 
lived  is  perfectly  and  finally  manifest  in  the  Christhood  of  which 
it  is  the  heart  and  soul. 

There  is  something  very  rich  and  true  in  the  Bible  talk  about 
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^'waiting  for  the  Lord.**     The  waiting  which  is  meant  (and  we 
know  in  oar  own  lives  what  that  waiting  is)  is  haying. 

Nothing  hat  life  can  reveal  Him  who  is  the  'Life,  and  so  we 
eannot  he  impatient,  hat  hy  and  hy  we  are  satisfied,  when  eveiy- 
thing  that  happens  to  as,  withoat  or  within,  eomes  to  seem  to  ns 
a  new  token  of  His  presence  and  sign  of  His  love. 

I  have  written  fally  and  will  not  even  read  over  what  I  have 
written,  lest  I  shoold  he  led  to  repent  that  I  have  written  so  mnch 
aboat  myself.  I  am  not  in  the  hahit  of  doing  so.  Bat  your  letter 
moves  me,  and  yoa  will  understand. 

Some  day  we  will  talk  of  i^  these  things.  I  hope'  that  yoa 
will  give  me  the  ehaaoe  as  soon  as  yoa  can. 

Meanwhile,  yoa  know  how  traly  I  ask  God  to  bless  yoa,  and 
how  sincerely  I  am 

Toor  friend,  Fhillifs  Bkooks. 

In  the  note-book  of  Phillips  Arooks  are  lines  written  at 
this  moment,  written  rapidly  and  withoat  oorreotion,  and 
given  here  because  they  seem  to  stand  for  some  process  of  his 
inner  life:  — 

The  while  I  listened  came  a  word  — 
I  knew  not  whence,  I  could  not  see  — 

But  when  my  waiting  spirit  heard, 

I  cried,  *'Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me!  ** 

For  in  that  word  was  all  contained  — 
The  Master's  wish»  the  servant's  joy. 

Worth  of  the  prize  to  he  attained. 
And  sweetness  of  the  time's  employ. 

I  turned  and  went  —  along  the  way 
That  word  was  food  and  air  and  light; 

I  feasted  on  it  all  the  day, 
And  rested  on  it  all  the  ni^t. 

I  wondered;  hut  when  soon  I  came 
To  where  the  word  complete  must  be, 

I  called  my  wonder  by  its  name ; 
For  lo!  the  word  I  sought  was  He. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV 
1891-1892 

CONSECRATION  AS  BISHOP.  THE  CHUBCH  CONQBE88  AT 
WASHINGTON.  ADMINISTBATiyB  CAPACITY.  ILLNESS. 
LENTEN  ADDRESSES.  UNION  SEBVIOB  ON  GOOD  FRIDAY. 
THE  CONVENTION  ADDRESS.  CORRESPONDENCE.  SUMMER 
ABROAD.  ENGLISH  TOLUME  OF  SERMONS.  RETURN  TO 
BOSTON.  ST.  ANDREW'S  BROTHERHOOD.  THE  GENERAL 
CONVENTION  IN  BALTIMORE.  DEATH  OF  TENNYSON.  COR- 
RESPONDENCE 

Phillips  Brooks  came  to  the  day  of  his  consecration 
as  bishop  borne  on  a  great  wave  of  human  devotion,  on  the 
flood  of  haman  testimony  to  his  singular  gifts  of  the  spirit,  his 
marvellous  greatness  as  a  man.  No  words  were  too  strong  to 
be  used ;  indeed,  words  strong  enough  were  missing  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  what  he  had  become  to  the 
world.  To  do  justice  to  the  event  by  narrating  it  is  impossi- 
ble, for  one  must  also  include  in  the  event  this  strange  and 
unexampled  outburst  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  which  in 
the  spread  of  its  concentric  circles  took  in,  as  it  seemed,  the 
whole  countiy.  But  lest  these  words  may  seem  exaggerated, 
let  us  select  from  the  cloud  of  witnesses  one  statement  made 
at  the  moment,  when  the  flood  of  grateful  feeling  was  at  its 
height.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Boston  ^*  Adver- 
tiser," whose  editor  possessed  unasual  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  widespread,  common  sentiment:  — 

Regarding  the  solemnly  impressive  yet  joy-inspiring  services  in 
Trinity  Church  yesterday  morning  [October  14],  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  human  language  to  express  adequately  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  rise  in  uncoonted  multitudes  of  deeply  stirred 
hearts.  The  elaborate  ceremonial  was  all  that  it  could  be,  mov- 
ing on  from  first  to  last  in  simple  grandeur.     The  place  of  conse- 
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cralion  was  itself  an  essential  element,  contnbatuig  no 
share  to  the  sacred  splendors  of  the  scene.     We  do  not 
merely  that  the  edifice  within  whose  walls  Phillips  Brooks  re- 
ceived the  vestments  of  a  bishop  was  of  all  chnrchee  in   tliis 
Commonwealth  most  fitting  by  reason  of  its  architectural  mag^ 
nificence,  though  that  is  trae.     But  the  mdest  tabernacle  ever 
constructed  out  of  rough-hewn  timbers  would  have  been  hardly  le« 
fit  if  it  had  been,  as  Trinity  Church  has  been,  the  meeting-place 
for  many  a  year  of  hungry  throngs  to  whom  our  peerless  pread^ 
was  wont  to  break  the  bread  of  life.     Nothing  was  absent  that 
could  give  dignity,  and  grace,  and  memorableness;  neither  pulptt 
oratory,  nor  i4ppropriate  music,  nor  stately  pageantry,  nor  pre- 
sence of  distinguished  men,  nor  participation  of  eminent  prelates, 
nor  long  lines  of  white-robed  priests,  nor  an  audience  wrapped  in 
eager  attentiveness,   limited  in  numbers  only  by  the  inexorable 
limitations  of  space.     Tet  this  was  not  all.     There  were  few,  if 
any,  who  yesterday  had   the   never-to-be-forgotten  privil^^  isi 
witnessing  the  spectacle  beneath  the  majestic  tower  of  Trinity 
who  did  not  realize  that  the  vast  and  sympathetic  assemblage 
gathered  there  was  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  mighty 
mass  of  people  outside,  who  were  there  in  spirit,  who  would  seiae 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  read  of  what  had  thare  taken  plaee, 
and  whose  souls  would  unite  in  response  to  the  voices  that  said 
*' Amen  "  when  divine  blessings  were  invoked  on  the  newly  made 
bishop.   .   .   . 

The  universal  interest  that  has  for  months  been  felt  in  the  elec- 
ti<m,  confirmation,  and  now  in  the  consecration  of  Phillips  Brooks 
to  be  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts, 
is  something  phenomenal.  We  need  not  w<»der  that  it  caoses 
wonder.  It  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever 
known  in  America  before.  The  topic  rivals  in  the  public  mind 
all  other  current  themes.  An  exciting  political  campaign  is  not 
more  talked  about,  certainly  not  among  thoughtful  citizens.  For- 
eign news,  big  with  the  fate  of  governments,  and  touching  on 
problems  of  peace  and  war  among  nations,  stirs  not  intelligent 
readers  more  profoundly.  Whoever  would  understand  this  jdie- 
nomenon  must  look  for  reasons  beyond  all  sectarian  lines,  and  all 
ordinary  personal  factors.  It  is  because  the  Phillips  Brooks  that 
was,  the  Bishop  Brooks  that  is  and  is  to  be,  has  aadeared  himself 
to  a  circle  wider  than  any  denomination,  than  all  denominations. 
We  honor  him  who  was  consecrated,  not  chiefly  for  his  eloquence, 
his  learning,  his  achievements  as  pastor  of  a  great  church,  or 
even  for  his  noble  services  as  a  foremost  citizen,  ready  to  speak 
potent  words  on  behalf  of  every  worthy  cause,  within  the  city 
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and  the  CommonwealUu  It  would  come  nearer  tlie  secret  to  sajr 
that  it  is  his  Ghriatian  character,  tried  by  many  tests  and  never 
found  wanting,  that  commands  our  homage*  But  someUiing  more 
must  be  said  before  the  story  is  told. 

Bishop  Brooks  occupies  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  can 
only  be  described  by  using  the  word  gratitude.  He  has  done  for 
tens  of  thousands  an  inestimable  service.  He  has  unravelled  for 
us  the  solenm  mysteries  of  man's  mission  ^on  this  bank  and  shoal 
of  time."  He  has  made  the  fatherhood  of  God  seem  real.  He 
has  made  religion  seem  a  privilege  and  daily  communion  with  the 
divine  nature  a  possibility.  He  has  helped  us  to  believe  in  better 
things  than  we  had  known  before.  He  has  touched  hidden  and 
unsuspected  springs  of  high  ambition.  Life,  to  uncounted  multi- 
tudes, appears  more  worth  living  because  of  the  instruction,  the 
inspiration,  the  example  of  him  whom  henceforth  we  shall  delight 
tQ  call  Bishop  Brooks.  Therefore  we  unfeignedly  thank  him  and 
rejoice  with  all  those  that  do  rejoice  in  the  consecration  to  the 
bishopric  of  this  already  consecrated  man. 

Many  were  the  efforts  to  explain  the  ^  extraordinary/*  the 
*^  onpreoedented  "  interest  which  was  felt  in  what  might  be 
considered  in  itself  an  ordinary  ceremoniaL  The  study  of 
the  public  mind  in  its  feeling  towards  Phillips  Brooks,  merely 
as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  would  in  itself  possess  high 
value  as  a  revelation  of  some  reserved  power  in  the  Christian 
mimstry,  never  so  manifested  before.  For  this  study  there  is 
no  space  here.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  daily 
press  in  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  which  opened  their 
pages  fully  to  those  who  wished  to  speak,  showed  a  singular 
unanimity  of  utterance.  It  was  the  man  in  himself  to  whom 
the  honor  was  now  paid,  the  man  who  had  embodied  in  his 
life  what  he  taught. 

He  illustrates  [said  one  of  another  religious  communion]  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Christian.  Foremost  in  sympathy  with  the 
world's  best  thinking  and  feeling,  yet  with  the  rare  gift  of  allay- 
ing men's  prejudices,  the  burden  of  his  preaching  is  grandly  the 
same  as  that  of  apostles,  martyrs,  reformers,  throughout  the  ages. 
He  is  a  powerful  example  of  one  possessing  regal  intellect,  famil- 
iar with  critical  theories  and  the  research  of  scholars,  who  does 
not  forget  what  preaching  is.  His  one  great  theme  is  Christ, 
salvation  and  righteousness  in  and  through  a  person.  The  value 
of  his  example  is  in  this  one  respect  priceless. 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  him  written  bj  a  work- 
ingman,  who  oalls  himself  *'  one  of  the  crowd  who  do  not  go 
to  church,  yet  am  conacioasly  bettor  because  70a  are  here." 

I  wonder  if  yon  have  any  tort  of  conception  how  many  there 
are  of  us  who  are  made  better  and  try  to  be  more  useful  as  a 
result  of  your  example.  To  me  yon  reveal  God  as  no  other  man 
does.  What  I  mean  l^  that  is,  I  can't  think  of  you  for  teu  con- 
secutive minutes  without  forgetting  all  about  you  and  thinking 
of  God  instead;  and  when  I  think  of  God  and  wonder  how  He 
will  seem  to  me,  it  always  comes  round  to  trying  to  conceire  of 
you  enlarged  infinitely  in  erexy  way. 

If  we  may  look  for  an  historical  precedent  Phillips  Brooks 
was  now  becoming  to  his  age  what  once  St.  Francis  of  Aasiai 
had  been,  an  ideal  so  lofty  that  when  men  thought  of  him 
there  was  a  tendenqr  to  speak  of  him  as  a  second  Christ ;  for 
in  him  Christ  had  been  felt  to  live  again  and  exert  his  power 
in  the  modem  world.  To  critidse  the  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  whether  or  not  it  went  beyond  bounds  in  its  devo* 
tion,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  chronicle  the  faot» 
This  tendency  is  manifest  in  the  tributes  of  poetry,  to  whi(^ 
people  now  resorted  as  the  best  vehicle  of  exalted  emotion. 
It  was  a  mood  destined  from  thb  time  to  grow  stronger  till  it 
reached  its  culmination. 

Some  such  mood  underlies  and  explains  the  demonstrations 
of  affection  which  now  went  forth  to  Phillips  Brooks.  People 
wondered  that  they  should  feel  as  they  did,  but  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  feeling.  In  Puritan  New  England,  in 
Boston  even,  all  vestige  of  prejudice  against  a  bishop  seemed 
to  have  faded  away.  The  old  feeling  indeed  was  recalled, 
how  Massachusetts  had  once  proposed  to  deal  with  a  bishop 
in  case  one  were  sent  to  them  from  England ;  how  Governor 
Andros  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
order  to  give  episcopacy  a  footing  in  Boston ;  but  these  things 
were  recalled  only  to  preface  the  comment  that  Phillips 
Brooks  was  now  to  be  a  bishop  to  them  all. 

Seldom  [writes  a  Congregational  minister]  has  anything  ce« 
corred  in  religions  history  in  which  the  '*  Universal  Qmrch**  has 
been  so  much  interested  as  in  the  consecration  of  Phillips  l^rooks 
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to  the  episcopate.  All  of  ns  might  accept  the  ''historic  episco- 
pate "  as  he  wotild  define  and  will  embody  it.  No  denomination 
oan  whoUj  claim  snch  a  man ;  he  is  a  bishop  for  us  all.  Few 
will  speak  of  him  as  Bishop  Brooks;  many  will  delight  to  call 
him  Phillips  Brooks,  the  bishop. 

We  leave  these  testimonies,  taking  a  few  as  samples  of  a 
large  number,  with  the  remark  that  PhiUips  Brooks  had 
demonstrated  the  desire  of  the  Christian  wcnrld  for  unity  and 
the  universal  instinct  which  calls  for  a  leader ;  how  men  are 
only  too  ready  to  follow  when  the  heaven-sent  leader  comes. 
Upon  the  consecration  service  we  cannot  dwelL  The  crowd 
took  possession  of  Copley  Square  long  before  the  service 
began  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  14.  The  day, 
which  opened  with  clouds  and  threats  of  inopportune  weather, 
developed  into  one  of  sunlight  and  beauty.  In  the  robing- 
room  of  Trinity  Church  were  gathered  the  bishops  who  were 
to  officiate :  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  the  presiding 
bishop,  who  was  to  act  as  consecrator;  Bishop  Doane,  of 
Albany ;  Bishop  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island  ;  Bishop  Howe, 
of  Central  Pennsylvania ;  Bishop  Niles,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Min- 
nesota, who  had  been  chosen  by  the  bishop-elect  to  act  as  his 
presenters ;  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  who  was  to  preach 
the  sermon;  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks  and  Bev.  John  Cotton 
Brooks,  who  were  to  be  the  attendant  presbyters.  In  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  were  some  four  hundred  clergy,  of  whom  a 
third  were  visitors  from  other  dioceses.  Just  before  the  pro- 
cession started,  a  protest  against  the  consecration  was  read, 
signed  by  two  bishops,  and  tiien  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
organ,  and  the  procession  moved  to  the  west  entrance  of  the 
church,  and  the  hymns  sung  were  '*  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty"  and  ^^ The  Ood  of  Abraham  praise."  It  was 
a  state  and  civic  event  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical :  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  had  been  invited  as  honored 
guests,  and  the  city  of  Boston  had  sent  flowers  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  church  within  and  around  the  portals*  Seven- 
teen hundred  tickets  had  been  issued,  with  great  care  that  all 
diocesan  and  other  interests  should  be  represented. 
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The  service  was  impreasive,  as  onty  the  Anglioaii  ritual  eaa 
make  it^  ftimple  and  diieei,  wiA  bo  alien  aooessories,  a  aer- 
Tioe  filling  and  satisfjing  the  imagfinati<m.     Some  of  tiw 
details  may  be  nienti<»ied,  the  sermon  by  Kshop  Potirav 
praised  by  all  as  eloquent  and  felicitoos,  uid  eqpecially  tiie 
elosing  words  to  the  bishop-elect,  whidb  only  the  preadiar 
coold  have  spoken,  —  the  aUnsaon  to  the  Yirginia  seminary, 
where  together  they  prepared  for  the  ministry.    There  was 
one  incident  noted  by  all,  toe  it  seemed  to  move  the  bidiop- 
elect, — a  reminder  €i  Hbe  fiery  trial  throngfa  which  he  had 
passed :   when,  throwing  back  his  head  and  expanding  his 
fignre  to  its  full  pn^rtions,  he  made  the  promise  of  con- 
formity :  ^  I,  Phillips  Brocdcs,  diosen  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  do  promise   con- 
formity and   obedience   to    the  Doctrine,  Discipline,   and 
Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.    So  help  me  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Many  were  the  comments  on  that  scene,  for  it  moved  the 
hearts  of  all  who  witnessed  iL 

Who,  of  all  the  vast  congregation  present  at  his  consecration 
[wrote  Bishop  Williams],  as  they  heard  him,  looking  up  to  heayo, 
utter  with  a  solemnity  that  tiirilled  all  hearts  those  awful  words, 
^So  help  me  God,  through  Jesns  Christ,''  which  end  the  bishop's 
promise  of  conformity,  —  who  that  heard  the  equal  solemnity  of 
the  answers  giren  to  the  qaestions  which  are  pat  to  every  bishop 
before  hands  are  laid  upon  him,  coold  have  doubted  the  depth  cd^ 
his  conviction  as  to  the  place  of  the  episcopate  in  the  economy  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  or  his  own  determination  to  administer  it  as 
this  Churdi  has  received  it  from  all  the  Qiristian  ages?  Who 
that  heard  his  voice,  as  he  joined  in  the  utterance  of  the  Nicene 
Symbol,  could  have  questioned  his  unshaken  conviction  that  oar 
blessed  Lord  was  God  as  well  as  Man?  I  ventore  to  answer,  No 
man. 

After  the  consecration.  Bishop  Williams  took  Bishop 
Brooks  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  his  own  chancel.  It  all 
seemed  strange  and  bewildering  that  Phillips  Brooks  should 
sit  in  his  own  church  listening  to  the  sermon  of  another,  and 
then  be  conducted  by  another  to  the  sacred  {dace  where  for 
so  many  years  he  had  stood  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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There  was  joy  in  the  oooaeion,  bmt  alio  piofoand,  unspeakable 
sorrow,  for  the  seme  of  a  parting  soene  mingled  with  the  con- 
gratolationS)  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Trinity  Church 
was  uppermost.  What  it  all  might  mean  no  one  could  tell. 
Only  he  wanted  it,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  office,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  right  that  he  should  do  so.  There  must 
be  some  enlargement  for  him,  some  more  appropriate  setting 
of  his  greatness.  A  lady  who  was  present  from  Philadelphia 
wrote  him,  ^*  It  seemed  like  living  over  again  the  parting  from 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  To  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon, 
the  new  bishop  wrote  this  note  on  the  following  day :  — 

Ootober  15,  1891. 
Dbab  Sowdon,  —  I  cannot  help  thanking  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  yesterday.  Everybody  is  saying  with  what  wonderful 
judgment  and  power  all  was  arranged  and  carried  out.  I  am  still 
more  rejoiced  that  it  was  done  by  you  and  done  with  such  spirit 
of  kindness  to  your  old  friend.  It  will  be  a  joy  to  remember  it 
and  to  be  grateful  for  it  always. 

Yours  ever,  PHnxiPS  Brooks. 

The  wardens  and  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  had  made  a 
generous  arrangement  with  the  diocese  by  which  no  change 
of  residence  would  be  required,  and  the  beautiful  home  on 
Clarendon  Street  should  still  be  his.  Acknowledging  his 
gratitude,  he  writes  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Morrill  who  had  been  active 
in  securing  this  result,  with  whom,  indeed,  the  suggestion  of 
building  a  rectory  had  originated,  and  who  had  persevered 
in  the  plan  despite  the  rector's  reluctance  and  even  opposi- 
tion:— 

283  CuLRSNDON  Stbbxt,  Bostok,  Ootober  15, 1891. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mobbill,  — Nothing  which  Trinity  Church  could 
do  could  be  so  generous  and  considerate  as  to  surprise  me.  And 
yet  the  great  gift  which  your  letter  brings  fills  me  with  a  grati- 
tude which  I  cannot  express. 

All  which  these  long  and  happy  years  have  meant  to  me  is 
very  present  to  me  now.  The  service  yesterday  in  the  dear  and 
familiar  church  was  not  only  the  opening  of  the  future,  but  the 
gathering  up  of  all  the  past.  That  past  can  never  be  left  behind. 
It  goes  with  me  into  all  the  days  to  come.  AU  the  kindness  and 
loyalty  and  helpfolness  of  my  people  has  passed  into  my  life  and 
will  be  part  of  it  till  I  die,  and  always. 
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Will  jou  tell  the  waide&s  and  veetiy  how  I  thimk  them  for 
this  token  of  their  care  for  me?  I  pray  that  I  may  be  sodi » 
bishop  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  have  trusted  me  in  yain. 

Will  you  yourself  accept  anew  the  assurance  of  my  affectionate 
regard,  and  count  me  always, 

Faithfolly  yonr  friend,  F&illifs  Bbooks. 

To  the  Bt  Bey.  Henry  C.  Potter  he  writes:  — 

288  Clabbsdon  Stbsbt,  Bostok,  Oetdber  10, 1891. 

My  dbab  Hknby,  —  I  cannot  let  these  days  pass  withost 
thanking  yon  for  Wednesday.  I  feel  how  good  and  kind  it  wu 
of  you  to  come,  and  when  yon  had  come,  that  you  should  nj 
such  words  as  yon  did  say  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and  delight, 
and  will  always  make  the  day  shine  in  my  memory. 

Ton  will  know  how  peculiarly  near  my  heart  come  those  last 
words  of  brotherly  greeting  and  affection.  Eyerybody  felt  their 
graciousness  and  beauty.  It  was  mine  to  feel  also  how  much  of 
long-treasured  association  and  of  a  kindness  which  has  neyer 
failed  was  gathered  in  them.  May  God  bless  you  for  them. 
There  could  not  be  a  brighter  gate  through  which  to  enter  the 
new  land.  I  shall  be  a  better  bishop  for  them.  The  thing  has 
drawn  itself  out  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  oyer. 
But  the  change  of  daily  occupation  reminds  me  constantly  that  I 
am  a  bishop,  and  is  rapidly  making  the  new  name  familiar. 

There  is  no  wild  exhilaration  about  it,  but  a  quiet  content  that 
it  is  all  right,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  work  as  full  of  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

I  shall  be  coming  down  on  you  for  good  advice  and  the  penni»- 
sion  to  drink  out  of  the  full  river  of  your  long  experience.  Thk 
before  long,  no  doubt ;  but  now  only  my  gratitude  for  all  that  yov 
have  done  for  me  this  week,  and  my  assurance  that  you  hare 
made  the  change  from  the  old  life  into  the  new  as  happy  as  it 
could  be  made. 

For  all  of  this,  and  for  the  years  that  have  been,  and  the  yean 
that  are  to  be,  I  thank  you,  and  am  ever, 

Yours  affectionately,  Phillips  Bbooks. 

In  his  note-book  is  to  be  found  this  reference  to  ihe  tran- 
sition  and  its  accompanying  consciousness :  — 

The  quiet,  natural  change  of  consciousness  and  thought  in  fiew 
of  the  episcopate. 

Compare  with  the  change  from  lay  to  clerical  life.  Of  the 
<«ame  sort,  though  of  less  distinctness  and  in^rtance. 
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The  difference  from  the  English  Episcopate  (cf .  Life  of  Arch- 
iHshop  Tait). 

The  first  Sunday  was  spent  in  Salem  with  Bev.  James  P. 
Franks,  who  was  in  deep  bereayement.  The  sermon,  at 
Grrace  Church,  was  one  abeady  alluded  to,  with  the  title, 
^^  The  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  Seashore."  After  nearly  two 
weeks  had  elapsed  of  episcopal  visitations,  he  met  the  Epis- 
copalian Club  in  Boston,  October  27,  and  his  presence  was 
the  central  feature  of  the  evening. 

If  there  ever  comes  to  Phillips  Brooks  [said  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Herald]  the  thought  that  in  lacking  the  love  of  wife 
and  the  caresses  of  children,  life's  cup  still  wants  a  little  of  being 
fall  to  the  brim,  there  must  come  oUier  times  which  bring  their 
measure  of  compensation ;  times  when  the  admiration  and  honor 
and  love  which  flows  for  him  from  the  hearts  of  all  men  who 
know  him,  pours  itself  in  a  flood  about  bis  feet  and  washes  away 
everything  but  high  aim  and  consecration  and  singleness  of  devo- 
tion to  his  work.     Last  night  was  such  a  time. 

In  the  address  which  he  made  to  this  large  and  representa- 
tive assembly  of  laymen,  the  bishop  was  deeply  moved :  — 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  full  my  heart  is,  and  how  earnestly  I 
wish  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  Church  in  this  dear  old  State 
of  Massachusetts.  She  gave  me  birth  and  education,  and  all 
that  has  gone  to  make  a  supremely  happy  life.  I  love  her  rugged 
landscape,  her  blue  skies,  her  rich  history;  and  out  of  her  soil 
came  the  men  who  made  her  what  she  is.  But  I  am  no  Massa- 
chusetts bigot.  I  am  ready  to  welcome  the  newcomers  among 
us.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts  must  work  in  the 
line  of  Massachusetts  people  and  the  Massachusetts  character.  It 
must  become  a  part  of  the  New  England  life  and  make  that  life 
nobler,  —  so  noble  that  we  shall  dare  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
nobler  in  all  the  world,  if  only  it  may  be  touched  with  some  finer 
radiance  from  this  dear  old  Church  of  ours. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  sentences,  as  reported  in  the  Bos- 
ton ^'  Herald,'^  of  a  speech  which  in  its  entirety  has  not  been 
preserved.  Of  this  speech,  one  of  the  laymen  present,  Mr. 
A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  writes :  — 

The  sweep,  the  breadth  of  religions  stateBmanship  evinced,  the 
manner  in  which  he  magnified  his  office  and  its  possibilities,  and 
VOL.  n 
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todc  in  the  whole  proUemy  the  f enrent  patriotism  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  Commonwealth  he  so  loved,  and  the  passionate  lan- 
guage, the  graphic  pietore  he  drew  of  what  one  Church  eould  and 
ought  to  do  for  the  Commonwealthy  —  all  these  made  ns  who 
were  present  feel  that  we  had  literally  heard  his  very  hest  and 
greatest  effort*  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  was  only  an  ordinary 
newspaper  report  of  the  q[»eeclu 

From  this  time  Phillips  Brooks  plunged  into  the  multi- 
plicity of  duties  and  engagements  which  appertain  to  a 
bishop's  office.  He  was  addressed  by  a  clergyman  of  large 
experience,  Bev.  Edward  Everett  Hale :  — 

I  am  older  than  you,  can  advise  you.  Begin  slowly.  Let 
things  present  themselves  in  order,  and  do  not  tiy  to  make  an 
order  for  them.  After  you  have  thus  accepted  for  a  little,  what 
is,  —you  will  be  able  to  raise  everything  and  see  what  may  be. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  heeded  the  advice:  other 
words  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  ^^  Work  while  the  day  lasts ; 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  That  from  the 
first  there  was  a  tendency  to  overtax  his  strength,  now,  alaa, 
no  longer  what  it  was,  or  what  at  his  age  it  should  have  been^ 
might  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  after  he  had 
been  in  his  new  office  but  two  weeks :  — 

283  CuLBSXDOH  Stbxbt,  Bostov,  Kovember  2, 180L 
Dbab  Mrs.  Painb,  —  You  do  not  know  how  grateful  I  am  for 
your  kind  token  that  I  am  not  forgotten.     Life  is  so  terribly 
convulsed  and  changed  that  it  seems  incredible  that  the  old  friends 
are  there  and  are  caring  for  me  still. 

But  I  know  you  do  and  always  will.  By  and  by,  some  day, 
I  riiall  see  yon  again.  Till  then,  and  always,  you  will  all  know 
how  I  am. 

Affectionately  and  gratefully. 

Tour  friend,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 

On  November  8  he  went  to  the  annual  matriculation  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  SohooL  As  he  spoke  to  the  students, 
his  own  experience  in  the  seminary  at  Alexandria  must  have 
inspired  him. 

Here,  in  the  seminary  life,  Christian  truth  and  faith  come  into 
relation.  There  is  no  struggle  between  thought  and  work.  Some 
aband<A  work  for  thought;  others  abandon  thought  for  woriL. 
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Never  look  upon  your  work  as  a  refage  frcmi  thought,  bat  express 
jour  thought  in  your  work.  Shri^  from  nothing  God  shall 
reveal  to  you.  l>ast  yourself  to  Him  wherever  He  shall  lead 
you.  He  watches  over  mind  and  soul.  He  does  not  separate 
them  and  make  them  weak  concessions  of  one  to  the  other.  Your 
seminary  life  is  a  going  aside  for  three  years  with  Christ,  to 
drink  in  His  spirit  and  to  commune  with  Him.  As  you  open 
your  New  Testament  He  says  to  you,  '^This  is  who  I  am." 
When  you  study  church  history,  He  says,  ^This  is  but  a  history 
of  me."  In  psychology  He  says  to  you,  ^I  saved  this  humanity 
by  wearing  it." 

One  of  the  first  inoidents  in  his  new  life  was  the  call  to 
preside  as  bishop  at  the  Church  Congress  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  November,  where  he  should  make  the  Communion 
Address  at  its  formal  opening.  It  was  now  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportmiity  to  declare,  as 
he  might  most  germanely,  his  belief  in  the  ^^  miraculous  In- 
carnation and  real  resurrection  of  our  Lord.'*  If  he  would 
consent  it  would  do  much,  so  he  was  told,  to  **  convince  the 
gainsayers."  Those  high  in  station  and  whose  opinion  he 
valued,  urged  him  strongly  to  this  coarse.  Scriptural  prece- 
dent was  adduced,  —  the  apostle  bids  us  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded. It  was  another  incentive  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
that  he  owed  something  to  the  chivalric  friendship  of  his 
brethren  in  the  episcopate,  who  differed  so  widely  from  him, 
yet  had  made  sacrifices  to  insure  his  confirmation  ;  the  sacri- 
fices should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  Bishop  Clark,  who  was 
the  go-between  of  those  who  wished  to  approach  Phillips 
Brooks,  wrote  nrging  that  he  should  follow  this  advice.  But 
he  firmly  and  even  vehemently  refused.  As  we  know  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  do  otherwise. 
To  take  the  occasion  of  a  Communion  Address  m  order  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  *^  to  the  galleries,"  and  be  settii^  right  his 
own  reputation,  was  abhorrent.  That  he  should  be  asked 
to  take  so  solemn  a  moment  for  such  a  statement  was  bad 
enough;  that  he  should  acquiesce  and  make  the  statement 
would  have  been  a  blunder.  It  would  have  neutralized  the 
value  of  his  silence  while  the  question  of  his  election  was 
I)ending.    It  would  also  have  been  a  failure  in  its  object,  and 
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would  have  quieted  no  one.  What  was  really  wanted  from 
him  was  an  apology  for  his  association  in  religious  serrices 
with  Unitarians,  and  his  promise  to  offend  no  more.  That, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  consistently  refused  to  make.  So  Bishop 
Clark  found  his  prot^  refiactory.  Several  times  had  ik 
good  offers  been  declined.  He  had  gently  suggested  to  Phil- 
lips Brooks  that  as  a  bishop  it  might  be  more  becoming  if  he 
adopted  the  conventional  dress  of  the  clergy.  To  this  appeal 
Phillips  Brooks  had  replied,  ^  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  you  biow 
very  well  it  was  Henry  Potter  who  put  you  up  to  giving  me 
that  advice."  The  following  letter  of  Bishop  Clark  shows  at 
least  he  was  not  offended  by  the  rejection  of  his  good  offices:— 

PBOymxKCS,  Korember  4, 1891. 

My  deab  Bbothbb  Brooks,  —  I  am  a  little  bit  sony  tbit 
you  found  my  letter;  not  that  it  contains  anything  that  I  would 
revoke,  for  I  still  think  it  would  be  rig^t  and  proper  f or  yoa  to 
say  at  the  Church  Congress  the  words  you  would  be  most  natn- 
rally  inclined  to  say,  even  if  they  did  tend  to  allay  the  anzietiei 
of  certain  good  people,  whose  minds  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
persistent  series  of  misrepresentations.  As  I  intimated  in  mj 
last  letter,  I  was  afraid  that  yon  would  reply  just  as  yoa  have 
done,  becaose  I  knew  that  you  stand  upon  a  very  lofty  monl 
pedestal  and  have  a  special  aversion  to  all  shams  and  pretenees. 
As  I  happen  to  occupy  a  lower  plane,  perhaps  I  might  be  willing 
to  do  what  you  would  decline  doing. 

The  vehemence  of  your  first  letter  I  admired  very  much;  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  epistle.  The  lion  always 
appears  at  his  best  when  he  is  in  a  righteous  rage.  One  lesson, 
however,  I  have  learned,  and  that  is  to  abstain  from  anj  farther 
interference,  and  let  other  people  roast  their  own  chestnuts. 

And  so,  henceforth,  beloved  Brother,  go  thine  own  way.  1 
will  disturb  thee  no  more.  Prudent  or  imprudent,  silent  or  oot- 
spoken,  deliberate  or  not,  thou  art  likely  to  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end.  I  assume  no  longer  the  post  of  guide,  philosopher,  and 
frigid,  confining  myself  entirely  to  the  latter  fanction.  Bat  iff 
in  thy  comet-like  sweep  through  the  heavens,  thou  shouldest  ever 
find  thyself  in  a  tight  place  among  the  suns,  and  the  stsrs,  and 
the  planets,  and  the  little  ecclesiastical  moons,  I  shall  always  be 
at  thy  service. 

Just  as  affectionately  yours  as  ever,  and  a  little  more  so, 

Thomas  M.  Clask. 
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He  prepared  his  address  for  the  Chnroh  Congress,  there- 
fore, without  any,  the  slightest,  allusion  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  explimatory  or  apologetic.  He  still  felt  about 
church  congresses  as  in  his  earlier  years.  In  writing  to  Bev. 
Arthur  Brooks  about  the  arrangement  for  trains,  he  adds:  — 

But  the  Congress  is  the  great  thing.  Let  us  cast  dull  care 
away  and  go  in  for  enjoyment.  For  the  Church  needs  us  radical 
old  fellows  to  keep  the  conservatism  of  its  young  men  from  rot- 
ting, and  we  must  take  good  core  of  our  health. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  moved  at  his  coming.  In 
the  large  edifice,  Epiphany  Church,  crowded  to  the  doors, 
there  was  no  standing  room.  Not  even  the  drizzling  rain 
deterred  the  people  from  waiting  an  hour  before  the  doors 
were  opened.  The  address  was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity 
and  adaptedness :  ^^  Jesus  seeing  their  faith  said  unto  the  sick 
of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'' 

Phillips  Brooks  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  bishop  with 
enthusiasm  and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  self-consecration.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  that  phase  in  his  life,  beginning  after  his 
return  from  India,  when  lie  resolved  to  *^  abase  "  himself  in 
order  to  *^  abound."  He  believed  that  the  best  part  of  his 
work  as  a  Christian  minister  would  be  conserved  in  the  epis- 
copate. So  he  had  written  to  his  friends.  The  unanimity 
of  all  his  friends,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  and 
the  voice  also  of  all  the  people,  confirmed  him  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  right  in  accepting  the  ofiKce.  The  letters  of 
congratulation  continued  to  come  in  for  many  weeks  after  his 
consecration.  From  India  and  Japan  and  China,  from  France 
and  Switzerland,  his  friends  were  writing  in  a  tone  of  jubi- 
lation, in  the  expectancy  of  greater  things  that  he  would  do. 
This  was  also  the  uniform  conviction  of  the  host  of  his  friends 
in  England.  They  sympathized  in  the  change,  as  if  it  brought 
to  the  whole  Anglican  Church  a  higher  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. Thus  his  friend  Professor  James  Bryce,  who  saw  in  his 
growing  influence  some  special  significance  for  the  future  of 
American  life,  writes  him  how  all  his  *'  English  friends  feel 
greater  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  American  Episcopal 
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Charcli  now  that  be  will  be  officudlj  oonneoted  with  ite 
guides."    But  Mr*  Bijoe  adds  also  a  caution :  — 

I  bope  tbe  duties  of  an  active  kind  may  not,  as  bappens  with 
bisbops  bere,  trencb  too  bearily  on  tbe  time  you  bave  bitherto 
given  to  reading  and  tbinking;  for  eren  tbe  antbority  tbe  offiee 
gives  to  guide  cburcb  deliberations  migbt  be  ill  purcbased  bj  the 
loss  of  quiet  times. 

Bisbop  Brooks  needed  the  encouragement  that  his  friends 
could  now  give  him  by  letter  or  otherwise.  He  was  a  man 
without  personal  conceit,  of  entire  humbleness  of  heart,  —  the 
heart  of  a  simple  child,  though  acccmipanied  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power.  He  took  up  his  new  work,  therefore,  in 
joy  and  gladness.  Never  had  he  been  happier  in  his  life 
than  now.  Tbe  serenity  of  his  spirit  was  manifest.  He  had 
learned  tbe  lesson  of  Christ,  how  when  he  was  reyiled  to 
revile  not  again.  He  was  determined  that  all  should  be  his 
friends  among  clergy  and  laity,  and  to  allow  no  opening  for 
enmities.  His  happiness  showed  itself  in  many  ways,  —  in  his 
note-books,  where  he  begins  again,  as  in  bis  youth,  to  record 
his  thoughts,  as  if  life  were  opening  anew  before  him.  Then, 
too,  it  was  a  vast  relief,  and  be  alone  best  appreciated  it,  that 
he  was  free  at  last  from  tbe  burden  of  tbe  parish  minister, 
which  had  simply  become  greater  than  he  could  bear.  The 
task  of  preaching  might  now  be  reduced  within  limits  that 
would  no  longer  exhaust  his  physical  vitality.  It  seemed  at 
first,  despite  tbe  multiplicity  of  engagements,  that  he  had 
more  time  at  bis  disposal  than  before  for  reading  and  quiet 
tbinking.  He  carried  books  with  him  as  he  went  on  bis  epis- 
copal visitations.  He  loved  to  travel,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  go  into  new  towns  and  places,  to  become  acquainted  with 
peoide,  to  visit  a  hundred  homes  where  he  had  tbe  privil^e 
of  being  admitted  as  guest.  It  all  seemed  very  delightfuL 
He  could  not  believe  that  his  work  would  ever  become  per- 
functory. When  he  was  told  that  tbe  recitation  of  tbe  bish- 
op's formula  in  the  confirmation  office  tended  to  formality, 
he  would  not  believe  that  he  could  ever  be  unsympathetic  at 
the  sound  of  those  little  words,  ^^  I  do,''  coming  from  young 
hearts  at  a  great  moment  in  their  lives. 
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He  now  allowed  that  he  possessed  a  capacity  for  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  which  some  had  doubted.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Lawrence,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent to  speak,  that  he  excelled  in  executive  ability.  He 
soon  mastered  the  details  of  the  office,  carrying  them  with 
ease  in  his  capacious  mind.  There  was  some  latent  power 
in  him  in  this  respect,  needing  only  the  quick  call  of  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  his  position  for  its  development.  A 
business  man  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  his  parishioners,  had 
once  said  of  him  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the 
largest  business  corporations  in  the  country,  and  that  if  he 
gave  his  mind  to  such  work  he  could  not  be  excelled  in  effi- 
ciency. Nor  did  these  affairs  of  the  diocese,  numerous  and 
perplexing  as  they  were,  harass  him  or  vex  his  peace  of  mind. 
But  one  thing  would  be  true  of  him,  that  he  would  slight  or 
neglect  nothing,  or  relax  his  disposition  to  aid  by  any  means 
in  his  power  those  who  appealed  to  him.  There  came  at  once 
hundreds  of  appeals  from  clergymen  for  admission  to  the 
diocese ;  he  was  called  upon  to  adjust  difficulties  in  parishes ; 
to  offer  advice  upon  every  conceivable  subject.  There  were 
many  drains  upon  his  sympathy.  The  church  must  have 
looked  very  differently  to  him  in  this  nearer  view  from  what 
it  had  done  when  he  gazed  at  it  from  the  pulpit  and  saw  only 
the  crowds  of  eager  listeners  to  his  words. 

He  showed  a  tendency,  also  says  Bishop  Lawrence,  to  be 
a  strict,  even  a  rigid  canonist.  There  was  no  laxity  in  him, 
no  inclination  to  leave  things  at  loose  ends.  This  disposition 
was  plainly  manifested  in  his  dealings  with  Candidates  for 
Orders.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  to 
go,  when  ordered  deacons,  where  he  should  send  them.  There 
would  be  no  relaxation  of  this  rule.  ^^  I  pity  them,  but  they 
have  got  to  go."  He  believed  in  government  in  church  or 
state,  and  that  government  was  a  divine  ordering,  not  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  committee.  In  an  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  he  was  very  practical 
in  his  suggestions.  The  first  point  he  made  was  in  regard  to 
legibility  of  handwriting.  ^^  Small  causes  lead  to  great  fail- 
ures."   But  he  soon  sailed  out  on  the  ocean  of  principles : 
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^^  Promptness  most   come   from    fulness.    Get  eT^^tliiiig 
bigger," 

He  talked,  said  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  ''as  if  he  had 
some  large  plans  in  contemplation  for  the  extension  of  the 
church's  work  and  usefulness,  and  was  not  going  into  it 
vaguely."  He  sent  to  the  State  House  for  ''  any  books  at 
documents  which  would  give  information  as  to  the  population, 
and  the  character  of  the  population,  in  the  various  towns  and 
cities  of  our  Commonwealth."  He  was  studying  the  State  ef 
Massachusetts  in  its  relation  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  Ae 
causes  which  had  hindered  its  growth,  the  motive  of  its 
strongest  appeal.  Of  his  three  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
episcopal  ofiBce,  not  one  had  been  a  Massachusetts  man  by 
birth  or  education.  That  was  his  advantage,  and  he  well  un- 
derstood it.  He  honored  and  he  loved  Massachusetts,  know- 
ing how  to  draw  a  response  from  its  inmost  soul,  or  to  place 
his  finger  on  its  pulse  and  read  the  beatings  of  its  heart.  By 
natural  descent  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  all  diis 
was  in  him  still,  yet  joined  with  other  forces  and  tendencies 
which  came  of  the  distinctive  training  from  his  childhood  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was  asking  himself  as  to 
the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  what  message  it  brought, 
and  how  that  message  should  be  presented  to  a  oommcm 
Christendom. 

He  was  scrupulous  at  first  to  follow  the  usages  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Wherever  he  went  he  found  that  Bishop  Paddock 
had  left  a  sacred  and  healing  influence  behind.  To  do  what 
he  was  wanted  to  do,  and  to  do  it  in  the  way  to  which  people 
had  become  accustomed,  was  his  rule.  When  he  visited  a 
town,  he  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  although  the  towns- 
people were  expecting  that  the  largest  edifice  would  attract 
him,  or  some  large  hall  where  all  might  hear  him.  But  he 
wended  his  way,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  small  ^^Grothie 
cathedrals,"  as  the  Episooiml  churches  were  called,  tacked 
away  sometimes  in  a  side  street. 

He  was  now  forced  to  overcome  his  habit  of  silence,  or  of 
talking  only  when  he  chose  to  talk,  or  had  something  special 
to  say  when  others*  talk  aroused  him.    Now  he  was  expected 
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E  to  entertain  his  hosts,  or  the  assembled  company  in  rural 

parsonages ;  for  no  one  would  talk  when  the  bishop  was  pre- 
sent, and  at  first  Bishop  Brooks  overawed  those  who  met 
I  him.    He  had  one  resource,  by  which  he  could  escape  if 

necessary,  and  that  was  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  children. 
h  This  was  also  amusement  and  pure  recreation.     Beautiful 

c  accounts  were  written  of  his  entrance  into  a  household  and 

^  establishing  at  once  with  the  children  a  familiar  footing,  so 

:  that  he  and  all  in  the  family  were  completely  at  home.    ^^  Why 

e  do  you  not  talk  to  us  as  Bishop  Brooks  did  ?  "  was  a  question 

I  from  the  children  that  met  Bishop  Lawrence  as  he  made  his 

f  first  visitations  in  the  diocese. 


His  modesty  was  always  conspicuous  on  his  visitations  [writes 
Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon].     One  day  he  was  met  at  the  station  in 

Fall  River  by  Rev.  Mr.  S ,  who  turned  to  help  him  with  his 

valise.     But  he  refused,  saying  he  was  able  to  carry  it  himself. 

As  they  came  to  a  carriage  Mr.  S asked  him  to  step  in,  but 

he  stood  back  and  said,  ''Get  in  yourself  first,  S— — ,  never 
mind  me.''  He  had  a  way  of  refusing  carriages.  Once  when  he 
had  been  out  to  a  service  in  a  suburban  town,  and  was  leaving 

the  church,  Mr.  G said,  ''Bishop^  there  is  a  carriage  for  you 

at  the  door."      "I  sent  it  away,"  he  answered.      "It  would  have 

gratified  our  people  if  you  had  used  it,"  said  Mr.  C .      "I 

preferred  not  to  do  so.  I  can  go  into  town  just  as  well  in  the 
horse  cars." 

I  was  taking  him  in  to  dinner  [continues  Mr.  Sowdon]  the 
first  day  of  his  convention,  the  only  convention  he  attended  as 
bishop.  There  was  an  unusual  crowd  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  through  the  entry.  As  I 
asked  the  clergy  to  make  way  a  little,  he  rebuked  me ;  but  there 
seemed  no  other  way  of  getting  to  the  dining-room.  The  clergy 
did  open  ranks,  and  some  clapped  their  hands  as  we  passed  through 
the  lines.  This  dreadfully  annoyed  him,  and  he  insisted  earnestly 
to  me  that  it  must  never  occur  again.  He  was  greatly  provoked ; 
but  after  dinner  he  came  to  me  and  expressed  deep  regret  that 
he  had  been  so  quick  with  me.  I  told  him  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine;  but  he  said  very  sweetly  and  earnestly,  "Well,  you  must 
see  that  it  (the  clapping  and  open  ranks)  never  occurs  again." 

A  few  days  after  he  was  made  bishop,  when  the  conversation 

turned  upon  the  office,  he  said  to  Rev.  Mr.  L ,  "If  it  ever 

seems  to  you  that  my  head  gets  turned,  you  must  tell  me  of  it." 
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Qooe  he  discovered  thftt  the  penon  in  charge,  of  the  Qniidi 
Booms  had  employed  a  poor  clergyman  to  carry  a  note  for  him; 
and  he  never  forgot  the  person  or  the  action,  and  was  terriUy 
exercised  aboat  the  indignity  pat  upon  his  brother  clergyman. 

Then  I  most  mention  his  absolute  indifference  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  firiends  had  voted  for  him  as  Bishop.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  his  entire  freedom  from  revenge  or  soreness.  He 
nobly  respected  their  judgment  and  the  jhusk  it  took  to  vote 
against  hhn. 

In  January  Bishop  Brooks  was  seriously  ill  with  an  at- 
tack of  the  grippe.  From  the  despondency  which  accompa- 
nies the  disease  he  was  some  time  in  recovering,  and  indeed  he 
never  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  lamentable  iU- 
ness.  To  a  friend  who  called  upon  him,  he  remarked  that 
there  had  been  one  bishop  of  Massachusetts  who  never  per- 
formed an  episcopal  function,  and  he  was  afraid  there  would 
be  a  second  of  whom  the  same  would  be  said.  To  another 
friend  he  said  in  answer  to  some  request  that  the  only  thing 
he  could  not  give  him  was  cheerfulness. 

233  GLABBirDON  Stbbxt,  Bostoh,  Jaauaxy  21, 1882. 

Dear  Abthub,  — How  strange  it  all  is,  this  being  sick!  I 
am  not  out  yet  except  for  necessary  duties,  when  I  go  in  car- 
riages, wrapped  up  like  a  mummy  and  actually  afraid  of  draughts, 
like  an  old  woman.  I  hope  it  is  most  over,  but  the  weather  is 
beastly,  and  the  doctor  is  so  cautions  and  the  legs  so  weak  that  I 
don't  feel  very  sure  of  anything.  Fortunately  the  doctor  smiles 
on  my  going  to  Philadelj^ia  next  week,  and  thinks  the  change 
will  do  me  good.  Unfortunate^,  however,  he  insists  that  I 
must  go  through  and  back  in  a  closed  car,  shut  in  at  Boston  and 
leaving  the  car  only  at  Philadelphia.  Such  a  car  goes  now  via 
the  Shore  Line  and  the  steamer  around  New  York.  This  loses 
my  chance  of  a  night  with  you,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  though 
indeed,  unless  the  coming  week  makes  a  great  difference,  a  nig^t 
of  my  society  could  be  of  small  delight  to  anybody.  Still  I  dare 
to  think  that  you  and  L would  be  glad  to  see  me. 

And  yon  shall !  On  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  I  am  com- 
ing on  to  the  dinner  of  the  New  York  Harvard  Club,  and  I  shall 
count  on  you  to  take  me  in  over  night.  I  never  saw  a  big  New 
York  dinner,  and  I  expect  to  be  delighted  and  dazzled  in  my 
provincial  eyes. 

And  you  must  send  me  the  seal  as  soon  as  it  is  done.     I  am 
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impatient  for  it,  —  not  that  I  have  mdtered  at  all  by  the  delay, 
bnt  I  want  to  get  posseeelon  of  the  gem  of  the  episcopate,  and  to 

show and that  I  have  the  finest  seal  of  the  lot. 

I  hope  that  the  winter  goes  on  well  with  you.  Don't  get  sick 
any  more,  and  let 's  be  grateful  for  all  tixe  fine  long  years  of 
health. 

But  the  thought  of  a  vitit  to  Philadelphia  had  its  usual 
^ect,  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Cooper,  January  22, 1892  :  ''I 
may  trust  to  you  and  MoVickar  for  something  to  wear 
on  Sunday,  surplice  or  gown*  I  shan't  bring  any  episcopal 
robes.    Tou  don't  know  what  a  good  time  I  mean  to  have." 

To  the  Eev.  W.  N.  MoVickar:  — 

283  Clabxsdov  Stbkbt,  Boston,  February  8, 1802. 

Mt  deab  William,  — The  visit  was  very  pleasant,  bat  it  was 
not  the  real  thing.  I  missed  you  all  the  time,  and  the  sense  of 
why  you  were  not  there,  and  the  sorrow  which  had  fallen,  on  you, 
kept  us  all  the  time  from  the  absdute  cheeriness  which  belongs 
to  a  visit  to  the  dear  old  town.  Cooper  was  very  kind,  and  the 
dinner  went  off  very  well,  and  the  people  at  the  church  were  hospi- 
tality itself,  but  you  were  not  there,  and  all  the  time  I  was  think- 
ing of  you  sitting  by  your  father,  and  remembering  all  the  past 
which  you  had  li^ed  with  him.  What  an  awful  tUng  it  is  when 
one's  father  dies !  I  think  that  one  grows  less  and  less  afraid  of  his 
own  death,  and  more  and  more  afraid  of  the  death  of  his  friends. 
And  here  there  is  this  endless  complication  of  life  with  strangers, 
these  countless  tiresome  little  bits  of  business  with  strangers,  with 
people  that  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  one's  friends,  while 
the  folks  one  really  cares  for  you  see  only  once  a  year,  and  by 
and  by  they  die.  Let 's  change  it  all!  Let 's  get  the  half-dozen 
people  who  are  really  worth  while,  and  go  off  to  Oathay  or  some- 
where, and  really  see  them  while  life  lasts. 

But  what  a  joy  it  must  be  to  you,  dear  William,  to  have  seen 
so  much  of  your  fathw,  and  to  have  put  so  much  of  happiness  as 
you  must  have  out  into  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
most  comforting  to  think  of,  I  am  sure. 

And  how  little  it  makes  life  seem;  and  how  great;  and  God 
how  near,  and  our  own  ambitions  so  small;  and  every  chance  to 
be  good  and  to  do  good  so  great  and  so  precious ! 

Gh>d  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow. 

Tour  old  friend,  P.  B. 

On  February  11  a  meeting  was  lield  in  Boston,  where  the 
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laity,  who  had  been  incited  to  meet  the  dty  clergy,  were 
present  in  large  nnmbers.    The  object  of  the  meeting  as 
stated  in  the  bbfaop's  circular  letter,  and  more  fully  in  his 
address,  was  to  rouse  the  laity  to  individual  and  also  ccm* 
oerted  effort  in  order  to  meet  people  in  sections  of  the  city 
devoid  of  religious  or  moral  influence  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  organiaed  parochial  work.    This  was  the  first 
step  taken  on  a  large  scale  by  the  bishop  to  carry  out  scMoe 
more  comprehensive  plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
Episcopal  Church.    There  was  much  enthusiasm  evcdrod  by 
his  words  and  by  the  addresses  of  others  present     A  resc^o- 
tion  was  adopted  in  aocordanoe  with  which  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  bishop  in  find- 
ing work  for  every  layman  to  do  who  was  willing  to  be  of 
service*    It  was  a  beginning  full  of  promise,  making  the 
laity  realize  that  Phillips  Brooks  was  to  be  a  layman's  bishopL 
To  Rev.  Percy  Browne  he  writes :  — 

March  11, 1802. 

Dbab  Pbbct,  —  I  have  read  the  Parish  Retrospect  all  through, 
and  send  you  my  thanks  for  it.  It  is  very  interesting  and  coold 
not  have  been  better  done,  but  how  little  printed  pages  can  tell 
of  what  such  a  twenty  years  as  this  has  been !  Bat  most  of  all, 
I  find  myself  selfishly  thinking  of  what  the  twenty  years  have 
been  to  me.  I  cannot  think  how  different  they  would  have  been 
if  you  had  not  come  to  St.  James  when  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  ask  you.  I  think  of  the  countless  happy  hours  I  have 
had  with  you,  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  the  pleasure  you 
have  given  me,  the  good  you  have  done  me,  and  my  heart  is  full 
of  grateful  joy.     May  God  bless  you  for  it  all,  dear  friend. 

And  now  let  us  have  twenty  more  such  years  before  we  go 
home  to  the  Eternal  Comradeship ! 

Ash  Wednesday  fell  on  March  2,  and  as  Trinity  Church 
was  still  without  a  rector.  Bishop  Broc^  consented  to  take, 
in  addition  to  his  episcopal  labors,  the  Friday  evening  lec- 
tures. He  also  gave  during  Lent,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the 
Monday  noon  addresses  at  St.  Paul's.  It  need  only  be  said 
of  these  latter  addresses  that  they  were  a  phenomenon  in  Bos- 
ton, such  as  witnesses  and  reporters  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, —  a  repetition  of  whi^  it  had  been  in  New  York,  or 
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the  previous  year  in  Boston,  when  the  preacher  addressed 
himself  exclusively  to  men.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  impres- 
sive power  of  impassioned  appeal  had  ever  been  known  in 
Boston.  The  addresses  were  intended  for  business  men,  and 
they  were  there ;  but  the  clergy  were  there  in  large  numbers 
and  of  every  denomination,  as  though  the  addresses  were 
condones  ad  derum. 

But  the  Friday  evening  lectures  at  Trinity  were  of  another 
kind,  full  of  the  overflowing  tenderness  and  love  of  a  pastor 
still  in  relation  to  his  people,  unable  to  sever  the  tie  which 
bound  them  together.  The  burden  was  a  heavy  one  to  carry, 
but  love  and  devotion  seemed  to  make  it  light.  As  to  what 
was  said  in  these  lectures,  instead  of  turning  to  his  note-book, 
with  his  own  outline,  we  may  take  reports,  by  an  interested 
listener,  giving  personal  comment  and  impression.  This  is 
the  account  of  the  address  at  the  Communion  Service  on  the 
evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  April  14 :  — 

His  face  had  that  night  that  serene  but  not  removed  expres- 
sion; it  was  gentle  and  affectionate,  human,  and  yet  spiritual. 
He  seems  to  want  to  let  the  people  see  that  he  cares  for  them, 
and  his  sermon  was  all  full  of  that  personal  sense  of  our  belonging 
to  each  other,  of  his  remembering  each  one  and  what  we  had  been 
through  together. 

He  began  by  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  anniversary, 
not  only  of  the  Last  Supper,  but  of  the  many  times  we  have  come 
together  to  celebrate  it  through  all  these  years.  The  one  thing 
we  felt  in  reading  about  it  was  the  love  of  Jesus  for  His  disciples ; 
''with  desire  have  I  denred."  Thus  he  named  one  disciple  after 
another,  and  characterized  each  by  a  most  masterly  little  touch, 
so  that  each  stood  out  a  figure  full  of  interest  whom  you  felt  you 
knew  and  loved.  It  was  wonderful.  Then  he  made  you  see  how 
they  were  all,  with  their  interesting  varied  personalities  and  ex- 
periences, gathered  in  that  room,  and  Jesus  knew  them  all,  every 
one,  and  loved  each  one  of  them.  And  as  He  looked  into  face 
after  face,  and  moved  about  among  them  from  foot  to  foot,  His 
love  filled  all  the  place.  He  made  it  all  most  sacred,  personal, 
the  fire  of  His  love  transforming  all  their  souls  into  perfect  one- 
ness with  Him.  Then,  while  it  was  all  so  near  and  present.  He 
looks  forward  and  says,  ''I  will  not  drink  of  this  again  Ull  I 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  Kingdom.''     The  perfect  assurance 
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that  their  love  reaehed  forwird^  btjroai,  that  they  could  nerer 
be  separated,  that  their  lives  were  all  one,  in  Jenualem  then  and 
afterwards  in  the  heavenly  city. 

This  sermon  was  one  of  those  with  a  single  thought  in  it,  like 
an  atmosphere  that  enveloped  and  filled  everything.  Each  word 
deepened  the  impression ;  it  was  love^  — ^  in  Jesus,  in  the  disci- 
ples, in  the  preacher,  in  the  people,  beating  in  every  word,  all 
through  the  place.  When  I  tell  you  this  you  will  know  better 
than  if  I  tried  to  tell  it  in  words. 

On  Good  Friday  he  took  for  his  text,  ""It  is  finished." 

Good  Friday,  he  began  by  saying,  was  the  most  important 
day  of  the  whole  year ;  it  stood  as  the  greatest  of  all  days  in  its 
influence,  in  the  event  it  commemorated.  It  was  characteristic 
of  human  life  that  its  greatest  day  should  be  its  saddest,  full  of 
suffering  and  sorrow.  It  showed  how  life  in  its  essential  nature 
was  sad,  but  it  was  a  day  of  hope,  its  sorrow  full  of  promise, 
and  this,  too,  was  characteristic  of  human  life.  Then  he  spoke 
about  last  words,  how  interesting  even  when  they  are  a  stranger's, 
how  dear  when  they  are  a  friend's.  These  last  words  of  Jesus 
were  sad.  The  end  of  anything  is  sad.  No  man  leaves  any  ex- 
perience without  sadness,  and  the  end  of  life  is  sad,  even  if  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  richer  existence.  Here  he  quoted  the  ^long- 
ing,  lingering  look  behind,"  and  the  *' cheerful  day."  Than, 
when  the  end  of  an  experience  comes,  <me  gains  a  comprehension 
of  all  that  has  gone  to  make  up  the  experience.  Details  and  com- 
plexity are  untangled,  and  the  real  meaning  is  seen.  So  it  was 
with  Jesus.  Gralilee  and  the  Lake  and  the  Temple  all  came  back 
to  Him  and  stood  out  clear  in  those  last  moments.  All  theee 
thoughts  were  in  Jesus'  mind  because  He  was  human.  His  life 
on  earth  had  been  an  experience  in  His  eternal  life,  one  which 
was  new  and  would  never  be  repeated ;  it  was  as  a  man  that  He 
ended  it  now  and  passed  from  it  into  His  unending,  divine  exist- 
ence; but  the  experience  would  be  with  Him  always,  making  more 
perfect  His  perfect  nature. 

Now  what  did  these  words  mean?  What  was  finished?  The 
answer,  the  rescue  of  humanity.  Just  as  a  father  seeks  for  his 
child  who  has  gone  sstray,  and  goes  mirestii^  day  and  ni|^ 
through  vile  haunts  of  sin  and  misery,  and  then  finds  her  and 
places  her  again  m  the  pure  light  of  the  old  home  life,  and  it  it 
finished.  As  a  diver  plunges  into  the  strange  dark  waters  and 
wrestles  with  the  hideous  forms  that  grovel  at  the  bottom,  and 
finds  the  pearl  and  brings  it  to  the  land  in  triumph.  Anything 
more?     Yes,  it  was  more  than  an  act  of  redemption  that  was 
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'  finiflhed;  it  was  a  ereathre  act.     There  are  two  creations,  as  we 

k  read  m  the  Bible.    The  Spirit  of  Gk>d  brooding  over  Chaos  brings 

light  and  life  and  order  and  mosic  ont  of  it.     He  did  not  quote 
the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity;  there  was  no  need  of  it,  for  his  lan- 
guage was  just  as  poetical,  majestic,  rhythmical,  superb,  as  that 
I  stanza,  — 

Snoh  mnno,  as  't  ii  said, 
Before  waa  neyer  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  aons  of  monung  song, 
While  the  Creator  great 
HU  oonstellatioiis  set, 

And  the  well-halaaoed  world  on  hingea  hong. 

Tes,  it  was  more  beautiful,  it  was  like  a  great,  rich  strain  of 
music,  like  a  view  of  the  universe  with  all  the  parts  moving  in 
harmony  and  beauty.  That  was  the  first  creation.  Then  the 
spirit  of  Grod  brooded  over  human  life  so  close  and  near  and  deep, 
that  it  entered  into  human  life  and  was  incarnate,  and  wrought 
the  mysterious  change  in  the  soul  of  man,  —  the  change  that 
brings  order  and  beauty  out  of  chaos  and  sin.  And  the  power 
of  the  incarnation  was  sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  the  new  crea- 
tion is  sacrifice.  When  once  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  enters,  sin  is 
cast  out,  by  the  very  entrance  of  this  spirit,  and  old  puzzles  and 
doubts  and  evil  thoughts  flit  away  like  hateful  birds  of  night. 

Pale  and  earnest,  his  voice  quivering,  he  leaned  forward,  and 
said,  ''This  was  for  you  and  me.''  And  then  he  made  one  of 
those  tremendous  appeals  that  shake  your  heart  because  they  must 
leave  you  better,  or  infinitely  worse;  and  then  he  prayed. 

One  other  point,  the  creative  power  is  also  the  ministering 
power.  In  the  natural  creation  more  and  more  it  is  discovered 
that  creation  is  not  one  act  but  a  continuous  process ;  so  in  the 
spiritual  creation,  Jesus  creates  and  then  abides  in  the  soul  and 
ministers  to  it  until  it  is  perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  he  commented  on  the 
words,  "  Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life,"  etc 

St.  Paul  did  not  see  Jesus  die ;  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  that 
death,  being  removed  from  the  actual  sight  of  that  anguish  which 
for  the  time  swallowed  up  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  death,  was  in 
some  ways  more  true  and  intelligent.  When  we  see  some  one  die 
we  do  not  at  the  time  catch  the  full  significance  of  the  event. 
Afterwards  we  remember  and  recognize  the  heroism,  the  patience, 
the  triumph,  that  were  in  it.     St.  Paul  says  he  bears  this  know- 
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ledge,  the  dying  of  Jems,  wboiat  in  bit  body.  It  is  interettmg  to 
notice  how  he  speaks  of  his  body.  Poor,  weak,  small  at  it  wm, 
if  tradition  tells  the  tmth,  it  was  the  scene,  the  theatre  of  lU 
the  great  acts  and  experiences  of  his  sooL  He  honors  it,  recog- 
nizes its  mystery,  its  relation  to  his  spirit,  and  so  when  he  thinb 
of  Jesos'  death  he  says  that  it  is  in  his  body  that  he  bean  that 
knowledge.  There  are  wonderfol  pictures  in  the  Old  World 
everywhere,  representing  the  descent  from  the  cross,  where  tbe 
disciples  touch  the  cold  stiff  limbs,  though  they  know  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  no  longer  in  them ;  tenderly  and  loringly  b6t^ 
ing  in  their  arms  the  dying  Lord.  Other  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  many  of  t^  girl  mother  with  her  baby,  —  those  haye  the 
unquenchable  joy  of  youth  and  young  motherhood,  — but  there 
are  some  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  fulness  of  mitare 
life,  splendid  and  august  in  the  maturity  of  her  beauty  and  her 
sorrow.  She  holds  her  Son  dead  across  her  knees,  and  as  she 
looks  down  upon  the  cold,  rigid  limbs,  there  is  in  her  &ce  lo^ 
row  too  deep  for  tears.  Tou  can  see  there  the  destruction  of 
all  her  hopes;  all  the  sacrifices  she  has  made,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  loneliness  of  His  life.  She  has  felt  them  all  u 
mothers  do  the  experiences  of  their  children,  and  now  He  o  dead, 
and  she  is  dying  too. 

He  talked,  in  closing,  about  how  people  die,  —  liying  peqile. 
They  die  when  those  they  love  die.  You  die,  something  comes  to 
an  end.  It  is  all  over.  Just  as  Thursday  evening  Love  was  the 
theme,  so  this  afternoon  it  was  death.  It  was  all  about  yoa  and 
in  you,  death  and  sin,  —  disappointment,  failure,  misery,  injus- 
tice, —  all  crowded  around  that  cross,  and  the  victim  of  it  all 
suffering  there,  and  those  who  loved  him  dying  too. 

That,  he  said,  was  what  made  the  awful  solemnity  of  life  at 
we  go  on  in  it,  —  the  bearing  about  in  our  body  the  dying  of  tiie 
Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  strange,  but  I  can't  seem  to  remember  anything  but  this. 
He  did  say  something  about  the  life  being  made  manifest,  bat 
the  impression  of  death,  the  picture  of  the  dying  Christ,  was  so 
vivid  that  I  could  not  think  of  anything  else.  We  seem  to  be 
left  in  the  dark  just  watching  that  figure,  and  it  seems  to  be  there 
through  the  ages,  suffering  for  all  the  sin  ever  since,  and  ^ 
all  the  sorrow  and  ignorance,  and  making  us  bear  it  about  in  oor 
own  bodies  and  never  rest  or  cease  to  remember  till  we  have  done 
our  part,  have  somehow  carried  this  sacrifice  to  heal  and  bless 
some  part  of  this  weary  world. 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  Bishop  Brooks  was  preflent 
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and  took  part  at  a  union  servioe  in  the  Old  South  Church 
(Congregational),  when  an  eminent  Unitarian  miiiister  was 
also  inresent,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,,o£  Harvard  College,  for 
whom  Phillips  Brooks  felt  a  filial  reverence  and  affection. 
^^It  was  something  always  to  be  remembered,"  writes  the 
Bey.  George  A.  Gordon,  *^  the  way  that  Brooks  listened  while 
Peabody  spoke  of  Christ,  and  the  intense  eagerness  of  that 
venerable  and  saintly  Unitarian  to  catch  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  bishop."  The  event  called  forth  the 
familiar  protest  within  the  diocese  and  woke  up  again  the  op- 
position without,  which  had  been  silent  since  his  consecration. 

On  Wednesday,  May  18,  the  diocesan  convention  met, 
when  Bishop  Brooks  was  to  make  his  first  convention  address. 
So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  that  the  occasion  resem* 
bled  a  religious  service  with  its  throng  of  listeners.  The 
bishop's  secretary.  Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks,  a  man  of  large  expe^ 
rience  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  seeing  no  signs  of  preparation, 
took  occasion  to  say  in  advance  that  an  address  to  the  con* 
vention  was  an  important  function  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Bishop  Brooks  said  that  he  would  bear  it  in  mind,  but  he 
must  have  smiled  inwardly  at  the  anxious  secretary.  The 
address  had  been  written  weeks  before.  Like  his  other  work, 
it  had  a  literary  quality,  so  that  to  one  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  occasion  it  would  read  like  an  interesting  essay  with  ar- 
tistic form.  It  deserves  an  important  place  among  his  ^*  Es- 
says and  Addresses,"  for  it  contains  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience brought  to  bear  upon  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  his  brethren.  It  more  than  fulfilled  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  episcopal  possibilities  that  were 
in  him.  It  was  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike,  with  sug- 
gestions of  practical  and  immediate,  but  also  of  far-reaching 
importance.  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  universal  charity,  kindly 
and  genial,  and  yet  incisive  to  the  last  degree.  Its  recom- 
mendations to  clergy  and  laity  are  still  remembered,  still 
acted  upon,  as  the  legacy  of  a  great  bishop  who  filled  out  the 
ofiBlce  in  its  highest  ideaL 

There  was  tibe  usual  reticence  about  making  statements  of 
his  work,  and  there  was  no  comparative  estimate.    But  those 
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who  liflteiied  saw  wluit  h%  bad  aeoomplished.  In  the  sewi 
months  sinoe  his  oonseoratioii  the  number  of  persons  000- 
finned  by  him  was  2127.  When  to  these  was  added  tibe 
number  confirmed  by  oAer  bishops  daring  the  Taeancy  of  the 
diocese,  the  total  was  2895.  In  1890  the  number  of  confir- 
mations was  1748,  and  in  1891, 1536,  —  figures  which  maks 
apparent  the  modesty  of  his  remark,  ^  The  number  of  oonfiiw 
mations  is  a  little  hu^r  than  e^er  before  in  the  history  of  the 
diocese/'  There  were  other  signs  of  Tigorous  growth^  the 
number  of  Candidates  for  Orders  had  increased  from.  25  to 
86,  the  number  of  clergy  from  192  to  205,  the  number  of  lay 
readers  from  16  to  70.  There  had  been  a  huge  increase  in 
the  Episcopal  Fund,  and  Uie  new  Diocesan  House  had  been 
purchased  at  No.  1  Joy  Street,  in  Boston,  whidi  offered 
ample  accommodation  compared  with  the  ^dreary  hospital^ 
ity  "  of  the  Church  Rooms  in  Hamiltcm  I^ace. 

But  these  items  of  growth  showing  the  effect  of  Uie  new 
enthusiasm  are  not  so  interesting  as  the  suggestions  for  the 
future.  The  bishop  and  the  man  spoke  out  when  ontiiniiig 
the  policy  to  be  followed.  Space  must  be  found  for  a  few 
of  his  words,  vrbioh  will  at  least  demonstrate  his  intraest  in, 
and  his  loyalty  to,  tiie  Episcopal  Churdi,  which  had  been  so 
cruelly  questioned. 

Is  it  then  tme  that  our  Church  has  worthily  conceiYed  her 
whole  relation  to  the  whole  people  of  this  Commonw^th  ?  Dor 
local  history  acooonts  for  much  of  the  defect  of  such  conception. 
We  have  been  for  two  centuries  counted  an  exception,  almost  an 
exotic,  in  New  England.  It  has  seemed  to  those  aronnd  us  as  if 
we  existed  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  class  of  people  of  peculiar 
diaracter  and  antecedents.  To  others  it  has  seemed  as  if  we 
were  of  yalue  because  we  bore  witness  to  certain  elements  of 
Christian  liJ^  which  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  <nr  ne- 
glected. Probably  it  was  ineritable  that  we  should  come  to  take 
somewhat  the  same  view  of  ourselves  which  others  have  taken  of 
us.  Certainly  we  have  done  so  in  some  degree.  With  all  oar 
self-appreciation  we  have  liyed  in  a  limited  notion  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  ns  to  do.  We  have  been  at  once  bold  and  timid. 
We  have  been  burdened  with  self-consciousness.  We  have  dwelt 
on  what  we  hare  called  the  ^'mission  of  our  Church.^     The  real 
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mission  of  oar  Church  is  nothing  less  than  the  etemal,  universal 
mission  of  the  Qiitrch  of  Christ,  which  is  the  preaching  of  right- 
eousness, the  saving  of  souls,  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood.  All  mere  special  commissions  and  endowments  are  matters 
of  method,  and  ought  to  be  much  less  kept  before  our  conscious- 
ness and  much  less  set  before  the  world. 

And  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  asking,  when  a  new  town 
or  city  is  offered  as  a  possible  field  for  an  Episcopal  Church, 
whether  there  are  any  ''Church  people "  there,  as  if  that  name 
described  a  special  kind  or  order  of  humanity  to  whom  alone  we 
were  to  consider  ourselves  as  sent.  The  real  question  ought  to 
be  whether  there  are  human  creatures  in  that  town.  We  are  sent 
to  the  human  race.  That  larger  idea  of  our  mission  must  enlarge 
our  spirit  and  our  ways,  and  make  us  fit  to  bear  our  part  in  the 
broad  salvation  of  the  world. 

£verything  which  I  have  to  say  tends  to  the  strong  assertion 
of  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  seek  m^i ;  not  merely 
to  stand  where  men  can  find  her  if  they  wish,  but  to  go  after 
them  and  claim  them.  One  application  of  this  truth  has  forced 
itself  upon  my  notice,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  our 
ehurches  in  some  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  diocese.  The 
question  of  location  is  altogether  the  most  important  outward 
question  which  arises  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
new  parish.  It  is  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  archi- 
tecture, important  as  that  is.  Better  an  ugly  church  in  the  right 
place  than  a  gem  of  beauty  where  men  have  to  search  to  find  it. 
But,  once  more,  we  are  driven  to  no  such  alternative.  Bather, 
our  alternative  is  apt  to  be  this:  Whether  it  is  not  best  to  wait 
and  struggle  a  little  longer  and  a  little  harder,  to  set  our  church 
at  last  full  in  the  centre  of  the  town's  life,  on  the  town  square, 
where  men  cannot  help  seeing  it  every  day,  — where  it  shall  per- 
petually claim  its  right  to  be  recognized  and  heard,  —  than  to 
take  the  pretty  and  retired  lot  down  some  side  street,  which  we 
can  have  at  once,  which  can  be  bought  cheaply,  or  which  some 
kind  friend  gives  us  for  nothing,  where  the  church  we  build  will 
always  seem  to  declare  itself  not  a  messenger  to  the  ^ole  people, 
but  the  confidant  and  friend  of  a  few  specially  initiated  people 
who  know  and  love  her  ways,  and  who  will  find  her,  however  she 
may  hide  herself.  Here  certainly  we  need  mare  and  not  less 
boldness  and  assurance  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  to  do.^ 

Much  of  the  correspondence  of  Phillips  Brooks  at  this  time 

1  Cf.  Journal  of  the  l(f!th  Cotwenthn  of  the  Dioeem  of  MaeeachutettSj  pp.  119, 
123. 
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18  of  an  official  character.  From  the  many  personal  letters  be 
wrote  a  few  are  given  which  will  cany  on  the  story  of  his  life. 
To  a  Candidate  for  Orders,  Mr.  Henry  Boss,  then  in  Gemumj, 
who  had  asked  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Creed  :^ 

233  GULBSKDOV  SXKBBT,  BO0TQN»  April  13, 1882. 

Dear  Mb*  Boss,  —  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  yoa  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  cordial  Easter  greeting} 
which  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

As  to  the  question  of  your  letter,  I  wish  very  moeh  tint  I 
eoold  have  the  privilege  of  talking  with  yon,  for  writing  u  i 
most  imperfect  method  of  oommonication.  Bat  what  I  think  is 
this:  — 

The  creed  is  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  New 
Testament  declares  and  emphasizes  the  peculiar  and  sapreme 
nature  of  Christ  as  outgoing  while  it  fulfils  the  nature  of  hnman- 
ity.  It  asserts  that  this,  His  higher  nature,  inyolved  relsttoni 
with  the  outer  world  more  perfect  and  complete  than  those  which 
belong  to  ordinary  human  Uvea.  This  assertion  makes  the  itoiy 
of  what  we  call  the  supematuraL  And  both  the  ^itrance  on  and 
the  departure  from  our  human  life  are  declared  to  have  been  in 
some  way  marked  by  circumstances  which  indicated  his  sapemr 
nature. 

In  neither  case  is  the  exact  character  of  the  circamsttDCfli 
made  clear,  but  in  both  there  is  the  indicatiim  of  something  ex* 
ceptional,  and  therefore  wonderful,  or,  as  we  say,  miracoloos. 

Now  this  is  what  our  creed  expresses,  and  the  ability  to  repeit 
the  creed  implies,  therefore,  the  belief  in  the  higher  life  of  Jesoi* 
That  higher  life  is  closely  associated  with  the  higher  life  of  man. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  separate  from  His  humanity.  It  is 
His  total  nature,  which  the  Church  tries  to  express  in  the  large 
statements  of  His  birth  and  death,  which  it  takes  from  the  New 
Testament. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  modem  scholarship  whieh 
conflicts  with  the  statements  in  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creedi 
concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Those  statements  are  variously 
understood  by  various  believers,  but  they  have  this  meaning  al- 
ways in  them,  that  Christ  bore  a  higher  life  than  ours,  and  that 
that  higher  life  manifested  itself  in  the  circumstances  of  His 
experience. 

I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
this  chance  to  say  Grod  bless  you. 

May  all  good  be  with  you  always. 

Your  friend,  Phillips  Bbooks. 
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The  following  letter  indicates  how  his  time  was  occupied 
with  engagements,  and  how  he  was  carrying  the  bnrden :  — 

233  Clabxkdoit  Stbbbt,  Bostok,  May  2, 1892. 

Deab  Arthur,  —  So  far  I  find  the  bishop  life  a  very  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  one,  with  none  of  the  carking  cares  and  con- 
suming qnarrels  with  which  I  supposed  it  to  abound. 

But  I  want  advice  about  many  points  which  are  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  therefore  I  am  comin/a^  to  you  next  week.  On 
Friday  morning  I  leave  Boston,  and  shall  be  with  you  at  dinner 
on  that  day.  On  Sunday  you  are  here  and  I  am  there,  which  I 
don't  like,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  help  and  no  way  in  which  we 
can  spend  the  blessed  day  together. 

On  Monday  I  make  a  visit  to  New  Haven,  leaving  New  York 
at  two  p.  M.,  preaching  at  the  College  in  the  evening,  and  return- 
ing to  New  York  that  night,  reaching  your  hospitable  door  bell 
about  midnight. 

Tuesday  is  devoted  entirely  to  rest  and  brotherhood.  Wednes- 
day is  given  to  the  same  until  the  evening  comes,  when  I  g^o  to 
a  meeting  in  Chickering  Hall,  or  somewhere,  about  the  Bible 
Society,  and  then  take  the  late  train  for  Boston  in  order  to  be 
here  for  a  wedding  on  Friday  morning.     Do  you  see  ? 

It  all  looks  bright  and  interesting,  and  he  who  means  to  do 
it  all  is 

Your  affectionate  brother,  P. 

The  Bev.  Benen  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Brookline,  where  Phillips  Brooks  had  often  gone 
to  preach,  sent  him  a  request  to  reopen  the  enlarged  and 
beautified  church.  Aware  that  it  was  a  new  thing  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  for  a  Congregational  minister  to  prefer 
such  a  request  to  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Phillips 
Brooks  replied :  — 

May  21, 1892. 

Dear  Dr.  Thomas,  — Your  note  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  gladly  do,  if  I 
could,  the  pleasant  duty  which  you  ask  of  me,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  cannot.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not  return 
until  September,  just  when,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  so  bound  by 
appointments  which  must  be  met  instantly  on  my  return  that  I 
must  not  allow  myself  to  add  an  appointment  which  I  should  find 
it  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  fulfil. 

Therefore  I  must  not  come.     But  I  want  you  to  know  how 
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truly  I  rejoice  with  yon  in  all  your  goed  woik,  aod  in  all  the 
enlarged  opportunity  whieh  will  make  it  larger  and  richer. 

And  for  Christian  unity,  such  messages  as  this  of  yours  prore 
not  merely  that  it  is  to  he,  but  that  it  is. 

Erer  your  firiend  and  brother,  FmLLiPS  Brooks. 

To  the  Eev.  W.  R.  Huntington :  — 

288  Olabmmdom  Sxbsbt,  Bostoh,  Mmj  81, 18m. 

Deab  Huktikqton,  — They  are  very  good  indeed  to  want  me, 
and  if  I  were  a  different  sort  of  man  from  what  I  am  I  certainly 
would  oome,  —  that  is,  if  I  were  a  man  who  shed  orations  like 
raindrops,  and  never  minded  them ;  but  I  am  not.  It  would  spoil 
my  summer  to  have  to  think  of  it,  and  when  the  day  came.  East 
BiUeriea  or  West  Weymouth  would  be  sure  to  be  wanting  a  risi- 
tation,  and  I  should  have  to  turn  my  back  on  duty  to  go  aad 
pursue  the  Phantom  Pleasure  in  New  York.  That  is  not  always 
disagreeable,  but  it  never  is  commendable,  and  so,  for  onoe»  I 
resist  the  temptation. 

You  will  tell  them  how  grat^ul  I  am,  and  you  will  know  that 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words. 

It  was  good  to  get  sight  of  you  the  other  day.     It  always  is. 

Affectionately  yours,  P.  B. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  promised  a  clergyman  that  he  would  write 
to  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  with  reference  to  any  vacancy 
in  the  diocese,  and  Bishop  Brooks  replied :  — 

283  Clabehdok  Stbbr,  Boston,  May  81, 18912. 

Deab  Coofbb,  —  It  is  good  to  see  your  Uessed  handwriting. 

There  is  nothing  here  for  Mr. now.     The  only  vacancies 

are  a  few  little  country  missions,  generally  without  church  build- 
ings,   where   the  salaries  are  very  small  and  the  prospects  of 

growth  are  of  the  slightest,  — places  like ,  and  that  sort  of 

thing.  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  indeed,  is  vacant,  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  like  that.  I  was  there  myself  for  a  while,  and 
know  what  a  queer  sort  of  place  it  is.     He  would  not  like  it. 

So  all  I  can  do  is  to  keep  my  eye  open  for  a  place  for  Mr. 

•     Our  minist^s  here  never  die,  and  seldom  resign,  so  that 

no  man  can  tell  what  chances  will  occur. 

If  he  would  like  a  place  in  London  or  the  Tyrol,  perhaps  I 
could  serve  him  better,  for  I  am  going  there  this  summer.  The 
Etruria  takes  me  on  the  18th  of  June.  I  should  be  glad  indeed 
if  I  could  see  you  before  I  go,  but  there  is  no  chance  that  1  can 
get  down  to  dear  Philadeli^iia.  Something  is  to  be  done  here 
every  day  until  I  leave. 
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The  tone  of  lus  letters  is  genial  and  cheerhil  as  ever,  but 
there  were  moments  when  he  was  weary  even  to  exhaustion, 
and  hardly  seemed  like  himself.  The  effects  of  the  grippe 
had  not  been  oyero(»ne.  It  may  be  that  he  had  overtaxed 
his  strength  in  fulfilling  his  ei^scopal  duties.  He  made  no 
effort  to  reduee  ihem,  but  went  willingly  everywhere,  at  the 
beok  and  call  of  all  who  wanted  him.  He  had  not  followed 
the  wise  advice,  given  him  by  those  who  had  experience. 
Bishop  Williams  and  others,  to  take  up  the  work  in  modera^ 
tion  as  he  began.  That  he  may  have  been  worried  about  his 
health  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  before 
leaving  home  he  sent  for  the  plumbers  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  his  house.  The  report  sent  in  to  him  was  to 
the  effect  that  everything  was  in  proper  order.  He  ssdled  in 
the  steamer  Majestic,  and  the  ciq>tain  (Puroell)  gave  him  the 
use  of  his  deck-room  during  the  day.  The  voyage  was  a 
pleasant  one.    On  board  the  steamer  he  writes :  — 

The  Majestic  is  a  magnificent  great  thing,  and  could  put  our 
dear  little  Cephalonia  into  her  waistcoat  pocket.  Her  equipment 
is  sumptuous  and  her  speed  something  tremendous.  .  .  .  Yester- 
day [Jnne  26]  we  had  service,  and  I  preached  in  the  great 
saloon  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  I  held  a  service  for  the 
second-class  passengers,  of  whom  there  is  a  multitude.  .  •  •  I 
should  not  have  been  disappointed  if  the  Majestic  could  not  have 
taken  me,  and  if  I  had  been  left  in  North  Andover,  as  I  expected 
when  I  saw  you  last. 

Yours  affectionately,  and  Majestically,  P. 

The  month  of  July  was  spent  in  London.  He  was  wel- 
oomed  on  his  arrival  by  a  telegram  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
aslang  him  for  a  visit  at  Haddo  House  in  Scotland.  He 
preached  in  the  Abbey  as  usual,  and  for  Archdeacon  Farrar 
at  St.  Margaret's ;  ^^  Uiere  were  a  good  many  people  in  both 
churches."  He  preached  also  for  Mr.  Haweis,  in  his  church 
at  Marylebone,  in  return,  as  he  said,  for  a  fine  sermon  given 
by  Mr.  Haweis  at  Trinity  years  before.  Other  invitations, 
and  they  were  many,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square.  ^^  South  London," 
wrote  the  vicar  of  St  Mark's,  Kennington,  ^^  has  a  most  vivid 
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iind  abiding  remembranoe  of  70a  wlucb  it  is  longing  to  Te> 
new."  *^A  speech  from  you,"  wrote  the  head  master  of 
Chigwell  School,  ^^  would  be  something  for  the  boys  to  re- 
member. We  are  very  proud  of  the  link  which  binds  us  to 
Amenca,  as  the  school  where  William  Penn  was  educated." 
^You  do  us  much  good  by  coming  and  preaching  in  En^ 
land/'  writes  Bev.  J.  Llewelyn  Daries.  And  another  dear 
friend  writes  to  him,  speaking  of  his  sermon  in  the  Abbey  on 
July  8,  *^  It  was  such  a  blessing  to  hear  your  yoice  once  more 
in  that  glorious  place,  and  eveiy  heart  was  very  full  when  yon 
once  more  touched  on  the  high  thoughts  and  aspirations  in 
which  all  can  unite  when  recalling  the  birthday  of  your 
national  life.  Your  visits  to  England  are  among  the  bright- 
est gifts  that  come  to  cheer  and  encourage  us." 

Many  and  most  attractive  were  the  invitations  that  eame 
to  him,  from  Dr.  Temple,  the  Bishop  oi  London,  from  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  the  Dean  of 
Southampton,  from  Canon  Duckworth,  at  St  Mark's,  Hamil- 
ton Terrace,  Bev.  Gerald  Blunt,  at  Chelsea,  the  rector  of 
Bishopsgate,  Professor  Stanley  Leathes,  the  Bev.  Henry 
White,  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Savoy,  Bev.  Mr.  Kitto,-  vicar  of 
St.  Martin's,  Charing  Cross.  He  was  invited  to  revisit  the 
English  Lakes  by  Canon  Bawnsley,  vicar  of  Keswick 
Church ;  to  Brighton,  where  he  went  to  review  under  the  best 
guidance  the  scene  of  Bobertson's  ministry ;  to  Winchester, 
in  order  that  he  get  the  best  impression  of  the  Saxon  metrop- 
olis ;  to  visit  art  galleries  with  Mr.  Edward  Clifford.  His 
friends  pressed  him  with  invitations  to  dinner  or  lunch,  — 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Contts,  Lady  Frances  Baillie,  the  Sew- 
ells,  the  Buchanans,  with  whom  he  was  at  home  at  Univer- 
sity House,  Bethnal  Gbreen.  A  few  days  were  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Famham  Castle.  Li  company  with 
Archdeacon  Farrar  he  made  a  visit  to  Lord  Tennyson,  wluun 
he  found  "^  gentle,  gracious,  and  talkative."  That  he  greatly 
enjoyed  his  stay  in  London  is  evident,  but  he  was  not  as 
well  as  he  should  have  been.  Archdeacon  Farrar  perceived 
some  change :  — 
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Every  one  noticed,  during  his  last  visit  to  England,  that  he 
looked  much  thinner  than  he  had  done  two  years  before,  but  he 
always  spoke  of  himself  as  perfectly  well,  and  his  great  boyish 
heart  seemed  as  fall  as  ever  of  love  and  hope  and  joy.  I  noticed 
in  him  a  just  perceptible  deepening  of  gravity  in  tone,  but  no 
diminution  of  his  usually  bright  spirits.  •  •  .  I  attributed  the 
slightly  less  buoyant  temperament  of  last  summer  —  the  sort  of 
half -sadness  which  sometimes  seemed  to  flit  over  his  mind  like 
the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  —  to  the  exigencies  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  recent  dignity.^ 

Phillips  Brooks  sat  for  his  photograph  while  in  London. 
In  none  of  his  portraits  does  the  greatness  of  the  man,  the 
majesty  of  his  personal  appearance,  stand  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  these  photographs  reveal  illness  as  well ;  there  is 
sternness  in  the  countenance,  the  inherited  Puritan  sadness. 

A  volume  of  his  sermons  had  been  published  in  England 
with  the  title,  ^^The  Spiritual  Man  and  other  Sermons." 
Published,  as  it  was,  without  his  knowledge,  be  was  provoked 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  it  and  sent  his  protest  to  the 
publishers,  with  the  result  that  a  promise  came  to  him  that 
this  note  should  be  inserted  in  all  the  remaining  copies: 
^^  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  requests  the  publishers  to  state  that 
the  contents  of  this  volume  are  printed  from  stenographic 
reports,  gathered  from  various  sources,  and  issued  without 
his  knowledge."  Notwithstanding  his  protest,  the  book  has  a 
singular  charm.  It  contains  many  sermons  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  those  which  had  most  strongly  touched  the  popu- 
lar mind.  And  a  certain  pathos  is  the  tie  that  unites  them 
in  homogeneousness  and  unity,  —  the  pathos,  as  it  were,  of  a 
last  will  and  testament. 

The  month  of  August  was  spent  in  travel  on  the  Continent, 
most  of  the  time  in  company  with  MoYiokar.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  these  days,  for  it  was  the  same  familiar  stoiy  as  in 
other  visits, — he  hastened  to  the  Tyrol,  full  of  memories  and 
the  richest  associations  of  his  years,  and  from  the  Tyrol  he 
passed  into  Switzerland.  From  St.  Moritz  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Treat  Paine :  — 

1  Cf.  Beview  of  Beviews,  Maroh,  18d3. 
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Ai«Mk8,180B. 
Mt  dkab  Bob,  —  How  terriUe  it  is,  all  of  this  Homestottd 
bosineM!  And  jet  bow  hopeful,  for  it  would  all  hare  been  im* 
possible  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  men  did  not  question  the 
ownership  of  human  ereatuies  by  human  creatures  in  a  hundred 
forms.  It  is  the  old  battle  of  man  for  his  true  place  which  has 
always  been  going  on.  Darwin  sad  his  folks  find  it  even  be&ce 
man  was  at  all,  and  nobody  has  yet  begun  to  know  where  the  end 
will  be.  But  one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  interesting  and  dis- 
tressing of  the  episodes  of  the  great  battle  has  been  given  to  osr 
age  to  fight,  and,  with  countless  blunders  and  cruelties  such  as 
war  always  bringSy  I  think  that  we  are  fitting  it  pretty  welL 

To  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Bhode  Island,  keeping  the 
eightieth  birthday,  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 

St.  Mosets,  SwiTZEBiiiirD,  AQgut  10, 1898: 

Deab  Bishop  Clabk,  —  When  a  man  can  write  a  letter  such 
as  this  of  yours,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  eightieth  birthday  past 
and  orer,  he  is  indeed  snapping  his  venerable  fingers  in  the  iMce 
of  Time.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  wholly  right,  and  that  you  will 
have  to  be  punished  for  it.  There  is  a  mossy  quietude  which 
people  associate  with  your  time  of  life,  and  whose  absence  they 
resent  if  it  does  not  appear.  If,  indeed,  you  are  eighty  after 
all,  and  it  is  not  a  mistake,  or  a  fraud.     Are  you  quite  sore? 

As  to  your  legs,  you  must  not  worry  yourself  about  them ;  they 
are  not  what  interests  your  friends.  It  is  not  your  walk,  hut 
your  conversation,  that  we  value.  We  will  carry  you  in  our  arms 
so  that  your  feet  shall  not  touch  the  rou£^  coarse  earth,  if  yoa 
will  only  stay  with  us,  and  brighten,  and  enlighten,  and  console, 
and  strengthen,  and  amuse  us.  You  will,  won't  you?  I  wish 
that  you  were  here  this  morning.  It  is  more  bright  and  splendid 
than  I  know  how  to  describe.  I  will  not  try,  but  your  ever 
young  imagination  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  yoa 
by  and  by. 

Need  I  say  that  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  presented  in  the  queer  old 
House  by  you  ?  It  will  crown  your  deeds  and  kindnesses  in  all 
this  business. 

Gfood-by.     Grod  bless  you.     Keep  well.     Be  good. 

Your  grateful  friend,  P.  B. 

To  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickary  who  had  now  left  him :  — 

C^Axouvi,  August  27, 1888L 
Dbab  William,  —  It  is  a  superb  day  here.     The  great  moun- 
tain was  never  clearer  nor  more  beautiful.     The  sl^  is  doudlees. 
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and  the  snow  reaches  up  to  beayen,  and  they  are  bringing  down 
over  the  tremendous  white  slope  the  dead  body  of  a  poor  fellow 
who  died  up  there  in  the  storm  day  before  yesterday.  Ton  can 
see  them  through  the  telescc^  in  the  hotel  yard*  It  is  a  won- 
derful funeral  procession.  It  is  as*  if  he  luui  gone  up  there  to 
dispatch  his  soul  to  heaven,  and  they  were  bringing  the  poor, 
done-with  body  down.  He  is  an  Oxford  man,  they  say,  named 
Nettleship. 

On  Thursday,  Sept^inber  8,  Phillips  Brooks  sailed  for 
America,  on  die  steamship  Pavonia.  The  Bev.  J<din  C. 
Brooks  recalls  him,  on  that  day  in  the  Adelphi  Hotel  at  Liv- 
erpool, where  all  was  confusion  and  excitement  around  him, 
sitting  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  stairway,  with  his  arms  rest* 
ing  on  his  walking  stick  and  his  head  bowed  low,  remaining 
in  that  position  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  before  him.  He  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
last  leave  of  the  Old  World,  as  if  he  knew  that  he  should 
come  again  no  more.  Among  the  letters  which  he  wrote  on 
board  s'bip  is  one  to  Mr.  Kobert  Maconachie  in  India :  — 

S.  S.  Pavonia,  September  10,  1892. 

My  deab  Friend,  —  It  must  seem  to  you  as  if  I  never  had 
received  your  letter,  or  as  if  I  did  not  care  about  it.  The  truth 
is,  that  I  did  receive  it,  and  that  I  did  care  about  it  a  great 
deal.  I  have  read  it  often,  and  it  lies  before  me  now  as,  after 
all  these  months,  I  sit  down  on  the  steamship  which  is  cairying 
me  home,  to  send  you  a  word  of  greeting  and  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  remembrance. 

I  never  forget  the  days  we  spent  together.  How  can  I? 
When  one  meets  a  fellow  man  and  finds  him  simply  and  devoutly 
interested  in  the  dear  Master  whom  one  loves  and  in  the  human 
creatures  for  whom  the  Master  lived  and  died,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  forgetting. 

All  that  you  tell  me  of  yourself  and  of  the  work  which  has 
been  put  into  your  hands  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  I 
know  aknost  nothing  of  what  the  details  of  your  daily  life  must 
be.  It  is  enough  that  you  are  where  your  duty  brings  you  into 
continual  and  intimate  association  with  men  and  all  their  myste- 
rious capacity.  That  cannot  be  without  the  Word  of  Grod  finding 
expression,  and  the  power  of  Grod  coming  into  influence  through 
you  on  them. 

It  is  all  one  constant  Incarnation.     All  the  spiritual  meanings 
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of  the  Grospel  and  the  Chsrch  are  renewed  with  ererj  such  aetire 
lore  and  power  of  a  Christian  soul.  The  accident  of  formal 
ordination  is  a  trifle*  ^^As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  1 
yon,"  is  the  unmistakable  conmiission. 

I  have  been  spending  a  summer  abroad,  much  of  it  in  your 
beautiful,  delightful  England.  Would  that  I  might  have  seen 
you  there !  I  should  not  again  have  driyen  "you  to  camp  out  in 
the  yard  while  I  took  possession  of  your  quarters,  as  I  did  in 
DelM.  But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that,  while  we  should  haTe 
begun  where  we  left  off  in  sympathy  and  friendship,  all  these 
years  which  haye  come  since  would  have  opened  a  multitude  of 
new  subjects  of  thought  and  talk  which  would  not  easily  haye 
been  exhausted. 

The  new  work  which  has  fallen  to  me  as  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts is  all  in  the  old  lines  and  makes  me  more  I  hope,  but  still 
the  same.  Certainly  it  makes  me  rejoice  more  than  eyer  in  mtch 
words  as  yours.  May  the  time  come  when  I  shall  hear  them 
from  your  own  mouth !  I  hope  you  can  giye  my  loye  to  the  dear 
Delhi  men,  Lefroy  and  Allnut  and  Carlyon.  You  will  remember 
me  most  kindly  to  your  wife,  and  you  will  be  sure  that  I  always 
delight  to  hear  from  you. 

God  bless  you  bountifully. 

Your  friend,  Peluxifs  Bbooks. 


THE  HOUSE   IN  BOSTON 

A  pleasant  house  stands  in  a  Boston  street. 

With  wide-arched  entrance  opening  to  the  west; 

Of  all  earth's  houses  that  to  me  is  best. 
There  come  and  go  my  thoughts  with  restless  feet ; 
There  the  quick  years  like  hoyering  clouds  haye  passed. 

Catching  the  sunlight  on  their  calm  white  breasts ; 

There  Duty  entered  with  her  graye  behests, 
And  there  the  shadow  of  my  sin  was  cast. 
Through  this  broad  door  my  friends  haye  brought  their  loye. 

Here  need  has  sought  what  help  I  could  bestow, 
Here  happy  study  finds  its  place  below, 
And  peaceful  slumber  fills  the  room  aboye. 
Down  these  wide  steps,  all  still  from  feet  to  head, 
I  shall  be  carried  after  I  am  dead. 
8.  S.  PAyoKiA,  September,  1892.^ 

1  Another  sonnet,  called  *'  The  Waitinfr  City,"  written  at  the  wme  time,  n 
l)e  fonnd  in  8ermon$,  yoL  yiii.,  pnUlshed  after  hk  death. 
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Bishop  Brooks  reached  Boston  on  September  19.  There 
had  been  a  cholera  scare  during  the  summer  which  necessi- 
tated precautions  before  landing.  A  tug  came  up  to  take  the 
cabin  passengers,  and  as  they  set  off  Phillips  Brooks  raised 
his  hat  to  the  steerage  gathered  on  deck  to  watch  the  depar- 
ture, and  bade  them  good-by.  ^^  He  looked,"  said  one  who 
observed  him,  ^^  the  picture  of  perfect  health,"  and  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  said  that  he  was  well,  and  neyer  better  in  his 
life.  That  undoubtedly  was  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  he  said  to  his  friend  Learoyd  that  he  was  no 
better  than  when  he  went  away. 

After  his  return  he  resumed  his  work  with  great  vigor. 
How  his  time  was  filled  with  engagements  is  evident  from  a 
letter  written  September  29,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
asking  him  to  make  an  address  at  the  dedication  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  Eobert  G.  Shaw  Schoolhousid :  — 

I  have  studied  my  calendar  and  find  that  the  only  two  days  in 
November  ^ich  are  at  all  in  my  power  are  Thursday,  November 
3,  and  Friday,  November  4.  On  both  of  these  days  I  must  leave 
Boston  by  a  5.30  train,  but  earlier  in  each  day  I  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty. Daring  the  rest  of  the  month  my  duties  call  me  to  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

Sunday,  October  2,  was  hardly  an  exceptional  day  when 
four  times  he  spoke  from  the  pidpit  of  Trinity  Church.  At 
nine  o'clock  he  gave  the  anniversary  sermon  before  the  St.  An- 
drew's Brotherhood.  He  preached  at  the  usual  morning 
service  at  ten  o'clock,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
congregation  of  Trinity  Church.  Then  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  spoke  at  the  farewell  meeting  of  the  Brotiierhood. 
The  church  was  filled  with  the  stalwart,  fine-looking  ranks 
of  young  men  eager  to  hear  the  great  preacher  at  both  the 
services  when  he  addressed  them.  This  was  the  comment  on 
his  appearance :  — 

Bishop  Brooks  looks  rather  improved  since  his  summer  in  Eng- 
land. Although  his  face  is  still  thinner  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
there  is  something  lacking  in  his  manner  of  the  old  fire,  he  ap- 
pears as  strong  as  ever,  and  showed  not  the  least  trace  of  weari- 
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ii6i8  at  the  end  of  his  eztraordiiutty  day's  work.  He  Bp€ke  with 
all  the  old-time  brilliancy  and  power,  and  never  was  more  impres- 
sive than  in  his  parting  exhortation  in  the  evening,  ...  In  the 
early  morning  sermon,  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  sermon, 
he  spoke  more  slowly  than  was  his  wont,  and  his  voice  trembled 
a  little  in  places  as  he  finished  his  glowing  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  his  great  andience  of  yoong  men.  As  his  voice  ssnk, 
deathly  stiUaess  fell  on  the  chnrch,  and  the  congregation  hnng  on 
the  last  words  as  if  listening  to  a  celestial  messenger.  The 
solemnity  of  the  awe  amid  which  he  concluded  was  sopremelj 
impressive. 

At  the  evening  service,  when  he  said  farewell  to  the  young 
men  before  him,  these  were  some  of  his  words:  — 

This  gathering  has  been  a  good  thing.  Carry  now  its  lessons 
into  your  daily  lives.  One  of  the  most  impressive  ways  in  which 
God  brings  things  to  pass  is  the  simplicity  of  the  elements  of 
power.  It  does  not  take  great  men  to  do  great  things,  it  only 
takes  consecrated'  men.  The  earnest,  resolute  man,  whom  God 
works  through,  is  the  medium  by  which  His  greatest  work  is 
often  done. 

Go,  then,  my  brethren,  to  your  blessed  work.  Be  absolutely 
simple.  Be  absolutely  genuine.  Neva*  say  to  any  one  what  yon 
do  not  feel  and  believe  with  your  whole  heart.  Be  simple,  be 
consecrated,  and  above  all  things,  be  pure.  No  man  who  is  not 
himself  pure  can  carry  the  message  of  God. 

And  never  dare  to  hurt  any  soul.  The  most  awful  conseions- 
ness  a  man  can  have  is  that  he  has  hurt  a  human  soul  years  agOy 
and  now  has  no  power  to  repair  the  damage.  He  may  have  re- 
covered from  the  injury  to  his  own  being,  but  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  ever  injured  the  soul  of  another  man  or  woman,  who  has 
gone  out  of  his  sight  now,  so  that  he  cannot  know  how  serious 
the  injury  maj  have  been,  is  a  terrible  thing  for  any  one  to  know. 

From  the  anniversary  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood 
Bishop  Brooks  went  to  Baltimore  to  remain  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Convention,  also  to  take  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  tlte 
House  of  Bishops.    To  Mrs.  William  G.  Brooks  he  writes : — 

Hour  of  Bishops,  BAjmrnoBM,  Ootobtr  8,  ISSfi- 
Tou  never  got  a  note  from  the  Bishops'  House  before,  I  think. 
But  while  they  are  receiving  memorials  and  petitions  and  refer- 
ring them  to  committees,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  thank  you  for  yoor 
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kind  remembrances  of  me,  and  for  the  telegram  and  letter  which 
you  haye  sent  me* 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  inm  Donald,  which  I  wish  that  I 
coold  show  to  all  the  parish  of  Trinitj.  It  would  convince  eyen 
the  most  hesitating  that  they  haye  called  the  right  man,  and 
woold  make  them  all  most  enthusiastically  desirous  that  he  should 
accept  their  call. 

I  think  he  will  accept,  though  he  will  be  most  conscientiously 
faithful  in  considering  it  before  he  giyes  his  decision. 

And  so  dear  old  Tennyson  is  gone!  Nobody  who  has  been 
writing  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  won  such  deep  affection  of  the 
best  men  and  influenced  so  many  lives.  What  days  they  were 
^vdien  we  used  to  go  spouting  '^Locksley  Hall''  and  the  ''Two 
Voices  "  to  the  winds !  And  what  has  not  ''In  Memoriam  "  been 
to  all  of  us  I  If  I  had  never  seen  him,  it  would  make  me  sad  to 
know  that  he  was  no  longer  living  on  the  earth.  And  to  have 
seen  him  under  his  own  roof,  and  to  have  had  his  personal  kind- 
ness, will  always  seem  to  me  to  have  been  a  great  and  precious 
privilege* 

Nothing  is  yet  done  here.     I  am  quietly  settled  among  the 
bishops,  and  no  one  has  yet  slapped  my  face. 
With  love  to  all  of  you. 

Affectionately,  P. 

To  Bey.  E.  W.  Donald,  he  writes  regarding  Uie  call  to 
Trinity  Church,  Boston :  — 

H0U8B  or  Bishops,  Baltixobx,  Oetobw  8, 1892. 

Deab  Donald,  —  I  sent  you  yesterday  a  hurried  telegram 
when  I  received  a  message  from  Boston  to  tell  me  of  your  unani- 
mous election  to  be  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  I  wish 
you  were  here.  Then  I  would  tell  you  how  very  thankful  I  am. 
Ever  since  the  parish  ceased  to  be  mine  I  have  hoped  that  it 
might  be  yours.  The  people  have  been  steadily  drawn  to  the 
same  wish,  and  now  that  they  have  been  led  to  give  expression 
to  that  desire,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  sure  I  am  that  the  vestry 
and  congregation  are  prepared  to  give  you  the  most  cordial  wel- 
come and  the  heartiest  eo<)peration  in  your  work  if  you  will  come 
to  them. 

I  think  we  know  how  much  we  are  asking  of  you  in  suggesting 
that  you  should  leave  New  York  and  the  Ascension  to  come  to  us. 
But  we  want  you  very  much  indeed.  You  can  enlarge  and  fulfil 
the  work  that  the  parish  has  been  trying  to  do.  You  understand, 
and  we  believe  you  like,  our  New  Ekigland.  You  have  clear  ideas 
of  how  our  church  is  working  in  Massachusetts,  and  what  its 
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hopes  and  chances  of  osefohiess  in  that  region  are;  and  we  need 
your  ability  and  spirit  to  appeal  to  a  good,  intelligent,  reasonable, 
true-hearted  folk  sueh  as  we  haye  in  Boston. 

Yonr  clerical  brethren  will  be  very  glad  if  yon  come.  They 
know  and  yalne  yon.  They  think  of  yon  as  one  of  thema^vee 
in  all  your  sympathies  and  feelings.  Y<m  will  make  oor  little 
company  richer  and  stronger.  And  I  am  sore  yoa  will  feel  mm 
we  feel,  that,  however  few  and  feeUe  we  may  be  in  Massadui- 
setts,  there  is  nrach  that  is  interesting  in  the  oonstitation  of  the 
clerical  company  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it 
sets  itself  to  do  the  particular  woHl  that  we  are  set  to  do. 

So  the  parish  and  the  Church  and  the  clergy  want  you.  Maj 
I  say  how  earnestly  /  want  you  ?  I  haye  been  very  anxious  about 
Trinity,  and  it  will  make  me  yery  happy  if  I  see  you  take  op  the 
work  there,  and  as  bishop  I  shall  feel  the  diocese  strengthened 
in  a  way  which  will  giye  me  great  strength  if  yon  will  come. 

Shall  you  not  possibly  be  here  during  Conyention  ?  Will  yoa 
ask  me  any  questions  most  freely  ? 

But  as  the  result  of  everything,  will  you  accept  ?  I  do  hope 
and  pray  that  you  may. 

Affectionately  yours,  Phillifs  Bboobb. 

When  he  learned  that  Dr.  Donald  had  aecepted  the  call  to 
the  vacant  rectorship  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer :  — 

Dbab  Mb8.  Thayer,  —  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your 
kind  letter.  Yes,  I  am  yery  glad  indeed  that  Dr.  Donald  has 
been  chosen  and  has  decided  to  come  to  Trinity.  He  has  been 
my  choice  from  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  movement  towards 
him  has  been  so  steady  and  serious  and  slow  that  I  feel  that  his 
election  has  come  about  in  the  best  possible  way.  I  hope  great 
things  will  come  of  it.  Already  I  hear  what  a  good  impression 
he  made  upon  the  vestry  when  he  met  them  the  other  day,  and 
his  letters  to  me,  first,  on  his  election,  and  then  on  his  determi* 
nation  to  accept,  were  beautiful  and  noble  expressions  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  received  and  accepted  the  call.  I  bid  him 
welcome  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  know  that  he  will  have  as  de* 
lightful  a  ministry  as  I  have  had  all  these  years.  But  it  makes 
me  sad  all  the  same  to  have  this  new  token  of  the  fact  that  my 
ministry  at  Trinity  is  over.  How  good  it  all  has  been !  And 
what  kind  friends  rise  up  before  me  as  I  think  over  the  ha{^ 
years  I  I  do  not  think  that  I  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  it  any 
the  less  because  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  little  I  have  deserv^ 
it.  All  the  more  I  feel  the  goodness  of  my  friends,  and  of  Uiem 
all  none  has  been  more  good  to  me,  and  to  none  is  my  heart  more 
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fall  of  gratitude  than  to  yoa,  ^esr  friend.  It  is  good,  indeed, 
that  that  friendship  does  not  go  with  the  rectorship,  but  it  is 
mine  until  I  die,  and  long  afterwards,  I  hope,  I  shall  see  you 
soon,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  how  very  glad  I  was  to  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robb  and  their  children  in  the  Engadine  this  summer. 
How  strange  it  will  be  that  Mrs.  Winthrop  will  not  be  with  us, 
with  her  strong  thoughts  and  kindly  words !  But  more  and  more 
one  feels  that  nothing  which  has  eyer  really  been  a  true  part  of 
life  is  lost.  I  remember  my  visit  to  you  with  sincere  delight. 
May  Qod  bless  you  always. 

Yours  affectionately,  Phillips  Brooks. 

Bishop  Brooks  spent  Sunday,  October  9,  in  Philadelphia, 
preaching  in  the  morning  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
from  the  text,  ^*  Before  Abraham  was  I  am."  There  were 
some  few  of  his  sermons  at  this  time  in  which  he  concentrated 
the  essence  pf  his  thought  and  experience,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  —  the  eternal  consciousness  of  humanity  as  embodied 
in  Christ.  He  took  the  occasion,  also,  to  speak  of  the  death 
of  Tennyson,  quoting  the  lines  "  Crossing  the  Bar."  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  for  Mr.  Cooper  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  then  he  took  the  same 
text  on  which  he  had  written  his  first  sermon  while  in  the 
seminary  at  Alexandria,  ^'  The  Simplicity  that  is  in  Jesus." 
A  strange  impressiveness  hung  about  both  these  services. 
One  who  listened  to  the  evening  sermon  saw  in  it  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  career,  as  he  set  forth  the  Christian  faith  in 
its  simplicity  compared  with  the  difficulty  and  complexity  in 
which  others  sought  to  envelop  it.  ^^But  he  looked  tired" 
was  the  comment  on  his  appearance. 

Pbiladklpbia,  October  0,  1892. 
Deab  Abthub,  — ...  This  morning  I  go  back  to  the  House 
of  Bishops.  It  is  a  queer  place.  There  is  an  air  about  it  which 
comes  distinctly  from  their  seclusion.  They  ought  to  open  their 
doors.  They  have  a  lot  of  good  men  among  them,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  done,  but  there  is  every  now  and  then  a 
silliness  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  world  were  listening. 

Ever  affectionately,  P. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Frances  Baillie  he  alludes  again  to 
Tennyson :  — 
VOL.  n 
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288  CuLBunxnr  Sxnn,  Bosxoh,  Oetober  12, 1802. 

Deab  Ladt  Fbahcss,  —  I  cannot  tell  70a  how  much  my 
thoughts  have  been  with  7011  since  that  day  in  September  whoi  I 
left  70a  in  70iir  bed,  and  carried  awa7  Uie  strange  and  sad  re- 
membrance of  7oar  illness.  I  hope  70a  haye  felt  my  anzioaa 
thought  flying  about  your  head.  It  seems  so  strange  to  think 
that  you  were  not  upon  your  feet  holding  open  your  hospitable 
house  and  heart  to  friends  from  all  the  world!  I  haye  beard 
nothing  since,  but  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  those  days  are  oy«r, 
and  that  you  are  well  again. 

One  dares  less  and  less  to  offer  commiseration  to  a  friend  for 
any  calamity  of  outward  life.  So  many  times  it  is  out  of  the  heart 
of  these  calamities  that  the  richest  and  sweetest  mercies  of  God 
haye  come,  that  I  grow  afraid  lest  I  shall  be  found  pit7ing  my 
friend  for  the  yer7  best  blessing  which  God  has  eyer  sent  him. 
I  can  onl7  hope  that  what  the  good  God  had  to  giye  70U  out  of 
His  hand  of  suffering  ma7  haye  been  so  completel7  giyen  and 
receiyed,  that  that  hand  ma7  haye  been  withcbawn  leaying  jwi 
some  wa7  richer  and  happier  for  its  touch.  I  long  to  hear  from 
70U.  Would  that  I  could  climb  70ur  quaint  doorstep  and  faee 
70ur  quaint  old  man,  who  would  smile  on  me  and  tell  me  how 
70U  are! 

And  the  great  poet  has  gone!  I  shall  thank  70U  all  m7  life, 
as  for  man7  other  goodnesses,  so  e8peciall7  for  securing  me  the 
priyilege  of  seeing  Tennyson  and  hearing  him  talk  and  read,  and 
catching  sight  of  the  beauty  of  his  household  life.  How  different 
life  would  haye  been  for  us  if  he  had  not  liyed !  And  how  his 
personal  look  and  life  blend  with  his  poetry,  and  all  togeth^ 
make  one  great  gift  of  God  to  the  world ! 

God  bless  you  and  be  with  you,  my  dear  friend.  May  eyery 
day  bring  you  new  strength  and  comfort.  Think  of  me  some- 
times, and  be  sure  that  I  am  alwajrs, 

Affectionately  and  gratefully  70urs,  Philijps  Brooks. 

What  the  relationship  of  Tennyson  had  been  to  Phillips 
Brooks  is  indicated  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  to  him  by 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet's  son :  ^'  My  Father  had  a  great  de- 
light in  your  companionship.  One  of  the  last  things  which 
I  read  to  him  was  a  sermon  of  yours." 

To  his  niece,  Miss  Oertrude  Brooks,  he  wrote :  — 

Houss  OF  Bishops,  Bactdiobx,  Ootob«r  20, 1892. 
Mt  dbab  Girt,  —  I  thank  70U  for  7our  pretty  lett^,  and 
while  the   stupid  bishops   are  making  stupid   speeches   I   will 
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answer  it*  It  is  very  sad  indeed  to  think  that  dear  old  Tennyson 
is  dead*  What  a  dark  day  it  most  have  been  down  at  their  beau^ 
tiful  home  while  he  lay  dying;  and  how  solemn  the  Abbey  most 
have  seemed  while  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  long  nave 
to  his  grave  in  the  Poet's  Comer! 

Baltimore  is  a  very  pretty  city,  with  a  distinctly  Southern 
character,  and  no  end  of  colored  boys  and  girls  about  the  street. 
Everybody  has  been  very  hospitable ;  plenty  of  terrapin  and  crabs, 
and  all  the  lower  luxuries  of  li^.  We  meet  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  sit  till  one.  (It  wants  twenty  minutes  of  one 
now.)  Then  we  go  down  into  the  basement  and  have  a  luncheon; 
and  then  we  go  out  into  a  tent  in  the  yard  and  have  a  smoke. 
At  half  past  two  we  meet  again  and  sit  till  five.  At  six  we  are 
apt  to  have  an  invitation  to  dine  with  somebody.  If  nobody  has 
asked  us,  we  dine  at  the  Albion,  and  then  have  two  hours  of 
evening  sitting,  and  then  go  home  and  have  a  smoke  and  go  to 
bed.  And  then  we  do  the  same  thing  over  again  the  next  day. 
The  bishops  are  not  very  wise,  but  they  think  they  are,  and  they 
very  much  enjoy  being  bishops. 

You  were  very  good  to  remember  my  anniversary  [of  his  conse« 
cration].  You  were  with  me  when  they  came  to  tell  me  I  had 
been  elected,  and  so  you  were  the  first  person  who  heard  of  it 
outside  of  the  Convention  that  did  it. 

You  must  come  to  see  me  when  I  get  home  next  week,  and 
then  I  'U  tell  you  all  about  it.  Till  then  I  send  my  love  to  all 
your  good  folks,  and  am 

Yours  affectionately,  P. 

Of  Bishop  Brooks  at  the  convention  Mr.  Sowdon  writes :  — 

In  the  Convention  of  1892  in  Baltimore  he  often  came  into 
the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  pews  of  the  Massachusetts  deputies, 
and  seemed  to  find  the  debates  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  so 
often  sat  far  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
There  he  was  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  us  and  all  the  dele- 
gates near  us. 

In  the  discnssions  in  the  House  of  Bishops  he  took  but 
little  i>art,  yet  that  little  was  significant.  He  opposed  a 
proposition  to  make  the  Sixty-ninth  Psalm  a  part  of  the 
Evening  Prayer  on  Good  Friday.  The  words  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  *^  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  were  incompatible  with  the  imprecation  of  the  Psalm, 
*^Ponr  out  thine  indignation  npontiiem;  and  let  thy  wrath- 
ful displeasure  take  bcdd  of  them." 
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The  npiost  impressive  event  during  Bishop  Brooks's  sojonm 
in  Baltimore  was  an  address  to  the  students  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Many  had  been  the  invitations  he  had 
received  to  address  its  students,  but  for  some  good  reason 
he  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  accepting  them.  When 
he  was  now  invited,  he  wrote,  ^I  find  it  very  difficult  to  say 
Yes,  but  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  say  No.''  He  wished 
to  know  in  advance  what  kind  of  a  meeting  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  hold.  So  many  persons  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  him  that  a  neighboring  church  had  been  suggested  as 
a  suitable  place.  But  his  preference  was  ^^to  speak  to  the 
students  by  themselves,  in  one  of  their  own  halls,  and  at  an 
hour  when  they  are  wonted  to  come  together."  His  wishes 
were  respected,  and  but  few  were  present  except  members  of 
the  University.  The  time  was  Thursday,  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  account  writ- 
ten at  the  time  these  other  particulars  are  taken:  — 

Many  who  were  present  found  the  scene  unusually  impressive. 
The  eager  attention  of  the  crowded  audience  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors; the  intense  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  expressing  itself 
in  an  utterance  even  more  rapid  and  impetuous  than  was  his 
wont ;  the  peculiar  sympathy  with  students  which  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  Bishop  Brooks  (and  of  which  one  was  conscious  from 
his  first  word  to  his  last) ;  his  attitude  and  moToments,  walking 
back  and  forth  behind  the  lecture-desk,  leaning  forward  over  it 
as  though  to  come  into  closer  relation  with  his  audience;  the 
gathering  darkness  of  the  autumn  afternoon,  —  all  was  singularly 
inspiring  and  affecting.  Three  gentlemen  among  the  older  per^ 
sons  in  the  audience,  who  happened  to  leave  the  room  in  com- 
pany, agreed  in  remarking  upon  a  certain  unearthliness  in  the 
address,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
not  long  to  live. 

No  report  of  the  address  was  taken  at  the  time,  but  the 
students  jotted  down  sentences  which  struck  them,  and  when 
these  were  put  together,  some  idea  was  given  of  what  seemed 
like  farewell  words.    He  quoted  from  *^The  Two  Voices: "  — 

T 18  life,  wkereof  our  nerret  are  toaiit, 
O  life,  not  death,  for  whieh  we  pant ; 
More  Hfe,  and  faller,  that  I  want 
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The  address  was  the  summary  of  oonyiotions  then  and  for 
the  last  few  years  prominent  in  hb  mind.  And  among  them 
none  was  more  prominent  than  this,  that  the  next  twenty-five 
years  were  to  be  full  of  a  larger  revelation  of  God  than  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  Everything  that  came  under  his  obser- 
vation pointed  in  this  direction.  "In  every  direction  activity 
is  pushing  further  than  it  ever  has  before.  Under  these 
conditions  Christianity  will  mean  more  in  the  coming  gener- 
ation than  it  ever  has,  or  it  will  mean  less." 

The  great  question  underlying  all  the  controversies  between 
science  and  religion  is  whether  Christianity  proposes  to  restrain, 
prohibit^  destroy,  and  then  build  up  something  new  upon  the  old 
foundation ;  or  whether  it  prqM)8e8  to  take  humanity  as  it  is,  and 
by  opening  up  to  it  new  and  unthought-of  possibilities,  develop 
it  into  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  What,  then,  is 
Christianity  ?  It  is  not  something  added  to  us  from  without ;  it 
is  not  a  foreign  element  in  our  souls;  the  Christian  is  not  some 
strange  creature,  but  a  man  developed  to  his  normal  condition. 

Christianity  is  not  the  intruder,  but  sin.  "Christianity  seeks 
not  to  cramp  man's  nature,  saying  to  him  constantly,  '  Thou  shalt 
not ; '  but  it  leads  on,  up  to  freer  air  and  wider  space,  wherein 
the  soul  may  disport  itself."  It  is  God  we  follow.  Obeying 
Grod  is  freedom.  "Our  souls  are  like  closed  rooms,  and  Grod  is 
the  sunlight.  Every  new  way  we  find  in  which  to  obey  Him  we 
throw  open  a  shutter.  Our  souls  are  as  enclosed  bays,  and  Grod 
IB  the  ocean.  The  only  barrier  that  can  hinder  free  conununi- 
cation  is  disobedience.  Remember  that  each  duty  performed  is 
the  breaking  down  of  a  reef  of  hindrance  between  our  souls  and 
Grod,  permitting  the  fulness  of  Hb  being  to  flow  in  upon  our 
souls."  And  so  "we,  who  in  a  peculiar  sense  are  consecrated 
to  Truth,  are  better  students  because  we  are  Christians,  and  bet- 
ter Christians  because  we  are  students."  It  is  when  we  remem- 
ber the  greatness  of  the  nature  which  Grod  has  given  us  that  we 
come  into  a  full  understanding  of  our  relations  to  Grod.  At  some 
time  every  man  comes  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  life  he  is 
living;  the  secret  sins  hidden  in  his  heart  rise  against  him. 
Then  we  would  hide  ourselves  from  God  if  we  could.  "But  the 
only  way  to  run  from  God  is  to  run  to  Him.  The  Infinite  Know- 
ledge is  also  the  Infinite  Pity."  "God  is  not  an  enemy  seeking 
to  catch  us  with  cunningly  devised  schemes, "  but  our  sympathizer 
and  friend.  "Grod  wants  to  save  us  if  we  will  let  Him."  "I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world^  but  to  save  the  world."     And  how 
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flhmll  we  gain  BtarneM  to  Gktd  and  power?     '^We  neyer  become 
truly  spiritual  by  sitting  down  and  wishing  to  become  so.     Too 
must  undertake  something  so  great  that  you  cannot  aecompliah  it 
unaided.     Begin  doing  something  for  your  fellow  men,  and  if  yon 
do  it  with  all  your  power,  it  will  almost  immediately  bring  jou 
face  to  face  with  problems  you  cannot  solve;  you  need  Grod,  jumI 
you  go  to  God/'     You  may  meet  difficulties  and  trials;  tiiey  call 
for  no  less  devotion,  but  more.      ^Hindrances  are  like  the  ob- 
structions in  a  river's  bed.     Do  not  dam  up  the  flow,  bat  tmv 
on  a  fuller  flood  till  the  current  sweeps  away  the  rubbish  and 
runs  under  and  around  and  over  the  stones,  and  flows  smooUi 
above  them."     Think  of   the  fulness.      "I  am  come  that  men 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  mig^t  have  it  more  abundantly." 
So,  in  trying  to  win  a  man  to  a  better  life,  ^show  him,  not  the 
evil,  but  the  nobleness  of  his  nature. "     Lead  him  to  enthosiafltie 
contemplations  of  humanity  in  its  perfection,  and  when  he  aaka, 
^'Why,  if  this  is  so,  do  not  I  have  this  life?  "  then  project  on 
the  background  of  his  enthusiasm  his  own  life.     Say  to  him, 
''Because  you  are  a  liar,  because  you  blind  your  soul  wi^  lieen- 
tiousnees."     Shame  is  bom,  but  not  a  shame  of  despair.     It  is 
soon  changed  to  joy.     Christianity  becomes  an  opportunity,    a 
high  privilege,  the  means  of  attaining  to  the  most  exalted  idea], 
—  and  the  only  means.     Herein  must  lie  all  real  power;  herein 
lay  CSirist's  power,  that  He  appreciated  the  beauty  and  richnees 
of  humanity,  that  it  is  very  near  the  Infinite,  very  near  to  God. 
These  two  facts  —  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  Grod  is  oar 
Father  —  make  us  look  very  differently  at  ourselves,  very  differ- 
ently at  our  neighbors,  very  differently  at  Grod.      ''We  should  be 
surprised,  not  at  our  good  deeds,  but  at  our  bad  ones."     We 
should  expect  good  as  more  likely  to  occur  than  evil;   "we  should 
believe  that  our  best  moments  are  our  truest." 

There  are  three  conditions  of  human  nature :  first,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  utter  ignorance ;  second,  the  conflict,  even  misery,  of  the 
first  stages  of  intelligence ;  third,  the  full  fruition  of  a  complete 
knowledge.  To  these  conditicms  Christian  experience  is  parallel. 
Therefore,  when  you  encounter  doubt,  difficulties,  push  <m;  they 
will  soon  issue  in  the  higher  and  more  perfect  understanding. 
"Whatever  happens,  always  remember  the  mysterious  richness  of 
human  nature,  and  the  nearness  of  God  to  each  one  of  us." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopalian  Club  in  Boston,  October 
81,  to  welcome  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conventioii, 
Bishop  Brooks  was  present  and  spoke.  Bef erring  to  the  pnuv 
tioe  of  the  bishops  sitting  with  closed  doors,  lie  sud  h 
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I*  nn-Amerioan,  and  sure  to  be  amended  some  day  or  other. 

^  He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  convention,  —  the  completion  of 

^-  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  new  Hymnal,  the  in- 

crease in  the  number  of  the  missionary  bishops.  ^'  One  thing 
which  we  in  Massachusetts,"  he  humorously  remarked,  ^^  are 
especially  to  be  congratulated  on,  is  that  every  proposition 

•  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  delegates  was  n^;atived  almost 

r  without  a  division."    November  opened  with  an  interesting 

event,  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Diocesan  House  on  Joy 

'  Street.     He  had  selected  the  building,  given  cheerfully  to  it> 

and  had  offered  to  give  more  if  it  were  needed.  He  wanted 
it  made  attractive,  and  for  this  purpose  had  sent  many  en- 

.  gravings  for  its  waUs.     In  his  speech  at  the  dedication,  he 

expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  *^a  place  of  friendly 

r  meetings,  the  cultivation  of  brotherly  friendship  and  good 

wilL"  He  referred  to  its  having  formerly  been  a  private 
residence  and  as  possessing  ^^a  homelike  atmosphere,  sancti- 
fied by  all  the  sweet  and  tender  relations  of  family  life." 

And  now  the  work  of  the  diocese  claimed  the  services  of 
the  bishop ;  the  visitation  of  the  parishes  began ;  every  day, 

I  every  hour  almost,  had  its  fixed  appointment.     Henceforth 

there  was  hardly  an  opportunity  for  rest.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
had  been  hopeful  that  the  change  to  a  bishop's  life  would  call 
for  physical  activity  which  would  be  beneficial.  It  might 
have  been,  but  the  pace  which  Bishop  Brooks  had  set,  or  was 
set  for  him,  was  too  rapid,  too  much  for  any  man  to  assume 
with  impunity.     He  not  only  made  the  regular  visitation  of 

I  the  parishes,  but  he  was  asked  to  grace  with  his  presence 

and  words  occasions  of  parochial  interest  of  various  kinds. 

'  He  made  no  effort  to  spare  himself,  and  indeed  had  he  done 

BO  escape  would  now  have  been  impossible.  Once,  for  exam- 
ple, when  he  had  already  preached  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon extemporaneously,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  lighten  the 
burden  by  preaching  a  written  sermon  in  the  evening.  But 
the  pulpit  board  was  too  low  for  his  height,  and  after  strug- 
gling with  a  few  pages,  he  broke  away  from  his  manuscript 
into  extemporaneous  utterance.  ^  Then  we  had  it,"  said  one 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  circumstance. 
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Not  until  it  was  too  laie  did  the  realization  oome  that  Le 
was  carrying  a  burden  of  his  own  creating  too  heavy  ior  him, 
or  for  any  man,  to  bear. 

He  had  struck  [says  Bishop  Lawrence]  a  high  key  of  emotion 
and  of  consecration  upon  his  entrance  into  the  episcopate.  Tliis 
led  him  also  to  set  a  killing  pace  of  work.  Whether  he  had  the 
seeds  of  disease  in  him  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  I  do  not 
know.  It  was  clear  to  all  that  he  was  not  physically  what  he 
had  been,  but,  even  if  he  had  had  the  physique  of  fifteen  years 
before,  he  could  not  have  stood  the  strain  many  years,  for  it  was 
one  that  was  bound  to  increase,  nnless  he  should  change  his  whole 
manner  of  life,  and  such  a  change  was  to  him  out  of  the  question. 
When  one  thinks  that  at  the  time  he  became  bishop  he  still  car^ 
ried  many  of  the  cares  incident  to  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church; 
was  called  for  by  those  sick  or  in  affliction ;  that  his  house,  which 
was  always  open  to  the  people  of  Trinity  Church  and  others,  was 
more  than  ever  the  refuge  of  every  citizen  who  was  in  trouble,  — 
one  sees  how  the  drain  on  his  time  and  sympathies  went  on.  In 
addition  to  this,  clergymen  now  turned  to  him  as  never  before, 
pouring  into  his  ears  ^ir  cares  and  difficulties.  Candidates  lot 
Orders  sought  him  for  advice  in  greater  as  well  as  snudler  things. 
The  fact  that  he  had  become  bishop  must  have  brought  him  inyi- 
tations  many  times  more  frequent  than  before.  With  all  these 
things  he  made  in  the  eight  months  after  his  consecration  a  larger 
number  of  visitations  than  any  other  bishop  in  the  American 
Church,  or  I  believe  in  Christian  history,  ever  did  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Through  the  pressure  of  friends  he  had  a  steno- 
g^pher,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  close  his  door  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night  to  anybody,  and  the  stream  continued 
throughout  the  day.  We  know  how  dep^ident  he  was  upon  re- 
laxation, —  the  free,  uninterrupted  talk  with  friends,  his  snu^dng 
and  reading;  these  were  broken  in  upon,  and  the  strain  began  to 
show  itself.  There  came  a  shrinking  from  adding  to  his  engage- 
ments. I  remember  standing  beside  him  when  a  clergyman  asked 
him  to  make  an  engagement  for  some  evening,  and  he  looked 
over  his  little  book,  which,  you  remember,  he  carried  in  his  veet 
pocket,  and  said,  with  something  of  irritation  and  something  of 
a  sigh,  '^I  have  not  a  free  evening  for  five  months."  Candidates 
who  went  to  him  sometimes  found  him  impatient.  I  remember 
his  making  this  remark  to  me,  "Lawrence,  why  can't  you  teach 
your  young  men  when  they  come  to  see  me  to  come  to  the  point 
immediately,  and  state  their  business  and  be  off  ?  They  should 
not  waste  my  time."     ^'Strange,"  he  said,  as  he  jotted  down 
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a  duty  which  ought  never  to  have  been  pressed  on  him,    ^how 

^  selfish  some  people  are."     I  mention  these  becaasoy  as  we  well 

know,  they  were  so^different  from  his  usual  temper.     There  was 

never  a  man  so  free  with  his  time,  never  one  so  ready  to  yield 

r  to  the  convenience  of  others,  and  never  one  so  glad  to  have  young 

■''^  men  come  and  talk  to  him,  but  he  was  being  killed  by  the  pres* 

sure,  and  no  urgency  of  friends  could  prevent  it.     No  one  ever 

^^  heard  any  complaint  of  this  kind  from  1dm  until  he  got  well  into 

L  the  episcopate  and  his  nervous  system  began  to  give  way.     I 

:^  think  it  was who  told  me  he  happened  to  meet  him  just  as 

he  was  getting  into  his  carriage  to  go  to  the  sapper  of  the  choir 
.'.  of  Grace  Church,  Newton,  where  he  made  his  last  address.     He 

i  was  very  sick  and  tired,  and  his  last  words  to were,  ''It  is 

this  sort  of  thing  that  is  killing  me."     He  was  ready  to  do  the 
preaching  and  make  the  visitations,  but  the  social  pressure,  and 
&  the  pressure  of  unnecessary  duties  and  unreasonable  people,  wore 

him  out. 

I  had  no  idea  that  he  showed  his  exhaustion  to  others  until  I 
went  to  Framingham  for  the  first  time,  and  as  I  sat  down  in 
a  chair  among  persons  who  were  strangers  to  me,  and  must  have 
been  strangers  to  Brooks,  they  said,  '^Last  year  Bishop  Brooks 
came  into  this  room  looking  sick  and  haggard.  He  dropped  into 
that  chair  and  asked  to  be  let  alone,  and  he  remained  there  per- 
fectly silent  and  apparently  exhausted  for  an  hour  or  two."  One 
might  say  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  escape  being  bored  by  strangers. 
It  was  that  partly;  but  more  than  that,  complete  exhaustion. 

Perhaps  I  have  emphasized  this  too  much,  but  we  all  know  the 
joy  with  which  he  undertook  the  work,  and  the  undertone  of  joy 
that  there  was  in  it  to  the  end.  With  all  this,  the  physique  was 
giving  way.  I  am  confident  that,  if  he  had  had  fuU  strength 
and  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  up  the  pace.  When  a  man  is  doing  his  work 
well,  responsibilities  always  increase,  and  there  would  not  have 
been  hours  enough  in  the  day  for  him  to  get  through  what  he  had 
to  do.  I  have  said,  and  I  believe,  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  him  radically  to  change  his  methods  and 
system.  It  was  part  of  his  nature  to  see  everybody  who  wanted 
to  see  him  and  to  help  everybody  who  wanted  help.  Without 
that  radical  change,  he  must  have  gone  under  in  a  few  years,  as 
he  did  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months. 

Many  were  watching  Phillips  Brooks  with  a  sense  of  awe 
as  he  was  now  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  his  life,  ^^  abasing  " 
himself  in  order  to  ^^  abound :  "  — > 
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The  Tory  layiflhnew  •£  his  gitiiig  stimulated  anoonseiaitt  ex- 
trmrrngtaiM  in  demanding,  so  that  all  this  community  aad  all  liik 
people  laid  their  claims  npon  him,  and  he  honored  them  till  the 
tension  grew  so  strong  that  at  last  the  strong  man  broke  and  he 
was  laid  low,  a  sacrifice  to  service,  his  life  as  truly  g^ven  for  Ui 
fellow  men  as  any  life  that  was  ever  laid  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice^ 
from  the  day  of  Calyary  to  now. 

There  were  two  sermons  often  repeated  in  these  last 
months,  expressii^  the  oonTiotionB  uppermost  in  hia  soul,— 
one  of  them  on  the  words,  "  I  follow  after  if  that  I  maj 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  <^  Christ 
Jesus,"  where  he  spoke  of  living  more  deeply  in  the  past  as 
an  essential  condition  of  human  progress ;  llie  other  on  the 
eternal  consciousness  of  humanity  embodied  in  Christ,  ^Be- 
fore Abraham  was,  I  am."  Whatever  he  now  did  seemed  to 
be  great  and  solemn  beyond  expression.  That  indefinable 
something  in  the  man  was  never  more  apparent  than  when 
he  was  administering  the  rite  of  confirmation,  even  in  some 
small  and  obscure  mission. 

I  have  seen  [says  one  describing  snch  an  occasion]  the  cere- 
mony of  confirmation  hundreds  of  times,  but  never  in  its  com- 
pleteness before.  ...  I  asked  those  in  my  company  as  we  walked 
away  if  they  had  been  similarly  influenced,  and  I  found  the  four 
of  us  were  of  one  mind.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight. 
I  have  seen  great  sights  in  my  life.  I  have  seen  all  England 
welcoming  the  young  Danish  princess  to  her  English  home;  tte 
return  of  the  guards  from  the  Crimea.  The  great  heart  of  the 
people  throbbed  on  these  occasions  as  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 
I  saw  Napoleon  and  Paris  welcome  the  African  troops  (m  their 
return  from  the  desert  fields  of  battle;  I  have  seen  Grant  and 
Sherman  welcomed ;  I  have  witnessed  the  thrilling  effect  of  war 
standards,  with  strips  of  the  national  colors  still  clinging  to  them, 
carried  in  the  streets  crowded  with  people.  Bat  what  are  these  in 
memory  compared  to  the  touch  of  the  divine  I  witnessed  in  the 
little  ^urch  that  Sunday  evening,  .  •  •  which  made  this  man 
seem  something  more  than  human  in  the  eyes  of  manyl 

He  was  lonely  in  these  days  and  hungered  for  human  com- 
panionship. People,  many  diere  were,  who  would  gladly  have 
gone  to  him,  but  kept  away  for  fear  they  would  intrude  on 
his  time  or  interfere  with  important  work.    To  Mr.  Delasd, 
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who  was  often  with  him  after  the  day's  work  was  orer,  he 
said,  when  entreating  him  to  stay  longer,  ^  I  need  yon  more 
than  any  one  else  can  need  yon.''  In  conversation  he  talked 
more  freely.  He  spoke  of  his  mother,  what  she  was  and  what 
she  had  been  to  him.  He  wished  that  he  might  hear  again 
the  sound  of  her  voice  speaking  to  hinu  He  went  whenever 
he  eonld  get  the  opportunity  to  his  brother's  house,  or  to  the 
house  of  Eev.  Leighton  Parks,  where  he  had  been  for  years 
in  the  habit  of  going  for  relief  and  recreation.  His  short 
notes  to  Rev  Charles  H.  Learoyd  show  how  he  was  turning 
to  his  friends :  — 

B08TOH,  September  17, 1892. 
Dbab  Chablbs,  —  I  'm  awfully  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  to-morrow.     I  make  a  visitation  at  North  Andover.     I  am 
hungry  for  the  sight  of  you. 

Again,  October  28,  he  writes  him:  ^*I  want  to  see  you 
frightfully.  Ton  '11  come  next  Monday,  won't  you,  and  spend 
the  night?"  On  November  29,  he  writes  :  "  You  won't  fail 
me  next  Monday,  will  you?  The  last  Club  was  no  Club  with- 
out you.    And  you  '11  stay  here,  won't  you  ?  "    And  again :  — 

BosTOK,  Deoember  1, 1802. 
My  deab  Chables,  —  Be  sure  that  I  shall  count  on  seeing 
you  on  Monday  at  six  o'clock.     You  must  stay  over  here  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  will.     You  cannot 
come  too  early  or  too  often,  or  remain  too  long. 

Affectionately  yours,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 

To  Lady  Frances  Baillie  he  wrote :  — 

283  Gl^bbhdon  Stbbbt,  Bonoir,  ya?«mber  8, 1802. 

Dear  Friend,  —  When  I  came  home  last  night  from  a  week's 
wandering  about  my  diocese,  I  found  a  letter  from  your  son 
Albert  on  my  table,  for  whu^  I  was  very  grateful.  It  told  me 
about  you,  and  almost  seemed  for  the  moment  to  set  me  in  yoar 
room  again  and  let  me  take  your  hand. 

At  least  it  made  me  want  to  say,  even  across  the  stormy  ocean, 
how  much  I  am  thinking  about  you,  and  how  sorry  I  am  that  you 
are  weak  and  ill,  and  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  yourself,  full  of  the 
faith  and  strength  of  God,  which  no  feebleness  of  body  can  subdue. 

People  talk  about  how  sadness  and  happiness  pursue  and  give 
^lace  to  one  another  all  through  our  lives.    The  real  truth  which  we 
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grow  to  see  elearl j  is  that  they  exist  at  the  same  time,  and  do  not 
oontradict  each  other.  Thej  really  minister  to  one  another.  Ghriit 
was  the  saddest  and  happiest  man  that  ever  lived.  And  so  I  sm 
thanking  God  for  you  while  I  am  praying  for  yon  with  all  my  heart 

How  beautifol  the  death  at  Hazlemere  has  heen!  I  owe  it  to 
yon  that  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Tomyson.  Fot  that, 
as  for  a  thonsand  other  goodnesses,  I  can  never  thank  yon.  But 
it  will  be  a  treasure  to  me  all  my  life.  And  what  has  he  not 
been  to  all  of  as  who  began  to  hear  him  sing  when  we  were  boys! 
And  what  most  life  mean  to  him  now  when  he  is  with  God! 

Albert  tells  me  that  yon  have  not  forgotten  aboat  the  picture, 
and  that  he  wants  one  too.  Here  they  both  are,  and  I  wish  thit 
he  would  send  me  his.  Tours  I  have  had  for  years  among  mj 
treasures.     May  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you  always. 

Tour  sincere  friend,  Phillifs  Bbooks. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Phillips  Brooks  aftv 
reading  a  statement  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  yomig  man 
wishing  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  desiring  to  know  whether 
in  the  bishop's  opinion  he  were  eligible  for  the  sacred  office. 
Without  the  original  document  the  reply  may  not  be  in  ei&j 
respect  intelligible,  but  its  general  meaning  is  dear. 

288  CuLBXXDOV  Stbbxt,  BosTOir,  Nofvembtr  10,  ISSH 

My  deab  Ms.  C ,  I  have  read  your  friend's  paper  with 

much  interest.  It  is  very  strange  how  men's  thoughts  at  any 
one  time  run  in  the  same  direction,  are  perplexed  by  the  same 
difficulties,  and  tend  to  the  same  results. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  your  friend  has  read  of  certain  rec^t 
writings  which  discuss  the  relation  between  the  formal  and  eaeeih 
tial,  the  historical  and  spiritual  in  the  Christian  faith.  But  en* 
dently  the  necessity  for  some  adjustment  and  proportion  betweoi 
the  two  has  pressed  upon  his  mind  as  it  has  pressed  upon  so  many 
others.  The  unquestioning  acceptance  of  all  that  is  written  oon- 
ceming  the  historic  Christ  and  the  almost  exclusive  value  set 
upon  the  facts  of  His  earthly  life  have  given  way  to  a  larger  esti- 
mate of  what  He  eternally  is,  and  of  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
the  recorded  facts  enshrine. 

That  the  value  of  the  historic  fact  may  be  depreciated,  as  it 
has  in  some  other  days  been  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  that  the  disposition  which  your  friend  exhibits,  to  seek  and 
dwell  upon  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  redeeming  life,  is  good 
and  true,  I  also  thoroughly  believe. 

As  to  his  right  to  be  a  Christian  minister  I  cannot  hesitate 
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Oar  Church  pate  into  the  hands  of  her  ministers  the  Apostles' 
and  the  Nicene  Creeds,  and  asks  them  to  repeat  these  symbols 
with  the  people.  Of  course  there  are  various  interpretations  of 
many  of  the  articles.  But  he  who  says  them  in  good  faith  as  an 
expression  of  his  own  religious  thinking  and  believing  has  an  un- 
questioned right  within  our  ministry.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true 
substantially  of  yours,  and  would  not  your  friend  thus  find  that 
he  really  belongs  where  he  very  much  wants  to  be? 

I  must  rejoice  with  him  and  for  him  in  the  spiritual  earnest- 
ness which  is  evidently  his.  That  is  the  great  thing  after  all. 
He  has  life,  which  is  what  Christ  came  that  we  might  have. 

Will  you  assure  him  of  my  heartiest  good  wishes  ? 
And  will  you  believe  me, 

Tours  most  sincerely,  Phillips  Brooks. 

He  preached  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24,  at  Trin- 
ity Church.  EUs  text  was,  ^^  God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  His  subject  was 
**  Optimism."  He  defined  it :  **  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
temperament,  nor  does  it  mean  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  good 
world  in  which  we  live,  nor  is  it  simply  a  careless  passing 
over  of  the  evils  of  life,  nor  is  it  a  way  of  seeing  how  every- 
thing is  going  to  come  out  for  good.  But  it  is  a  great  belief 
in  a  great  purpose,  underlying  the  world  for  good,  abso- 
lutely certain  to  fulfil  itself  somewhere,  somehow.  That 
must  have  been  what  God  saw  when  He  looked  upon  the 
world  and  called  it  good." 

Our  optimism  is  no  silly  thing;  and  its  justification  is  by  its 
own  hope.  Oh,  my  friends,  never  be  ashamed,  in  your  college 
room  or  in  the  club,  of  optimism.  With  endless  difficulties 
around  us,  let  us  not  let  our  arms  drop  and  be  idle.  We  think 
that  this  end  of  the  century  is  leading  into  something  beyond. 
It  is  not  that  we  see  some  bright  light ;  but  there  is  something  in 
the  air  that  makes  us  hope.  Christ  made  the  world  better  for 
those  who  were  to  come  after  Him.  Let  us  go  our  way,  saying 
to  our  own  souls,  ''Christ  has  overcome.'' 

To  Eev.  Lyman  Abbott :  — 

BosTOM ,  yoyember  25»  1802. 
Dear  Db.  Abbott,  —  In  a  moment  of  what  I  fear  is  folly  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Brooklyn  to  speak  at  their  annual  dinner.  •  •  •  I  have 
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no  gift  for  foch  oeoMiofiSy  nor,  I  oonfess,  anj  verj  great  ^ijoymest 
of  them ;  eertainlj  not  of  tadi  a  part  as  I  have  now  proinised  l5 
take.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  mj  address  will  be  one  of  many, 
and  that  it  need  not  be  considered  too  serions  an  afEair. 

To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  :  — 

288  CLABBinoif  Stbbbt,  Bostov,  Deeember  10,  1908. 

Dbab  Weib,  — Yes,  the  verses  are  certainly  fine.  Some  ol 
them  are  exquisite  and  delightful.  Of  course  they  are  fantastic 
and  unhealthy.  Everybody  is  that,  nowadays,  aad  th^  are 
affected,  and  haunted  always  by  recollections  of  somebody  else's 
poetry,  and  wilfully  and  unnecessarily  obscure,  and  awfully  afraid 
of  being  commonplace.  Some  time  somebody  will  just  dare  to 
sing  the  first  great  simple  things  as  all  the  great  poets  have  sang 
them,  and  then,  how  the  world  will  listen!  and  instead  of  a  few 
distorted  connoisseurs  of  poetry  like  you  and  me,  praising  it  to 
one  another,  all  men  will  be  delighting  in  it  as  they  delist  in 
nobody  to-day. 

But  no  matter  about  the  verses.  When  they  came  I  was  jnrt 
going  to  write  you  about  *' Characteristics,''  and  how  I  had  been 
keeping  company  with  yon  in  it  during  two  or  three  hajvpy  days. 
It  is  a  beautiful  book,  —  so  true,  and  wise,  and  human.  All  the 
world  which  reads  it  must  enjoy  it,  but  to  me  who  feel  and  hear 
you  in  it  everywhere,  it  is  very  precious.  Ton  must  be  very  glad 
to  have  written  it,  and  I  rejoice  with  you. 

There  was  your  pamphlet,  too,  about  precise  instruments,  for 
which  I  never  thanked  you.  But  I  read  it  all  the  same,  indeed 
I  did  I  and  thought  it  all  the  more  wonderful  because  I  knew  so 
little  of  it  all. 

So  long  since  I  had  sight  of  you!  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Philadelphia  you  were  not  there.  And,  as  yon  said,  so  many  of 
the  old  friends  have  gone!  Let  us  at  least  send  one  anotiisr 
greeting  when  we  may,  for  indeed  the  old  affection  does  not  die 
nor  change. 

It  was  good  to  see  Lanny  and  his  wife  last  summer.  They  aie 
at  home  now,  I  suppose.  I  send  my  love  to  them,  and  to  Jack 
and  his  wife,  and  to  your  own  household.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  deeply  and  truly 

I  am  always  yours,  P.  B. 

To  Bev.  W.  N.  McVickar  he  wrote :  — 

288  Clabxkdok  Sntssr,  Bostov,  Deeember  14, 18fi9L 
Tes,  my  dear  William,  I  am  ftfiy-sevenj  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  your  kind  telegram  made  the  day  easier  to  bear. 
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I  celebrated  the  melancliolj  oecasion  by  barying  old  Mrs. , 

who  died  last  Sunday  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-nine.  It  made 
one  feel  young  for  a  few  minates.  Bnt  one  cannot  keep  vener- 
able folk  of  that  kind  on  hand  indefinitely  to  freshen  his  fading 
consciousness  of  youth. 

Jimmy  and  Sallie  and  Margaret  came  up  from  Salem  and 
dined  with  me  at  William's,  which  gave  the  old  man  (that 's  me) 
pleasure,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  as  well  this  morning  as  could  be 
expected,  and  good  yet  for  a  score  of  happy  years. 

To  a  young  woman  who  was  carrying  a  heavy  burden  he 
wrote:  — 

233  CiJkBBNnov  Stbbst,  Bostok,  Deoember  16, 1802. 

Mt  dbab  Miss ,  Indeed  I  would  send  you  a  letter  full  of 

courage  if  I  could. 

What  can  I  do  but  ask,  as  I  do  most  earnestly,  that  God  will 
make  you  brave  and  strong  and  happy?  I  think  that  He  is  mak* 
ing  you  all  of  these. 

Life  is  not  easy  for  any  earnest  spirit;  but  true  life  is  possi- 
ble, and  that  is  aJl  we  ask. 

May  every  best  Christmas  blessing  come  to  you  abundantly. 
Your  sincere  friend,  Fhillifs  Brooks. 

To  Lady  Frances  Baillie :  — 

238  Olabjehdok  Strsxt,  Bostok,  Deoember  17,  1802. 

Dbab  Lady  Frances,  — This  will  not  quite  reach  you  by 
Christmas  Day,  but  it  will  serve  to  tell  you  when  it  comes,  what 
I  hope  you  know  full  well  already,  that  I  am  thinking  of  you  as 
the  Christmas  days  draw  near,  and  wishing  you  every  best  and 
happiest  blessing.  I  wish  that  I  could  spend  my  Christmas  Day 
in  London,  and  come  and  sit  and  talk  with  you  a  little  some  time 
between  morning  and  night.  If  I  could  go  thither  in  a  day  you 
should  not  fail  to  see  me,  for  I  have  no  duties  here.  Nobody 
wants  a  bishop,  I  find,  on  Christmas  Day,  and  I  am  going  to 
New  York  to  spend  it  with  my  brother,  whom  you  know. 

I  am  thankful  to  hear  from  your  son  Albert  (whose  picture  I 
value  very  much  indeed)  that  you  are  stronger  and  better.  I 
cannot  learn  to  think  of  you  as  ill,  though  I  cannot  forget  the 
last  time  that  I  saw  yon.  But  I  know  how  well  and  strong  your 
heart  is.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  could  come  to  your  door  and  have 
the  greeting  of  the  venerable  and  delightful  butler  (who  ought  to 
be  a  bishop,  he  looks  it  far  more  than  I  do)  and  pass  on  to  your 
chamber,  I  should  find  the  same  bright  welcome  and  the  same 
joyful  trust  in  €k>d  and  love  for  man  that  have  always  made  my 
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coming  to  jon  a  delight.     Therefore  I  dare  to  wish  7011  a  happy 
Christmas,  and  a  bright  New  Tear.     Why  should  I  not? 

How  sure  one  grows  of  a  few  things  as  he  grows  older,  — of 
God  and  Christ  and  his  best  friends,  and  the  great  end  of  sU  in 
good  I  £yerything  else  may  grow  uncertain,  bat  these  things  an 
sorer  every  day. 

^Tennyson's  Grave  **  has  not  come  yet,  bat  I  thank  yon  for  it 
beforehand,  and  shall  value  it  truly,  both  for  itself  and  for  your 
kindness.     How  great  and  dear  he  seems! 

May  God  be  very  good  to  you,  dear  friend ;  may  every  day  be 
full  of  His  mercy. 

Yours  affectionately,  Fhillifs  Bbooks. 

He  went,  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  to  the  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Society  in  Brooklyn,  and  made  a  speech,  character- 
istic of  him  in  every  respect,  noting  with  kindly  satire  their 
faults,  yet  praising  greatly  New  Emgland  and  the  Puritans. 
He  stayed  with  his  brother  while  in  New  York,  and  in  a  fet- 
ter describing  Christmas  Day  he  says:  ^' We  played  childish 
games  till  midnight,  and  it  was  iJl  very  simple,  and  silly, 
and  delightful."  There  were  things  which  tried  him  greatly 
at  this  time,  but  he  dismissed  them  on  principle:  ^'On 
Christmas  Day  one  must  be  glad. "  That  his  thoughts  were 
dwelling  on  Tennyson  is  evident  from  this  letter  to  Lady 
Frances  Baillie :  — 

283  Olabbkdok  Stbbbt,  Bostov,  December  30, 1882. 

Dbab  Lady  Fbances,  —  The  etching  has  arrived,  after  what 
I  doubt  not  was  a  stormy  and  distressing  experience  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, for  it  seems  as  if  the  great  ocean  never  had  been  so  restless 
and  uneasy-minded  as  in  these  last  few  weeks.  But  it  has  come, 
and  brings  its  blessing  to  the  end  of  the  departing  year.  Surely 
the  most  touching  and  sacred  thing  to  many  of  us  during  the 
year  which  goes  out  to-morrow  will  be  that  it  opened  the  grave 
for  Tennyson,  and  one  of  the  first  thoughts  about  1893  as  we  bid 
it  welcome  will  be  that  in  it  we  shall  not  hear  his  voice. 

This  picture  of  his  grave  is  very  good  to  have,  especiaUy  from 
your  kind  hands.  I  do  not  think  that  my  friends'  graves  mean 
very  much  to  me.  I  do  not  find  myself  often  going  to  them.  I 
should  not  mind  it  if  I  did  not  know  where  my  friend  was  buried, 
if  only  I  knew  that  no  dishonor  had  been  done  to  his  body.  Death 
is  so  great  and  splendid ;  the  wonderful  emancipation  which  most 
come  to  the  spirit  is  so  exacting  and  inspiring  that  it  carries  one's 
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thoaghts  awaj  from  the  body  after  we  have  once  done  to  it  the 
affectionate  reverence  which  everything  which  has  belonged  to  oar 
friend  suggests  to  us. 

It  is  only  when  a  life  has  been  monumental,  like  the  great 
Poet's,  and  his  memory  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  earth,  which  he 
has  richened,  that  his  grave  becomes  a  treasure  for  mankind.  I 
am  glad  his  body  lies  in  the  Abbey.  The  dear  old  place  seems 
even  dearer  from  this  new  association. 

And  every  token  of  your  kind  remembrance  is  very  precious  to 
me,  as  I  am  sure  you  know. 

And  when  you  turn  the  page  of  the  New  Tear,  may  you  find 
some  message  of  strength  and  good  cheer  written  on  the  other 
side.  You  surely  will,  whether  it  be  of  sickness  or  of  health. 
How  one  grows  almost  afraid  to  choose,  or  at  least  thankful  that 
he  has  not  to  decide!  The  great  simple  truths,  that  Grod  lives, 
that  Qod  loves,  that  Christ  is  our  salvation,  grow  greater  and 
simpler  and  dearer  every  year.  May  they  flood  this  New  Tear 
with  their  light  for  you. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  you.  Tou  will  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
my  thought  and  prayer  are  with  you,  and  that  I  am  always. 

Tours  most  affectionately,  Phillips  Brooks. 

Among  the  last  things  Phillips  Brooks  wrote  in  his  note* 
book  is  the  following :  — 

THE   FUTUBB   LIFE 

How  far  we  may  get  at  a  real  conception  of  its  essential  nature 
by  carefully  observing  the  most  spiritual  moments  of  this  life,  in 
such  particulars,  for  instance,  as  the  following :  — 

1.  Relation  to  the  bodily  life,  preserving  it,  but  keeping  it 
subordinate  and  servile. 

2.  Relation  to  our  friends,  getting  at  their  true  spiritual  es* 
sence,  not  minding y  i,  e.,  keeping  in  mind,  their  circumstances, 
poverty,  wealth,  etc. 

3.  Relation  to  Grod  —  true  worship.  Communion  more  than 
petition. 

4.  Relation  to  time.  Essential  timelessnees,  free  drawing 
upon  past  and  future. 

5.  Relation  to  ourselves.  Consciousness  of  our  deepest  ideal- 
ity. Fullest  companionship  with  others,  and  proportionately  deep 
sense  of  self,  ^ 

All  these  things  we  know  in  the  highest  moments  of  our  lives; 
shall  they  not,  clothed  in  flt  scenery,  make  our  Heaven? 

TOL.  n 
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CONCLUSION 

Watch  night  was  kept  as  asnal  at  Trinity  CIuitcIl 
Among  the  clergy  in  the  chancel  was  the  new  rector  of 
Trinity,  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald.  The  sermon  was  giyen  by  Bef. 
Percy  Browne.  After  the  hymn,  ^  How  firm  a  f omidation, 
ye  saints  of  the  Lord,"  Bishop  Brooks  remarked  that  only 
a  few  moments  of  the  old  year  remained,  and  asked  tk 
congregation  to  kneel  in  silent  prayer  as  the  knell  of  tlie 
dying  year  was  tolled. 

Amid  a  silence  so  profomid  that  it  could  almost  be  felt,  the 
great  audience  knelt  and  waited  in  silence  and  prayer  the  striking 
of  the  twelve  strokes  which  told  the  death  of  the  old  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  year. 

A  fervent  prayer  by  Bishop  Brooks  followed,  fnll  of  thankfol- 
ness  for  past  mercies  and  of  joy  in  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 
blessings  to  come.  Then  rising  and  addressing  the  great  congre- 
gation, he  added,  ''I  wish  yon  all  a  happy,  a  very  hxppj  to/bw 
year." 

A  lady  who  called  upon  him  in  his  stndy  daring  the  cby 
found  lum  in  depression,  but  rousing  himself,  he  said,  ^It 
must  be,  it  shaU  be,  a  happy  new  year."  On  the  Snndsj 
morning  with  which  the  new  year  opened  he  was  at  the  Old 
North  Church  on  Salem  Street.  He  ate  his  New  Yearns 
dinner  with  the  members  of  the  Christian  Union,  as  had  been 
his  custom  for  twenty  years,  and  spoke  to  the  young  men  as  he 
had  spoken  during  all  those  years.  It  was  an  organization  thai 
he  carried  close  to  his  heart.  On  its  president,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  to  assist 
him  in  the  responsibility  for  the  many  young  men  recom- 
mended to  his  care.  These  were  the  words  he  spoke,  as  they 
were  reported  in  the  Boston  "  Herald : "  — 

New  Year  comes  to  as  with  the  presentation  of  the  great  thingf 
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of  life.  Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  not  of  the  quantity, 
bat  of  the  quality,  of  human  life.  If  a  man  has  a  great  concep- 
tion of  life,  and  is  putting  all  of  the  little  things  which  he  is 
doing  into  that  conception,  he  is  a  great  man.  There  always  is 
some  great  conception  which  makes  for  a  man  the  interpretation 
of  his  life. 

Ever3rthing  craves  for  manifestation.  I  believe  that  when 
Jesus  Christ  came  and  touched  the  earth  that  the  earth  had  some 
response  to  make,  which  it  does  not  make  to  you  and  me.  Even 
now.  Nature  is  saying  something  which  she  did  not  say  to  men 
that  groped  about  five  centuries  ago.  She  says  it  in  the  lights 
which  bum  in  our  hall  and  in  the  cars  that  run  by  the  door. 

T^^  biggest  truth  that  man  knows  is  the  most  practical  truth. 
Mankind  only  progresses  as  it  progresses  with  the  development  of 
man's  own  personal  character.  Increased  skill  will  come  with 
increased  goodness.  Man  is  what  man  expects  himself  to  be. 
Look  at  yourself  and  say,  ^^Am  I  a  child  of  God? ''  Do  that 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  circumstances  immediately  be- 
come sublime. 

Character,  and  character  only,  is  the  thing  that  is  eternally 
powerful  in  this  world.  Character  is  the  divinest  thing  on  earth. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  you  can  put  into  the  shop  or  into  the 
study  and  be  sure  that  the  fire  is  going  to  bum.  Character  now, 
and  character  forever  1 

On  Monday  evening,  January  2,  he  was  at  the  Clericus 
Club  for  the  last  time.  He  began  the  next  day  the  visitation 
of  the  churches  in  accordance  with  a  list  made  out  for  six 
months  in  advance.  Tuesday,  January  8,  he  was  at  Wake- 
field ;  Wednesday,  January  4,  at  Middleborough ;  Thursday, 
January  6,  at  Framingham;  Friday,  January  6,  at  Water- 
town  ;  Sunday,  January  8,  he  visited  the  three  churches  in 
Dorchester;  Tuesday,  January  10,  he  was  at  Belmont; 
Thursday,  January  12,  at  Wellesley ;  Friday,  January  13,  at 
Canton.  Many  minor  appointments,  committee  meetings, 
etc.,  filled  up  tiie  intervening  spaces  of  time.  One  of  his 
evenings,  January  4,  he  had  given  up  to  a  student  from  Yale 
University,  whom  he  had  invited  to  spend  the  night  They 
talked  on  the  ministry,  on  Bobertson,  Maurice,  Stanley,  and 
Tennyson,  on  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement.  In  the 
morning,  after  breakfast,  as  he  was  bidding  his  young  friend 
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good-by,  He  spoke  on  the  subject  that  seemed  to  haimt  his 
mind  as  if  with  a  mystic  prevision :  — 

These  are  great  days  yea  are  entering  upon;  days  which  will 
witness  great  ohanges  in  all  things.  They  will  be  better  dsjfs 
than  sny  yet  seen.  Life  will  have  fuller  and  richer  mesning  to 
the  coming  generation  than  it  has  ever  had  before^  greater  woib 
will  be  done.^ 

And  another  event  there  was  that  gave  him  a  new  pleasure, 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  zest  of  yoathfol  happmess,— 
a  reception  at  his  residence  on  January  11,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Brooks,  when  for  the  first  time  he  threw  open  liis 
house.  It  had  been  a  promise  made  kmg  before  that  saohs 
reception  should  be  given  when  the  time  came.  He  shared 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  event  and  still  more  in  its  fnlfil- 
ment;  and  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  his  niece  to  receive 
the  guests,  with  the  sense  of  joy  in  kinship  and  proprietor- 
ship in  her  gladness,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  happiest,  even 
the  gayest  of  moods. 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  14,  be  preached  at  the  cob- 
secration  of  St.  Mary's  Church  for  Sailors,  East  Boston.  A 
window  was  open  in  the  roof,  which  could  not  be  shut,  and 
the  cold  winter  air  blew  in  on  the  heads  of  those  present 
Coming  back  on  the  ferry,  he  complained  of  feeling  cold. 

On  Sunday  he  should  have  kept  at  home,  for  he  was  ill; 
but  he  went  to  Hyde  Park,  officiating  there  in  tiie  morning) 
and  then  in  an  open  sleigh  he  drove  to  Dedham.  A  Isdy 
who  was  present  has  furnished  this  account  of  the  morning  of 
that  day :  — 

The  little  church  in  Hyde  Park  was  crowded  with  people.  It 
seems  so  significant  that  his  text  was  "Life!"  "Thou  shalt 
satisfy  the  king  with  long  life.**  "Life  forever  and  ever;  **  orer 
and  over  again  that  was  the  burden  of  it.  And  he  read  thoee 
words  from  "Saul,**  — 

How  good  ft  mail's  life  I    Tlie  m&n  IMiff 

How  fil  to  mncplaj 
An  Um  heart  and  the  loid  and  tbe  MBMt 

Forerer  in  joy  I 

1  Of.  ''A  \risit  with  PhiUips  Brooki,"  by  F.  H  Lyaoh,  ia  TU  CM^ 
JJnwf^  February  11, 1803. 
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And  even  as  he  Bpake,  with  Life  upon  his  lips,  I  saw  written 
plainly  npon  his  face  that  other  word|  Death.  I  grew  numb  and 
faint,  and  thonght  that  I  would  have  to  leave  the  church. 

After  the  confirmation  he  stayed  and  stayed.  I  have  never 
seen  him  happier  or  gentler,  never  more  childlike  and  lovable 
than  he  was  that  Sunday  morning.  He  addressed  the  Sunday- 
school.  When  that  was  done  he  went  about  among  the  children. 
Women  brought  him  their  babies  and  their  boys  that  he  might 
look  into  their  faces.  He  had  a  word  for  every  one«  When  he 
sat  down,  a  group  of  boys  circled  around  him.  One  boy  back  of 
him  noticed  a  speck  upon  his  coat  and  went  to  brush  it  off.  In 
a  moment  there  were  three  boys  brushing  him  all  together.  He 
looked  about  and  colored,  his  modesty  overcome  at  being  the 
object  of  so  much  attention.  ...  He  continued  to  talk  with  the 
children.  It  seemed  even  then  that  he  was  already  entering 
God's  kingdom  as  a  little  child. 

And  still  he  did  not  go.  He  did  not  seem  to  want  to  go. 
Long  after  he  had  gone  I  stood  in  the  church.  Only  a  few  were 
left.  An  old  woman  came  to  me  and  began  talking.  I  had 
never  seen  her  before,  but  she  seemed  to  know  me  somehow,  and 
began  to  talk  about  him.  She  remembered  him  as  a  boy,  and 
began  to  tell  about  the  old  days  at  St.  Paul's  when  the  Brooks 
boys,  as  she  said,  used  to  spill  over  into  another  pew.  I  let  her 
talk  on  and  on.  In  the  middle  of  it  I  looked  up,  —  and  there 
he  was!  Back  again!  I  wondered  what  brought  him.  I  was 
startled  and  could  not  speak.  He  looked  at  us  a  second  and 
then  he  said,  ^Grood-by,"  and  the  smile  that  grew  upon  his  face> 
the  bright  look  in  the  eyes,  I  shall  never  forget.  I  did  not  say 
good-by,  —  I  eould  not.  He  looked  so  happy  that  I  was  glad  too, 
and  yet  there  was  a  sadness  mingled  with  it  deeper  than  words 
could  say. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  16,  a  friend  who  called,  not 
expecting  to  find  him  at  leisure,  was  painfully  struck  with 
the  alteration  in  his  looks.  He  oame  forth  as  usual  from  his 
study  with  his  arms  extended  in  greeting  in  the  old  familiar 
way,  but  he  was  changed.  During  the  hour  which  followed 
he  was  restless  and  nervous  in  his  manner,  walking  ihe  room, 
talking  incessantly ;  it  was  hardly  possible,  so  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous was  the  talk,  to  put  him  a  question  without  inter- 
rupting him.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  found  any  difficully 
in  conversation  in  making  his  episcopal  visits,  he  said,  ^*  Oh 
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no ;  joa  only  pnll  the  spigot,  and  it  oomes."     He  was  full  of 
reminifloences ;  referring  to  his  early  years  and  the  abeiiTd 
way  he  then  had  of  selecting  texts  which  no  one  had  heard  o£. 
He  spoke  of  one  sermon  which  he  got  by  asking  a  clerical 
brother  what  text  he  was  going  to  preach  on.    The  text  was 
so  striking  that  only  one  sermon  oonld  be  preached  from  it, 
and  as  he  wrote  on  the  text  at  once,  he  made  it  impoasiUe 
for  the  original  soggester  to  use  it.     He  talked  of  Watson's 
Poems  then  just  out,  which  he  greatly  admired,  especially  the 
lines  on  Tennyson.     Then  he  turned  to  the  New  England 
dinner,  commenting  on  the  difference  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  how  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  money  was  affecting 
even  the  clergy  in  New  York.    This  incident  he  told  of  the 
New  England  dinner:     A  gentleman  who  sat  beside   him 
complained  that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  dinner  because  of  the 
speech  he  had  to  make.     ^  That,"  said  Phillips  Brooks,  "  is 
also  my  trouble."     ^^  Why,"  said  the  gentleman,  ^^  I  did  not 
suppose  you  ever  gave  a  thought  to  any  speech  you  had  to 
make."     *^  And  is  that  your  impressiim  of  the  way  in  whieh  I 
have  done  all  my  work?"     ^ It  is,"  said  the  gentleman;  ^I 
have  thought  it  was  all  spontaneous,  costing  you  no  effort  of 
preparation."     This  was  one  of  the  last  interviews,  and  it 
closed  with  his  agreement  to  preach  the  sermon  at  West 
Point  at  the  Commencement  in  the  ensuing  June. 

The  following  narrative  by  Mr.  William  G.  Brooks  takes 
up  the  story  and  carries  it  to  the  end :  — 

On  Tuesday,  January  17,  1893,  in  the  evening,  Bishop  Brooks 
made  a  visitation  to  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Boston, 
—  his  last  visitation.  I  saw  the  notice  in  the  evening  paper, 
and  went  to  hear  him.  He  had  a  written  sermon  ready,  but  the 
pulpit  desk  was  low  and  his  glasses  troubled  him,  and  he  laid  it 
aside  and  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon  on  Christ  feeding 
the  multitude  in  the  desert.  He  had  a  severe  cold  and  was 
troubled  with  his  throat.  I  went  home  with  him,  and  sat  and 
talked  till  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  in  good  spirits  and  bright 
and  interesting,  and  spoke  lightly  of  the  soreness  in  his  throat. 
When  I  bade  him  good-night  he  said  he  would  come  in  and  spend 
an  evening  with  us  soon. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  January  18,  he  walked  out,  and  in 
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the  eyening  went  to  Newton  to  a  ehoir  festival  and  a  dinner  at 
the  Woodhmd  Park  Hotel.  There  he  made  hb  last  speech,  with 
great  difficultyy  as  Dr.  Shinn  tells  me,  on  account  of  his  throat. 
He  was  driven  in  a  close  carriage  to  the  station  in  Newton,  and 
also  from  the  Huntington  Avenue  station  in  Boston  to  his  home. 
During  the  night  his  throat  grew  worse,  and  in  the  morning  was 
very  much  swollen.  He  sent  for  Dr.  Beach,  who  told  him  he 
must  keep  his  bed  to  prevent  more  cold  and  avoid  a  chill,  but 
that  he  had  only  an  '' old-fashioned  sore  throat." 

I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Beach  was  there,  who  stated 
the  case  the  same  as  he  did  in  the  morning.  He  gave  him  a 
gargle  and  a  Dover's  powder  to  sleep  on.  But  he  had  a  poor 
night,  and  was  very  restless  in  the  morning.  I  saw  him  in  the 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  This  I  did  each  of  the  days  he 
was  sick,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Gertrude  saw  him  each  forenoon. 
Dr.  Beach  each  day  told  me  of  his  condition,  and  constantly 
spoke  favorably  and  hopefully  of  it.  He  objected  to  a  nurse, 
though  the  doctor  suggested  it,  and  as  Katie  and  the  other  ser- 
vants knew  his  wishes  and  could  prepare  what  he  needed,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  occasion  for  one. 

His  throat  was  so  swollen  that  he  could  say  but  little,  and 
could  take  only  liquid  food.  He  read  his  letters  and  papers  and 
dictated  some  of  his  correspondence. 

So  it  went  on  till  Sunday,  when  he  did  not  appear  so  well. 
He  seemed  to  be  weaker  and  slept  more.  Still  Dr.  Beach  said 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  saw  him  and  sent  me  word  that  he  looked  for  a  good  night, 
and  he  hoped  to  find  him  better  in  the  morning.  So  we  went  to 
bed  feeling  easy  and  hoping  for  good  results. 

But  about  one  o'clock  one  of  the  servants  came  to  our  house  and 
said  he  was  not  so  well.  It  appears  that  he  woke  from  a  light 
sleep  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  little  weak  in  his  head,  and  went  out 
of  his  room  and  up  the  stairs  a  few  steps,  when  the  servants  heard 
him  and  gently  took  him  to  his  room  and  bed  again.  He  seemed 
to  imagine  he  was  in  a  strange  house,  perhaps  on  an  episcopal 
visitation,  and  said  he  was  ''going  home.'' 

Dr.  Beach  was  sent  for  and  came  at  once.  He  sent  for  me 
and  also  for  Dr.  Fitz.  I  was  at  the  house  before  Dr.  Fitz,  and 
Dr.  Beach  sent  me  at  once  to  the  Registry  of  Nurses  for  a  nurse. 
I  got  a  man  who  was  there  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  on  my  return  I 
found  Dr.  Fitz  at  the  house. 

The  doctors  had  just  examined  his  lungs.  They  found  them 
sound  and  said  they  found  nothing  that  was  dangerous.  It  seems 
they  suspected  there  might  be  a  dij^theritic  trouble  below  the 
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throat  swelling,  and  had  arranged  to  make  an  examination  at  m^^ 
o'elook  in  the  morning,  with  possiUy  Dr.  Knight  aleo  present. 

While  the  doctors  were  eonsnlting  together  after  their  exami- 
nation in  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  I  was  alone  with  FhiUipa. 
He  knew  me.  He  looked  up  from  his  pillow  with  the  sweetest 
smile  and  held  oat  his  hand.  He  pressed  mine  warmlj  and 
strongly.  Smiled  again  and  again,  and  once  or  twice  said, 
"" Good-night."  Then  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  pat  his  great 
left  hand  on  hb  heart,  and  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  with  his 
eyes  full  on  mine.  Then  he  raised  his  rig^t  hand  with  the  fore- 
finger extended,  and  waved  it  round  and  roond  for  seyeral  mo- 
ments, as  he  used  to  do  when  hearing  masic,  or  hamming  some 
tone  himself.  It  was  all  clear  and  bright  and  hi^y.  FaU  of  the 
joy  that  was  in  his  heart,  —  in  harmony  with  the  love  that  filled 
it,  and  with  the  heavenly  melodies  that  he  heard  calling  him  to  his 
eternal  home,  full  of  rest  and  life.    This  was  about  three  o'clock. 

These  were  his  last  clear  moments.  After  it  he  slept  lightly, 
taking  nourishment  from  time  to  time,  and  restless  and  unocnn* 
fortable  when  awake. 

About  six  o'clock  he  rose  and  insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed, 
and  as  he  was  very  decided.  Dr.  Beach  said,  as  the  room  was 
warm,  he  might  be  wrapped  in  blankets  and  sit  in  a  chair  a  little 
while.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse  covered  him,  and  he  stepped 
between  them  towards  the  door  that  opened  into  the  hall  as  if  he 
wished  to  go  out  of  the  room.  Dr.  Beach  restrained  him,  saying 
a  few  words,  when  he  said  quite  impatiently,  ^Both  you  men 
cannot  keep  me  from  going  through  that  door."  His  attention 
was,  however,  diverted,  and  he  was  led  to  a  large  rocking^hair 
in  the  room,  into  which  he  was  seated,  the  nurse  in  a  chair  bj 
his  side,  and  Dr.  Beach  and  I  in  chairs  near  by. 

In  a  few  moments  the  nurse  called  Dr.  Beach,  ^vdio  went  at 
once.  His  head  had  drooped,  and  he  was  breathing  hard.  We 
lifted  him  upon  the  bed.  He  still  breathed,  and  Dr.  Beach  at 
once  injected  a  strong  dose  of  brandy  into  his  arm.  But  it  had 
no  effect,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  then  stopped.     He  had  gone. 

The  physician  who  attended  Phillips  Brooks  famishes  the 
following  statement:  — 

The  Bishop  for  several  days  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe 
sore  throat,  which  gave  rise  to  no  serious  or  alarming  symptoms 
until  late  in  the  night  before  his  death,  when  they  assumed  a 
diphtheritic  character.  He  then  became  delirious,  his  breathing 
vapidly  increased  in  frequency,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Mon-» 
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day,  January  23,  he  was  seised  with  a  slight  spasm,  soon  after 
which  his  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  heat.  His  throat  was  at  no 
time  seriously  obstructed,  nor  was  any  membrane  visible. 

These  aocounts  may  be  supplemented  from  a  few  otiber 
sources.  To  Mr.  Deland,  who  called  upon  him  early  in  his 
illness,  he  talked  much  about  death,  the  awfulness  of  the 
mystery,  what  the  mystery  was,  how  certain  persons  whom  he 
mentioned,  recently  departed,  had  solved  it  He  complained 
also  of  his  loneliness,  and  besought  Mr.  Deland  as  he  rose  to 
go,  to  remain. 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Franks  called  at  noon  on  Thursday, 
January  19.  While  he  was  there  the  bishop  sent  for  his 
secretary  and  requested  him  to  write  to  the  clergy  in  Lowell, 
where  he  had  appointments  for  the  following  Sunday,  to  say 
he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  them.  He  said  to  Franks, 
^  This  is  no  great  fun ;  my  throat  is  awfully  sore." 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  who  called  on  Saturday,  January 
21,  gives  this  account  of  a  last  interview :  — 

It  was  only  on  the  Saturday,  two  days  before  his  death,  that 
I  heard  that  Brooks  was  sick.  And  even  then  the  report  was 
only  that  he  had  a  bad  throat ;  so  that  I  was  not  alarmed,  and 
hesitated  a  moment  whether  to  call  before  lunch  or  wait  till  the 
afternoon  to  sit  and  have  a  long  chat.  Fortunately  I  decided  to 
go  at  once  and  learn  how  he  was.  When  I  reached  his  house 
the  door  was  opened  by  Katie,  who  said,  ^'He  's  been  asking  for 
you.  The  doctor  says  no  one  is  to  see  him,  bat  you  must  go  up, 
for  he  said  so."  ''But  is  he  really  ill?  "*  I  asked.  ''Oh  yes, 
sir,  very  ill ;  bat  the  doctor  has  just  been  here  and  he  says  he 's 
better,  and  that  he  thinks  he  will  get  well."  Still  I  could  not 
feel  alarmed.  It  could  not  be  that  Brooks  was  to  die!  Whcsi 
I  entered  the  bedroom,  which  was  over  the  study  and  the  same 
size,  I  saw  Brooks  in  bed  propped  up  with  pillows,  his  cheeks 
flushed  with  fever,  indeed,  but  with  no  sign  of  disease;  he  looked 
much  as  a  child  does  that  has  a  cold.  There  was  no  wasting  and 
no  evidence  of  weakness,  only  the  voice  was  husky  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  spoke  with  difficulty. 

"My  dear  Brooks,"  I  said,  "it  does  not  seem  natural  to  see 
you  here."  "Oh,  Parks,  I  am  so  glad  you  've  come!  I  wanted 
to  see  you."  I  told  him  how  that  I  had  only  that  moment  heard 
of  his  sickness,  and  begged  him  to  tell  me  just  how  he  was. 
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Then  he  looked  at  me  with  a  half-startled,  half-qnestuming  loek 
in  his  ejesy  and  said,  ^'I  think  I  am  going  to  die.^  ^Oh.  do,** 
I  cried,  ^^joa  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  doctor  says 
70a  are  better,  and  in  a  few  days  yon  will  be  np/'  ^But,"  he 
■aid,  and  this  was  almost  like  a  child  that  did  not  know  how  to 
measure  pain,  ^you  don't  know  how  my  throat  hurts.  I  can't 
eat.  I  tried  to  eat  an  egg,  and  the  old  thing  was  as  hot  as  fire; 
and  if  I  can't  eat  I  most  die."  As  this  last  was  said  half  laugh- 
ingly, I  laughed  and  said,  ^Now,  you  must  not  talk,  bnt  I  will 
stay  a  moment  and  tell  yon  the  news."  So  I  sat  down  and 
looked  at  him.  The  great  bed  was  coyeied  orer  with  books,  — 
books  new  and  old.  I  picked  np  one  and  ghmced  at  the  title. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  The  pathos  of  it  all  swept  over  me. 
The  whole  city  ready  to  serre  him,  a  host  of  friends  longing  to 
be  with  him,  and  he  was  alone,  and  had  tamed  at  the  last,  as 
he  had  done  through  all  the  lonely  years,  to  books,  his  best 
friends.  They  covered  him  like  leaves.  The  book  I  picked  op 
was,  I  am  sure,  a  volume  of  poems,  —  a  new  book,  but,  as  I  said^ 
I  cannot  recall  the  name.  There  were  letters  on  the  bed,  and  he 
read  me  one  of  them,  and  laughed  in  an  impatient  way  he  bad, 
and  said,  ''Isn't  he  preposterous."  Then  he  groaned  as  he 
thought  of  the  engagements  broken,  and  of  the  disappointment  of 
a  clergyman  in  whose  church  he  was  to  have  confirmed  the  next 
day.  Then  I  told  him  that  he  must  not  have  his  letters  brought 
to  him,  but  let  everjrthing  wait  till  he  could  get  out,  and  ''Then,'' 
said  I,  "you  had  better  get  on  a  steamer  and  go  abroad  for  a 
while."  Then  he  said,  half  seriously  and  half  laughingly,  ''I 
came  near  doing  a  dreadful  thing  the  other  day.  I  was  in  £ast 
Boston,  and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  I  must  get  away  from  every- 
thing for  a  little  while,  and  I  went  to  the  (Xmard  dock  and  asked 
if  the  steamer  had  sailed.  She  had  been  gone  about  an  hour.  I 
believe  if  she  had  still  been  there  I  should  have  absconded." 

At  this  I  said  I  must  go,  for  it  was  not  good  that  he  should 
talk  so  much,  but  he  took  my  hand  and  said  most  pitiably, 
"Don't  go.  Parks,  don't  go.  I  won't  talk,  and  you  could  talk 
to  me  so  beautifully."  I  stayed  a  little  longer,  and  I  took  his 
hand  in  both  of  mine  and  said,  "Brooks,  you  know  what  you  are 
to  us,  — more  than  we  can  tell.  We  never  needed  you  more 
than  we  need  yon  now.  I  believe  that  yon  will  get  well,  but  yon 
must  make  an  effort.  Try  to  eat,  no  matter  how  much  it  hurts. 
For  our  sakes  try  to  get  well."  He  smiled  and  pressed  my  hand 
and  said,  "I  'U  try."  I  told  him  I  would  come  again  in  the 
morning.  So  we  parted.  As  I  reached  the  door  he  called  aft^ 
me,  "Give  my  love  to  Ellen."     This  had  berai  his  farewell  for 
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[  many  yeftrs,  ever  since  my  dang^tery  then  about  two  years  old, 

frightened  at  his  great  size,  said,  '^I  don't  like  you."     At  which 
I  he  was  charmed,  and  said,  ^'O  £llen,  many  feel  as  you  do,  but 

\  don't  say  it;  "  and  after  that  he  always  left  me  with  the  farewell, 

r  '^Give  my  love  to  Ellen."     Ellen,  he  onoe  explained,  being  used 

generically  for  the  three  children. 

So  we  parted,  after  a  friendship  of  fifteen  years,  —  frimidship 
made  possible  only  because  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
individual  soul,  which  made  him  very  careful  not  to  dominate  a 
younger  and  less  gifted  life.  As  I  look  back  over  the  delightful 
years  of  communion  with  him,  nothing  seems  to  me  more  striking 
than  the  unity  of  his  character.  He  died  just  as  he  had  lived, 
—  the  keen  sense  of  humor,  the  scorn  of  pretentiousness,  the  love 
of  literature,  the  ignorance  of  pain,  the  shrinking  from  death, 
the  love  of  life,  the  humility  that  counted  others  better  than  him- 
self, the  loving  heart  that  loved  to  the  end.  All  these  were 
shown  in  the  long  years  I  had  known  him ;  they  were  shown  in 
that  last  half  hour  when  we  talked  together.  He  died  as  simply, 
as  naturally,  as  lovingly,  as  he  had  lived.  It  is  that  same  man 
whom  we  hope  to  see. 

The  following  account  of  Phillips  Brooks's  last  night  on 
I  earth  gives  the  scene  as  it  appeared  to  his  faithful  ser- 

I  vant :  — 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Bishop  Brooks  died  [says 
Rev.  Percy  Browne],  I  went  to  his  house  and  was  received  by 
the  faithful  servant  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  opened  to  me 
the  hospitable  door.  She  led  me  to  the  familiar  study,  darkened 
now  by  the  absence  of  the  welcoming  smile  and  outstretched 
hands,  which  used  to  draw  his  friends  to  his  very  heart.  Every* 
thing  else  was  as  it  used  to  be,  —  the  books  he  had  been  reading 
lying  open  here  and  there,  the  study  table  covered  with  the  let* 
ters  which  he  was  never  to  answer,  the  works  of  art  and  other 
things  of  beauty  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  travels,  —  all  as 
usual,  like  a  familiar  landscape  under  a  darkened  sky.  ^Tell 
me  about  him  as  he  was  last  night,  Katie,"  I  said.  She  an* 
swered  in  tones  broken  by  her  honest  sorrow.  ^'Last  night  Mr. 
William  and  the  doctor  came,  and  the  doctor  said  Mr.  Brooks 
would  be  better  in  the  morning ;  but  by  the  looks  of  him  I  thought 
he  would  n't.  After  they  left  him,  I  went  to  his  room  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  to  see  if  he  wanted  an3rthing.  He  told  me  to 
leave  some  lemonade  near  him  and  go  to  bed.  I  told  him  I 
meant  to  sit  up.  He  looked  at  his  watch  on  the  table  by  his  bed 
and  said,  ^  No,  Katie,  I  won't  need  you.     It 's  late,  and  you 
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matt  go  to  bed/  Bat  it  wasn't  to  bed  I  was  gokig,  and  lie 
kxJdng  like  that.  So  I  sat  in  a  diair  oatside  his  door.  Some 
time  after  I  heard  him  walking  aboat  and  talking  to  himself.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  there  he  was,  walking  about  in  bis  room 
and  saying  over  and  over,  '  Take  me  home,  I  most  go  home! ' 
I  was  that  frightened  that  I  sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  William. 
In  a  little  while  he  oame  with  the  doctor  and  a  nnrse,  and  tii^ 
stayed  with  him  till  he  died  in  the  morning." 

The  funeral  services  for  Phillips  Brooks  were  held  at 
Trinity  Church  on  Thursday,  January  26.     At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  the  body,  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  naembers  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  was  borne  to  the  churdi 
and  placed  in  the  vestibale,  where  it  was  viewed  by  a  contin- 
uous procession  of  all  classes  of  people,  numbering  many 
thousands,  and  there  were  thousands  still  waiting  for  ih& 
privilege  when  the  hour  of  service,  eleven  o'clock,  arrived.     In 
the  city  were  the  evidences  of  mourning.     The  traffic  seemed 
to  cease  in  the  streets,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  places  of 
business  were  closed,  the  flags  were  at  half-mast.     Within 
the  church  the  scene  resembled  the  day  of  his  consecration 
to  the  episcopate.     The  services  were  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon.     The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  a  dele- 
gation from  the  legislature,  were  there;  representatives   of 
many  societies  also,   and  of  the  congregation   ci  Trinity 
Church.      There    were    present  many  clergymen   of  other 
denominations.     The  white-robed  procession  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  and  of  visiting  clergy  in  large  niunbers  met  the 
body  at  the  great  west  door  of  the  church  and  passed  up  the 
aisle.     The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr. 
Williams,  who  read  the  sentences,  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Clark  and   Bishop  Potter,  Bishop   Bandolph^  of  Western 
Virginia,  Bishops  Niles,  Neely,  and  Talbot.     At  the  snggee- 
tion  of  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  eight  young  men,  under- 
graduates of  Harvard,  bore  the  body  aloft  on  their  shoulders, 
as  if  in  triumph,  and  in  the  full  view  of  all.     The  honorary 
pall-bearers,  among  them  the  friends  of  many  years,  were 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Bev.  C.  A.  L.  Biehards,  Mr.  Bob^ 
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C.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Rev.  Percy  Browne, 
Rev.  W.  N.  McVIckar,  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  Professor 
A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Codman,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mor- 
rill, President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  Justice  Horace  Grray,  of 
the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court.  Bishop  Potter  stood  at 
the  lectum  to  read  the  lesson.  Bishop  Clark  led  in  the 
recital  of  the  Nioene  Creed.  The  hymns  were  announced  by 
Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul"  and  "For  all 
the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest." 

When  the  service  was  over  within  the  church,  another 
service  was  held  without,  for  ike  larger  congregation  waiting 
in  Copley  Square,  —  some  said  ten  thousand,  others  twenty 
thousand,  but  no  one  knew, — a  vast  concourse  of  people 
under  the  open  heaven.  The  body  was  borne  from  the 
church  as  it  had  been  carried  in,  on  tiie  shoulders  of  Harvard 
students,  placed  upon  a  catafalque  in  sight  of  the  multitude, 
when  prayers  were  said  and  the  hymn  was  sung,  "O  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past."  Then  the  long  procession  moved, 
and  when  it  reached  Harvard  Square  at  two  o'clock,  the 
familiar  college  bell  began  to  toll,  announcing  that  the  pro- 
cession was  entering  the  coU^e  grounds.  "In  a  marvellously 
short  time  the  steps  of  University  and  Harvard  halls  were 
crowded,  men  poured  from  the  domitories  and  recitation  halls 
in  the  quadrangle,  and  lined  up  two  or  three  deep  on  both 
sides  of  the  driveway  from  University  to  the  entrance  gate 
between  Harvard  and  Massachusetts.  There,  with  bared 
heads,  they  stood  in  silence  while  the  carriages  passed  one  by 
one  out  of  the  yard."  Then  they  disappeared  as  silently  and 
as  quickly  as  they  had  gathered,  while  the  procession  moved 
on  to  Mount  Auburn  to  meet  another  large  assemblage  of 
people  about  the  open  grave.  Here  the  committal  was  said 
by  Rev.  John  C.  Brooks,  and  the  prayers  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  who  gave  the  benediction.  So  the  body  of  Phillips 
Brooks  was  laid  to  rest,  in  the  same  lot  with  the  father  and 
mother  and  the  two  brothers,  George  and  Frederick*  And 
the  people  went  away  again  to  their  own  homes. 

These  were  among  the  tributes  to  Phillips  Brooks.  First 
the  funeral,  with  its  demonstration  of  a  people's  grief.     "In 
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mj  long  life,''  said  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  "I 
haye  not  known  an  instance  in  wkioli  the  public  loss  has 
seemed  so  great,  still.less  in  whidi  so  many  men  and  women 
haye  had  the  sense  of  serere  public  bereavement." 

The  popular  sentiment  at  once  demanded  that  the  imponiig 
figure  of  Phillips  Brooks  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  brooae 
statue,  to  be  placed  in  the  square  in  front  of  Trinity  Chnidi. 
The  eminent  sculptor,  St.  Gkudens,  consented  to  und^take 
the  work.  In  a  few  weeks,  so  rapidly  did  the  contributions 
pour  in  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son,  from  rich  and  irom  ix>or,  that  the  annonnoement  was 
made  that  the  large  sum  of  $96,000  had  been  received,  and 
no  more  would  be  required. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  House,  at  Harvard,  vras  the  fonn 
which  another  tribute  took.  To  this  fund  the  dass  of  1856 
ccmtributed  most  generously,  and  at  a  meeting,  held  in  Lon- 
don, of  the  friends  of  Phillips  Brooks,  it  was  decided  that 
to  this  fund  the  English  contributi<ms  should  be  g^ven. 
The  house  has  been  built  and  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and 
to  Piety,  Charity,  and  Hospitality.  On  the  taUet  in  tlie 
central  hall  the  inscription  reads:  — 

A  PBEACHEB 

OF  RIOHTBOUSNESS   Ain>  HOPS 

ICAJSSnO  IN  8TATUBB  IMPSTUOUS   IN  UnSBANGB 

EBJOIdKO  IK  THB  TRUTH 

UNHAMPERED    BT  BONUS  OF  CHURCH  OR  STATION 

HE   BROUGHT  BT   HIS   LIFE   AND   DOCTRINE 

FRESH   FAITH   TO   A  PEOPLE 

FRESH   MEANINQ  TO   ANCIENT   CREEDS 

TO   THIS   UNIVERSITY 

HE   GAVE 

CONSTANT  LOVE,    LARGE  SERVICE,    HIGH  BZAMPLB 

Additional  endowment  has  provided  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House,  making  it  an  attractive  centre 
for  the  religious  and  philanthropic  work  of  the  University. 
A  special  endowment  connected  with  it  is  the  William  Belden 
Noble  Lectures,  —  a  foundation  for  perpetuating  the  inflnenoe 
of  Jesus,  as  Phillips  Brooks  proclaimed  it  in  all  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  scope* 
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When  the  diocesan  eonyention  met  in  May,  1898,  thej 
chose  Bey.  William  Lawrence,  as  one  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  friendship  and  discipleship  of  Phillips  Brooks,  to 
be  his  successor  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

In  England  a  window  was  placed  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, whose  inscription  was  written  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Benson:  — 

Fervidos  eloqaio,  sacra  doctissimos  arte, 

Saadendi  gravibns  vera  Denmqae  viris, 
QoaareriB  ab  sedem  popolari  Yoce  regendam, 

Qmereris  —  ab  sedem  rapte  domumque  Dei.^ 

There  were  other  tributes  greater  than  these,  which  cannot 
be  described,  whose  mention  is  insufficient  to  reveal  what 
they  implied.  ^^  You  will  see,*'  said  one  who  was  present  at 
the  funeral  obsequies,  ^^sudi  a  demonstration  of  Christian 
unity  as  was  never  seen  in  the  world  before."  The  prophecy 
was  realized  in  many  ways.  These  two  may  be  mentioned: 
the  United  Service  of  the  churches  of  Boston  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting-House,  on  January  30,  when  representative 
ministers  of  every  denomination  were  present  and  spoke  in 
praise  of  Phillips  Brooks;  and  another  service  ^^in  loving 
memory  of  Phillips  Brooks,"  held  in  Music  Hall,  New  York, 
February  16,  where  the  same  universal  range  of  Christian 
appreciation  was  manifest.  The  city  of  Boston,  also,  held 
memorial  services  to  honor  Phillips  Brooks,  in  its  municipal 
capacity,  in  Music  Hall,  April  11,  when  an  oration,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  was  read  by  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Codman. 

These  were  representative  and  formal  occasions,  and  very 
significant  they  were;  but  even  these  yield  in  importance  to 
the  outpouring  of  the  people's  mingled  grief  and  praise,  as 
it  went  on  for  days  and  weeks  and  months,  —  the  wonderful 
afterglow  of  the  great  life.     When  the  awful  intelligence 

^  These  lines  were  rendered  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Benson :  — 
Fervent  with  ■peeoh,  meet  stronf  with  Mcred  art, 
To  Ugbt,  to  lift  the  etraggUnf  Inmuni  heert ; 
To  feed  the  flock :  Thy  people*!  eholoe  wm  giTen  — 
Beqaiied  on  ewth,  baft  th  I  preferred  to  Heftren. 
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that  PhilHps  Brooks  was  dead  fell  upon  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  oountxy  at  large,  it  came  with  ^the  crashing  and 
stunning  eSeot  of  unspeakable  calamity,"  —  a  sorrow  which 
at  first  could  find  no  words.  When  ti^e  silence  was  faroJcen 
and  utterance  began,  it  seemed  as  thou^  the  resouroee  of 
the  English  language  were  exhausted  to  find  fitting  terms 
wherein  to  express  the  admiration  and  lore  for  Phillips 
Brooks*    The  words  spoken  by  the  Bev.  George  A.  Gordon^ 

Keter  to  tii«  maiwiniw  whtra  tiM  miglrty  rest, 
Sinoe  thalr  faaNbtimi  oaae  ft  BoUer  goett, — 

seemed  like  the  Sursum  Corda  of  the  Divine  Liturgy:  — 

Lift  up  your  hearts. 

We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 

The  sorrow  and  the  mourning  were  exchanged  for  a  aoi^ 
of  triumph  and  spiritual  exultation,  — to  the  praise  of  Grod 
for  Phillips  Brooks.  So  it  went  on,  as  if  it  could  hare  no 
ending,  during  the  memorable  months  which  all  remember 
and  still  recall  as  something  unwonted  in  human  experi- 
ence. The  ^^resolutions  "  adopted  by  countless  societies  and 
organizations,  by  the  clergy  in  their  associations,  —  clergy  of 
every  name ;  the  thousands  of  private  letters,  the  memorial 
sermons  preached  in  churches  everywhere,  in  this  countiy  and 
in  England,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  the  world  over;  the  articles  in  every  newspaper,  edito- 
rial and  contributed,  —  in  this  mass  of  expression,  which  no 
one  can  adequately  measure,  was  the  highest  tribute  to  Phil« 
lips  Brooks.  Exaggerated,  indeed,  it  was,  for  those  who 
wrote  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to  say  the 
strongest  things  in  his  praise,  —  exaggerated,  for  it  went  to 
the  very  verge,  and  sometimes  beyond  it,  of  what  it  is  lawful 
to  say  of  mortal  man  in  this  world,  and  yet  significant, 
not  to  be  ashamed  of,  characteristic,  in  that  it  revealed,  when 
taken  together,  what  Phillips  Brooks  had  been  to  his  age, 
and  also  made  known  the  age  itself  as  it  laid  its  inmost  being 
open  to  the  eye  of  God  and  man.  As  we  gaze  into  that  reve- 
lation of  humanity  we  discern  that  the  heart  of  man  is  reli* 
gious,  made  for  God,  and  restless  till  it  finds  repose  in  Him* 
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These  are  some  of  the  texts  of  memorial  sermons:  — 

There  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel. 

And  ^amnel  died ;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together, 
and  lamented  him. 

Whatsoever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people. 

When  he  came  near,  the  whole  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is 
this? 

And  they  said  one  to  another.  Did  not  our  heart  hum  within 
us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to 
us  the  Scriptures  ? 

Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader 
and  commander  to  the  people. 

Grod  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

At  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Canon  Duckworth 
spoke  these  words:  — 

I  think  of  the  great  American  bishop,  Phillips  Brooks,  tnat 
true  king  of  men,  whose  sudder  death  has  been  mourned  as  an 
irreparable  bereavement  in  the  churches  of  the  Old  World  as  in 
those  of  the  New.  No  more  signal  example  has  this  generation 
seen  of  that  deep,  comprehensive  work  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
accomplishes  when  He  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man.  There 
was  splendid  natural  faculty,  transfigured,  raised  to  its  highest 
power,  and  dedicated  to  its  highest  use.  There  was  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  being  suffused  with  the  flame  of  divine 
love,  and  aglow  with  those  fervid  convictions  which  found  on  his 
lips  such  matchless  expression.  And  then  there  was  the  mag- 
netic charm  of  personal  intercourse,  the  pure  teachings  of  the 
daily  life,  filled  full  of  high  interests,  and  still  more  persuasive 
in  its  unconscious  humility,  and  self-forgetfulness,  and  sympathy, 
than  those  burning  words  which,  wherever  he  was  to  be  heard, 
drew  thousands  to  listen,  as  one  has  truly  said,  ^'with  an  inten- 
sity of  expectation  as  if  the  very  mystery  of  existence  were  at 
last  to  stand  revealed."  Who  could  know  him  and  remain  skep- 
tical as  to  the  reality  of  that  divine  life  which  it  is  man's  highest 
glory  to  receive  ? 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  spoke  of  the 
students  for  the  Christian  ministry  whom  PhUlips  Brooks 
had  influenced :  — 

They  have  gone  out  into  all  the  world.     They  have  been  heard 
from  in  our  great  cities ;  they  are  scattered  over  the  great  valley 
VOL.  n 
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of  the  Mississippi;  they  are  on  the  Pacific  slope;  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  Mexico,  Soath  America.  They  toil  among  the 
most  varied  races  and  nationalities.  Thej  perpetuate  his  spirit 
and  widen  his  influence  in  the  great  human  family  beyond  any 
other  agency  whatsoever.  They  are  his  diseqiles  in  a  sense  and 
to  a  degree  applicable  to  no  other  living  men.  They  are  the 
pupils  who,  more  than  any  others,  are  going  to  make  the  widen- 
ing progress  of  the  news  of  the  great  preacher's  death  a  widesing 
progress  of  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  until  it  encircles  the 
globe. 

Among  the  many  tributes  these  words,  in  which  the  Bi 
Bev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  the  English  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
dedicates  a  volume  of  sermons  to  Phillips  Brooks,  will  find 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him:  — 

TO  THB  DSAB  MEMORT  09 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

.  BISHOP  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

8TB0NG,    FKABLBSS,    TSKDBB,    ELOQUENT 

DfOAPABLB   OF  MEANNESS 

BLAZDra  WITH   INDIGNATION  AT  ALL   KINDS   OF  WBOHe 

HIS   HSAST  AND  MIND   DEEP  AND  WIDE  AS 

THE   OCEAN   AT   HIS   DOOR 

SIMPLE   AND  TRANSPARENT  AS   A   CHILD 

WITH   ALL  THE   KEENNESS   OF  HIS  RACE 

THIS  VOLUME   IS  INSCRIBED 

BT   A   BROTHER  ACROSS  THE   WATER 

"WHO   CHERISHES   HIS   FRIENDSHIP  AS  A 

TREASURE   LAID   UP   IN   HEAVEN 

AT  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  JUST 
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letter  to  Hon.  R.G.  Wiirt]iiop,L616. 
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